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PREFACE 


Every year gives fresh emphasis to the importance of the problems 
of poverty and dependency. Definite knowledge of the amounts 
which the public relief authorities have to expend for dependents 
has shocked those who had been unaware of the burden thus imposed 
on the taxpayers. Recent studies by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the United States have shown an unexpected amount of poverty. 
We have been so obsessed by the belief that in rich America there is 
little poverty, except that of the inefficient, that it was startling to 
learn that a growing number of fairly capable, industrious and frugal 
people have been pushed into the quagmire. The War with its dis- 
turbance of price levels and its psychological effects has quickened 
our perception of such problems. The draft revealed to us the scan- 
dalous volume of physical and mental deficiency in our population. 
As with a magnifying glass the situation growing out of the War has 
shown us conditions menacing our prosperity and welfare, the malad- 
justments in our machinery for managing employment, stabilizing 
industry, caring for the dependent and preventing the propagation 
of the inefficient. 

It seems, therefore, that the time is ripe for an appraisal of the 
urgent problems of poverty and dependency. In this book I have 
tried to present the salient facts concerning these closely related 
problems. Quantitative measurement of them has been attempted, 
so far as our present knowledge will permit. In the light of the 
experience of the last two centuries the methods hitherto used have 
been critically studied and suggestions of improvement have been made. 
The discussions of social workers and social philosophers in the 
National Conference of Social Work, the largest body of people 
interested in such matters in the United States, have been drawn upon 
extensively in its preparation. The suggestions of experts in the treat- 
ment of dependents and in the prevention of poverty have not been 
overlooked. My years of experience as social worker and teacher have 
gone into the content and method of presentation. Counsel has been 
taken of economics and social philosophy. Failing to find in any one 
or two books the materials with which it seemed to me after teaching 
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the subject for fifteen years in two universities a college student should 
become familiar, I have tried to bring together in this book the gist 
of discussions for which I have had to send my students to a large 
number of publications. Since some of these are not available in most 
college libraries, I have quoted extensively. I cannot hope that out 
of the wealth of writings upon the subject I have always chosen just 
those passages which another would choose, but I do cherish the hope 
that this attempt to survey the literature in a comprehensive way will 
make the teaching of this important subject easier and will inspire the 
students to a more serious consideration of problems of the greatest 
moment. 

The book is intended primarily as a textbook for classes giving 
three hours a week to class work during one semester. By using the 
topics for reports at the end of the chapters it would not be difficult 
to make it serve for a five-hour course. If the course is limited to 
two hours a week, certain chapters may be omitted. Since it 1s 
intended as a textbook, I shall appreciate any helpful criticisms and 
suggestions from my fellow-teachers. 

My obligations for suggestions which have borne fruit in the book 
are numerous beyond any possibility of mentioning or even remem- 
bering. Students and colleagues for fifteen years have been helping 
to shape the ideas and methods of treatment which here find expression. 
So far as I have gained from printed materials of sociologists and 
social workers, I have tried to make acknowledgments in the footnotes. 
I am under special obligation to my friend and colleague, Professor 
Edward A. Ross, who has unstintedly given of his time and energy 
to read the manuscript, and who has made many valuable suggestions. 
I have to thank also Professor F. E. Haynes of the State University 
of Iowa; Mr. Edward D. Lynde, Secretary of the Wisconsin State 
Conference of Social Work; Dr. T. U. McManus of Waterloo, Iowa; 
Professor John R. Commons, and Mr. J. H. Kolb, my colleagues in 
the University of Wisconsin, who have read parts of the manuscript 
and given me the benefit of their criticisms. 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 


Five years have passed since the publication of this book. The 
experience of the writer and his colleagues in the colleges and uni- 
versities of the country has indicated some changes which will make 
is better adapted to the classroom. Much new material has appeared 
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which should be used. New developments in psychology and psychiatry, 
in the technique of case work and in community organization have 
occurred in the last half decade, account of which must be taken. 
Moreover, in that period has been published an abundance of case 
records formerly almost entirely lacking. These supply concrete 
illustrative material of the greatest value in teaching. In this revision 
the effort has been made to use this new material. 

The questions and exercises have been rewritten and the bibliography 
enlarged and brought up to date. 


Madison, Wis., August 2, 1926. 
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POVERTY AND DEPENDENCY 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


po and dependency did not appear as social problems until 
tribal society began to give place to civil society. The reason is 
not far to seek. As long as society was a group of blood relatives 
individual capacity was used for the advantage of all members, while 
individual capacity, if it was not ruthlessly eliminated, shared in 
the welfare of all. Only by group solidarity and mutual aid could any 
survive in conflict with unconquered Nature and hostile groups. More- 
over, wealth was largely the fruits of Nature, which the individual 
had not yet learned to appropriate to himself. Most goods were free. 
With the growth of population, with the invention of a medium of 
exchange, with the growth in the number of wants to be satisfied, with 
the domestication of animals and their appropriation by individuals, 
families and small groups, with the development of agriculture and the 
ensuing demand for fertile land, with the development of prestige and 
the appropriation of certain scarce articles for purposes of social dis- 
tinction by individuals with prestige, and with the consequent growth 
of commerce, came a strain upon the old tribal relationships which in 
the course of time broke them down and introduced a form of social 
organization based upon an entirely different basis. As a result, classes 
developed; control not only over luxuries, but also over necessaries 
developed. On the one hand appeared individual wealth; on the other 
hand, individual poverty. The invention of methods of developing 
and privately controlling natural resources resulted in a greater aggre- 
gate of wealth, but interfered with the old tribal methods of distribu- 
tion. Poverty and dependency appeared in quite new forms and witha 
changed meaning. 

Furthermore, in tribal and in early civilized societies there were two 
institutions which took care of many dependents who would now be 
public charges, viz., concubinage and slavery. The former was an 


early form of mothers’ pensions ; the latter of unemployment insurance ; 
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while both provided a kind of health insurance. Likewise, feudalism, 
whether based on wealth in cattle or in land, by the relations of vassal 
and lord, insured the former of the economic care of the latter. When 
these institutions gave way before economic individualism, poverty and 
pauperism appeared in their stark nakedness and terror. The new 
economic order meant greater productiveness, bought, however, at the 
cost of greater individual suffering. In a word, society paid what have 
been called “the costs of progress.” Poverty and dependency, however, 
are not so much “costs of progress,” as “costs” of the failure of social 
invention and social arrangements to keep pace with the exploitation of 
Nature, with economic organization, and with the development of 
individual initiative. 

The importance of poverty and dependency lies not alone in the 
fact that they involve vast suffering for those immediately concerned. 
Their effects spread into all parts of society. They increase crime; 
they lessen prosperity both through the economic burden dependency 
involves and through the destruction of ambition and an independent 
spirit among the poor. They impair the health of very large numbers 
of people. They hamper the educational program by reason of the public 
money which must be spent on the care of dependents and by forcing 
into work children who should be in school. They lead to vice through 
overcrowding in houses and through the denial of the satisfaction of 
wants by normal means. They result in breaking up the home through 
desertion of families and divorce and by cutting the roots of prudential 
restraint on the size of the family. They prevent the development of 
culture, the social use of leisure time. They threaten civilization itself. 
Poverty and dependency must be controlled if the very foundations of 
democracy are not to be destroyed. 


METHOD OF PRESENTATION 


In treating the subject it has seemed best to attempt to measure the 
extent and cost of poverty and dependency. Of course no adequate 
measure of their blight upon ambition, independence of spirit, hope of 
success, etc., is possible. The most we can do is to ascertain what 
proportion of the population of a country is in poverty, the percentage 
of society which is supported by the rest. This we have tried to do 
in Part I, and even these figures are startling enough. 

If a solution is to be found, we must know the causes of poverty 
and dependency. These causes are economic, social, and political. The 
economic causes touch income of the various classes in the population, 
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the distribution of wealth, and the conditions in industry. The social 
include habits of thrift, methods of spending money, and standards 
of living. The political factors are such as operate through laws and 
methods of administration which place unequal burdens upon different 
classes of the population. Some attempt has also been made to estimate 
the weight of each of these causes. Part II is devoted to this study. 

In order to find means of lessening poverty and dependency, it seems 
best to review the historic methods by which society has tried to deal 
with these problems. In economic and social affairs progress seems to 
be made most rapidly by building upon past achievements. Something 
certainly may be learned from the experiments of thousands of years. 
This historic survey is to be found in Part III. 

Dependents are of various kinds and classes. While certain basic 
principles apply to all classes, experience shows that special principles 
and methods must be applied to special classes, such as the aged, 
widows, feeble-minded, epileptics, the sick, etc. The extent of each 
of these special classes, the historic methods of, treating them, the 
principles of treatment which experience has approved, and suggestions 
as to improvements on present methods are set forth in Part IV. 

No study of these problems would be complete without a discussion 
of preventive agencies and methods. If we hope to reach a reasonably 
adequate solution we must consider whether, in addition to the ambu- 
lance at the bottom of the precipice, we should not provide a fence 
at the top in order to lessen the number who fall over. Further, the 
kind of fence must be considered. The study shows that poverty and 
dependency are resultants of very diverse and complex social and 
economic maladjustments. Industry, legislation, social institutions, 
schools, churches, customs, group habits, attitudes and ideals all affect 
the problem. These have been considered in Part V. 

These problems are problems of sociology. The principles of soci- 
ology are involved in their comprehension and in their solution. Hence, 
in the last chapter has been discussed briefly the relation of these 
problems to sociology. A study of them helps us to understand our 
social organization and something of the social processes, as in a cross 
section we see the way in which the mind of society works. Here we 
see the social organization in some of the products. Just as in physi- 
ology the study of pathological conditions throws light upon the 
functions of the healthy human body, just as in psychology we come to 
understand better the normal mind by exploring the abnormal mind, 
so in sociology the study of poverty and dependency—abnormal social 
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phenomena—teaches something concerning the nature and functions 
of normal society. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1. Why did not the problems of poverty and dependency appear in tribally 
organized societies? In early civilized? 

2. What other social problems are affected by poverty and pauperism? 

3. Look over the Table of Contents and describe the way in which the 
subject of the book is presented. 


PART I 
THE PROBLEMS OF POVERTY AND PAUPERISM 


CHAPTER II 
APPROACH TO THE PROBLEMS OF DEPENDENCY 


HARITY is an outgrowth of the principle of what Koropotkin 

called “mutual aid” evolved by animals and early men in the 
struggle for existence in a hostile world. Sympathy was begotten in 
the social group, because sympathy was necessary for survival. An 
unconscious product of group struggle, mutual help of a kinsman was 
grounded deep in the emotional nature of man, and survives as the 
profoundest sanction of charity. Other grounds developed later as men 
thought on the problem and as experience showed clearly the results 
of charitable activities. 


Lae 


HISTORICAL MOTIVES OF CHARITY 


The Sympathetic Motive. As soon as poverty became a problem, 
some people in every society gave thought to it. Sometimes these were 
the thinkers of the group. These endeavored to formulate a theory as 
to the proper way to treat the poor. In every society distress evoked 
response on the part of sympathetic individuals. This sympathetic 
reaction toward distress by early groups, while having very little 
rationale, served nevertheless to meet the immediate need of the un- 
fortunate. The motive that led to the relief of distress in this way 
might be called the sympathetic motive. It was largely an instinctive 
reaction to suffering made visible. If there was any rationality in it, 
it was imagination of the consequences to oneself of being in similar 
circumstances. 

The Religious Motive. The religious life of primitive man was a 
very real and intense matter. Soon after poverty had become a problem 
to men’s minds, religion fastened its attention upon the relief of the 
unfortunate. Since the natural sympathetic reaction to distress was 
the impulse to help, religion readily annexed the relief of poverty to its 
realm, and an act of charity became an act well pleasing to God. 
Throughout the centuries and in all forms of social organization, there- 
fore, the relief of distress has been a means of pleasing God. The 
Psalmist declares, “Blessed is he that considereth the poor,” “He that 
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giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” Throughout the ages of 
Christian history, this motive has lost nothing of its power. Saint 
Cyprian, among the Apostolic Fathers, could go so far as to say that 
almsgiving washed away sin. The giving to beggars assumed such 
an importance is the religious life of the Middle Ages that the Order of 
Begging Friars arose partly from the opportunity which they afforded 
pious people to do good and thus lay up a treasure of good works. 
Even at the present time, the idea prevails among large sections of the 
people that a gift to the needy covers a multitude of sins. This motive 
for meeting the problem of poverty is essentially selfish, and blind not 
only to the welfare of the individual himself but to the social conse- 
quences of such acts. The word in the first passage quoted from the 
Psalms—‘considereth”’—is overlooked. Experience has shown that 
giving without consideration of the character of the person or the 
consequences of the gift, demoralizes rather than benefits. 

The Political Motive. Another motive leading to acts of charity 
was the political motive. As soon as society had developed to the place 
where the favor of people made possible political preferment, oppor- 
tunity arose for the crafty politician to win followers by means of 
largesses to the needy. In the decadent days of Rome, this took the 
shape of corn and games. Among the ward bosses of our modern cities, 
it takes the shape of Thanksgiving turkeys and gifts in time of need to 
faithful followers. This motive also is not unmixed. Doubtless the 
politician is sorry for the poor; but like the religious motive and the 
sympathetic motive, it gives no discriminating consideration to the 
effects of a gift upon the individual and upon society. The criterion 
that determines whether or not the gift should be given is not the 
welfare of either the individual or society, but the selfish advantage 
of the giver. . 

The Social Motive. A fourth motive leading to almsgiving is the 
social motive. This motive grew out of the experience of society with 
indiscriminate giving. The sympathetic reaction to distress was fairly 
well suited to a situation in which the giver and the recipient were well 
known to each other and connected either by ties of blood or long- 
continued fellowship in the community. It worked badly when applied 
to those whose circumstances and history were unknown to the giver. 
It produced the phenomena of confirmed beggary, because distress can 
be counterfieited with the result that no thoroughgoing discrimination 
between the person in real distress and the impostor is possible. 

The religious motive resulted in sanctifying mendicancy for the sake 
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of those who desired to do penance for their sins. The political motive 
corrupted the foundation of democracy. Each of these motives, in the 
complex conditions of society reached by modern civilization, failed 
to curb pauperism, to say nothing of preventing it; rather each 
encouraged it. 

The social motive grows out of two desires, first, to promote the 
welfare of the individual who is given help to prevent his demoral- 
ization and to promote his independence; and, second, to promote the 
general welfare. 

The Modern Approach to the Problem, The modern approach to 
the problem of poverty and dependency depends not on ancient philo- 
sophic theories or sentimental or religious appeals. It rests upon two 
fundamental propositions: (1) that these problems must be understood 
in the light of all the knowledge which modern science has made 
available; (2) that treatment, both individual and social, must be based 
upon such an understanding of the problem as is provided by all the 
knowledge available, both as to causation and as to methods of treating 
individuals and modifying social circumstances. 

Endeavors to Understand the Problem. In the modern approach to 
these problems two fundamental inquiries are made: (1) What are the 
extent and character of the problems of poverty and dependency? 
(2) What are the factors which cause poverty and dependency and 
what are the conditions under which individuals become poor and 
dependent? While social statistics are in a very unsatisfactory state, 
every year increasing knowledge concerning the extent of the problem 
is coming into our possession. The United States Census, reports of 
boards of control, and of city agencies of various sorts are providing 
us information never before available. With increasing taxes the tax- 
payers have become interested in the cost of supporting those who are 
unable to support themselves. Some day, perhaps, we may employ as 
good accounting methods touching these matters of social concern as 
we now do with reference to the bank clearings, foreign commerce, 
agriculture, and manufacturing. 

In trying to understand these problems we seek to ascertain the 
factors and conditions which produce them. Various methods have 
been devised for this purpose. One of these is the survey method. 
This has been employed by the United States Bureau of Labor and by 
various state bodies, as well as by private institutions like the Russell 
Sage Foundation. By this method as wide a survey as possible is made 
of the number of people having a certain income in the endeavor to find 
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out how many of them are living decently and comfortably and how 
many are falling below the poverty line. In addition to the survey 
method there is the case-counting method. There is an increasing 
number of case-working agencies dealing with the poor and dependent 
in the records of which we may find some light thrown upon the causes 
of dependency. If more careful case work were done by these agencies, 
their records would provide the best insight into the causes of poverty 
and dependency. While at the present time the work is of such a 
nature that frequently its results cannot be relied upon, fortunately 
the investigations of the case workers are becoming ever more pene- 
trating and useful to the students of the factors of poverty and 
dependency. Furthermore, with the recent development of psycho- 
logical and psychiatric knowledge, much light has been thrown upon 
the personal characteristics which result in poverty and dependency. 
The case worker dealing with the dependent family is coming to rely 
in an inc.easing number of cases upon the results of the examinations 
of the psychologist and the psychiatrist. In the defective personality 
he finds a factor making for personal demoralization. Furthermore, 
with the growth of our knowledge of the social factors surrounding 
individuals and of their effects upon personality, we are able to under- 
stand better than ever before the interplay of social conditions with 
personality in the making or marring of a life. The conviction is grow- 
ing that, while defective and warped personalities are the most likely to 
go astray in our social life, whether they act as normal human beings 
in our complex society depends very much upon the social influences 
thrown about them during their early development. We are coming 
to see that even defective personalities are subject to social control. 
Therefore, our study up to the present time leads to the conviction that, 
reduced to its simplest terms, poverty and dependency result from two 
great sets of factors, viz., personality ill adjusted to make its inde- 
pendent way in the midst of our complex civilization and the civilization 
surrounding that personality which either shelters it and allows it to 
make the best of its poor capacity, and stimulates it to better endeavors, 
or crushes it down in the competitive struggle. 

Treatment is Based Upon an Understanding of the Factors Making 
for Poverty and Dependency. (a) If we are to treat properly those 
who have fallen in the fight of life into poverty or dependency, we must 
have an understanding of the historical motives and methods of treat- 
ment. We cannot break with the past; we have to deal with the 
institutions we have here and now, endeavoring as we may to change 
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them in accordance with the suggestions of modern scientific sociology. 
For example, the poorhouse and public outdoor relief is here. More- 
over, we have many other institutions which have come down from the 
past, like institutions for the insane and feeble-minded, orphanages, etc. 
When shall we use them and when shall we try other methods? 
Moreover, we cannot begin the treatment and prevention of poverty 
and dependency without a clear understanding of how much part the 
historic motives of charity play in the actions of men and women 
of to-day. 

(b) Treatment must be based upon a knowledge of the factors 
revealed by the methods of study cited above. We cannot ignore either 
the factor of personal defect or of social maladjustment. Both must 
be taken into consideration and our treatment must be based upon the 
part which each has played in the development of the poverty or 
dependency of the case involved. That knowledge will indicate to us 
what measures we must take if we are to rehabilitate the person, just 
what sort of stimulus must be applied, what changes must be made in 
the living conditions, how to secure greater income, and how spend it 
more efficiently, what personalities shall be brought into contact with 
the case in order to bring about a better adjustment to the circumstances 
of life. 

In Contrast to the Historical Motives Cited Above, Modern Soci- 
ology Stresses the Social Motwe of Charity. The social motive implies 
rehabilitation of the poverty-stricken and the dependent. Throwing a 
crust to a beggar or giving indiscriminately or without knowledge of the 
circumstances of the person to whom the gift is made does not promote 
rehabilitation. It may, indeed, even increase the pauperization of the 
person concerned. Experience has shown that rehabilitation is possible 
only when each case is taken one by one, all of the difficulties dealt with 
in full view of the circumstances which have brought the person to 
poverty or dependency. This is what we call social case work. It must 
be done in terms of the individual ; it cannot be done en masse. 

The social motive includes also a program of prevention. No longer 
can we be satisfied with trying to repair the broken lives, maladjusted 
personalities, that are the product of our social life at the present time. 
Prevention must begin by controlling the defective personality as early 
as possible. This means that the school, the church, as well as the 
social worker, must understand the nature of mental defect and emo- 
tional unbalance. Many of these unsuccessful lives are such not only 
by reason of defective germ-plasm but also by reason of the experiences 
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they have had in the home, on the playground and in school during the 
early years of development. Therefore, around the defective and the 
normal personality society must throw wholesome, constructive environ- 
ment, which will develop the best potentialities in each one, train them 
for a life of economic independence and social usefulness, and thus 
prevent the operation of the forces which demoralize and drive down 
to poverty and pauperism. In short, the modern motive of philanthropy 
is constructive and preventive. 

Once—indeed, until quite recently—a strange fatalism marked the 
discussion of the problem. It was assumed that some were destined 
to be rich and powerful, to have leisure and culture, while others were 
doomed to lifelong toil, to meager culture, if any at all, to want, to 
haunting fear of pauperism, and to all the train of evils following in 
the wake of penury. This smug philosophy on the part of the fortunate 
on the one hand and the patient acceptance of a hard lot as a dispensa- 
tion of a wise Providence or a remorseless Fate, on the other, are now 
being questioned. Once economics and Darwinian science joined hands 
in consecrating as a law of progress the doctrine that the poor and the 
weak deserve no consideration; that the struggle for existence is 
Nature’s method of perfecting the race; and that the poor and the weak 
must be allowed to suffer and perish—the more quickly the better. 
Now, however, both economics and science have found not only their 
souls, but have discovered that non-interference with the social arrange- 
ments which produce weakness and want not only crush the “unfit,” 
but also injure the potentially “fit.” The great English economist, 
Alfred Marshall, says: “The dignity of man was proclaimed by the 
Christian religion; it has been asserted with increasing vehemence 
during the last hundred years; but it is only through the spread of 
education during quite recent times that we are beginning at last to 
feel the full import of the phrase. Now at last we are setting ourselves 
seriously to inquire whether it is necessary that there should be any 
so-called ‘lower classes’ at all; that is, whether there need be large 
numbers of people doomed from their birth to hard work in order to 
provide for others the requisites of a refined and cultured life; while 
they are prevented by their poverty and toil from having any share or 
part in that life.” ? 

Likewise, modern science recognizes that in human society other 
factors than “natural selection” must be considered. Thus, Thompson, 

*Marshall, Principles of Economscs, London and New York, 1891, p. 3. 
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the biologist, has written, “By analogy, then, it seems on a prion 
grounds legitimate to expect that*biological analysis applied to the 
life and history of societary forms will be fruitful; ... But the 
analogy also suggests that the result of analysis in terms of lower 
categories will in the long run be to bring the distinctively social into 
stronger relief, and that certain progress in the utilization of biological 
formulae will depend on the relative completeness with which the 
biological factors operate in social activity can be discovered. A 
chemico-physical analysis of organic processes which left out electrical 
factors would be inept, indeed; a biological analysis of social processes 
which left out, say, the ‘mutual aid’ instinct, would, we venture to 
think, be equally fallacious.” He further remarks: “Not a few 
sociological writers have echoed the warning of Herbert Spencer that 
modern hygienic and therapeutic methods interfere with the natural 
elimination of the weaklings whose survival consequently becomes a 
drag on the race, and there is doubtless some force in the argument, 
especially if we could confine ourselves to an entirely biological outlook. 
It appears to us, however, that the practical corollary that we should 
cease from interfering with natural selection, as the phrase goes, is as 
fallacious as it is impossible. 

I. It seems a little absurd to speak of, say, the prevention of an 
artificially exaggerated infantile mortality as if it were an interference 
with the order of nature. 

2. Much weakness which may readily become fatal is simply modifi- 
cational, due perhaps to lack of nutrition at a critical moment; many 
weakly children grow up thoroughly sound; and even if we do keep 
alive some whose constitutions are intrinsically bad, we are at the same 
time saving and strengthening many whose intrinsically good constitu- 
tions only require temporary shelter. One enthusiast over microbic 
selection says, “The higher the infantile death-rate which medicine so 
energetically combats, the surer is the next generation of being purged 
of all the weakly and sickly organisms.’ But he omits to record the fact 
that the infantile maladies also affect the intrinsically strong and capable, 
and often weaken them, one might say, quite gratuitously. 

3. Many of the microbic agents which thin our ranks are very 
indiscriminate in their selection, and even if we believed that in warring 
against microbes we are eliminating the eliminators who have made 
our race what it is—as the enthusiastic apologists for Bacteria declare— 

*Thomson, Heredity, London, 1912, p. 513. 
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it is surely open to us to put other modes of selection into operation. 
It were a sad confession of incapacity 1f man could not select better 
than bacteria. 

4. Finally, since we cannot keep the biological outlook, is it ridic- 
ulously old-fashioned to plead that even when the physical constitution 
is miserable, the weakling may be a national asset worth saving, for its 
mental endowment, for instance, and for other reasons? That the 
weakling is to be allowed to breed more weaklings if 1¢ can, 1s another 
matter, J-veryone agrees that the reproduction of weaklings should be 
discouraged in every feasible way—in every way compatible with 
rational social sentiment.” 7 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1. The Results of the Religious Motive in Almsgiving. Warner, American 
Charities, Third Edition, pp. 5-8; Lecky, History of European Morals, 
Vol. IJ, pp. 79-101. 

2. A Sketch of Roman Charity. Lecky, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 73-75; Fowler, 
Social Life at Rome, pp. 36-39. 

3. Motives and Methods in the Care of the Poor in the Book of Psalms. 

4. A Sketch of Jewish Charity in the Middle Ages. Proceedings, National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 1883, pp. 323 ff. 

5. Jesus’ Attitude toward the Dependent. The Gospels. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


What was the original root of charity? 

What are the four historical motives of charity? 

Point out the good and evil results of each of these motives. 

What characteristics mark the modern approach to the problem of 
poverty? 

Discuss the proposition that charity and medicine tend to keep alive the 
unfit members of society. 

Why should we not allow the brute struggle for existence to go on 
without interference? 


ay. et us 


*Thomson, Heredity, London, 1912, pp. 531, 532. 


CHAPTER III 
DEPENDENCY, PAUPERISM AND POVERTY 


HEN we hear someone say that a person is dependent what does 
the term “dependent” mean to us? Is he a helpless child, 
dependent upon his father for support? Is he a helpless cripple, 
dependent upon his wife? Or is he a pauperized man who could support 
himself, but who is so lacking in self-respect and ambition that he is 
willing to let the public provide for him? There are different kinds 
of dependents. Some furnish us no social problem; others are a 
challenge to our social machinery. Likewise, the terms “pauperism”’ 
and “poverty” mean one thing in the mouth of one person and quite 
another thing when used by someone else. As--popularly used, all 
these terms are vague. Sometimes “dependency” and “pauperism” are 
used synonymously. At other times “poverty” and “pauperism” are 
used interchangeably. In the interest of clear thinking definite mean- 
ings should attach to these terms. 


DEPENDENCY 


As indicated above, there are varieties of dependency. A child 
supported by his father is not dependent in the same sense as a pauper 
in the almshouse. A wife supported by her husband is a dependent, 
but not in the same sense as if on the death of her husband, lacking 
relatives and unable by reason of sickness or a family of small children, 
she must be supported by the overseer of the poor, or a relief society. 
An aged father supported by his son is dependent, but not in the same 
sense as a lazy father, still able to work, who insists that his son support 
him because he is his son. All these are cases of dependency. What 
then differentiates one from the other? How shall we classify them? 

There are three principal kinds of dependents besides a cross-classifi- 
cation. They are natural dependents, customary dependents, and legal 
dependents. Cutting across all these is another, normal or abnormal 
dependents. 

Natural Dependents. Natural dependents are such by reason of 
the ties of nature, filial, marital, or parental. A child is naturally 
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dependent upon its parent. Birth makes that dependency upon the 
mother most direct; natural selection has determined that the young 
is also dependent upon the father, although to a less extent, especially 
in the more primitive tribes of men. The aged parent is dependent 
upon the child. This dependency is less directly natural than the child 
upon the parent, in that the child’s support of the parent is not often 
the result of natural selection, but of social motives. However, the 
dependency may rather be considered natural than customary or legal. 
The wife also is bound to her husband by natural ties—the ties of sex. 
Perhaps natural selection has had something to do with the establish- 
ment of wife dependency, although social ideas, customs and traditions 
account for its continuance. So also with the support of an incapaci- 
tated husband by the wife. Agaih, the blood-relative is supported in 
certain circumstances by relatives. This dependency is more remotely 
natural than either that of the child or the parent. Social factors, such 
as intimate acquaintanceship, customary group sanctions, and fear of 
the gods, all enter in to produce the sense of obligation to help the 
unfortunate relative. But here again there is a natural bond between 
the benefactor and the beneficiary and natural selection probably has 
produced in some degree this sense of obligation. 

Customary Dependency. Customary dependency is that which 
arises by reason of social custom in the care of the unfortunate. As 
associations developed in social groups, such as secret societies, lodges 
and churches, special obligations of these groups to support an unfor- 
tunate member grew up. We shall see in a subsequent chapter how 
the church and the medieval guilds undertook this task. In modern 
society such associations recognize similar obligations. Moreover, with 
the development of civil society, neighborhood groups, even when 
kinship ties are lacking, recognize the obligation to care for unfor- 
tunate people in the neighborhood. All these are examples of cus- 
tomary dependency. Another is the obligation which some people 
have felt to help any beggar upon the street. 

Legal Dependency. Legal enactments are of two sorts. Those 
things which have been sanctioned by custom finally are enacted into 
law, provided they are of such nature that they are of interest to the 
whole group and provided that the customary sanctions are not suf- 
ficient to compel universal obedience. After society has developed to 
such a degree that problems which are new to the experience of the 
group have arisen, and for which there are no customary sanctions, 
such relationships are then regulated by law. The first of these gen- 
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eralizations is illustrated by the legal regulation of the support of one’s 
own kindred; the second by the enactment of laws governing the 
support of strangers. 

A man’s child is a natural dependent upon him. It is also a legal 
dependent, and a customary dependent. A man’s wife is primarily a 
customary dependent. However, the law in most countries has made 
her also a legal dependent. In some states other relatives than child 
and parent are a legal obligation to support; in others, other near 
relatives are customarily looked upon as having the duty of supporting 
dependents, but there is no legal obligation to do so. Thus, all natural 
and some customary dependents are legal dependents. The tendency is 
for all customary as well as natural dependents to be made the depend- 
ents of the individual obligated by nature and by custom to support 
them. That tendency was checked, however, in the development of 
the care of the unfortunate in the case of certain customary dependents, 
by the state taking over the functions of guild and church. 

When, through the failure of the church and the guilds to meet the 
problem of dependency, and when the state developed a more complete 
sovereignty, as will be noted in a later chapter, laws were passed which, 
while still leaving with private individuals and private organizations 
the right to care for their own members, yet provided for the public 
support of those who were without relatives or relieving organizations. 
Hence, legal dependents are of two classes: (1) those dependents 
whose relatives or members of their families are obliged by law to 
support them, and (2) those persons who are without private means 
of support but who by law must, in the interest of the general welfare, 
be supported by the state. 

Normal and Abnormal Dependency. Still another classification 
of dependents must be made. Dependents may be divided into normal 
and abnormal. The child supported by his parent, during the period 
of his childhood when unable to support himself; the wife supported 
by her husband, and the aged parent cared for by his child are normal 
dependents. In the ordinary circumstances of life such people are 
dependent. It is true that with the development of society it is becoming 
a question whether the aged parent is a normal dependent. So far, 
however, as the dependency is due to the infirmities of age, and by 
reason of the fact that up until recently the support of aged parents 
was considered an inevitable obligation, we can call the aged parent a 
normal dependent. Hence, what we mean by a normal dependent is 
one who by reason of the ordinary incapacity of age or sex is aided 
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by a natural supporter. Normal dependency is synonymous with 
natural dependency, except in such cases as parent, spouse, or child 
who shirks his duty to contribute what he can to his own support. 

On the other hand, the abnormal dependent is represented by the 
pauper in the poorhouse, the child who must be supported by someone 
else than his own father or mother, or someone in loco parentis, by 
the widow or family supported by the Charity Organization Society. 
The abnormal dependent may be either willingly or unwillingly de- 
pendent upon others. The old rounder who lives off the public, as 
Washington Gladden said, “making a living by looking for work and 
successfully failing to find it,” and the man who has been injured at 
work and has to be helped by private or public charity are both abnormal 
dependents. One, however, is abnormally dependent by reason of 
circumstances over which he has no control, while the other is such 
partially at least by reason of his own willingness. Hence, abnormal 
dependen:y is that which results in abnormal social relationships, 
whether by reason of circumstances outside or within the dependent’s 
control. 

The different varieties of dependency may, therefore, be represented 
by the following diagram: 


Abourmal. 





This diagram is intended to indicate that a large part of the natural 
dependency is customary and all of it legal; part of the customary is 
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natural and part of it legal; part of the legal is customary and part 
natural ; while a very small portion of natural dependency is abnormal, 
more of the customary and a large part of the legal is abnormal. 

These distinctions are not just so much logomachy. They help us 
to understand the dependency we observe and they indicate a basis of 
treatment. Natural dependency creates no social problem. It is not 
pauperizing in its effects. Customary dependency gives us the problem 
of the pauperized individual and family as soon as it exists in complex 
social relations where one does not know well every person he meets. 
Legal dependency thrusts upon the sociologist problems of technique 
in administering relief so that the individual and the family will not 
be pauperized and yet will be rehabilitated. 


PAUPERISM 


The terms “pauperism” and ‘‘pauper” are used vaguely. Is the per- 
son who is poor always a pauper? Is the person who is dependent 
always a pauper? Is the pauper only that person who is willingly sup- 
ported by others, who wants the world to afford him a living without 
work? The term has been used in all these senses. Sometimes the 
person who is poor is a pauper, but not always. Sometimes the person 
who is dependent upon others for support is a pauper, but one’s little 
child, though dependent upon him, is not a pauper. Certainly the 
adult who possesses the spirit of willing dependency is a pauper, but 
is not that person also a pauper who however unwilling depends upon 
others than his natural supporters? Certainly from the point of legal 
definition the helpless widow, unable to support her little family by 
washing every day, let us say, and therefore receiving part of her 
support from the public relief official, is a pauper. Is she less a pauper, 
if she receives the help from an Associated Charities, a church relief 
society, or neighbors? One can dispute endlessly about definitions. 
For purposes of statistics of pauperism the legal definition must be 
used, and therefore should be extended to those receiving relief from 
individuals or private organizations. From the standpoint of method 
of treatment, of course, it makes all the difference in the world whether 
the person receiving aid has the pauper spirit or possesses an independ- 
ent spirit. Statistics of pauperism, however, have not yet been so 
refined that those differences have been taken into account. Hence, we 
shall define pauperism as that condition of life in which one depends 
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upon someone else than his natural or legal supporter for his sustenance 
etther in whole or in part.’ 

Paupers may be classified in four different ways: (1) those de- 
pendent in whole or only in part; (2) temporary or permanent pau- 
pers; (3) private or public paupers; (4) willing or unwilling paupers. 

Those dependent wholly for the most part are sick and aged persons 
and infants. All their support must be given them by others than their 
natural supporters. Those supported in part are they who are able to 
secure part of their income from their own labor or from other 
resources, such as savings or insurance, or from relatives who are 
legally liable. An example is the widow who has been left some 
insurance by her husband, or who is able to work for part of her 
support, but must be helped in addition. 

A temporary pauper is one who does not receive aid all of the 
time. A permanent pauper is one who receives help all the time. 
In bot!: cases it makes no difference as to whether the support is in 
whole or in part. A pauper in the almshouse is perhaps the best 
example of a permanent pauper. If, however, he is what is called in 
England an “in and out,” i. e., one who comes in for a few months in 
the winter or when sick and then goes out and makes his way, he 
could not be called a permanent pauper. The term refers to one who 
is dependent apparently for an indefinite period. A temporary pauper 
is typified by the family who is self-supporting except in the winter 
time, or in times of sickness or at times of slack employment. 

A private pauper is one who receives help from an individual or a 
private organization, while a public pauper is one who receives assist- 
ance from public funds. An example of the first is the beggar on 
the streets or a family being helped by a church relief society or an 
associated charities. The second is represented by one helped by the 
county overseer of the poor or who is relieved in the poorhouse. 

A willing pauper is one who has lost his independence of spirit 
and would rather be supported by others than by his own efforts. 
Often the willing pauper pretends to be unfortunate, and to be very 
sorry that he is compelled to accept relief. His very spirit is cor- 
rupted. Often through the frequent exercise of self-pity he has 
persuaded himself that the world owes him a living. He is a fine 
example of one who has committed the unpardonable sin against the 


*Hollander, Abolition of Poverty, p. 2. “The condition of those who are in 
chronic need of public aid or private relief to maintain existence is described 
more accurately as pauperism.” 
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spirit of independent self-respect. The unwilling pauper is one who 
is in such circumstances that he must accept aid, but whose nature 
revolts against it and who makes every effort to restore himself to 
self-support. The psychological dialectic of personal development, 
however, is such that the pauper who unwillingly receives help often 
degenerates in spirit until he is a willing pauper, unless with the relief 
there goes along the skillful service of a trained social worker who 
constantly stimulates his endeavor to self-support. 

These classes are not mutually exclusive. They cut across each 
other as represented in the following diagram: 
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These classifications will have to be taken into account before a 
proper measure of pauperism for purposes of scientific study can be 
made. We can never compare the pauperism of one state with another, 
one county with another, until we know not only the numbers who 
have received relief, but whether they receive it from public or 
private sources, whether it was received all the year round or only 
for a month, whether those who received it were confirmed in their 
pauper spirit, or whether they received it as “bitter bread,” and 
whether they received the whole or only part of their support. Until 
we know these things what can we really know about the effects of 
the laws and customs of different countries upon the spirit of the 
people? Without that knowledge we are groping more or less in the 


dark in the enactment of laws relating to poor relief, and in the 
establishment of relief practices on a scientific basis. 
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POVERTY 


Poverty is another term loosely used but which for purposes of 
careful thinking must be given a definite meaning. Do we mean by the 
term “poverty” dependency? Is it synonymous with pauperism? A 
few years ago in New York an old man died who had begged upon a 
certain street corner for a number of years. He had feigned blindness 
and had acquired the trick of turning his eyeballs so that the whites 
showed in order to appear to be blind. When he died, he was found 
to be worth several hundred thousand dollars. Was he in poverty? 
Certainly not. Was he a pauper? Just as certainly he was. On the 
other hand, the writer knew a man in New York City who was 
dying of tuberculosis. He and his family were working in every 
way possible to support themselves. They lived in a basement on an 
income insufficient to support even one person.. They received no 
aid frcm any source, but were undernourished. They were not pau- 
pers. They were, however, in poverty. 

Again, a family has an income which would be sufficient to support 
an ordinary family of similar size. Let us say that the income is 
$1,385 a year, the minimum set in November, 1919, by the National 
Industrial Conference Board for the support of a man and wife and 
three children in Lawrence, Mass. However, because of bad manage- 
ment they do not have sufficient to eat, proper clothing, and a decent 
place to live. The result is lack of vitality, frequent sickness, the de- 
moralization of family life and a gradual descent in the scale of 
family life, economic productivity and citizenship. Are these people 
in poverty? Yes, they are in poverty, not because of inadequate income, 
however, but because of inadequate expenditure. Therefore, we can 
say that poverty is due to one or both of two sets of conditions. It 
results either from inadequate income or unwise expenditure or both. 
We shall therefore define poverty as that condition of living in which 
a person either because of wmadequate income or unwise expenditure, 
does not maintain a standard of living high enough to provide for the 
physical and mental effictency of himself and to enable him and his 
natural dependents to function usefully according to the standards of 
the society of which he ts a member. 

The Standard of Living. This definition of poverty is based 
upon the scale of living. The standard of living is the gage which 
enables us to determine the extent of poverty. 

In the effort to establish a standard of living it has become clear 
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that there is a confusion of terms. The term has been used to indicate 
both (1) that people at various economic and social levels actually con- 
sume, and (2) what is necessary to enable a person to function suc- 
cessfully in a given station in life. The former should be called “scale” 
of living, while the term “standard of living” should be used to desig- 
nate the sum total of goods and services necessary to successful func- 
tioning in one’s economic and social class. Four scales of living have 
been recognized in every society: (1) the poverty scale, which repre- 
sents the mode of living of those who have barely enough to prevent 
their receiving charity or from going into debt; (2) the minimum, or 
subsistence scale, based upon the necessities of mere existence with 
little or nothing for social needs; (3) the health and comfort scale, 
which represents a slightly higher level with not only the necessities 
of existence but also with provision for comfort, for self-respect and 
decency, for insurance against “the buffetings of outrageous fortune,” 
for education of the children, for a certain amount of recreation, and 
for self-development; and (4) the luxury scalé The standard of 
living means at least the second of these, and there is a tendency to 
insist that the term be used to designate the third. As a matter of fact, 
there are two standards, (1) a subsistence standard and (2) a decency 
or comfort standard. Below these standards it is impossible for most 
people to function successfully as members of society.? 

In determining a standard of living it must be remembered that 
man does not live by bread alone. He must have something besides 
the bare necessities such as food, clothing, housing, heat and light, 
to keep himself in physical condition. He must have sufficient to 
enable him to keep in good mental health, for his physical efficiency is 
dependent not only upon a full stomach and a warm back, but upon 
contentment and mental development as well.2 Moreover, he must 
have sufficient to enable him to keep the respect of others in the class 

® Tentative Quantity and Cost Budget Necessary to Maintain a Family in 
Washington, D. C. at a Level of Health and Decency, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, 1919, p. 5; Cornish, The Standard of 
Living, New York, 1923, pp. 62-64. 

*For recent discussions see Cornish, op. cit., Chaps. I-VI; McMahon, Social 
and Economic Standards of Living, Boston, 1925, Chaps. I-III, XVII-XIX; 
Lescohier, The Labor Market, New York, 1919, p. 95; Standards of Living, A 
Compilation of Budgetary Studies (Revised Ed.), Bureau of Applied Economics, 
Bulletin No. 7, Washington, 1920. 

*“Nor is it (destitution) merely a physical state. It is, indeed, a special fea- 
ture of destitution in modern urban communities that it means not merely a lack 
of food, clothing and shelter, but also a condition of mental degradation.” Sidney 


and Beatrice Webb, The Prevention of Destitution, London, New York, Bom- 
bay and Calcutta, 1912, p. 1. 
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of society in which he moves, else his ambition is strangled and the 
props to economic and social achievement are knocked out. There- 
fore, the definition includes mental and social efficiency as well as 
physical. This close connection of the mental and physical is pointed 
out by Alfred Marshall as follows: “And in addition to the Residuum, 
there are vast numbers of people, both in town and country, who are 
brought up with insufficient food, clothing, and house-room, whose 
education is broken off early in order that they may go to work for 
wages, who thenceforth are engaged during long hours in exhausting 
toil with insufficiently nourished bodies, and have therefore no chance 
of developing their higher mental faculties.” 

Relation of Poverty and Pauperism. It is very difficult to draw 
any hard and fast line between poverty and pauperism, when it comes 
to particular cases. Some who fall below the poverty line receive 
assistance from charity, while others just as necessitous do not, but 
struggie along in some way. Technically, the former are paupers 
because they are dependent for a living upon someone other than a 
natural supporter. Yet, if they are given the right kind of treatment 
they will most willingly become self-supporting. They are both in 
poverty and are dependent and are technically paupers, but they are 
not chronic paupers. Therefore, in that somewhat broad border-line 
between poverty and pauperism of the chronic sort there is a class 
of dependents who have in themselves under changed circumstances 
the potentiality of rising from both pauperism and poverty. 

Since poverty is the main cause of pauperism, our most hopeful 
method of attack 1s upon the cure and prevention of poverty. If we 
could eliminate insufficiency of income and wasteful or unwise ex- 
penditure, the only residuum of pauperism would be those individuals 
who are dependent because they have no wish to support themselves. 
By the abolition of the conditions which produce poverty we should 
not entirely eliminate pauperism, but we should go a long way in that 
direction. We should deprive the willing pauper of the chief justifica- 
tion of his dependency. We should remove from him the possibility 
of protesting that he is the victim of social and economic conditions. 
By reducing the possible causes of pauperism we should eliminate 
the present uncertainty in people’s minds as to why he is a pauper. 
Then, only those would be paupers who chose to depend on others 
for their living. 
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TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


. A Comparison of Various Definitions of Poverty and Pauperism. 
Hollander, The Abolition of Poverty, Chap. I; Seligman, Principals of 
Economics, New York, 1907, Secs. 255, 256; Henderson, Dependents, 
Defective and Delinquents, Boston, 1901, pp. 8-11; Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, The Prevention of Destitutton, New York, 1912, Chap. I. 

. From the Code of Your State Get the Legal Definition of a Pauper; 
a Dependent Child; a Neglected Child. 

. Read the references in the first two of the last three footnotes and point 
out the differences and similarities between a “scale of living,” and 
“budget level” and a “standard of living.” 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


. Is a student 22 years of age who is supplied money by his father to attend 
the university (1) a dependent, (2) a pauper? 

. Is a woman receiving a mother’s pension (1) a dependent; (2) a pauper? 
If either, classify according to the scheme in the text. 

. An old father who has plenty of money lives with his son and family 
without paying his board. Classify him. 

. A man is boarding with a boarding house keeper, falls sick and is unable 
to pay his board. Is he a dependent? Is he a pauper? 

. A young lady 23 years old and her foster sister 27 years of age are 
teaching in the same school. The foster sister becomes ill with tubercu- 
losis, has to go to a sanitarium. After spending all her savings her 
foster sister sent the money for her care. Is she dependent? Is she 
a pauper? 

. How would you determine the “scale of living” of a given economic 
class, say the families of the members of a given union? How determine 
the “standard of living” for that class? 


CHAPTER IV 


EXTENT OF THE PROBLEMS OF POVERTY AND 
PAUPERISM 


O exact nation-wide measurement of the volume of dependency 

and pauperism has been made in this country. The Census 
Reports state the number of inmates of almshouses, but give no 
figures on outdoor paupers. The difficulty of securing reports con- 
cerning even the number of indoor paupers is so great that no one in 
the United States has had the temerity to attempt to secure nation- 
wide statistics on outdoor relief. 

Still greater is the difficulty of securing information concerning the 
number of people who are in poverty. The difficulty does not inhere 
in the mechanics of counting the number, but grows out of the fact 
that a poverty line must be established. To establish a poverty line 
it is necessary to determine upon a scale of living that is essential 
for an average family, let us say, of five people. Since prices of 
food and other necessaries of life vary in different parts of the 
country, and since the amount of clothing and fuel and the kind of 
houses that are demanded vary with the climate, in practice it has 
been necessary for societies dealing with dependent families to deter- 
mine a scale of living for each locality. The difficulty of establishing 
such a scale for the entire country is very great. However, after it 
is established, there is the gigantic task of discovering how many 
actually fall below this level. 

Efforts to Estimate the Extent of Poverty In spite, however, 
of the difficulties, various cross-section studies of the population have 
been made which reveal in the localities where they have been made 
the proportion of the people in poverty. These studies are valuable as 
indications of the situation. They are samples with all the merits and 
shortcomings of samples. 

1. Poverty in England. One of the first attempts on an intensive 
scale to measure pauperism and poverty was made by Charles Booth, in 
London. This study was made by Mr. Booth and a large number of 
assistants carefully trained for the work. It covered a number of 
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years and the results were published in a series of seventeen volumes, 
the last in 1903. 

This monumental study on the Life and Labour of the People of 
London was the first careful attempt to measure accurately the con- 
ditions in which the poor of that great city lived. He commenced 
the study in a time which has been described as one in which there 
was the greatest social awakening since the Chartist movement. Social 
unrest was rife. Sensational pamphlets such as Besant’s All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men and Children of Gideon, as well as magazine articles 
describing the awful conditions among the London poor were stirring 
the consciences of the English people. Moreover, it was that same 
decade of the eighties that the I*nglish Socialist organizations came 
into being, that the English social settlement movement began, and 
that the Salvation Army under “General” Booth opened its first food 
and shelter depot. Even politicians like Joseph Chamberlain were 
declaring that never before had “the misery of the poor been more 
intense or their daily life more hopeless and degraded.” Parliamentary 
investigations had been carried on in response to this unrest, and parti- 
zan spirit had been evoked both for and against the correctness of the 
sensational pictures of London’s misery. It was in such a time that 
Mr. Booth, a retired merchant, decided to devote his money and energy 
to ascertain what were the facts by a thorough and careful study. As 
a result of that investigation, begun in 1886 and finished in 1902, we 
have the first serious and, to date, the most satisfactory survey, 
measuring scientifically the problems of poverty and dependency, both 
as to extent, causes and character.? 

Mr. Booth divided the people he studied into eight classes as 
follows: 


“A. The lowest class of occasional laborers, loafers and semi-criminals. 
Casual earnings—‘very poor.’ 

es ean earnings. \ together the ‘poor.’ 

. small regular earnings. 

Regular standard earnings—above the line of poverty. 
Higher class labor. 

Lower middle class. 

. Upper middle class.” ? 


rt EO be 


* Abbott, “Charles Booth, 1840-1916,” Journal of Political Economy, February, 
1917, pp. 195-200. | . 

* Labour and Life of the People of East London, London and Edinburgh, 
1889, Vol. I, p. 33. He defined his terms as follows: “By the word ‘poor’ I 
mean to describe those who have a sufficiently regular though bare income, such 
as 18 to 21 s. per week for a moderate family, and by ‘very poor’, those who 
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In 1901, Rowntree published his study of the poor in York, England. 
In both of these studies a minimum income was established below 
which a family could not maintain a decent standard of living. Mr. 
Rowntree’s investigation covered 11,560 families, about two-thirds 
of the population uf York. Mr. Booth’s figures were samples from 
the wage-earning classes of East London. In Mr. Booth’s investiga- 
tions he ascertained that an income of twenty-one shillings per week 
was the minimum amount necessary to maintain a family of five 
persons. Mr. Rowntree’s minimum was twenty-one shillings eight 
pence. 

On the basis of thése investigations an estimate was made of the 
proportions of the population of ‘London and York below the poverty 
line. Mr. Booth’s investigations show that those either already in 
distress or sinking into want constituted 30.7 per cent of the whole 
population of London, while the classes that were either in comfort 
or rising to affluence constituted 69.3 per cent of the population. Mr. 
Rowntree found that 15.46 per cent of the wage-earning class in 
York and 9.91 per cent of the entire population of that city were in 
“primary poverty,” i. e., did not have sufficient income to maintain 
physical efficiency. In addition, he found that 17.39 per cent of the 
population were living in “secondary poverty,” i. e., while the income 
was sufficient, it was spent either for some other useful purpose than 
living expenses or wasted on drink or the like. Thus, he found that 
43.4 per cent of the wage-earning class and 27.84 per cent of the city’s 
total population were poverty-stricken.’ 

These surveys are of significance because they are intensive studies, 
based on a house to house canvass, and a careful investigation of family 
budgets; also because one is from a large city of England and one 
from a small city. Moreover, while they were conducted some years 
apart, the percentages of poverty are remarkably close in the two cases. 

More recently Mr. Bowley and Mr. Burnett-Hurst have published 
the results of their studies made in 1912 and 1913 of four different 
communities in England. These results were published in a book 
entitled Livelihood and Poverty. In this study they considered Mr. 
Rowntree’s standard of twenty-one shillings eight pence, and estab- 
for any cause fall much below this standard. The ‘poor’ are those whose means 
may be sufficient, but are barely sufficient for decent independent life; the ‘very 
poor,’ those whose means are insufficient for this according to the usual standard 


of life in this country.” 
4Rowntree, Poverty: A Study of Town Life, London, 1901, p. 117. 
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lished a new and more elastic standard of their own.’. The findings 
of these investigations are of interest in this connection. They say: 
“The extent of working-class families living below either Mr. Rown- 
tree’s standard or the New Standard ranges, therefore, from (roughly) 
one-seventeenth in Stanley to one-twelfth in Northampton, one-eighth 
in Warrington, and actually just over one-fifth in Reading. It must 
be remembered that besides these families there are the actual paupers 
living in the workhouse and in other poor Law Institutions.” ? 

They continue: ‘An examination of this Table brings to light 
certain very remarkable facts. Furst, if we take the whole working 
class population of both sexes and all ages in each of these four 
towns, and ask what proportion of it is above and what proportion 
of it is below the minimum standard, we find that the percentage 
below is, in the case of Northampton, 9; in the case of Warrington, 
15; in the case of Reading, 29; in the case of Stanley 60 out of 975, 
or 6 per cent.”’® “That in Northampton just under one-sixth of the 
school children and just over one-sixth of thé infants; in War- 
rington one-quarter of the school children and almost a quarter of 
the infants; in Reading nearly half of the school children and 45 per 
cent of the infants should be living in households in primary poverty, 
irrespective of exceptional distress caused by bad trade or short time, 
is a matter to cause the gravest alarm. The proportion of children 
and infants who at one time or another have lived or will live below 
the standard taken as necessary for a healthful existence, must be 
much greater than these large figures show.” 4 

They sum up the investigation as follows: “Let us for a moment 
obliterate the boundaries between the different towns which we have 
described, and regard them as merged into one large city. The city 
contains about 2,150 working-class households and 9,720 persons. 
Of these households 293, or 13%% per cent—of these persons, 1,567 
or 16 per cent—are living in a condition of primary poverty.”* “Out 
of 2,285 adult males in our composite city as to whose earnings we 
have definite information, 729 or 32 per cent were, at the time of our 
inquiry, earning less than 24s. a week.” ® 


*For details of this standard see Bowley and Burnett-Hurst, Livelihood and 
Poverty, London, 1915, pp. 79, 80 
» [bid., pp. 39, 40. 
Ibid., pp. 42, 43, 45. 
Ibid., p. 45. 
_ rbid., p. 46. 
Ibid., pp. 46, 47. 
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On the basis of his findings in Reading, one of the four towns 
studied, and Rowntree’s in York, Bowley ventured to make an esti- 
mate of the extent of poverty in Great Britain as a whole. He says, 
“Assuming about the same amount of poverty, due to other causes, 
as in Reading and York, we shall find, I think, somewhat over 13 
per cent of the industrial working-class population of Great Britain 
below the standard at any one time as compared with 15% per cent 
in York and 25 to 30 per cent in Reading.” ? 

These findings are closely similar to those of Booth and Rowntree. 
Bowley and Burnett-Hurst’s figures relate to primary poverty only, 
while Rowntree’s figures include those in secondary poverty. 

In 1912 Mr. Money, basing his estimate on the increased cost of 
living in England, estimated that Rowntree’s minimum income would 
necessarily be increased from 21s. 8d. to 24s. Id.,? and in 1914 in- 
cluding in his estimate allowances for dues to societies to which the 
workers belong, compulsory insurance, reading matter and amuse- 
ments, necessary for a decent standard of living, he estimated that 
an income of 45s., or if the man is out of work an average of four 
weeks each year, 48s. a week is necessary. Since not many of the 
British workers earn that much—less than 750,000, he thinks—Money 
believes that “the great mass of the people of the United Kingdom are 
below” the poverty line.® 

On the basis of these figures, we shall probably not be far wrong if 
we conclude that from one-fifth to one-fourth of the people in England 
at the time these studies were made were not able wth their incomes, 
and taking into consideration their method of spending the money, 
to maintain such a state of physical eficiency as would keep them 
in health and constantly at work earning an income. 

The War shook the financial and industrial structure of England 
to its foundation. Because of the financial difficulties in which Eng- 
land has found herself since the Armistice she is not publishing the ex- 
haustive statistics on social conditions that she did before the War. 
No such careful studies of conditions in communities as those published 
by Booth, Rowntree, Bowley and Burnett-Hurst have been made re- 
cently. One has to get such facts as are available in the abbreviated 
reports to the House of Commons as to the extent of poverty in that 
country. The most significant figures available are those on unemploy- 

® Bowley, “Working-Class Households in Reading,” Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society, June, 1913, pp. 672-701. 


*Money, Things That Matter, London, 1912, p. 254. 
*Money, The Nation’s Wealth, London, 1914, p. 93. 
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ment. In 1923 there were 10,132,380 persons who received unemploy- 
ment benefits at a cost of 41,500,000 pounds sterling. In addition, 889,- 
ooo received old age pensions, while an additional 1,613,879 paupers 
were relieved. Thus in the neighborhood of 12,000,000 of her popula- 
tion were at or near the poverty line.? 

The number of unemployed, however, has been decreasing recently, 
partly due to changes for the better in industrial conditions and partly 
to the changes in the unemployment insurance law which restrict 
benefits somewhat. 

2. Poverty in America. In America the problem has been attacked 
in a number of different ways. The methods of Mr. Booth and 
Mr. Rowntree have been followed in surveys of districts in large 
cities and in a few cases in surveys of entire communities. In addition 
to these surveys, studies on a more extensive scale have been made. 

During the closing years of the Nineteenth Century and the opening 
years of the Twentieth, a great interest was manifested in the extent 
of poverty. Several more or less careful estimates were made. Among 
these are those made by Kellogg of the Charity Organization Society 
of New York City, by Professor Ely of the University of Wisconsin, 
by Professor C. J. Bushnell, and by Robert Hunter. Charles D. 
Kellogg, of New York City, in 1890, estimated that about 4 per cent 
of the population was in poverty.” Professor Ely, in an article in the 
North American Review in April, 1891, arrived at practically the same 
figure.? Hunter, in his book entitled, Poverty, estimates four million 
as the lowest possible number who are in poverty, and says the figure 
of ten million is more probable.* Bushnell estimated that about 1903 
one twenty-fifth, or 4 per cent, of the population of this country was 
in poverty.® 

Mrs. Louise Boland More, in 1905 and 1906, made a study of 200 
families in Greenwich Village, New York City. This careful study 
showed that among the families of that community, any family of five 
persons which did not have an income of $746 a year had a deficit at 
the end of the year. Of the 200 families studied she found that only 
one-fourth lived on the earnings of the father alone; that about one- 
fourth had a deficit at the end of the year, one-fourth had a surplus, 
and the remainder were just able to come out even. Of the 23 

* Public Social Services, Return to House of Commons, No. 12, 1925, p. 5. 

* Quoted in New Encyclopedia of Social Reform, New York, 1908, p. 934. 

> North American Review, April, 1891. 


* Hunter, Poverty, New York, 1904, p 
* Henderson, Modern Methods of Charity, New York, 1908, p. 390. 
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families who managed to get along without any outside help, although 
they had less than $600 for an average family of four, she found 
that the expenditures were insufficient to maintain physical efficiency, 
and that they suffered physically and morally because of their small 
expenditure.? 

An investigation was conducted in 1907 by a special committee on 
standard of living of the New York State Conference of Charities and 
Correction. They studied 230 families with incomes between $600 and 
$900 per year, consisting of five persons—a husband, wife, and three 
children under working age. The conclusion of this committee was 
that “an income between $600 and $700 per annum is insufficient for 
a family of five to maintain a proper standard of living in the Borough 
of Manhattan.” Leaving aside the exceptions, it is apparent that, on 
an income of $600 to $700, many families in Manhattan have a hard 
struggle for existence.’ 

Various state and federal investigations were attempted to secure a 
more widespread and representative set of facts bearing upon the in- 
come and expenditures of working class families in the early years of 
this century. 

The Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor in 1902 published 
figures on the budgets of 104 families whose average income was 
$814.01. The average size of the family was 4.8 persons. The heads 
of these families were skilled workmen, probably with incomes above 
that of the average working man. The average expenditure of these 
families was $797.83.° 

The Eighteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor of the 
United States in 1903 published the results of a study of the incomes 
and expenditures of 25,440 wage earners, and other persons who had 
salaries not above $1,200. These figures were for the year 1901. The 
families were distributed over 33 states and lived chiefly in the in- 
dustrial centers. The total number of persons in these families was 
124,108. The average size of family was 4.88; 16.18 per cent of them 
reported a deficit at the end of the year and not all of the remainder 
had an adequate income. 

Of the 11,156 “normal” families—i. e., families having a husband at 
work, a wife, not more than five children, and none over 14 years of 

*More, Wage Earners’ Budgets, New York, 1907, p. 267. 

* Frankel, Preliminary Report of Special Committee on Standard of Living, 
New York Conference of Charities and Correction, 1907. 


* Thirty-Second Annual Report, Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 
Boston, 1902. 
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age, no dependents, boarders or servants—2,567 were families with an 
average of 5.31 persons and with an average income of $827.19 per 
year. Of these nearly one-fifth had a deficit. Of the whole 25,440 
families almost a sixth had an average deficit of $65.68 each. 

Inasmuch as it is probable that it was easier to secure family 
accounts from the better type of wage-earning families than from 
those earning less than this group, this study represents an average 
income that is too high for wage-earning families as a whole. 

Studies of the United States Bureau of Labor and the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1908, of conditions in Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts, showed that a fair standard of living in that city ranged 
from $690.97 for certain nationalities to $731.95, while the average 
wage in that city was $447.40.? 

Parmelee estimates that, assuming that all or the great majority of 
the families are supported by one adult wage-earner, “at least one-half 
and probably more of the families of this country are in a state of 
poverty.”*® He arrives at this conclusion by éstimating that four- 
fifths of the family incomes are earned by the husband, one-tenth by 
the children, and 1% per cent by the wives. This is the largest esti- 
mate of the number in poverty which has come to our notice. 

These figures make it probable that a large proportion of the work- 
ers in unskilled industries do not have enough to maintain an adequate 
standard of living. If these figures give any indication of the actual 
situation among the wage-earning classes of this country, the con- 
dition is serious indeed. 

From the above it is apparent that Parmelee’s and Hunter’s figures 
stand very close together. Bushnell, Kellogg and Ely are very much 
more conservative, while the figures cited of wage-earning families 

* Eighteenth Annual Report, U. S. Commissioner of Labor, 1903. 

*F. H. Streightoff, in his study on the distribution of incomes in the United 
States, published in 1912, placed the cost of a minimum standard of living in 
cities of the Northeast and West of the United States at $650, and for the cities 
of the South at $600, yet he says that there are five million industrial workmen 
who are earning $600 a year or less in the United States. _ 

Nearing, in a study published in 1911, covering wages in the United States 
from 1908 to 1910, comes to the conclusion that the average wages in all indus- 
tries for all employees are from $500 to $600 a year. He believes that in view 
of all the evidence, it is fair to conclude that the adult male wage-earners in 
the industries of that portion of the United States lying east of the Rockies 
and north of the Mason and Dixon Line receive an annual wage of about $600. 


He says: “Three-fourths of the adult males and nineteen-twentieths of the 
adult females actually earn less than $600 a year.” As we shall see from other 


agures to be given in a moment, this was an inadequate wage in consideration 
of the cost of living. 


* Parmelee, Poverty and Social Progress, New York, 1916, p. 93. 
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show a larger proportion in poverty. Considering that the studies 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics and the United States 
Bureau of Labor are of working class families and that only 53 per 
cent of the population are in the wage-earning class,’ it would seem 
that Hunter’s and Parmelee’s figures are too high for the entire popu- 
lation. 

Since the War only a few careful studies have been made which 
indicate whether there has been any change in the proportion of the 
people in the United States who are at the poverty line. While wages 
increased very rapidly during the War, prices also increased. 

Up to 1919 the studies of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., indicated that in terms of dollars persons having an income 
above $2,000 had increased from 4 per cent in 1910 to I4 per cent in 
1919, while those having an income of less than $2,000 decreased from 
96 per cent in 1914 to 86 per cent in 1919.7, In 1918 the Federal income 
tax returns showed that over one-third (34.28 per cent) of those re- 
porting had incomes between $1,000 and $2,000, and received only 14.02 
per cent of the national income. Or, put in other words, the most pros- 
perous 5 per cent of the income receivers got 26 per cent of the total, 
the most prosperous 10 per cent received nearly 35 per cent of the 
total. On the whole, however, the result of the War was to reduce 
slightly the inequality in the distribution of the national income. Thus, 
the 5 per cent of those gainfully employed who had the largest incomes 
suffered a diminution of the share they received from 33 per cent in 
1913-16 to about 25 per cent in 1918-19. When, however, we take 
into account the fact that the amount necessary to maintain a family 
rose from $825 in New York City in 1907 to $1,386 in July, 1918, to 
$2,262.47 in Washington in 1919, to $2,243.94 in the bituminous mining 
towns in 1919, and to $2,445.65 in Chicago in 1921, we can easily see 
that a large percentage of our population was on the poverty margin. 

Nevertheless, it has been shown many groups of workers have re- 
ceived a real increase in income. Thus, per capita income in the United 
States increased from $318 in 1909 to $506 in 1918, or reduced to terms 
of prices in 1913, from $333 in 1909 to $372 in 1918, an increase of 
11.7 per cent. The National Industrial Conference Board, reporting 
on 1,678 plants of 23 leading industries, employing 700,000 workers, 

*Thirteenth Census of the Untted States, Occupation Statistics, Vol. IV: 
Population, p. 30. 

* Mitchell, King, Macauley, and Kosauth, Income in the United States, New 


York, 1921, Vol. I, p. 112. 
* Ubid., pp. 117, 147. 
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says that there has been an increase of real wages of 35 per cent 
between 1914 and 1923.1 Even so, Professor Seager says that even if 
there was an equal distribution of income, there would be but “a small 
margin for the normal family above the amount needed to maintain 
a decent standard of living.” 2 What proportion of the people in the 
United States are in poverty, primary or secondary, it is impossible to 
say with our present knowledge, but it is clear that much too large a 
number are on the ragged edge for the welfare of the country. The 
country cannot afford to under-feed, under-clothe, and under-shelter 
millions of its people. Jf a certain proportion, say a fifth, do not have 
the bare necessities of Isfe, how many millions more do not have a 
sufficient income to enable them to make the most of their lives, and 
rear children to be good citizens? Lack of recreation, a poverty- 
stricken social life that gives no outlook beyond the bare necessities, 
ne opportunities for those social contacts that ennoble personality, 
create an aspiration for better things and inspire a sentiment of 
patriotic devotion to the country, and tend to make a useful citizenry 
devoted to the great democratic ideals for which America theoretically 
stands—such conditions are a menace to our institutions. 

The Extent of Pauperism. Darker in its significance, although 
perhaps less widespread in its extent, are the phenomena of pauperism. 
Closely connected in its cause with poverty, pauperism is the term ap- 
plied to those members of society who have not only fallen below the 
poverty line, but have become the recipients of aid from charitable 
organizations or from public funds. It includes the hopeless chronic 
pauper who is willing to fight against adverse circumstances no longer, 
but to eat his bread at the hands of the public or philanthropic organi- 
zations, 

Pauperism, one would suppose, is much more easily measured than 
poverty. However, it is difficult to secure accurate figures of the ex- 
tent of pauperism. 

1. Pauperism in England. England makes very much more careful 
studies of its paupers than does America. The central government of 
the United Kingdom gathers statistics of the number of paupers in 
institutions and also the number given outdoor relief. In 1907 and 
1908, 2% per cent of the population were daily in receipt of poor re- 
lief." On January 1, 1913, the rate had fallen to 2.1 per cent of the 


*Burritt, “Preventing Poverty,” The Survey, April 15, 1925, p. 79. 
* Seager, “Income in the United States,” The Survey, November 19, 1921, p. a7... 
* British Blue Book on Public Health and Social Conditions, 1900, p. 51. 
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population. These were in addition to those who were in receipt of 
Old Age Pensions, who on March 31, 1913, numbered 967,921 or a 
little more than 2 per cent of the population.’ Thus, the paupers and 
Old Age Pensioners together constituted over 4 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom. Excluding the insane and idiot poor, the 
rate was 2.3 per cent of the population. 

Since the industrial decline in England following the War matters 
seem to be very much worse than before. The number of persons 
relieved under the poor laws in England and Wales was as follows.? 


1020 sii e liao it ca ieee wk awe enn ei Geedateasgad 576,418 
TO2 Ta ces we red ee SE GaSe eet Se eeeiaaeente 663,667 
1922 iviicencsnanevetss cate were Macsest ee enaauaades 1,493,066 
NO 23 iio tassasee bud we meee adealetentesecee sees 1,537,990 
TO24 66645 hia even bee baat vase waennorcens earer 1,372,090 
TO25 ic a ateriebine-askere Uinta tienda tu aie rahe Rae Re ee eas 1,205,267 


Thus the high point was reached in 1923, when she gave poor relief 
to 1,547,990 and old age pensions to 889,000 persons. Together these 
two give a rate of over 6 per cent as compared with 4 per cent in 
1913. A decrease has set in as is indicated by the diminution from 3.57 
per cent in 1924 to 3.11 per cent in 1925. Even so, however, this rate 
compares unfavorably with the 2.3 per cent in 1908. Furthermore, it 
must be remembered that during this period the government took every 
possible measure to relieve unemployment, spending in 1924, 2,355,010 
pounds sterling on work for the unemployed, besides 845,000 pounds 
sterling advanced to local authorities for unemployment works.° 
Doubtless the situation would have been much worse had it not been 
for the unemployment and health insurance. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, due to the enormous strain the sums contributed under the law 
were soon used up and the government had to shoulder most of the 
burden. 

2. Pauperism in America. In America we do not have complete 
figures on pauperism from all the states. There is no central body in 
the Federal Government which gathers together from the various 
states the statistics relating to the number of people relieved. Nay, 

* Hazell’s Annual, London, 1914, pp. 429, 430. 

* Statesman’s Year Book, 1925, p. 33; Persons in Receipt of Poor Relief, Return 
to House of Commons, No. 164, 1925. 

* Estimates for Civil Services for Year Ending March 31, 1926, House of Com- 


mons, No. 35-VIII, 1925, pp. 4 and 5; Persons Receipt of Poor Reli-f, Return 
to the House of Commons, No. 164, 1925. 
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more, in a large number of the states, since both indoor and outdoor 
relief is a matter for the counties, or, in some parts, of the townships, 
no figures even for all the counties of many states are to be had. 
Therefore, in order to arrive at an estimate of the amount of pauper- 
ism in the United States, it is necessary to take some states in which 
the figures are available as bases on which to estimate the number of 
paupers in the country. The Bureau of the Census publishes each 
decade, and sometimes oftener, an enumeration of the paupers in 
almshouses. On January 1, 1910, there were in the almshouses of 
the United States 84,198 paupers, while on January 1, 1923, the num- 
ber had fallen to 78,ogo, 7.1 per 10,000 of the population as compared 
with 8.5 in 1910.1 No figures are collected by the Bureau of the Census 
on outdoor relief. 

We have some figures from certain investigations that have been 
made in various cities and of several states of the Union. In a survey 
made in Newburg, New York, it was found that during the four 
months from December, 1912, to April, 1913, 5 per cent of the popula- 
tion of Newburg received charitable relief.? 

The Department of Surveys and Exhibits of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, in a study of the relief situation in Springfield, Illinois, revealed 
the fact that in 1912, 2.8 per cent of the population of that city received 
relief from either public or private sources.® 

In New York State in I9I11, an aggregate of 420,546 persons were 
supported and relieved during the year. This number excluding the 
non-residents constituted 2.33 per cent of the population of the State.‘ 

Indiana collects very useful statistics concerning the relief of the 
poor. On August 31, 1915, there were 3,414 inmates in the poor 
asylums of Indiana. During the year 1915, 97,292 persons received 
help from the township overseers of the poor. Omitting indigent, 
insane, feeble-minded, and other dependents relieved by the state and 
the counties and leaving aside the recipients of private charitable re- 
lief, these make a total of 105,593, or about 3.8 per cent of the esti- 
mated population of the state in January 1, 1916. These numbers had 


* Paupers i in Almshouses, Bureau of the Census, 1910, Washington, 1915, p. 9; 
Paupers i in Almshouses, 1923, pp. 3, 7 
*Newburg Survey, ee on Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, New York City, 1913, p. 
"McLean, The Charities of Shringheld, Illinois, Department of Surveys and 
Exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, I915, p. 57. 
‘Forty-Fifth Annual Report, State Board of C harities, Albany, 1912, Vol. I, 
Pp., p. 190. 
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fallen to 3,365 in the poor asylums and to 79,992 given outdoor relief in 
1922.* 

Everyone has felt the difficulty of arriving at a reasonable estimate 
of pauperism who has attempted it. Besides those cared for by public 
authorities there are many more who have been helped by private 
charities. Following the legal definition and extending it so that it 
includes those who receive any relief from whatsoever source, we shall 
not be above the truth if we place the number at from 3 to 6 per cent 
of the population of the country. Parmelee, in summarizing his dis- 
cussion on this point, says: “So that so far as these census figures give 
any indication, the number of those receiving any charitable aid ranges 
from 3 per cent (which would be a very conservative estimate) to 6 
per cent of the total population. But it must be remembered that these 
figures do not include those receiving outdoor relief from public 
sources, or the large number of persons receiving such relief from 
private charitable organizations and from individuals. 

“In view of the above facts, as well as various others which might 
be cited, it seems reasonable to assume that the number of persons in 
this country receiving charitable aid ranges from 5 to Io per cent, 
varying somewhat according to economic and other social conditions.” ? 

How large is the number cared for by private institutions is impos- 
sible to say. The American Association for Organized Family Social 
Work gathered statistics from 204 cities served by family welfare 
societies in 1922. The total population of these cities is 29,744,000. 
The number of families helped was 265,000. This means that approx- 
imately 840,000 individuals were served by these private agencies in that 
year, or about one person out of 35 in the total population of these 
cities. This again indicates a dependency rate measured only by those 
whom the private agencies helped, of nearly 3 per cent. These figures 
do not cover at all the sick, the mentally diseased or defective, who must 
be supported at the expense of the taxpayers and by private individuals 
and organizations. 

A comparison between the poverty and pauperism rates of Great 
Britain and the United States, even though it is a comparison between 
estimates, may not be unprofitable. It has usually been assumed that 
the United States has less poverty and pauperism than Great Britain. 

1 Indiana Bulletin of Charities & Correction, September, 1916, p. 286; Butler, 
Indiana: A Century of Progress, Board of State Charities, Indianapolis, 1916, p. 
139 b Annual Report, Board of State Charities, June, 1923, p. 8. 


armelee, Poverty and Soctal Progress. New York, 1916, p. 103. 
* Swift, “Our Statistical Message,” The Family, July, 1923, pp. 131-133. 
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That assumption is now seen to have had no basis before the ‘War. 
As we have seen, the pauperism rate in Great Britain is about 214 per 
cent of the population, while in the United States it is about the same, 
varying from the evidently too low estimate made on the basis of the 
paupers in almshouses in the United Stafes, of not quite 1 per thou- 
sand, through 2.8 per cent for Springfield, Illinois, 2.33 per cent of the 
population of New York State, and 3.8 per cent in Indiana to 5 per 
cent in Newburg, New York. When we get more careful statistics 
which include not only the recipients of public poor-relief but also those 
receiving relief from private agencies, we shall probably find that the 
pauperism rate is from 5 to 8 per cent. 

Since the War the disparity between England and Wales and the 
United States in the dependency rate is evident. The 6 per cent of 
dependents in England and Wales cited above did not include the num- 
ber of dependents provided for by private agencies. It is probable, 
therefore, that at the present time the dependency of England and 
Wales is several points higher than in the United States. So far as we 
can judge, since the War, our dependency rate has been decreasing, or 
at least not increasing, while in England it has taken a decided advance. 
However, it must be remembered that these figures are only tentative 
and correction must wait upon further knowledge. 

3. The Cost of Pauperism. Another measure of the importance 
of the problem of dependency is what it costs the independent members 
of society to care for these less fortunate ones. Only indicative figures 
and estimates can be given. These, however, may be helpful in giving 
us an approximate measure of the burden which dependency entails 
upon society. If emotional appeals could have solved the problem, it 
would have ceased to be a problem long ago. Its tragedy for the indi- 
vidual has long aroused humanity’s pity. Such appeals have not, how- 
ever, touched the business sense of the world. Men must be touched 
in what is said to be their most sensitive spot, the pocket-book, before 
many of them will give much serious attention to the matter. 

No way has yet been found by which the cost of poverty can be 
estimated accurately. However, some figures on the cost of support- 
ing dependents are available. 

The total expenditure for the support of the poor in England and 
Wales in 1912 was 14,463,902 pounds sterling, or about $72,310,000. 
In addition, there was paid out in Old Age Pensions 12,200,000 pounds 
sterling, or about $61,000,000. These two items, which leave out of 
account all expenditures for the poor by private organizations, make 
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a total of over $133,000,000.1_ To supply this large amount, over a 
pound sterling had to be levied in taxes for every man, woman and 
child in England and Wales. Since many of the population are able 
to pay little if any taxes, it is not hard to see that the burden was 
no small one upon the taxpayers. From 1900 to 1907 in England and 
Wales the cost of poor relief averaged one shilling four pence per 
pound of ratable value of the property of England and Wales, or more 
than 5 per cent. Since the War the cost of pauperism has very greatly 
increased in Great Britain. Thus, in 1923, the relief of the poor cost 
41,934,437 pounds sterling. In addition, Old Age Pensions cost 19,- 
868,603 pounds sterling, a total of 61,803,040 pounds sterling, or about 
the equivalent of $298,508,683, an increase of almost two and a half 
times that of 1912. In addition to this huge sum England and Wales 
spent 41,573,058 pounds sterling for unemployment benefits. Since, 
however, a part of this came from the contributions of the workers 
themselves, not all of it should be counted in as the expense of the 
relief of dependents.? 

The cost of poor relief in America is very mtich more difficult to 
ascertain. A few of the states keep statistics of the amount expended 
by the public poor relief authorities on relief. In New York State 
in 1911 the State Board of Charities reported the total expenditures of 
the counties of that state for the county poor as $488,658.18. In addi- 
tion to that, for city poor there was expended $568,813.00, or a total 
of $1,057,471.27. Expenses for the support of the poor in almshouses 
and in other institutions brought the total expenses in New York State 
for the support and relief of residents, which was paid out of the 
public funds, to $6,504,453.23.2 This large figure does not take into 
account the interest on the money invested in institutions for the care 
of the poor. As it stands, however, if it had been spread out as a tax 
upon every inhabitant of the state, it would have amounted to $7.14 
apiece. 

Indiana, in 1921, spent on indoor and outdoor adult relief and for 
dependent children a total of $2,273,480. This represents a consid- 
erable increase over any previous year. In 1921-22 in Wisconsin the 
total cost of the care of the dependents, including the dependent in- 


§ Hazell’s Annual, 1914, pp. 420, 430. 
® Public Social Services, Return to House of Commons, No. 12, 1925, p. 5. 
* Forty-Fifth Annual Report, State Board of Charities of the State of New 
York, 1911, Albany, 1912, App., pp. 189, 191, 193, 285, 865. 
: “Annual Report, Board of State Charities of Indiana, Indianapolis, 1923, pp. 
9. 
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sane, mentally defective, children, etc., whose care was paid for out of 
public taxes, was $6,500,000. This figure does not include the amount 
expended by private agencies in the care of the poor. 

In Illinois for 1914-15, $1,500,000 was spent for the support of the 
outdoor poor; in almshouses, $1,150,000, or a total of $2,650,000. In 
addition to this amount, the State spent for mothers’ pensions, $349,200; 
pensions for the blind, $96,900; old soldiers’ relief, $24,650; depend- 
ents in hospitals, orphanages, and homes, $750,000, or a total for the 
public relief of the poor in Illinois of $3,870,750." 

In 1910, according to the United States census, a total of 4,815 differ- 
ent benevolent institutions reported to the Bureau of the Census. Into 
these institutions there were received during the year 5,400,556 differ- 
ent persons. These institutions expended $111,498,155.? 

Social service of various kinds is very much wider than mere in- 
stitutions. New organizations are organized every year and additional 
amounts of money are spent on various phases of social work. Thus, 
in Massachusetts alone in 1923, there were over 1,000 private char- 
itable corporations expending over $33,000,000 a year. 

It is impossible to say how much is expended for the care of the 
helpless by private organizations. Some indication, however, may be 
given by the amounts raised by community funds in various American 
cities and by the expenditures for family welfare associations. Thus 
in 1922 62 community funds received a total of $29,000,000, and that 
year there were about 100 such cities in the United States. It has 
been estimated that private social work in the United States owns 
property worth from two and one-half to three billion dollars; the 
annual cost of running these organizations is said to be not far from 
three-quarters of a billion dollars. Considering only those organiza- 
tions which minister to the outdoor dependents we find from the re- 
ports of the American Association for Organized Family Social Work 
in this country that the cost in 1922 of these organizations in 204 
cities was $7,900,000. These cities comprised a population of 29,744,- 
900.5 It has been estimated that the total charity budget for the United 
States in 1920 was $1,700,000,000.° 


*Tilinois Institution Quarterly, March 31, 1916, pp. 7, 15, 19, 30. 

* Benevolent Institutions, Bureau of the Census, Washington, 1913, p. 16. 

* Conant, “A National Department of Public Welfare: A Debate,” Journal of 
Social Forces, Vol. 2, March, 1924, p. 380. 

‘Northam, “Bureau of Benevolence,” The Survey, November 15, 1923, p. 184. 

* Swift, The Family, July, 1923. 

*Paul and Dorothy Douglas, and Carl S. Joslyn, “What Can a Man Afford,” 
Che American Economic Review, December, 1921, Supplement 2, p. 8. 
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It would be possible, on the basis of any one of these reports, to make 
an estimate of the amount expended by all of the United States by 
calculating the total expended on the basis of the expenditures by these 
states. Such a calculation, however, would have very little value. It 
is probable that more money is actually spent on poor relief in these 
states, which gives a good deal of attention to the matter of poor 
relief, than in the states in which the people have shown very little 
concern. Moreover, a comparison of these three states shows that the 
laws are so different and the methods of administration so diverse 
that the law and administration in any one state could not be assumed 
to hold in any other state. The purpose which I hope the citing of 
these figures will serve is to call attention to the enormous sums that 
are expended on the relief of pauperism. These huge expenditures in 
every state in the Union call for more careful administration than is 
being given them at the present time. They point to the necessity of 
so treating pauperism that this burden shall dwindle rather than grow 
as time goes on. 

Indiana’s experience has shown that careful administration reduces 
the expenditures and at the same time gives better service to those 
receiving relief than careless administration. I{ pauperism costs these 
enormous sums, why should we not give ourselves to the consideration 
of methods by which the making of paupers can be stopped so far as 
that is possible? It is to be hoped that public officials, business men, 
and women’s organizations will give attention to this enormous drain 
upon the resources of the country. 

Social Effects of Poverty and Dependency. Poverty and depend- 
ency are twin social evils. They signify lack of adjustment between the 
people composing a population and the economic and social circum- 
stances in which they live. They indicate that our social machinery 
has not kept pace with our industrial development and our scientific 
knowledge. They indicate a gap between wages and the standard of 
living which society has set up as desirable for all our people. They 
indicate lack of a certain minimum among the people who do not have 
the individual qualities necessary to compete successfully in life. Some 
of this is due to defective stock and the rest to inadequate education and 
imperfect adjustment to the industrial demands of our day. Moreover, 
poverty and dependency are enormous drains upon our productive ca- 
pacity since the great army of our population is living on a scale which 
does not permit decent living and which denies children the opportu- 
nity for proper development. Overcrowded dwellings and inadequate 
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and improper food, the lack of sufficient money to provide the necessary 
provisions for health lay the foundation for disease, the increase of 
disabilities which affect productive capacity, good citizenship and 
happiness. The poverty-stricken congregate in slums where children 
are denied proper recreation facilities, associate indiscriminately in 
streets and alleys, form habits of irregularity, dissipation, vice and 
crime. The poverty-stricken form the great army of those who are on 
the verge of unemployment, constitute the surplus labor reserve, the 
members of which can scarcely make a decent living, and furnish the 
army of tubercular and other diseased members of our society who fill 
the hospitals and require the services of an army of social service work- 
2rs to prevent their utter demoralization. Furthermore, the enormous 
2xpenditures necessary to prevent further degeneration of those on 
the verge of dependency require the expenditure of money and of en- 
ergy and thus constitute a very considerable drain upon the economic 
and social resources of a community. If we as a people were far- 
sighted, we should begin to see that the prevention of poverty and de- 
pendency is one of the first steps to economic independence and pros- 
perity. The sums we pay for the care of the pauper measures the price 
of our neglect and constitutes an indictment of our social stupidity. The 
neglected poor and the demoralized pauper take their toll on the pros- 
perous and happy members of the community both in happiness and in 
money. We shall some time learn that it pays to stop the progress of de- 
moralization consequent upon inadequate income and improper prepar- 
ation for the business of life. Perhaps we shall yet learn that a society 
which binds up the wounds of the broken, cheers the disheartened, 
neals the sick, provides conditions in which happy homes may exist, 
secures proper recreation and associates for children, provides guidance 
for use in the time of adjustment to life, trains wives and mothers for 
homemaking, helps young men to be good husbands and fathers and 
good business men, and inculcates in every possible way the spirit of 
independence in the population is not sheer folly and visionary idealism, 
but is hard-headed common sense. Until we learn that, we shall 
continue to pay the price of our neglect. 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1. Compare the Scope of Rowntree’s Poverty: A Study of Town Life with 
Booth’s Life and Labor of the People of London. 
2. Review More, Wage-Earners’ Budgets. 
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3. Extent of Pauperism in Massachusetts, 1918. Fortieth Annual Report 


of the State Board of Charity of Massachusetts, Part III, pp. 87-91. 
The Cost of Poor Relief in Massachusetts, 1918. Ibid., pp. 91-115. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


Distinguish between primary and secondary poverty. 

Suggest a program for the cure of primary poverty; of secondary 
poverty. 

From the discussion in the book select the best figure indicating the 
amount of poverty in the United States at the present time; in England 
and Wales. 

Has poverty increased or decreased (a) in the United States; (b) in 
England and Wales since the War? 

Has pauperism increased in the United States since the War (a) ir 
numbers of paupers; (b) in cost of support? 

Why has pauperism increased in England to a greater extent than in the 
United States? 

What are the most important social effects of poverty and pauperism? 


PART II 
THE CONDITIONS OF POVERTY AND DEPENDENCY 


CHAPTER V 


HISTORICAL EXPLANATIONS OF POVERTY 
AND DEPENDENCY 


PRIMITIVE EXPLANATIONS OF POVERTY 


S soon as poverty became a common phenomenon it became 

the subject of speculation. While we can place no date for the 
first appearance of an explanation of poverty, it is probable that men 
began to speculate as to the cause of it shortly after it became com- 
mon. As we have pointed out, so long as tribal life lasted as the social 
organization of a people, and goods were owned chiefly in common, 
all were poor together. We find in the early literature of almost every 
people references to poverty. When poverty appears in the literature, 
reflections on the cause of poverty also appear. 

Religious Basis of an Explanation. Religion in a broad sense was 
primitive man’s explanation of all phenomena. His prosperity and 
his wants alike were related to his god or gods. All Nature to some 
peoples was filled with a strange dreaded stuff or magic, to others it 
was tenanted with strange powerful beings somewhat like themselves 
only more powerful and less comprehensible. Among the early He- 
brews, after they had settled in Canaan there is evidence of a belief 
common to many others, that there are different gods for various 
natural objects and for different vocations. The shepherd had one god, 
the agriculturist another. Moreover, since their god was their own 
peculiar possession, he must be concerned with their subsistence. This 
idea was strengthened by the fact that primitive people shared with 
their god the fruits of their flocks and fields. The relationship was so 
intimate and yet the nature of the god was so uncertain that any pesti- 
lence or failure of food supply was attributed to either the pettishness 
or the anger of the god. Hence, when a people suffered from lack of 
food or from disease, it was a certain sign of the displeasure of the 
deity. While they might not understand why he was displeased, 
nevertheless it must be because of some fault on their part. 

Application of Religious Explanation to Individual Life. This 
conception was the most natural thing in the world to carry over into 
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the explanation of individual misfortune. One of the most familiar 
examples of this explanation of poverty, as well as other misfortune, 
is to be found in the Bible. The Hebrew people, like every other 
primitive people, carried over from tribal life these conceptions of the 
close interrelation of sin and suffering. Thus the Prophets explained 
the calamities that befell the Israelites in drouth and pestilence, locusts, 
blasting and mildew. The Psalmist reflects this idea when he says 
that “I have been young and now I am old, yet I have not seen the 
righteous forsaken nor his seed begging bread.” ? A slightly different 
philosophy of poverty is to be found in the poetic and wisdom litera- 
ture characteristic of early peoples. It represents a common-sense 
reflection upon the causes of poverty. Thus a Hebrew Proverb says: 
“The rich ruleth over the poor, and the borrower is servant to the 
lender.” * The connection between poverty and dissipation is indicated 
in: “He that loveth pleasure shall be a poor man; he that loveth wine 
and oil sf all not be rich.”* The connection of poverty with lack of 
industry is indicated in another saying of the Wise: “He that tilleth 
his land shall have plenty of bread, but he that followeth after a vain 
person shall have poverty enough.” © Licentiousness as a cause of pov- 
erty is indicated in this saying of the Wise: “For on account of a 
harlot is a man brought to a piece of bread.” ® 

This pithy wisdom of primitive peoples records many similar obser- 
vations that indicate the reflections of the Wise on naturalistic ex- 
planations of poverty. In the course of Hebrew history it was seen 
that these were inadequate explanations of poverty. With the growth 
of social classes, the development of rich and poor, the oppression of 
the poor by the rich, there grew up with the Prophets an explanation 
of poverty as due to social injustice. Consequently, from that time 
down through the remainder of Hebrew history, concurrent with the 
other explanations, and growing more important in the thought of the 
teachers of Israel, was this fruitful conception. 

Survival of These Explanations. Even in more developed society 
many of these primitive explanations, refined, but yet essentially the 
same, remain. Thus the religious explanation developing from the 
ideas rooted in primitive conditions continues. Sin or unworthiness 


7Amos 4: 6. 

* Psalms 37: 25. 
* Proverbs 22:7. 
“Ibid., 21: 17. 

* Tbhid., 28: 109. 

* Tbid., 6: 26. 
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is the cause of poverty. This explanation has continued down even 
to the present time. Usually, since the birth of natural science, some 
attempt is made to connect the sin with the violation of some natural 
law. 

On the other hand, the important explanation of poverty as due to 
social injustice has developed with the evolution of society. This con- 
ception of the Hebrew Prophets has its fruits in the economic and 
social explanation of poverty accepted at the present time. 

Explanation on the Basis of Heredity. Very early in social de- 
velopment the foundation was laid for a quasi-hereditary explanation 
of poverty. The solidarity of the tribal group was one basis of 
the conception that “the sins of the fathers are visited upon the chil- 
dren even to the third and fourth generation.” Moreover, it is possible 
that the nomadic shepherd had developed breeding to such an extent 
that he understood clearly that certain characteristics were handed 
down by heredity.’ It would be a most natural confirmation of his 
belief that the fathers transmitted their defects as well as their good 
qualities to their children. This conception comes out in the wisdom 
philosophy that “poor folks have poor ways.” The belief in heredity 
as a cause of poverty continued intermittently all through the period 
of the Christian Church. On the other hand, there grew up in the 
Christian Church the curious notion that voluntary poverty was a 
peculiar sign of sanctity. The one who followed the Master most 
closely was he who gave up all his worldly goods and begged his living 
from door to door. Hence, in the Middle Ages we have the orders of 
Begging Friars. 

With the development of modern science and the scientific theory 
of heredity a new impetus was given to the doctrine that explains pov- 
erty on the basis of inheritance. Emphasis was now laid, however, 
upon the inheritance of defects as causes of poverty. Consequently, 
Herbert Spencer believed that the poor should be let alone. Thus, in 
the struggle for existence the weak would be eliminated and the strong 
perpetuate themselves. He assumed that the weak were hereditarily weak 
and the only way to solve the problem of poverty was by their elimi- 
nation. 

The modern theory of the relation between hereditary defect and 
poverty is chiefly in the direction of more careful discrimination in 
the description of what is inherited. While the biologists of the pres- 
ent day do not assume in general terms that poverty is inherited, they 

*Compare Jacob’s device in Genesis 30: 37-42. 
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have put their fingers on certain characteristics which are inherited 
and which tend to produce poverty. The studies have proceeded far 
enough in mental defect to enable us to be quite certain that the hered- 
itary theory of poverty is not sufficient to explain the problem. 

Modern One-sided Explanations of Poverty. Recently, since the 
study of poverty has been more seriously undertaken, various ex- 
planations have been given. Usually, in the search for the causes 
of poverty some person or group has pursued a single line of inquiry. 
Or, attention has been directed to a certain set of facts. Hence, in 
the literature of the last fifty years bearing on poverty, several uni- 
lateral explanations of the problem have been offered. These explana- 
tions fall under two different classes. One class of explanations may 
be placed under the category of the fault-of the individual himself ; 
another under that of economic maladjustment. 


EXPLAN,\TIONS OF POVERTY ON THE BASIS OF INDIVIDUAL FAULT 


1. The individual is poor because he is sinful. This is a continu- 
ance of the primitive explanation. 

2. The individual is poor because he is unworthy, that is, he “does 
not wish to make an honest living” or “he is inefficient because of his 
own fault.” This explanation is a modification, in more rational terms, 
of the first. 

3. Drink is assigned as the cause of poverty. Early temperance 
advocates claimed that 75 per cent of the poverty was due to drink. 
This explanation attempted to serve as the only explanation. 

4. It is claimed that the individual is poor because he is immoral. 
The tendency in the early discussion of the consequences of immoral- 
ity was to offer that as an explanation of poverty. We have already 
seen that the Wise Man in the book of Proverbs assigned this as the 
cause of poverty. 

5. Laziness is often cited in explanation of poverty in a given case. 
Like other causes manifested by individuals, this cause is itself a result 
of conditions either in the individual heritage or produced by environ- 
ing conditions. 

6. Drug habits often are invoked to explain poverty and pauperism. 
Such habits, however, can be shown to be induced by conditions out- 
side the control of the individual himself. To invoke this kind of 
habit as a cause of poverty is to neglect the conditions which account 
for the habit by attention to a surface indication of results. 
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In all such explanations of poverty and pauperism there is little 
satisfaction to the serious student who is looking for objective condi- 
tions which explain why individuals fall into destitution. Hence, while 
so-called ‘‘causes in the individual himself” have been widely used as 
a category in the causation of poverty, in this book such explanations 
are eschewed in the belief that they are unscientific makeshifts. Back 
of each individual failure to achieve an independence are conditions 
either in himself which are inherited or which are in the conditions sur- 
rounding him and so affect him that he becomes destitute. Drug habits, 
laziness, drink and immorality are due either to inherited weakness or 
to social customs, domestic, economic and political conditions which 
affect him adversely and induce a course of life which leads to want. 


EXPLANATIONS OF POVERTY ON THE BASIS OF ECONOMIC 
MALADJUSTMENTS 


I. One of the first of these was that offered by Karl Marx, the Ger- 
man Socialist, who, building his economic philosophy partly on the 
basis of Ricardo’s Iron Law of Wages, asserted that the tendency of 
the present economic system is to retain for the capitalist all but a 
mere subsistence wage. As one of Marx’s interpreters has put it, 
“Labor is paid for, but not paid.” That is to say, while the capitalist 
is willing to pay the laborer, he is not willing to give him all he pro- 
duces. Consequently, poverty exists because the wages paid are only 
those that will enable the most hardy of the workers to subsist. 

2. Henry George’s theory of poverty is that the rent of land is 
taken by the land owners. As soon as the good land is all taken up, then 
land owners can live from the “unearned increment” of the land, while 
the landless man must sell his labor for what it will bring, and produce 
enough to keep both the landlord and himself. He advocated as a 
remedy for this situation the so-called “single tax.” He believed that 
by this means the economic rent of land would be absorbed by the 
Government and thus there would be no object in owning Jand; conse- 
quently, there would be land for anyone who wished to use it. 

3. The English classical economists made some very important con- 
tributions to the theory of poverty but offered no thoroughgoing ex- 
planation. Adam Smith early called attention to the part that the 
poor laws played in causing pauperism. He was followed by prac- 
tically all of the English economists who, even more clearly than he, 
saw the evils of the English pvor laws. 
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Malthus explained poverty as due to the tendency of population 
to outrun food supply. Poverty, therefore, is the inevitable result of 
want of prudence in limiting the size of families. 

4. Spencer’s explanation of poverty was closely allied to that of 
Malthus, but was further extended. Population is made up of those 
fitted by nature to survive in a given situation and of others less fitted. 
The worst of the latter make up the poverty-stricken and the paupers. 
In accordance with this theory, the poor are a species of the unfit. 
They should be let alone and natural selection will eliminate them as 
soon as possible. According to this philosophy, poverty is the result 
of the action and reaction of natural forces which tend to evolve 
a type of human being ever more adapted to the circumstances of 
life. 

The Present Tendency in the Explanation of Poverty. In all 
these explanations of poverty doubtless there has been some truth. 
Without .: doubt, sins of certain kinds lead to poverty. It is also true, 
probably, that as economic forces operate under our present system 
of government and industry, the laborer does not get his just dues. 
There is an element of truth, also, in Henry George’s assertion that 
because land owners take the increment of rent, which is produced 
not by their own improvement of the land, but by the growth of popu- 
lation, with an increasing demand for the land’s products, people who 
do not own land are burdened to some degree with the support of 
the non-working land owners. 

These explanations, however, are not adequate because cases occur 
where even a favored son who is charged with no rent could not make 
a living on the farm. It is also true that there are poor people even 
when labor gets its just share of the product. 

The Modern Explanation of Poverty. As the result of the serious 
discussions regarding this question, the conviction has grown up that 
no one explanation of poverty is adequate. Each of the factors that 
make people poor must be taken into consideration. The physical en- 
vironment, the varying natural endowments of individuals, hereditary 
defects, over-population, maladjustment of production and distribution, 
social maladjustments, such as inadequate education, lack of proper hy- 
giene, etc.—all these must be invoked in order to explain poverty. 
Thus, the modern theory of the causes of poverty has passed beyond 
any one-sided explanation to a many-sided theory. Poverty is a phe- 
nomenon much more complex than the earlier theorists imagined it to be. 
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Chap. I. 
QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


Read Amos 4:6-13, and state the cause of poverty there set forth by the 
prophet Amos. 

What is the conception of the cause of poverty and distress pictured in 
Deuteronomy, Chapter 28? 

What are some of the other important historical explanations of poverty ? 
In what sense is the individual responsible for his poverty? 

In ‘order to have a complete explanation of all the causes of poverty, 
what factors must be taken into consideration? 


CHAPTER VI 


CONDITIONS OF POVERTY AND PAUPERISM: THE 
PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT AND HEREDI- 
TARY INCAPACITY 


E have already called attention to a number of explanations 

of poverty and pauperism; but we have seen that the search 
for the causes and conditions of poverty has led away from the adop- 
tion of any one theory as all-sufficient to explain these social phe- 
nomena. While sin, shiftlessness, drink, licentiousness, poor judgment, 
lack of thrift, etc., may each account for some of the poverty to be 
found in the world, no one of them is sufficient to account for all of 
the poverty. 

Attention has been called to the attempt made in the last thirty-five 
years to ascertain what factors enter into the large numbers of. cases 
that came under the attention of relief agencies. These figures give us 
an indication of surface causes of poverty. Serious students of the 
question, however, cannot be content with the case-counting method. 
For, back of some of these causes, as revealed by the social workers 
with families, lie deeper causes which perhaps cannot be treated sta- 
tistically as yet, but nevertheless are important in the explanation of 
poverty. These causes must be understood before the battle against 
poverty and pauperism can be won. It is not absolutely necessary to 
know what part each plays before we endeavor to correct the condi- 
tions which lead to poverty, but we should at least understand them. 


I. INFLUENCE OF THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 


From the days of man’s emergence from the animal world in the 
prehistoric ages he has been engaged in the task of overcoming Nature 
and subduing her to his service. That beautiful passage in the first 
chapter of the Bible describing God’s blessing on man, “And God 
blessed them: and God said unto them, be fruitful and multiply, and 
replenish the earth, and subdue it; and have dominion over the fish 
of the sea, and over the birds of the heavens and over everything that 
moveth upon the earth,” reflects the Hebrew’s religious conception of 
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the greatness of the conquest already achieved when that passage was 
written, and his explanation of how it had been accomplished. Out of 
the ages long before that—the dim, prehistoric ages, restored to us 
only by the scientific imagination working upon chipped flint and 
painted cave dwelling, upon ceremonial burial, and the bones of cave 
bear and wild horses found in the camping places of paleolithic man 
in Europe—comes to us evidence of the long and painful struggle of 
man to subject Nature. Man has domesticated some of the animals. 
He has selected and developed for his use some of the plants. He has 
spanned the rushing rivers with boats and even bridged the seas with 
his floating palaces. He has leveled the hills and valleys for his high- 
ways. He has ground up the flinty rocks and out of their powder has 
made buildings for his shelter and use. He has brought fire, that 
gift of the gods, under his control, and with it has smelted for his 
purposes the useless ore, and with the product has built his machines 
and his present material civilization. At last he dominates the air to 
a degree, and has harnessed as his servant the very lightning of the 
heavens to turn his wheels and to wing his messages around the earth. 

Yet, with all these triumphs of his cunning and skill, and in spite of 
the way in which he has begun to organize mankind so that natural 
calamity and change of climate shall not fall upon the immediate suf- 
ferer therefrom alone, his achievements have not been sufficient to 
insure that no individual shall suffer from dumb and terrible Nature. 
He has not yet controlled the rain, the winds and the outburst of vol- 
cano and earthquake. The gigantic forces which he has harnessed to 
his service still often burst forth, like only partially tamed wild ani- 
mals, to maim and destroy. The sky is still often above him as brass; 
he cannot make it rain; or when it rains he cannot stop it. Floods 
and fire, tornado and lightning, earthquake and pestilence still sweep 
away man and his works like chaff. 

No one can tell just what weight to give to the physical environment 
as a cause of poverty. It is a matter of common observation, however, 
that some people are poor because of the hostility of the natural cir- 
cumstances amid which they live. 

1. Poor Natural Resources. In the settlement of a country, people 
often occupied the poorer, rather than the richer, agricultural lands 
nearby. Sometimes it was the influence of a sheltering forest or a 
spring of water or a river that led them to such a choice. Moreover, 
with the development of a country and the appropriation of the best 
land, it becomes necessary for new settlers to occupy land that formerly 
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was on the margin of cultivation. In either case the occupant of the 
land of marginal productivity—that is, land that produces very little 
more and sometimes less than enough to pay for the labor expended 
upon it—is poor in comparison with his more fortunate neighbors. 
He may, by changing the method of cultivation, such as by engaging 
in truck gardening or dairying rather than extensive farming, be able 
to make his land produce as much as his more favored neighbors. 
However, if the man who settled on the poorer land had that much 
foresight, it might not seriously affect his economic position. Many 
men, however, settle upon this poor land, who are unable to use it 
efficiently ; consequently they are in poverty. They live on the margin 
of subsistence as truly as the poorly paid wage worker inacity. If any 
disaster comes, they drop into the pauper class. 

Often this factor of poor land is complicated by poor judgment on 
the part of the occupant. Sometimes it was poor judgment that led 
him to choose this land for his home. Sometimes it was merely unin- 
structed judgment, and he was won by the artifices of the agents for 
such land. Not understanding the value of land, and sometimes lacking 
the native ability to learn how to use such land, he goes on from year 
to year with a precarious existence that may be termed poverty-stricken 
and in the event of sickness or old age he may land in pauperism. 

2. Climate. As influential as the soil on the economic welfare of 
humanity is the climate. By reason of long-continued cold, too much 
rain, exceeding drouth, or intense heat, an inhospitable climate may 
produce sickness in the inhabitants. Or a climate may not provide 
warmth and moisture enough to mature the crops. It may be so dry, 
or so cold, as in certain parts of Alaska and Canada, Northern Asia, 
and Northern Europe, as to interfere with the successful practice of 
certain occupations such as farming. In such countries hunting, fishing 
and mining must take the place of industries suited only to a temperate 
climate. Certain people cannot stand such a climate, sickness ensues, 
sometimes death. In either case, the family is often reduced to poverty 
if not to pauperism. 

On the other hand, the climate may be so warm and moist as to 
enervate the inhabitants and cause them to lose their habits of industry, 
if they ever had such, and to live from hand to mouth without proper 
regard for times of need. In various parts of the earth where Nature 
has been very prolific with her gifts, we find some of the most poverty- 
stricken people in the world, due to the enervating influences of the 
climate which inhibits the practice of thrifty, industrial habits. 
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3. Sudden Changes in Climate. Often sudden changes in the cli- 
mate have an adverse influence upon the economic status of the inhab- 
itants of a country. These sudden changes sometimes destroy the 
prospect of a crop. In the arid region of the Central West of the 
United States, for example, many times a fine prospect for a crop is 
blasted by two or three days of hot winds which dry out the ground and 
shrivel the corn and the wheat so that it is valueless. In other places 
a frost destroys a crop which promised thousands of dollars to the 
producers. These crop failures, due to sudden changes of climate, 
characterize every agricultural country on earth. It is no less true of 
India and China than of the agricultural sections of the United States. 

These sudden changes in climate not only destroy the prospects of 
the farmer and often reduce him to poverty, but they have an indirect 
effect upon those who are dependent upon the farmer’s crops for their 
livelihood, such as the merchants who handle his grain and those who 
sell him his goods. Very familiar in the United States was once the 
sight of the settler returning to his old home with all that he had in a 
covered wagon, because of a crop failure due to the exigencies of 
the season. In spite of dry farming methods and insurance, this 
phenomenon to some extent is still to be seen. 

Over long periods of time these sudden changes in climate have 
affected whole peoples. Ellsworth Huntington, in his book on Civiliza- 
tion and Climate, has endeavored to explain the decay of important 
civilizations in Western Asia by reason of the gradual desiccation of 
those regions. Whole populations were forced gradually to leave their 
homes and migrate into other parts of the earth. These changes, he 
believes, gave rise to the great historic migrations from Central and 
Western Asia into Europe.? In any event, they often produce serious 
destitution. 

4. Natural Pests. Another factor in the natural environment, 
destructive of economic independence, is the natural pests which destroy 
crops or other natural resources. For example, the cotton boll weevil 
has forced some cotton-raisers into bankruptcy. The army worm, on 
occasion, has caused the destruction of the farmers’ crops. For years 
the settlers in Kansas and Nebraska were brought to poverty by reason 
of the grasshoppers. The wheat smut and rust, the Hessian fly, and 
other natural enemies of the farmers’ crops, have brought many a poor 


* Huntington, Civilization and Climate, New Haven, 1915. a 
*It is possible that they also account for the migration of prehistoric man from 
Asia into Europe. , 
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man who was struggling for a living, to dependency. The fish diseases 
have much the same effect upon the lot of fishermen. Animal diseases 
affect very appreciably the economic welfare of the farmer in the dairy 
and stock business. Many young farmers have had not only their 
homes, but what little capital they had, wiped out by an epidemic of 
hog cholera. Tuberculosis in a dairy herd, until the State came to insure 
against tuberculosis in cattle, brought some dairymen to bankruptcy. 
It is unnecessary to give more than these examples to illustrate how 
natural pests, destroying the crops or other natural resources, may have 
the effect of producing poverty. 

5. Disasters. Everyone is familiar with the disasters due to floods, 
fires, volcanic eruptions, earthquakes, tornadoes, ocean and lake storms, 
etc. From time immemorial those who have gone down into the sea 
in ships have had their families made dependent upon neighbors and 
friends by the storm that wrecked the vessel, and oftentimes drowned 
the supporter of the family. Floods like those which occur in the 
Yangtse Valley of China, the Mississippi Valley, and the valleys of its 
tributaries, in this country, cause the loss of enormous amounts of 
property and necessitate relief measures not only for the supply of 
immediate necessities, but often also for the continued relief of those 
who have lost their property by the flood. In all wooded countries, 
forest fires have destroyed homes and entire cities and villages. A vol- 
canic eruption overwhelmed Herculaneum and Pompeii; more recently 
Mt. Pelée overwhelmed the city of Martinique, killing thousands of 
people and rendering homeless and propertyless thousands of others. 
Every summer in the Mississippi Valley of the United States, tornadoes 
sweep away millions of dollars’ worth of property. In 1924 it is 
estimated that tornadoes caused $29,875,000 loss in the United States. 
Every year crafts on the Great Lakes and ocean-going vessels are 
destroyed by storms. Those who lose their lives oftentimes leave 
utterly helpless and dependent families. It is apparent that in these 
disasters we have a cause of poverty and pauperism the extent of which 
has not yet been carefully estimated.’ 

6. Diseases. Another adverse factor in the natural environment is 
the diseases, chiefly bacterial in origin, to which mankind is subject. 
These produce sickness, unemployment, incapacity and often the death 


*For the best book on the subject see Deacon, Disasters, New York, 1918. It 
discusses the various types of disaster, describes how the distress was met in 
typical cases and formulates principles of help and metnods.« of organization for 
the relief of the sufferers. 
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of the worker, entailing large expenses for doctor bills and burials. 
An investigation of 5,000 cases by the Charity Organization Society of 
New York City showed that 75 per cent came to the organization 
immediately because of sickness. In these cases illness was the last 
straw that broke the camel’s back. It has been estimated that the loss to 
the United States from preventable diseases amounts to $2,000,000,000 
a year. 

Just what weight to allow these external factors of the physical 
environment it is impossible to say. They vary from place to place 
in any country, from occupation to occupation, and with the concur- 
rence of other factors in the network of causation. Their importance 
varies also with the development of such devices as insurance and 
sanitation, safety devices and organizations for the protection of the 
health and safety of people. In the absence of data showing their 
statistical importance, we may say that common observation indicates 
that they play a considerable part at present in producing poverty and 
pauperism. 


II, HEREDITARY FACTORS 


No less important, perhaps, but more subject to man’s control, are 
the hereditary factors which make for incapacity and therefore for 
poverty. Most of what we are potentially is that capacity which we 
inherit. With every child born there comes a heritage of abilities or 
incapacities which form the groundwork on which that life is built. On 
that foundation is reared the superstructure of achievement which 
makes a rich and useful personality. No less true it is that we also 
inherit weaknesses and tendencies which, in spite of all that can be done 
by society, render the individual incapable of the success possible to 
those with a better heritage. Enough studies have been made to prove 
that mental traits are hereditary. Francis Galton in his studies of the 
influence of heredity on men of genius, and F. A. Woods, in his study 
of royalty, have shown that achievement runs in families.’ 

In discussing the general results of his investigations of hereditary 
genius, Galton observes, “The general uniformity in the distribution 
of ability among kinsmen in the different groups is strikingly manifest. 
The eminent sons are almost invariably more numerous than the eminent 


*Galton, Hereditary Genius, New York, 1871; especially Chap. XIX; Inquirtes 
into Human Faculty, London, 1883 and 1907; F. A. Woods, Mental and Moral 
Heredity in Royalty, New York, 1906. 
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brothers, and these are a trifle more numerous than the eminent fathers. 
On proceeding further down the table, we come to sudden dropping off 
of the numbers at the second grade of kinship, namely, at the grand- 
fathers, uncles, nephews, and grandsons. . . .”1_ He concludes, “There 
cannot, therefore, remain a doubt as to the existence of a law of 
distribution of ability in families, or that it 1s pretty accurately expressed 
by the figures in Column B, under the heading of ‘eminent men of all 
classes.’ ” 

Remarking upon these observations of Galton, Thompson, the biol- 
ogist, says: “The great generalization known as Galton’s Law of 
Ancestral Inheritance, according to which inheritances are on the aver- 
age made up of a half from the two parents, a quarter from the four 
grandparents, an eighth from the great-grandparents, and so on, may 
require some adjustment as regards the precise fractions, and in rela- 
tion to cases of inter-crossing, but the general fact seems to have been 
well established, and it is eloquent. Taking it along with Professor 
Karl Pearson’s evidence that the inheritance of psychical characters 
can be formulated like that of physical characters, we are in a better 
position to understand what is called ‘social solidarity’ and ‘social 
inertia.” We are able to realize more vividly how the past has a living 
hand on and in the present, even to feel, perhaps, that there is a 
danger of fallacy in insisting too much on either past or future, when 
we have to deal with the continuous stream of life. Mr. Galton’s gen- 
eralization makes reversions, survivals, recapitulations, and the like, 
more intelligible.” He adds, “Now, the differences in hereditary 
endowment—of strength or intelligence, of stature or longevity, of 
fertility or social disposition—have a certain regularity of distribution, 
so far as we can measure them at all.” ? 

Woods, in his study of inheritance in royalty, found the parents 
and offspring to show even a higher coefficient of correlation of mental 
ability than even Galton’s Law would lead one to expect. In order to 
test whether this similarity is due to heredity or to the influence of 
similar environments, he correlated the mental ability of grandparents 
and their grandchildren. He says: “These give a correlation coefficient 
of r = .1528 + .0332. This is much higher than the theoretical 
r == 0750. Here for the first time we are able to observe the intellec- 
tual achievements of two groups of human beings who lived about a 
century apart from each other, usually in other surroundings, and 


*Galton, Hereditary Genius, p. 318. 
*Thompson, Heredity, London, 1912, pp. 522, 523. 
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frequently in parts of Europe quite remote from each other, yet who 
are associated with each other in one point, and that blood connection.” 4 

Certainly these studies, together with those of Karl Pearson, of 
the Galton Laboratory in London, do show that ability is inherited in 
a remarkable manner. Is lack of ability or lack of capacity for the 
important work of life also inherited? From all the evidence at hand 
now from the study of defectives of one kind or another, it seems 
that a categorical affirmative can be returned. It is not held that all 
incapacity or defect of either physical or mental nature is inherited, 
but that some of it is inherited. The remainder is due to the influence 
of damaging circumstances to the developing being either before or 
after birth. [very study made of chronic paupers, or inebriates and of 
criminals has revealed a bad heredity in many of them. 

Degenerate Families. These studies of degenerate pauper families 
when first made confined themselves quite closely to simply pointing 
out that the characters of the progenitors were such and such, and that 
so many of their descendants had such and such similar characters. 
One of the first of such studies, and one which attracted wide attention 
both in this country and in Europe, was that of the so-called Juke 
family, by Dugdale, published in 1877. This study, while vitiated in 
some of its conclusions by the assumption that poverty and crime are 
inherited as such, brings out very strikingly that in the Juke family 
there was a weakness which was handed down in ever-increasing 
proportions when inbreeding occurred, and which led to a corresponding 
increase of pauperism. With this hereditary weakness went hand in 
hand the diseases entailed by vicious lives with the result of increasing 
dependency.’ 

Discussing his findings in the Juke family, Dugdale says, “Comparing 
by sexes the almshouse relief of the State at large with that of the 
‘Jukes,’ we find seven and a half times more pauperism among their 
women than among the average of women for the State, among their 
men nine times more, while the average for both sexes of the ‘Juke’ and 
X blood (i. e., outsiders with whom the Jukes intermarried) together 
gives six and three-quarters times more paupers than the average for 
the State.” ® 

In 1892, Charles Booth published his studies of pauperism in London 
under the title of Pauperism and the Endowment of Old Age. In 


‘F. A. Woods, H dios Oi Royalty, New York, 1906, p. 277. 
*Dugdale, The Jukes, New York, 1910, pp. 28-39. 
* [bid., p. 30. 
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these studies, made on the basis of records of the relieving officers of 
various poor-law unions in London, Booth gives a number of stories 
of the cases which had been relieved over a period of years. Chapter IT 
in this book is entitled “Stories of Stepney Pauperism.” These stories, 
which are written from the facts given in the case records of the 
Stepney Union Workhouse and allied institutions, reveal the interrela- 
tion of bad surrounding social conditions and bad heredity. Story after 
story shows how the tendency to laziness, immorality, irregular employ- 
ment, drunkenness and sickness, with their resulting recourse to the 
public poor relief authorities, run in certain families. Incapacity runs 
like a thread from father to son or daughter and on down the line, as 
well as in the kinship. See, for:example, Booth’s story of the now 
famous Rooney family. This is only one of almost a score of families 
of similar history in debauchery, drunkenness and pauperism. 

A recent study in Virginia by the State Board of Charities has 
revealed in some county poorhouses as many as four generations of 
the same family.? Other studies made in various parts of the world, 
such as the Zeros in Switzerland, the Tribe of Ishmael in Indiana, 
the Smoky Pilgrims in Kansas, and the Hill Folk and the Nam Family 
studied by Davenport, show how incapacity runs from generation to 
generation. Of the Hill Folk, one of the most recent of these studies, 
Davenport says, “We are dealing with a rural community such as can 
be found in nearly, if not quite, every county in the older states of the 
Union, in which nearly all of the people belong to the vague class of 
the ‘feeble-minded’—the incapable. The individuals vary much in 
capacity, a result which follows from the complexity of their germ 
plasm. Some have capacities that can be developed under proper con- 
ditions, but for many more even the best of environmental conditions 
can do little.” $ 

Miss Danielson says of this study, “The following report is the result 
of an investigation of two family trees in a small Massachusetts town. 
It aims to show how much crime, misery and expense may result from 
the union of two defective individuals—how a large number of the 
present court frequenters, paupers and town nuisances are connected 
by a significant network of relationship.”* She adds, “Into one 
corner of this attractive town there came, about 1800, a shiftless basket 
maker. About the same time an Englishman, also from the western 


® Booth, ld Alba pp. 14-15. 

"Mental Defectives in Virginia, pp. 3 

« Davenport and Danielson, The Hill Polk, 1910, p. 5. 
p. I 
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hills, bought a small farm in the least fertile part of the town. The 
progeny of these two men, old Neil Rasp, and the Englishman, Nuke, 
have sifted through the town and beyond it. Everywhere they have 
made desolate, alcoholic homes which have furnished the state wards 
for over fifty years, and have required town aid for a longer time.” 2 

Miss Danielson studied the number and expense for the relief of the 
Hill people in this town for two decades. She says, “In the first decade 
9.3 per cent of the town’s bill for paupers was paid for the Hill families. 
In the second decade 29.1 per cent of the total bill was paid for the same 
families or their descendants. During the thirty years covered by these 
decades, the total aid given to paupers increased 69.4 per cent, but that 
given to the Hill families increased 430 per cent.” ? 

In another study of a degenerate rural community, called the Nam 
Family, in New York State, Davenport and Estabrook investigated 
1,795 persons in the kindred. They studied the trait of indolence in 
this group. They say concerning the results of this study, “Our data 
afford us a number of families where both parents are indolent, others 
where both are industrious. We have tabulated the fraternities, 30 in 
number, derived from two industrious parents, without regard to 
grandparents. Of a total of 82 known children from such matings, 
73, Or 9O per cent, are industrious. When, on the other hand, both 
parents are indolent, no regard being had to grandparents, then out of 
a total of 34 known children, 26 are unindustrious, or 76.5 per cent.” 3 

In order to ascertain whether these Nams were what they were by 
reason of their blood or by reason of their environment, a study was 
made of a branch of the family which migrated to Minnesota at an 
early day and has lived there ever since. The authors of this study 
conclude as follows on this question: “What, then, has been the effect 
of the changed environment on these individuals? Do the individuals 
and their offspring, reared in a new and better environment, resemble 
their parents and show the characteristics of the blood? Or has a new 
and better environment such as exists in this county in Minnesota 
(where an equal chance was given to all) improved their condition? 

. . The same mental traits which characterize the Nams in New York 
State are reported in the new home of the Minnesota Nams independ- 
ently by a reputable physician and also by a field worker. Yet those 


, Davenport and Danielson, The Hill Folk, 1910, p. 1. 
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who migrated were of more ambitious make-up than those who stayed 
behind. The data in regard to those who were born and reared in an 
entirely different environment from that in which their parents were 
born, seem to show that it is the inherent mental traits present in the 
germ-plasm which plays a dominant part in determining the behavior 
and reactions of the individual.” * 

Another family of hereditary defectives has been studied recently by 
Dr. H. H. Goddard, of the Vineland Training School for the Feeble- 
minded, at Vineland, New Jersey. The facts are these: Martin 
Kalikak, Sr., was a member of a good family who, just before he 
came of age, joined one of the companies of volunteers in the Revolu- 
tionary Army near New York City. While the company was stationed 
at a place near that city, he met at a tavern a feeble-minded girl and by 
her had a ‘feeble-minded child, who is known as Martin Kalikak, Jr. 
After the close of the War, Martin Sr. returned to his home and 
there married a respectable Quaker girl and by her had a family, 
whose descendants have been traced as well as the descendants of his 
illegitimate son, Martin Jr. All the children on the legitimate side of 
Martin Sr.’s line married into respectable families. On this side 
Goddard says, “Indeed, in this family and its collateral branches, we 
find nothing but good representative citizenship. There are doctors, 
lawyers, judges, educators, traders, landholders; in short, respectable 
citizens, men and women prominent in every phase of social life. They 
have scattered over the United States and are prominent in their 
communities wherever they have gone. Half a dozen towns in New 
Jersey are named from the families into which Martin’s descendants 
have married. There have been no feeble-minded among them; no 
illegitimate children; no immoral women; only one man was sexually 
loose. There has been no epilepsy, no criminals, no keepers of houses 
of prostitution. Only 15 children have died in infancy. There has 
been one ‘insane,’ a case of religious mania, perhaps inherited, but not 
from the Kalikak side. The appetite for strong drink has been present 
here and there in this family from the beginning. It was in Martin Sr. 
and was cultivated at a time when such practices were common every- 
where. But while the other branch of the family has had 24 victims 
of habitual drunkenness, this side scores only two.” On the feeble- 
minded side, that is, from the illegitimate son, Martin Kalikak, Jr., 
have come 480 descendants; 143 of them were undoubtedly feeble- 


P aoe and Estabrook, The Nam Family, Cold Spring Harbor, 1912, pp. 
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minded, and only 46 have been found to be normal, the rest being 
unknown or doubtful. Of the 480 descendants, 36 have been ille- 
gitimate, 33 sexually immoral, mostly prostitutes, 24 confirmed alco- 
holics, 3 epileptic, 82 died in infancy, 3 criminals, 8 keepers of houses 
of ill-fame.' 

Speaking of the inheritability of this defect of incapacity, and con- 
trasting this study with that of the Jukes by Dugdale, Goddard says, 
“In as far as the children of ‘Old Max’ were of normal mentality, it is 
not possible to say what might not have become of them, had they had 
good training and environment. 

“Fortunately for the cause of science, the Kalikak family, in the 
persons of Martin Kalikak, Jr., and his descendants, are not open to 
this argument. They were feeble-minded, and no amount of education 
or good environment can change a feeble-minded individual into a 
normal one, any more than it can change a red-haired stock into a 
black-haired stock. The striking fact of the enormous proportion of 
feeble-minded individuals in the descendants of: Martin Kalikak, Jr., 
and the total absence of such in the descendants of his half brothers 
and sisters is conclusive on this point. Clearly it was not environment 
that has made that good family. They made their own environment; 
and their own good blood, with the good blood of the families into 
which they married, told.” ? 

Of the bearing of such inheritable defect on pauperism Goddard 
adds, “But even casual observation of our almshouse population shows 
the majority to be of decidedly low mentality, while careful tests would 
undoubtedly increase this percentage very materially.” Did space 
permit, the descriptions of the visits of the field workers who investi- 
gated this family would give a vividness to the picture that no mere 
statistics can give. As one after the other was visited in their homes 
the impression of incapacity perpetuating itself from generation to 
generation was deepened. Poverty and filth surrounded them in their 
homes. Neglected childhood abounded. Dependency always attended 
these people of inherited defect. Why? Because they had not inherited 
vitality and mind of the sort to manage their own affairs in such a 
way that they could compete with the independent, respectable people 
around them. While space does not permit us to quote these vivid 
descriptions of the social and economic results of inherited incapacity, 
Goddard’s description of the process by which such people come to 


® Goddard, The Kalikak Family, New York, 1912, pp. 29, 30. 
* Ibid., pp. 29, 30. 
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pauperism cannot be omitted. He says, “Here we have a group who, 
when children in school, cannot learn the things that are given them 
to learn, because through their mental defect, they are incapable of 
mastering abstractions. They never learn to read sufficiently well to 
make reading pleasurable or of practical use to them. The same 1s 
true of number work. ... Thus they worry along through a few 
grades until they are fourteen years old and then leave school, not 
having learned anything of value or that can help them to make even 
a meager living in the world. They are then turned out inevitably 
dependent upon others. A few have relatives who take care of them, 
see that they learn to do something which perhaps will help in their 
support, and then these relatives supplement this with enough to insure 
them a living. 

“A great majority, however, having no such interested or capable 
relatives, become at once a direct burden upon society. These divide 
accordiny to temperament into two groups. Those who are phlegmatic, 
sluggish, indolent, simply lie down and would starve to death, if some- 
one did not help them. When they come to the attention of our 
charitable organizations, they are picked up and sent to the almshouse, 
if they cannot be made to work.’ * 

The same testimony is borne by all the workers in this field of the 
inheritability of certain defects which make for incapacity. Thus, 
Rogers and Merrill in a recent study of the inhabitants of a certain 
remote valley among the hills of a certain section in Minnesota say, 
“It is not the idiot nor, to any great extent, the low grade imbecile, 
who is dangerous to society. In his own deplorable condition and its 
customarily accompanying stigmata, he is sufficiently anti-social to 
protect both himself and society from the results of that condition. 
But from the high-grade feeble-minded, the morons, are recruited the 
ne’er-do-wells, who, lacking the initiative and stick-to-it-iveness of 
energy and ambition, drift from failure to failure, spending a winter in 
the poorhouse, moving from shack to hovel and succeeding only in the 
reproduction of ill-nurtured, ill-kempt gutter brats to carry on the 
family traditions of dirt, disease and degeneracy.” ? 

These studies certainly indicate the strong probability that inheritance 
plays some part in the causation of poverty and pauperism. Whether 
incapacity is the result of the presence of an inhibitor carried over 


® Goddard, o op: cit., pp. 54, 5 
* Rogers an Merrill, Boeibrs in the Vale of Siddem, Boston, 1919. 
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from parent to child in the germ plasm, or whether it is the result of 
the absence in the germ plasm of a determiner or determiners which 
produce industry and thrift, may still be the subject of debate. The 
fact that incapacity in the parents does carry over to the children is the 
important fact for us.? 

Classes of Inheritable Incapacity Which Affect Poverty and 
Pauperism. The incapacity inherited from parents is not all of the 
same degree. Mental defect of the degree which produces idiocy in 
most cases renders the individual incapable of even the simplest care 
of himself. Many low-grade imbeciles are unable to do much work. 
The high-grade imbeciles, however, are able to work under supervision, 
but are not able to manage their affairs independently of direction. The 
highest grades of mental defectives, the so-called morons, are often 
capable of making a fair living if they are in surroundings where they 
have the advice and direction of capable people. 

Physical incapacity, inherited from progenitors, also renders one 
unable to make a living. We may, therefore, fot our purpose, divide 
the incapable into three different classes: 

1. The hereditarily incapable who is unable to make a living by reason 
of his incapacity to do certain kinds of work, or who has a distaste 
for certain kinds of work, or who has inherited bodily weakness which 
renders him incapable of working at certain kinds of tasks. For 
example, some people are born without any capacity to run machinery. 
If they attempt to run machinery, they break it and are constantly in 
trouble with it. They cannot hold a job long where machinery 1s 
involved. Again, certain individuals are born with a positive distaste 
for certain kinds of work. If their distaste is manifested toward any 
of the more highly skilled kinds of labor, inevitably the individual's 
range of occupations is narrowed, and he must enter a field with a large 
number of competitors. 

On the other hand, bodily or mental weakness, certain defects and 
some diseases like chorea and epilepsy which are inherited, may destroy 
an individual’s efficiency, not only in the skilled trades and professions, 
but even for ordinary labor. How much of poverty and pauperism is 
due to this class of inherited incapacity we are unable to say. No 

*For a brief but easily understood explanation of the mechanism by which a 
trait is inherited by a child from parents see Guyer, Being Well-Born, Indian- 
apolis, 1916. Thomson, Heredity, London, 1912, goes into the matter much more 


thoroughly, and has an unusually good chapter on the sociological bearings of 
biological findings, Chap. XIV, entitled “Social Aspects of Biological Results. 
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studies have been made on which an opinion can be based. Common 
observation, however, among those who are constantly losing their 
positions and who finally come to dependency, would suggest that a 
larger percentage than is usually suspected are incapable of making 
a good living by reason of the inheritance of some physical or mental 
defect. 

2. Another class of incapacity due to inheritance is a hereditary 
predisposition to certain diseases which unfit one for making a liveli- 
hood, or reduces him to dependency, such as predisposition to tuber- 
culosis, insanity, and to neuroses of various kinds, like the war- 
neuroses. These diseases are not inherited, but a predisposition to 
them, or, to put it another way, lack of immunity from them, seems 
to be inherited. On this point Thomson says: “From the biologist’s 
point of view, diseases are of two sorts: (1) They are abnormal or 
deranged processes which have their roots in germinal peculiarities 
or defects (variation, to start with), which express themselves in the 
body to a greater or less degree, according to the conditions of nurture; 
or (2) They are abnormal or deranged processes which have been 
directly induced in the body by acquired modificattons, i. e., as the result 
of unnatural surroundings or habits, including the intrusion of parasites. | 
Often, moreover, an inborn predisposition to some deranged function 
may be exaggerated by extrinsic stimuli, as in the case of gout, or when 
a phthisical tendency is aggravated by the intrusion and multiplication 
of the tubercle bacillus. That is to say, deranged processes which are 
primarily due to germinal variation often afford opportunity for 
equally serious disturbances which must be referred to as exogenous 
modifications. A rheumatic tendency may be vitally aggravated by 
inappropriate nutrition.” 

In discussing the distinction between innate disease and acquired 
disease, Thomson says: “What, then, is the distinction? It is the old 
distinction between a variation and a modification. An innate disease 
presupposes some germinal variation to start with, some germinal 
peculiarities to continue with. It is there, whether it finds expression 
or not. If it does not find any appropriate nutrition, it will not 
express itself in development, but neither will the normal processes of 
thinking find expression without the appropriate liberating stimuli. 
If an indispensable process, the structural rudiment of which is a 
component part of the normal inheritance, finds no nurture, the 
organism of course dies. If a dispensable process, such as an innate 
disease—the structural rudiment of which is also a part of the in- 
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heritance—finds no nurture, the organism may, of course, survive, if 
otherwise normal; but the rudiment of the disease may simply lie 
latent, and may be expressed in the next generation.” ? 

On many of these diseases to which certain individuals are heir, by 
reason of their inherited predisposition, we have no information as to 
the family histories of the persons attacked by them. It is quite possible 
that tuberculosis attacks people who do not have any special predispo- 
sition to the disease, but who live under conditions so bad that the 
tubercle bacillus finds no resistance in their organism. 

On the other hand, with epilepsy it is probable that a larger per- 
centage of those who are attacked by this disease, have an innate 
tendency thereto. The same is true of chorea and insanity, and perhaps 
also of the various neuroses. Under favorable conditions many of these 
innate tendencies will not manifest themselves in an outbreak of the 
disease. Incapacity under those conditions will not appear. 

The proportion of these diseases that are due to inheritance has 
not been definitely measured. Some of them, like tuberculosis, often- 
times result from poor nutrition, over-fatigue, and other conditions 
which devitalize the body. It is probable that the war-neuroses mani- 
fested themselves only because of the excessive strain that war threw 
upon the men’s organisms. It is possible that the diseases like epilepsy 
and chorea seldom, if ever, manifest themselves because of external 
circumstances apart from a defective germ plasm. 

3. A third class of hereditary incapacity is due to the inheritance of 
a definite defect so pronounced in character that the individual cannot 
support himself in the competitive struggle of modern life. Such 
inheritable defect is the mental defect known as feeble-mindedness. 
Varying as it does from idiocy to a slight mental defect shown in the 
high-grade moron, with an intellect of not more than 12 years of age, 
it is inherited in about two-thirds of the cases. The other one-third 
of the cases is due to diseases affecting the unborn infant, accidents at 
birth, or post-natal diseases preventing the normal development of 
the brain.? 

Extent of Pauperism Due to Inherited Defect. In recent years 
studies have been made to ascertain the portion of pauperism which is 
due to mental defect. Mr. Amos W. Butler, Secretary of the Board 
of State Charities in Indiana, says that 26.9 per cent of the paupers 


*Thomson, Heredity, London, pp. 252, 258. 
*Guyer, Being Well-Born, Indianapolis, 1916, pp. 245, 246; Rogers and Mer- 
rill, Dwellers in the Vale of Siddem, Boston, 1916, pp. 11, 12. 
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in the poor asylums of Indiana are feeble-minded, while 43 per cent 
of them are either feeble-minded, insane, or epileptic.* 

Professor Elwood, of the University of Missouri, found that nearly 
half the almshouse population in that State was mentally defective. 
In a study made of the almshouse population of Iowa in 1911, the 
author found that 57.7 per cent of the inmates were defective in some 
way, while 21.1 per cent were distinctly feeble-minded. Therefor we 
can probably say that 25 per cent of the almshouse paupers are mentally 
defective in one way or another.’? 

The recipients of outdoor relief show a smaller percentage of defect. 
In 5,000 cases from the Charity Organization Society of New York 
City, studied by Dr. Devine, 5 per cent were found affected with mental 
disease, defect, or deficiency.® 

In a study of the outdoor relief in Newburg, New York, 4 per cent 
of the recipients were found to be feeble-minded. 

Summarizing this point, I venture to quote what I have said in 
another connection: “We shall not be far wrong, therefore, if we 
estimate that 25 per cent of the cost of supporting the poor in alms- 
houses is due to feeble-mindedness and that 10 per cent of the cost 
of public outdoor relief is due to the same factor. Perhaps 5 per 
cent of the pauperism met by private organizations is due to feeble- 
mindedness.” * 

While these figures are only indicative, perhaps they suggest that 
inherited incapacity is a factor in the production of poverty and 
pauperism to an extent which the public has not yet appreciated. When 
we begin to get abroad among the people a knowledge of the laws of 
inheritance, public sentiment will demand that greater care be given 
to prevent the perpetuation of defective stock. Normal people who 
carry the defective strain themselves, it is hoped, will be led to consider 
the effect of their having children who will probably develop such 
incapacity that they cannot properly care for themselves. Certainly we 
cannot believe in the fundamental soundness of our democracy without 
having an abiding faith that the people of this country, once they know 
the menace of inheritable defect, will take steps to prevent the perpetu- 
ation of such defects as exist in their own blood, and to restrain those 


8 Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1915, pp. 358, 
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Fae Iowa State Conference of Charities and Correction, 1911, pp. 


bovine, Misery and Its Causes, p. 207. 
7 Gillin, Some Aspects of Pecblecmcteduess in Wisconsin, Madison, 1918, p. 
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who are incapable of appreciating the importance of the matter for 
themselves. When that is done, pauper families from inherited defect 
will be very much less numerous. Incapacity there will still be from 
other causes, but the increasing strain of pauper degenerates and 
poverty-stricken incapables will be cut off at its source. 
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The Relation of Physical Conditions to Poverty. Buckle, quoted in 
Carver, Sociology and Social Progress, pp. 174-243. 

Disease and Pauperism. Folks, Proceedings, National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, 1903, pp. 334ff.; Devine, Misery and Its 
Causes, Chap. IT. 

Losses Due to Pests and Animal Diseases. Report, National Conserva- 
t1o;%; Commission, Senate Document No. 676, 6oth Congress, 2d session, 
Washington, 1909, Vol. I, pp. 81, 82; Vol. II], pp. 301-316, 341. 
Drought and the Corn-Crop. Jbid., Vol. III, p. 227. 

Damage from Forest Fires. Jbid., Vol. II, p. 394. : 
Heredity and Pauperism. Warner, American Charities, 3d ed., Chap. V. 
How to Deal with Disasters. Deacon, Disasters. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


. Point out the part played in the case of John Thomas (Chap. X) by the 


physical environment in reducing his family from independence to 
dependency. 

What measures is society taking to prevent the operation of these 
external factors which operate to reduce to poverty? 

If poverty and pauperism cannot be inherited biologically, in what sense 
do hereditary factors produce dependency? 

Why can we not afford to allow these unfit members of society to remain 
undisturbed in the hope that they will be eliminated by the forces of 
natural selection? 

What three classes of inheritable incapacity affect poverty and de- 
pendency? In what ways do they operate? 

What proportion of pauperism is due to inherited defect? 

What measures is society taking to prevent the poverty and pauperism 
due to inherited defects? 


CHAPTER VII 


CONDITIONS OF POVERTY AND DEPENDENCY: 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC FACTORS 


MRE important by far than the physical environment or heredi- 
tary influences are the socio-economic factors, some of which 
affect the income, others the expenditure, while still others are con- 
nected with the distribution of wealth and the relations between popu- 
lation and natural resources. 


;‘ III. FACTORS AFFECTING THE INCOME 


Unless there is a proper income so that a decent standard of living 
can be maintained, poverty is sure to ensue. Anything which affects 
the income of a family inevitably has a bearing upon the welfare of 
the family. The influences which affect the income may be classified 
as those connected with the individual himself, such as incapacity 
or disability, and those which are due to economic conditions resulting 
in too small an income for a normal life. 

1. Death or Disability of the Bread-earner Not Directly Due to 
Industrial Conditions. The factors which make for death or dis- 
ability are in part to be found in the home and neighborhood, and in 
part in the working establishment in which the bread-earner makes 
his living. 

In 1916 there were 386,000 deaths from all causes in the working 
ages, i. e., between 15 and 59 inclusive. Deaths by violence in the same 
year numbered 65,121, or 90.9 per 100,000 population.? 

Says the Massachusetts Report on the Cost of Living, “At the lowest 
estimate, 600,000 die in the United States every year of diseases that 
could be prevented by public action. Upwards of 4,000,000 people in 
the United States are suffering from sickness, one-half of which is 
unnecessary. The resulting waste, not including the misery and death 
cost, is moderately estimated at $3,000,000,000 each year... . It is 
estimated that there are about 4 per cent of the population of Massa- 

ere Statistics, 1916, Bureau of the Census, Washington, 1918, pp. 55, 
177. 
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chusetts on the sick list all the time, which is equivalent to 13 days per 
capita a year.” ? 

Mr. Yale Smiley, on the basis of Irving Fisher’s figures in his 
Report on National Vitality for the United States Conservation Com- 
mission, said that the loss to the State of Massachusetts from the 
preventable deaths which occurred in 1909 in that State amounted to 
$37,240,200.? 

Mr. Smiley also estimated that in 1908 about 25,893 working people 
in that state were needlessly sick throughout the year. Estimating 
their average earnings at $525 each, the loss from serious illness during 
the year from earnings alone amounted to $13,593,825. 

On the basis of the estimate of the United States Commissioner of 
Labor in 1903 that the annual cost to the workingman for illness and 
death in the family is $27, Smiley estimates that since there were 
600,000 such families in Massachusetts in 1908, the minimum loss 
from this source amounted to $16,200,000. These last two sums 
amount to $29,793,825. Since so per cent of it is preventable, the loss 
to the state which is needless amounts to nearly $15,000,000. Total 
loss from postponable deaths and preventable sickness in 1908 for 
Massachusetts he estimates at $52,137,112.50.* 

Professor Irving Fisher of Yale made an estimate of the loss to 
the people of the United States from death and disease. He says that 
there are a million and a half deaths in the United States each year, 
42 per cent of which are preventable or postponable. He calculated 
that the average economic value of each person in the United States 
is $2,900 or, considering the age distribution and the per cent of 
preventability of these deaths, the average economic value of each 
preventable death is $1,700. On this basis he arrived at the conclusion 
that there is a preventable loss from death and sickness in the United 
States each year of one and a half billion dollars.® 

In the State of Wisconsin alone, according to the statement of the 
State Board of Health to the author, the loss from postponable death 
and preventable disease is $30,068,100 annually. This is one-third 
of the value of all the animals in Wisconsin in 1910. What if some 
pestilence swept off in the State each year one-third of the animals? 


* The Cost of Living: Massachusetts, 1910, p. 22¢ 

* Ibid., p. 616. 

* Tbid., p. 616. 

*Tbid., p. 617. 

* Fisher, “Report on National Vitality,” Report of National Conservation Com- 
mission, Senate Document 676, 6oth Congress, 2d Session, Vol. III, p. 742. 
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The value of the crops in Wisconsin each year is about $148,359,216, 
according to the 1910 census. What if some event destroyed nearly 
one-fifth of the crops of that State each year? 

Seventy-five per cent of the distress which comes to the Charity 
Organization Society of New York City is caused immediately by 
sickness.* ; 

Both the preventable and unpreventable sickness and death affect 
the income of the families concerned. The large percentage of this 
premature death by preventable sickness is ground for hope that this 
cause of poverty and dependency will yield itself to social measures. 

2. Adverse Industrial Conditions Such as Disease, Accident, 
and Fatigue Due to Improperly. Managed Factory or Store. What 
was just said applies to conditions in society in general which affect 
the income of a family. Now let us look at the conditions in industry 
alone. Conditions under which people work affect their health and 
vitality and thus their efficiency. What are some of the working 
conditions which adversely affect them and thus their income? 

1. Accidents. In 1917 there were 53,544 deaths from industrial 
accidents in the registration area of the United States. This was a 
decrease from the previous year of 6,500. Since the registration area 
of the United States comprises only 70 per cent of its territory, it 
is apparent that there must have been about 75,000 deaths from 
accident.? 

As to industrial accidents alone, a special committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, in a recent report, estimates that there 
are 500,000 workers annually incapacitated or killed in the United 
States, half of whom might be saved by such preventive measures as 
were in general use in the industries in Germany before the War; 
and that the unnecessary loss to the nation from such accidents is 
not less than $125,000,000 annually.® 

Mr. Price, General Manager of the National Safety Council, says 
that during the nineteen months of our participation in the late War, 
when a total of 47,949 persons were killed or fatally wounded, no less 
than 126,000 men, women, and children were killed in this country, 
35,000 of whom were in industries, and 91,000 outside industry. In 

® Devine, Misery and Its Causes, New York, 1909, p. 54. 

*Falls account for 14.8 per 100,000 population; railway accidents, 11.5; burns, 
9.1; auto accidents and injuries, 8.9; drowning, 7.4; mine accidents, and in- 
juries resulting in death, 3.5; injuries by vehicles other than railways, street cars 
and autos, 3.1; street cars, 3; machinery, 2.8. 


* Massachusetts Report of the Commission on the Cost of Living, Boston, 
1910, D. 222. 
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1919 he says that there were 22,000 serious accidents reported by 
industries, 16,500 of which could have been eliminated by safety 
devices. A case study a few years ago in Boston showed that 13 per 
cent of the intake of the family social agencies of Boston was made up 
of families where industrial accident or industrial disease was a factor. 

2. Disease and Death. The death rate in occupations is higher than 
the rate for the whole population of the same age group. A study 
made by the Bureau of Labor of the United States shows that com- 
paring the death rate of the Metropolitan and Prudential Insurance 
Companies’ insured workers with that of the general population of the 
same age groups, at ages of 15 and over, the male rate is 5 per cent 
higher than that of the general population, probably because these 
insured persons do not include many of the professional classes or 
of the better paid and skilled workers. “The maximum difference 
between the population and industrial insurance mortality rates is found 
in the age period 35 to 44, when the rate for males is 47 per cent higher 
than the corresponding rate for males in the population. . . . The 
higher rates for the insured persons may well be expected in view of 
the general and special hazards to which working men and women of 
the country are exposed.” ? 

It is difficult to arrive at the amount of poverty caused by preventable 
death and disease in workingmen’s families apart from other families. 
Fisher estimates the cost for illness and death in workingmen’s families 
alone in the United States as $460,000,000, or, including loss of wages 
and care of the sick and burial of the dead, it amounts to $960,000,000.° 

Naturally we should expect that the amount of preventable death and 
disease would be greater in the workingmen’s families than in the 
general population. 

How much economic efficiency is reduced by unwholesome conditions 
in the factory and in the homes of workingmen we have no means of 
computing. 

3. Fatigue. The British Health of Munitions Workers’ Committee 
made a study of conditions in the munition factories of Great Britain 
in order to ascertain the effects of the conditions therein on the output 
of the workers. : It throws light on the relation of fatigue to efficiency 
and to health, and thus on the conditions of poverty and pauperism. 


1 Pear, “How Boston Meets and Supports Its Family Service Program,” Pro- 
ceedings, National Conference of Social Work, 1925, p. 489. 
*Causes of Death by Occupation, Bulletin of the U. g, Brea of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Whole No. 207, Appendix A. 
* Fisher, Report on National Vitaltty, pp. 117-120. 
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“Here it is only necessary to draw attention to the primary and funda- 
mental importance of maintaining a high state of health in the industrial 
worker. For without health there is no energy, and without energy 
there is no output. . . . Moreover, health bears a direct relation to 
contentment, alertness and the absence of lassitude and boredom, condi- 
tions bearing directly upon industrial efficiency,” and they might have 
added, upon the problem of poverty." 

According to this report, under war conditions about 40 per cent 
of the women exhibited definite signs of fatigue. The report adds, 
however, that this percentage does not represent the full number of 
those who are fatigued because much early fatigue is latent and objec- 
tively unrecognizable, because the women most seriously affected tend 
to drop out and therefore are not counted. Moreover, some women 
who knew they were fatigued were unwilling to subject themselves to 
examination. Consequently, only definite and obvious fatigue which 
could bz recognized by superficial methods of examination was detected. 
“It is evident that while, physiologically, fatigue may be measured by a 
diminution in the capacity for doing work, it may easily increase to such 
a degree that it affects the health of the worker.” ? 

“The committee takes the view that to use up or damage its women 
by overstrain in factory work is one of the most serious and far- 
reaching forms of human waste which a nation can practise or permit.” ° 

Concerning the effect of factory overstrain on the men, the report 
says, “. . . the workers become exhausted and take a rest; sickness 
tends to increase, at any rate among the older men and those of weak 
constitution. ... The fatigue entailed increases the temptation of 
men to indulge in the consumption of alcohol; they are too tired to 
eat and therefore seek a stimulant.” ¢ 

In the same report mention is made of the study by Professor Love- 
day on “Conditions of Lost Time” in these munition factories. The 
report says: “In the first place, he points out that the proportion of 
lost time that is due to sickness and other unavoidable causes is, as 
a rule, greatly underestimated in factory records, and the proportion 
due to slackness consequently overestimated. In the second place, he 
expresses the view that long hours, much overtime, and especially 


4 Industrial Health and Efficiency, Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, No. 240, p. 44. 

* Ibid., p. 50. 

* Tbid., p. 50. 

*Ibid., p. 66. 
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Sunday labor, exert a pernicious effect upon health, particularly of 
persons occupied in heavy trades.” 2 

Says the report: ““You will find,’ writes Sir James Paget, ‘that 
fatigue has a larger share in the promotion or transmission of disease 
than any other single casual condition you can name.’ ” ? 

“The influence of fatigue on accidents to women was strikingly 
shown at the fuse factory when the operatives were working a 12-hour 
day, or 75 hours a week. The women’s accidents were two and a half 
times more numerous than in the subsequent 10-hour day period, but 
the men’s accidents were not affected.” ® 
| The British studies in the munition factories show without a doubt 
that long hours and unusually heavy work, unsuited to the capacity 
of the individual employed, result in fatigue and that fatigue results 
not only in lowered production but in lost time and sickness. Lost 
time and sickness directly and loss of tone indirectly result in lowering 
the productivity and therefore the income of the worker.* A writer 
in the National Safety News in 1920 estimated the cost of overfatigue 
in industry at $2,400,000,000 per year. 

3. Unemployment. Says Mr. Frank B. Sargent, of the United 
States Bureau of Labor, “The amount of unemployment reported at 
the beginning of the period covered by the table was very high, and 
during the four years from 1897 to 1900, the reported percentage of 
unemployment fell below 10 per cent only once. From 1901 to 1906 
it was below 10 per cent at the end of each September, and it was 
above that mark at the end of March, except in 1906. Since September, 
1906, it has not fallen below 10 per cent.”5 In an investigation in 
Massachusetts the percentage of the labor organization members out of 
work from 1908 to 1911 varied from 4.98 per cent for the quarter 
ending September 30, 1909, to 17.9 per cent for the quarter ending 
March 31, 1908.° Both these findings probably understate the amount 
of unemployment because, “union men capable of performing high- 


1 Industrial Health and Efficiency, Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, No. 249, p. 80. 

* Ibid., p. 120. 
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grade skilled labor are much more likely to be employed than unskilled 
workmen, and that therefore the percentage idle among union men 
is much lower than among industrial workers as a whole.” ? 

The American Federationist has published data showing the amount 
of unemployment among the members of the American Federation of 
Labor from 1go2 to 1909. It says, “It is noteworthy that the amount 
of unemployment as here reported has at no time, even during the 
industrial depression of 1907-8, reached Io per cent, and several times 
it has gone below 1 per cent.’ 

“In March, 1908, 7.8 per cent of the wage-earners in the cities of 
Rhode Island were unemployed.’ 

“During the best years coal mines are idle about one-fourth of the 
time, and both anthracite and bituminous mines have often averaged 
less than 200 days each year. The amount of enforced idleness varied, 
therefore, on the assumption that there are 300 working days in the 
year, f1om 22 to 43 per cent of the working time of employees annually 
in the bituminous mines, and from 23.7 to 50 per cent, disregarding the 
year 1902, in anthracite mines.” * 

In the United States as a whole the Census figures show that of all 
persons engaged in gainful occupations 22.3 per cent were unemployed 
at some time during the census year. (1900.)5 

Of all employed for gain in 1900, 10.9 per cent were unemployed 
from I to 3 months, and 8.8 per cent from 4 to 6 months.® 

In the investigation of 25,440 families, in 1901, to study the cost of 
living, covering 124,108 persons in 33 states, composed of persons with 
wages and salaries not exceeding $1,200 per year, figures concerning 
unemployment were given covering 24,402 of these families. 49.81 per 
cent of the heads of families were idle during some portion of the year. 
During the year their unemployment averaged 9.43 weeks.” 

These figures, while not satisfactory as a measure of the burden 
unemployment places upon the worker and his family, give us some 
indication that in those families whose incomes are only just enough 
for a decent standard of living if they work all the time, unemployment 
will mean want and the first step to poverty if not to pauperism. 

Later studies made either by the Bureau of Labor or under its 
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direction by the Metropolitan Insurance Company showed that in 16 
cities of the East and Middle West during March and April, 1915, 
in 401,548 families investigated containing 1,694,895 persons, in which 
there were 647,394 wage earners, 11.5 per cent were out of work, or 
of the families canvassed 15 per cent had one or more members out 
of work.* 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates on the basis 
of a study carried on in 1920, that normally to per cent of the working 
people of the United States are out of employment all the time. In 
times of prosperity this percentage decreases and in times of depression 
it is far above this figure.2, Both unemployment and under-employment 
seriously deplete the wage-earner’s income, tend to depress his standard 
of living, and frequently lead to poverty and dependency. 

4. Adverse Surroundings of Children. The causes of poverty and 
pauperism go farther back than the circumstances which surround the 
working adult population of a country. Many of these adults are what 
they are because of conditions which surrounded them in childhood. 
Some of those without the physical stamina to withstand the strain of 
industry are weak and unfitted by reason of heredity, as we have seen. 
Some of them with good heredity are incapable because of bad circum- 
stances. Adverse circumstances—pre-natal, natal and post-natal— 
explain in some measure their inability to fight the battle of life suc- 
cessfully. What are these conditions and what is the measure of their 
influence ? 

Poverty sets up a train of circumstances which sap the vitality of 
the mother and developing child. In the next generation the child 
now developed into the adult is incapable of withstanding the strain 
of life. He is unable to make a living such as will insure his children 
a good physique and the vigor necessary to make a success of life. 

In addition, the poverty-stricken home is most often the ignorant 
home, modern science and skill is not available or is not used in 
providing the conditions which before, at, and after birth will give 
the child the best possible chance in life without the handicap of under- 
nourishment before and after birth and of weakness or defect due to 
accident at birth or neglect after birth. 

In the birth-registration area of the United States, 46 per cent of the 
infant deaths occur during the first month of life. Either the conditions 
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before birth or at birth, or immediately following birth, must have been 
very bad to cause this enormous loss. Miss Lathrop says that “many of 
these children fail to survive because of conditions antedating birth.” ? 

What are some of the conditions which cause this enormous loss of 
life in the first month after birth? Lack of proper care of the mother 
during pregnancy without a doubt accounts for much. 

The Children’s Bureau has made some studies that throw light upon 
conditions which endanger infant development. A study made by the 
Children’s Bureau in Manchester, New Hampshire, shows that infant 
mortality rates decrease as housing conditions improve; for example, 
where the rent paid was less than $7.50 a month, the rate was 211.4, 
or more than twice that in the registration areas of the United States 
in 1915. In the homes where the rent was from $7.50 up to $12.49 
per month, the rate of infant mortality was 172.1, while when the rate 
was from $12.50 to $17.49, the infant mortality rate was only 156.7. 

Ove: -crowding in the houses has a very direct relation to infant 
mortality. At Manchester, New Hampshire, the rate was 123.3 where 
the average was less than one to a room, 178.8 where the average was 
between one and two to a room, and 261.7 where the average number 
of occupants was between two and three. 

The mortality rate for infants is higher among the babies of wage- 
earning women than among others in the ratio of 188 to 117.6, as 
shown by the investigation of the Children’s Bureau at Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania.” 

If these conditions affect adversely the infant’s welfare in the first 
month of life, it is also probable that the same conditions have an 
adverse effect upon the children who survive. 

5. Lack of Proper Wages. More important than any of these 
causes is the low wage which so many of our workers receive. Large 
numbers of our population have an income that is insufficient, even 
with the very best management, to keep them from poverty at least 
when a crisis comes in their affairs, and inevitably makes it impossible 
to save a sufficient amount to enable them to tide over the crisis or to 
support them in disability or old age. Says Miss Lathrop: “We still 
cling to the shaken, but not shattered, belief that this free country gives 
every man his chance and that an income sufficient to bring up a family 
decently is attainable by all honest people who are not hopelessly stupid 
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or incorrigibly lazy. The fathers of 88 per cent of the babies included 
in the Bureau’s studies earned less than $1,250 a year; 27 per cent 
earned less than $550. As the income doubled, the mortality rate was 
more than halved. Which is the more safe and sane conclusion, that 
88 per cent of all these fathers were incorrigibly indolent or below 
normal mentality, or that sound public economy demands an irreducible 
minimum living standard to be sustained by a minimum wage and such 
other expedients as may be developed in a determined effort to give 
every child a fair chance?” ? 

There is evidence that since the War real wages have increased. The 
National Bureau of Economic Research in 1921 has shown that the 
per capita income of the people in the United States increased from 
1909 to 1918 from $318 to $506, or reduced to terms of prices 
of 1913, there was an increase from $333 in 1909 to $372 in 1918, 
or an increase of 11.7 per cent. A later report by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, on the basis of information from 23 
leading industries, with 1,678 plants, and nearly 700,000 workers, 
estimates an increase of 35 per cent between 1914 and 1923 in the real 
incomes of the wage workers engaged in those businesses. However, 
even with this advance, the National Bureau of Economic Research 
says that “even an equal distribution of income, if such could be effected 
without serious impairment of the machinery of production on which 
all incomes depend (as of course it could not) would provide only a 
small margin for the normal family above the amount needed to main- 
tain a decent standard of living.’ ? 

Moreover, while Henry Ford’s experience is not normative for all 
industries in the United States, he shows that the payment of a good 
wage and the prospect of sharing in the profits of the concern makes 
not only for greater efficiency in production, but lessens the danger of 
dependency, stabilizes employment, and raises the standards of the 
family in every way. Taking the country as a whole it appears “that 
the great mass of labor is living below a standard maintenance line.” 
In September, 1921, 49 per cent of the railway workers in the United 
States were averaging less than $1,500 a year, 26 per cent less than 
$1,200 a year. Since the budget prepared by the National Industrial 
Conference Board for Detroit in September, 1921, established a mini- 

4“Income and Infant Mortality,” American Journal of Public Health, April, 
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mum of $1,697.25 for a family of five, and since most wage workers 
do not receive as much as the strongly unionized railway workers, it is 
apparent that taking labor the country over, quite a large majority of 
the workers receive less than the estimated budget of $1,700." 


IV. FACTORS AFFECTING BOTH INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


Some of the influences which we have named as affecting income 
also affect expenditure. For example, disease and death not only 
interfere with a normal income, but cause unusual expense. Congestion 
of population on a given area not only produces neighborhood and 
housing conditions which affect the health and thus the income, but 
inevitably result in the raising of rents and therefore affect the ex- 
penditure. Wherever the population is congested in a given area, 
bad housing is sure to result unless the community carefully regulates 
housing conditions. Bad housing is always expensive housing. While 
it may seem cheap from the standpoint of the amount of money actually 
paid as rent, where the housing is bad, the family budget will show 
increased expenditures for sickness and death. Unsamnitary conditions 
in community, home, and factory, have a similar effect upon undue 
expenditures for such extraordinary reasons. 

Then there are other factors affecting adversely both income and 
outgo. 

1. The Labor of Mothers and Children is frequently a sign of 
inadequate income. Moreover, when large numbers of women and 
children are engaged in labor, it usually means that men have either 
been displaced in industry, or that the competition of women and 
children has so reduced their wages that they no longer are adequate 
for the support of a family. Furthermore, the labor of women and 
children often has a bad effect upon their physical fitness and ultimately 
affects their earning capacity and independence. Frequently it leads 
to sickness and at other times to fatigue, the precursor of incapacity. 
So far as it results in sickness it means increased expenditure. 

Whatever its cause, the labor of mothers and children outside the 
home is a social menace. The children’s physical, mental and moral 
welfare is neglected. Often the mothers impair their health. The home 
is neglected. The education of the children is seriously interfered with. 
In a recent study by the Federal Children’s Bureau in Southern New 
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Jersey, in spite of the fact that the children studied work on truck 
farms, over one-half of the 994 children reported working were migra- 
tory workers, 1. e., were not the children of the owner or renter of the 
farm. About three-fourths of all these children were less than 14 years 
of age, 42 per cent of the local and 47 per cent of the migratory child 
workers were under 12, while one-fifth of both were under 10, 27 per 
cent of the local and 41 per cent of the migratory worked more than 
8 hours a day. Two-thirds of the farmers’ own children were absent 
from school on account of work an average of 20 days. The absence 
of the migratory workers was still greater, one-half having lost 8 weeks 
or more, and 29 per cent having lost 12 weeks. In the case of Phila- 
delphia, the 869 school children who left the city for farm work suffered 
an absence of between 15 per cent and 20 per cent of the school year. 
Reports show that 57 per cent of the local and 74 per cent of the 
migratory child-workers were behind grade in school. Of the Phila- 
delphia children 71 per cent were retarded. The housing of these 
child-workers was bad, as witness the fact that in the cases of over half 
of the migratory workers there were at least three persons and in over 
a fourth four persons or more to a room. Moreover, 43 of the 
g8 mothers whose children hired out for farm work were wage 
earners themselves. A recent publication of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau says of the situation in the whole country: 


“There were 185,337 children, or 17.5 per cent of the total number of 
working children under 16, employed in manufacturing and mechanical 
industries—cotton, silk, and woolen mills; cigar, clothing, and furniture 
factories; and canneries and workshops. Over 80,000 children were en- 
gaged in some type of clerical occupation; approximately 63,000 were in 
trade ; 54,000, the majority of whom were girls, were working at occupations 
classified under ‘domestic and personal service’; and 7,191—almost all of 
them boys—were employed in the extraction of minerals. Almost 25,000 
children 10 to 13 years of age were reported as employed in trade and clerical 
occupations, over 12,000 in ‘domestic and personal service,’ and almost 
10,000 in manufacturing occupations.” ? 


2. Faulty Education. A curriculum that is so unsuited to the 
needs and interests of children that 90 per cent of them never finish 
high school certainly is not adapted to fit children to make a livelihood. 
Many of the children remain in school no longer than the law requires, 
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then they immediately find a job. This job may be a “blind alley” 
job, i. e., one without a future. In many cases it has not prepared 
them to make a livelihood, and as a consequence they are handicapped 
for life with a small income. Unguided they choose the first job that 
offers, while even with limited education there are other positions open 
to them, did they but know it, which have greater promise. 

Faulty education at home and in school not only fails to impart 
earning capacity, but does not prepare the children to spend their money 
properly. How few are the homes and how much fewer the schools 
in which habits of thrift are taught! To be sure, an increasing number 
of schools are teaching the girls the elements of domestic economy 
and the most economical use of foods and clothing, and other household 
necessities. In too many cases, however, the girls quit school and home 
without having learned to spend wisely in the household. If that is 
true of the girls, how much more true is it of the boys! Not only do 
the sck ols neglect to teach them thrift and sound expenditure, but 
usually very little advice is given as to saving, the use of banks, and 
the investment of savings. No wonder that many of them come to 
want ! 


V. FACTORS AFFECTING EXPENDITURES 


Certain other factors affect the expenditures of a family. No matter 
what the income, if the family does not expend it wisely, in many cases 
it will be impossible to maintain a proper standard of living. 

1. Traditions, Customs and Habits Affecting Taste in Food and 
Dress, Thrift and Standard of Living. Among these factors affect- 
ing expenditures are traditions, customs and individual habits which 
relate to taste in food, dress, thrift and standards of living. 

Taste in food is partly a matter of inheritance and partly a matter 
of education and habits of living. For an American example of the 
influence of habit, because it has been cheap in America, sugar and 
sweets were consumed by the people of the United States before the 
War in quantities surpassed only in Great Britain. Thus, the people 
of this country consumed an average of 86.85 pounds per annum in 
1914, while the French consumed only 37 pounds.’ Now, if with 
limited income, a family pursues its customary consumption of sugar 
and sweets, while the actual requirements for health and efficiency are 

8 International Year Book, 1914, New York, 1915, p. 675; The Americana, New 
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much less, a serious inroad is made upon the income and less can be 
spent for necessities. 

Or, if Italians insist on having imported macaroni and olive oil in 
America, just because they are used to those articles in their diet in 
Italy, they may suffer because too much is expended on these items 
of food.” 

Or, folly may manifest itself, not in demand for excessive quantity 
of a staple, like sugar, but in preference for traditional quality, such 
as tenderloin rather than pot-roast. 

Moreover, it has been found that in the poorer sections of large 
cities, especially when women and children work, tinned goods and 
cooked foods are resorted to by the housekeeper in order to save time 
in preparation of the meals. If such a practice becomes a family custom 
it is quite likely to continue even when rising prices make it advisable 
to save by preparation of the food in the home. 

A similar situation exists with reference to dress. Dress is largely 
a customary matter. It is governed partly by tradition and partly 
by fashion. The proper amount of clothing for protection of the body 
is one thing. The kinds of clothing which shall furnish that protection 
is another. Once homespun was the best that was to be had. Later, 
with the coming in of the factory-woven cloth, homespun came to be 
looked upon as out of style. Once the men wore no overshoes, and 
were quite satisfied with a cloth overcoat. The women were content 
with simple cotton waists and cloth coats. Now we must have the 
latest styles and materials. In other words, tastes have not only been 
refined, but they have been cultivated to more expensive articles. This 
was true to a degree even before the War sent all prices soaring. Now, 
unless income grows to meet the increasing prices, those with low 
incomes will feel the pinch which increased expenditures for dress in 
accordance with the fashions demand. 

Habits of Thrift. Habits of thrift affect expenditure, If the income 
is low, compared with the scale of expenditure necessary to maintain 
health and efficiency, thrift or saving is difficult. As a result in large 
sections of the poorer population of our cities, the habit of saving a 
part of each week’s wages perforce is abandoned. On the other hand, 
people from frugal families in the country or from abroad, accustomed 
to save, continue to do so even at the expense of their own welfare. 


7A study in Boston during the War indicated that such differences are not 
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Often as a result, the scale of living is lowered to a point which results 
inevitably in sickness or decrease of earning power. Or, those from 
families always struggling to make ends meet never develop the habit 
of saving, and consequently spend all their income. Consequently they 
are unprepared to meet from savings any crisis in the affairs of the 
family. The balance between wise saving and wise expenditure is 
difficult to determine. But habit and custom have much to do with it. 
What is done affects expenditure very directly, and in the end has a 
very decisive result upon the family welfare. 

Scales of Living. We have seen that the scale of living has much 
to do with the welfare of the family. The standard of living is the 
minimum below which the consymption of the family must not fall, 
if that family is to function properly as an independent and useful 
group in the community. It is the measure of consumption which 
supplies enough to enable each individual in that family to sustain 
himsel. in health and efficiency as a producer, and so be independent 
of the help of others. That standard is a community or group average, 
to be adjusted to each individual in conformity with any special circum- 
stances affecting him, such as infancy, conditions requiring special 
feeding, or sickness requiring certain more expensive food. 

Each family has a standard of living acquired from its social heritage, 
whether from a foreign country or from another community, and 
determined by the customs of that community and of its peculiar 
stratum of society. It is a customary standard. While it may be 
based upon empirical observations of what was necessary in the com- 
munity where it prevailed, it is in no sense a scientific standard. Such 
customary racial and family standards differ much. Hence, foreigners 
from South Europe coming to America are able to live here in the 
United States for less than the natives. Sometimes they are tougher 
in fiber than their competitors here, and survive. Often, however, 
their customary standard of living is adapted to quite other conditions 
than those under which they live here. As a consequence they die off 
in large numbers. Thus, the peasants from Southeastern Europe, used 
to living much out in the open air, come to America, crowd into our 
noisome tenements, work in our crowded factories, do not raise their 
customary standard of consumption, and as a consequence a tremendous 
infant mortality and tuberculosis rate appears among them. Thus, 
customs sometirnes prevent the adoption of a standard of living suited 
to the new environment. 

On the other hand, the imitation by the lower income classes of 
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the expenditures of the rich often results in just the opposite effect. 
In discussing extravagance as a cause for the high cost of living, a 
recent reporter said: “In all ages of the world social standards have 
been set from above; and so long as those whose wealth or social 
prominence forces the newspapers to make them objects of public 
notice, continue to wallow in their wealth, salaried persons, from the 
highest to the lowest, down to the wage-earners, follow the bad ex- 
ample.” + The children of the poor attend the same schools as those 
of the rich. Through imitation of their companions they are led to 
form habits and ideals of expenditure which have effect when these 
children grow up. The same thing happens with the adults themselves 
in many cases. Hence “conventionality imitation,” as Ross calls it, 
works its full consequences in increasing expenditure for display often 
to the detriment of the family expenditures on essentials or to the 
destruction of a desire to save. 

2. Ignorance of the Elements of Domestic Economy. Ignorance 
of food, clothing, and furniture values, and of a balanced household 
budget often increases expenditure without a corresponding increase 
in welfare. 

Waste of income from ignorance is common among all classes. Until 
a few years ago few stopped to consider whether the food they ate, 
the clothes they wore, or the way in which they furnished their homes, 
gave the best results in health, efficiency or comfort. They bought 
what they liked, 1f they felt that they could afford it. Now, with 
rising costs, attention is being given to the question of the most eco- 
nomical expenditure of income. Domestic science has shown that the 
food habits of many are not economical. For example, it has been 
found that there are only about five different things which the body 
requires to keep it in health from the standpoint of food. It must 
have a certain amount of fat and carbohydrates to supply heat, a 
certain amount of protein to build tissue, body builders and regulators 
like mineral salts and the substances called vitamines which in some 
way promote growth, such as green vegetables and milk. 

“Qualitative standards to measure the efficiency of the family food 
budget have been worked out tentatively in dietary studies. We do 
not eat -or wear or burn dollars and cents. If the price of beef goes 
up we can eat less beef and more of some other protein-rich food, 
and perhaps keep our money expenses for food constant, but if the 
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price of all foods increases 100 per cent we cannot cut down our con- 
sumption of all food one-half so as to keep our food budget expense 
undamaged. To speak with scientific accuracy man does not live by 
loaves of bread, pounds of meat, pecks of potatoes, quarts of milk, etc. 
He lives by the energy stored in food, which energy is measured in 
heat units called calories. There must be a proper balance between 
proteins, fats, starches, cellulose, fruit acids, and mineral salts. The 
last three classes of food furnish us no calories at all, but they are just 
as essential to a healthful diet as are the fats, sugars, and starches 
which furnish a large quantity of calories. By far the best measure 
of the sufficiency of a diet is, however, the calories. Unless the aver- 
age active worker consumes and assimilates from 3,000 to 3,500 calories 
per day he will inevitably either lose weight or efficiency as a worker, 
or both, and this regardless of the number of dollars he spends for 
food, or even of the number of pounds of bread, beans, and beef he 
eats. Unfortunately, bread, beef, pork, and even eggs and potatoes 
vary considerably in the calory content per pound. 

“By the time people become educated to the point where they recog- 
nize that the important thing in regard to food is not its price per 
pound or quart; that often the cheapest food per pound is the most 
expensive per unit of nourishment, they will no doubt have learned 
also that man cannot live by bread alone or even by calories alone. 
Fruits and vegetables must be used largely in a proper diet, even 
though the calory content is low. <A proper balance between proteins, 
fats, starches, sugars, cellulose tissue, minerals, and acids is necessary 
for the maintenance of health.” ? 

This ignorance of food and clothing values leads often to unwise 
expenditures. Families with small incomes attempt to buy cheaper 
foods and clothing without reference to the important consideration of 
the value of the things purchased. Consequently foods are often used 
which do not furnish the required nourishment which other things no 
dearer and sometimes even cheaper would furnish, did the housewife 
know how to judge the value of foods. 

Similarly, expenditures are affected by household waste. Says Pro- 
fessor Ellen H. Richards, “Domestic waste may be either destruction 
without profitable result, or misuse, the latter taking the form of ex- 
travagances. Families with incomes below $800 a year waste very 
little food materials. They may suffer from illness due to poor food, 
and thus waste income. United States Government investigations show 
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waste of edible material amounting to not more than 3 or 4 per cent 
in this class.””"* The family with small income does waste by buying in 
small quantities, in buying inedible or innutritious materials, in buy- 
ing for flavor and tenderness rather than for nutrition, often in prep- 
aration by poor cooking or wrong methods of cooking, and sometimes 
in garbage.” 

Again, the improper balancing of the elements in the household 
budget affects the welfare of the family. In the investigation made 
by the commissioner of labor of the United States and published in 
1903, a special study was made of 11,156 “normal” families, that is, 
“families that had certain characteristics for which they were classed 
as normal families. Each family so classed had a husband and a 
wife; not more than five children, no one of whom was over fourteen 
years of age; no dependent, boarder, lodger or servant; occupied a 
rented house; and had expenditures for fuel, lighting, food, clothing 
and sundries.”* In these families having incomes from under $200 
up to about $1,200 a year, 18.12 per cent was expended for rent, 4.5 
per cent for fuel, 1.12 per cent for lighting, 43.13 per cent for food, 
12.95 per cent for clothing and 20.11 per cent for sundries.* This 
study shows that with an increased income families do not increase 
the percentage of it spent for rent, that with increasing income there 
is a decrease in the proportion which is spent for fuel, lighting, and 
food, while the proportion spent for both clothing and sundries in- 
creases.° | 

From common observation it is not impossible to suppose that some 


*Massachusetts Report of the Commission on Cost of Living, Boston, 1910, 


. 250. 
reee Davis, “Food in Families of Limited Means,” The Survey, January 12, 
1918, p. 413. 

. Lighisenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1903: Cost of 
ee ne Retail Prices of Foods, Washington, 1904, p. 20. 
Tbtd., p. 101. 

Sit is interesting to notice what were the things which entered into budgets 
of these families. The accounts of 2,567 of these 25,400 families were in such 
condition that such a detailed study was possible. For example, 65.8 per cent 
of them were paying for life insurance; 35.7 per cent paid dues to labor organi- 
zations; and 43.75 per cent dues to other organizations; 80.33 per cent made 
contributions to religion, and 51.07 per cent to charity; 94.74 per cent spent 
money on books and newspapers, while 50.72 per cent spent money on intoxi- 
cating liquors, and 79.2 per cent on tobacco. The sums spent on many of these 
items, however, were rather small. Thus an average, for families having such 
expenditures, of $29.55 for life insurance, $10.52 for labor organizations, $11.84 
for other organizations, $9.49 to religion, $4.68 for charity, $8.82 for books and 
newspapers, $24.53 on intoxicating liquors and $13.80 on tobacco, was spent by 
these families. It is impossible to tell from the report whether the families 
who spent for liquor were the same as those who spent for life insurance, re- 
ligion and charity. Jbid., pp. 503-511. 
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of those who had expenditures for liquor may have had to reduce 
the amount expended on clothing and food. It is also quite possible 
that some of these families did not have a budget balanced as to its 
expenditures so that each element in the budget got just that propor- 
tion which was necessary for the health and efficiency of the family. 
Without knowledge of how to buy wisely, of how much should be 
spent approximately on rent, food, clothing, amusements, etc., there 
is bound to be some waste, some unwise expenditures, and conse- 
quently some poverty and ultimately some pauperism. How much it 
is impossible to say. Concerning an investigation made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics on the cost of living, Royal Meeker, the Commis- 
sioner, says: “The family food: budgets are now being analyzed. 
We can say with confidence that it requires to-day an expenditure of 
from 50 to 60 cents per man per day for food to secure a well bal- 
anced diet sufficient in the number of calories and in variety. This 
means that American families consisting of husband, wife and three 
children below the age of 15 years, living in large and medium sized 
cities, must spend about $610 per annum for food to keep themselves 
properly nourished for health and efficiency. This expenditure for 
food goes with incomes of from $1,800 to $1,850, so we may say 
that American families on the average are not fully nourished until 
their yearly income reaches $1,800. ... The average income and 
the modal income both fall well below $1,600. The mode is about 
$1,350, and the average not greatly higher. Conclusions must not be 
too hastily drawn from these figures. They do not mean that our work- 
ing population is dying of slow starvation; nothing of the sort. But 
they do indicate that the workers of America are obliged to live on a 
diet too restricted and monotonous for the maintenance of as high a 
degree of efficiency and health as ought to be maintained as a reason- 
able minimum. I am of the opinion that the most efficacious remedy 
is not higher wages but rather improved systems for distributing and 
marketing foodstuffs, and the education of housekeepers in the art of 
keeping house, with emphasis on diets.” 4 

Finally, lack of proviston against the crises of life, whether it is 
due to shiftlessness or to too meager a wage to permit such provision, 
is the immediate cause of many people coming into distress. Only a 
trifle over one-third of the 2,567 families were paying taxes and not 


* Meeker, Bile is the American Standard of Living?” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, J uly, 1919, p. 5. (An address delivered before the National Conference 
of Social Work. at Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 7, 1919.) 
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quite a third carrying property insurance. Only 65.8 per cent were 
carrying life insurance of any sort. The 11,156 normal families ex- 
pended 95 per cent of their total income. Of the 2,567 families whose 
expenditures could be analyzed, 1,480 families had a surplus, 507 had 
a deficit and 580 just came out even.?’ Of the whole 25,440 families, a 
trifle over half (12,816) had a surplus averaging $120.84 per family, 
while not quite one-sixth of them had a deficit (4,117), averaging 
$65.58, while just about one-third of them came out even.? 

As we have noticed, 1,480 of the 2,567 families had a surplus; 491 
of these kept a surplus on hand, 682 in the bank; 63 had it invested 
in a building and loan association, 42 in real estate; 5 had shares of 
stock, and 3 had loaned money, while 60 used it to pay previous debts. 
Of the 507 families which had a deficit, 244 obtained credit, 94 used 
former savings, 13 borrowed money. 

It is not difficult to imagine that many of these families had con- 
siderable difficulty in making any provision against “a rainy day.” 
There were others, perhaps, who could have done so, but failed to do 
so. Both were on “the ragged edge of poverty.” Many of them did 
not have a standard of living that their welfare demanded. 


SUMMARY 


Thus, socio-economic factors affect vitally the welfare of the fam- 
ily. Factors affecting the income—death or disability of the bread- 
earner, whether due to industrial or community conditions; adverse 
industrial conditions, such as accidents, or occupational diseases and 
fatigue; unemployment, pre-natal, natal, or post-natal conditions ad- 
versely affecting children, and lack of proper wage—render the family 
incapable both directly and indirectly of meeting the economic and 
social responsibility of life, and create poverty and pauperism. 

These are supplemented by factors affecting both the income and 
expenditure, such as congestion of population on a given area, and 
housing, unsanitary conditions in the home, community and factory, 
the labor of mothers and children, and faulty education resulting in 
reduced income and unwise expenditure. Again, in the complex of 
conditions, appearing now as cause and then as effect, are certain 
factors tending toward poverty and pauperism through their effect 
upon the expenditures of the family. Among these are traditions, cus- 
toms, and habits touching taste in food and dress, thrift and standards 


* Eighteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1903, pp. 515, 581. 
*Ibid., p. 369. 
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of living; lack of proper training in household economy—food and 
clothing values, and the proportioning of the budget so as to secure 
the most value for the expenditure—and inadequate provision against 
crises, such as sickness, unemployment, old age, etc., by means of 
insurance, savings and investments. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1. Point out in the John Thomas Case (Chap. X) the factors discussed in 
this chapter. 

2. Of the three chief factors discussed in this chapter—those affecting 
income, those affecting expenditure, and those affecting both income and 
expenditure—which is the most important in producing poverty? 

3. Analyze the Seldons Case (Chap. X) and point out the factors discussed 

in this chapter. 

. How would knowledge of home economics prevent poverty? 

. If in times of industrial depression a factory “lays off” its less skilled 
and more disagreeable workers, what factor or factors account for the 
poverty often following? 

6. If a man has an inherited tendency to tuberculosis, works in a dusty 

shop and contracts tuberculosis, which is to blame, the factory or his 
inherited tendency ? 


wn & 


CHAPTER VIII 


CONDITIONS OF POVERTY AND DEPENDENCY: 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC FACTORS (Continued) 


F more fundamental importance are the economic and social rela- 

tionships which prevent the lower economic classes from having 
an adequate income. Some of these are remediable, as society is at 
present organized, while others will require somewhat radical social 
reconstruction in order to eliminate them. | 


VI. MALADJUSTMENTS IN THE PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
WEALTH AND INCOME 


Even if all born into the world were of good native ability; even 
with a perfect educational system training children and youth to make 
a living, to save and to spend wisely; if by means of workman’s com- 
pensation or social insurance we should be able to spread over society 
the economic results of the death or disability of the bread-earner ; if 
we should provide work for every man who desires a job; and should 
we by means of preventive medicine obviate the evil conditions which 
affect children and adults adversely, we might still have poverty. All 
these things are necessary, but insufficient; they do not go to the root 
of the economic causes of poverty. As was indicated in the previous 
chapter, the most widespread cause of dependency and poverty is in- 
adequate income. Often this inadequate income is due to the condi- 
tions enumerated. However, other causes which affect wages are of 
more fundamental importance. 

1. Sudden Fluctuations in Prices. Fluctuation in prices dis- 
turbs the relationship between the income and need. Wages and 
prices do not vary in direct ratio. Many families, able to get along 
without distress under static conditions, find themselves reduced to 
dependency, or even to destitution, by reason of the rapid changes in 
prices. 

The last fifteen years have seen a remarkable change in the prices 
of products. Part of this change was due to the increasing amount 
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of gold and the multiplication of paper money and credits which take 
the place of money. Part of it was due to the lessened production, 
part to American exports for the world’s markets and recently the 
after-effects of the War. A department of the United States Govern- 
ment is authority for the statement that the price of twenty-two staple 
articles of food more than doubled from 1913 to January, 1920.1. On 
the other hand, from 1913 to the spring of 1919, the earnings of cigar 
makers had increased 51 per cent, and of men in the clothing industry 
71 per cent.? 

In any period of rapidly increasing prices, wages lag behind an 
increase in the price of commodities, as shown by an investigation by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The report of this 
investigation, comparing the index numbers of average weekly earn- 
ings in the New York state factories and of retail prices in the United 
States from 1914 to 1919, shows this tendency. Wages and prices 
were nearest together in 1915 when the index number for earnings 
was IOI and for prices was 102; the greatest divergence was in I9I7 
when the index number for wages was 129, while that for prices was 
147. In 1918 they were as 160 to 170.* In 1925 the average cost of 
living based on data from 32 cities in the United States was 77.9 per 
cent higher than in 1913.* 

2. Under-Production. Under-production creates a maladjustment 
which reacts unfavorably for some of the poor. Under-production 
may be due either to attempts of entrepreneurs to control the supply 
and thus the price, or to attempts of labor to control the output and 
thus “make work.” In either case, the limitation of output has the 
effect of increasing prices. It is claimed that this does not affect 
the wage-worker adversely because it leaves more work to be done, 
and therefore creates demand for more workers. Since there are fewer 
workers than there are customers of the product, the workman profits, 
in spite of the fact that he must pay higher prices for the particular 
product upon which he is engaged. ‘That, however, is a very selfish 
view. In the face of a plea for social justice, it has no ground to stand 
upon. The longer it takes to produce a given article, the higher must 
be its price, and any limitation of the output, except .-hat in the interest 
of the worker’s health and efficiency, inevitably raises the price of the 


* Monthly Labor Review, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
a ara Vol. X, No. 3, March, 1920, p. 35. 


Tid aie IX, No. 1, July, 1919, p. 148. 
‘Ibid., February, (os p. 64. 
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product and bears harshly upon the person with small income who must 
buy. 

Likewise, the attempt of the entrepreneur to limit the output in the 
interests of monopoly price, that is, the price which, all things con- 
sidered, gives him the largest net profit, is a species of under-produc- 
tion that results in raising the price to the poor as well as to the rich, 
and causes poverty. 

The recent coal strike illustrates the possibility of evil in both these 
directions, if the charges of the operators and miners are both true. 
It is reported that in the twelve weeks of February, March and April 
(1919) the working time of the bituminous coal miners was only a 
fraction over 24 hours per week. Dr. Garfield is quoted as authority 
for the statement that miners work on an average of only 200 days 
per year. An official of the United Mine Workers of America is quoted 
as saying that the average working time of the miners since 1902 has 
been only 206 days a year. The coal operators during the controversy 
issued a statement that, on the basis of figures published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States, the pick miners in 
I91Q were earning only 84.5 per cent of the wages that they could 
earn had they worked steadily during the days the mines offered them 
work. On the other hand, the miners claim that they want to work 
more days but that the mines close down often so that they can work 
only an average of 200 days per year. The mines claim that the cars 
are not to be had for the loading of the coal. No matter who is to 
blame in the controversy, the fact is that there is a reduction of out- 
put, with a result that the price goes up and the miners are under-em- 
ployed. 

3. Inequitable Distribution of Wealth and Income. Students 
of the problem of poverty agree with Dr. King that “the problem of 
the poor is the vital point of the whole question of distribution.” The 
distribution of wealth has a very direct bearing upon the problem of 
poverty. Ifa large proportion of the population has very little chance 
to accumulate sufficient fortune to tide them over crises, like sickness 
or unemployment, or to keep them in old age, numbers will fall into 
poverty when such crises arise. 

Moreover, the hopelessness which such a situation engenders ren- 
ders such people less ambitious, less efficient producers in many cases, 
and makes them less regardful of their responsibility to their children’s 
future. 

Dr. Ely has called attention to the fact that in none of the States 
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studied by him, Massachusetts, the United Kingdom, France and Prus- 
sia, “does a larger fraction than two-fifths of the people possess any 
considerable amount of property. In England, in fact, nearly four- 
fifths of the families own less than £100, and Mr. Chiozza Money 
would make the percentage of propertyless families even greater. The 
small property owners constitute nearly a fourth of the families of 
France, but only about a tenth of the families of other nations.” * 

Dr. Ely further says: “The tables previously quoted reveal the fact 
that a surprisingly large share of the wealth of the world is collected 
into a few hands. The percentages of the families owning one-half of 
the wealth of the respective states and countries are about as follows: 


Massachusetts .........0e.ec08 + ie fav ibuayitep tl asi Oe Wie aco iae al geraune wiaee 1.0 
WiISCONSIA: e555 5 Scieck ews faces 6 oe each hares WO to eee eies 1.2 
United: Kingdom: e:i2dn0 ten juwtetsen sess tun tawe eaeeeats 0.4 
POP ANCE. 55. tip nce nuase pi aerdeatn Selatan eee wre ALO ee elec ee 0.8 
PLUsid 26250 cesiese eater eeaste sues aeuaeaves goawwtanwls 1.7 


“The above figures show a striking degree of concentration of pri- 
vate property in the hands of a very small fraction of the population. 
This is not in itself a desirable distribution of property.” ? 

Dr. King made a study, published in 1915, of the wealth and income 
of the people of the United States. In that study a comparison was 
made between the wealth and income of the people of two states in 
the United States: Massachusetts and Wisconsin, based on the value 
of the estates of decedents, and of the estates of people in Prussia, 
France and the United Kingdom. The population of all these states 
was divided into four classes: the poor, comprising 65 per cent; the 
lower middle class, composed of the next 15 per cent; the upper middle 
class, composed of the next 18 per cent of the population; and the 
rich, comprising the next 2 per cent of the population. 

Of the situation in Massachusetts and Wisconsin, he remarks, “The 
poorest two-thirds of the people own but a petty 5 or 6 per cent of 
the wealth, and the lower middle class possesses a still smaller share. 
Thus, the poorest four-fifths of the population own scarcely 10 per 
cent of the total wealth of the land.” ® 

“The richest class, despite the fact that it includes but 2 per cent 
of the population, possesses the lion’s share of accumulated wealth. 
More than half—in fact, almost three-fifths—of the property is pos- 

“Toi Property and Contract, New York, 1914, Vol. I, p. 318. 


bid., p. 319. 
King, Wealth and Income of the People of the United States, New York, 
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sessed by this fiftieth part of the people. A reference to Fig. 5 shows 
us that the richest 1 per cent of the men dying owned almost one- 
half of the value of all the estates, while one-fourth of the entire 
property was in the hands of one-four-hundredth part of the people. 
This means that each of these men in the richest four-hundredth part 
of the population possessed a hundred times the wealth of the average 
citizen.” + 

Sufficient has been said to indicate that the wealth of most of the 
countries of the western world is concentrated in comparatively few 
hands. Since it is upon the saved income from wealth that people 
must depend when an event like sickness or the death of the wage- 
earner, or disability from any cause occurs to interfere with the 
earning power, and since so small a number of people have wealth of 
any appreciable amount from which they can expect an income in 
case of any event which interferes with earning, they either must be- 
come dependent or rely upon some form of insurance. Such concen- 
tration of wealth, from some points of view, directly causes poverty. 

Dr. King made a similar study with reference to the income of 
the different classes in the population of the United States. He found 
that 51.54 per cent of the families of the United States received 27.86 
per cent of the income of the country and that the income of this half 
of the families of the country was less than $800 per annum. He 
found that slightly more than two-thirds (69.43 per cent) of the fam- 
ilies of the country received a little over two-fifths of the income of the 
United States (42.48 per cent).2, He compared the results of his study 
with that of Dr. Charles B. Spahr, published in 1896, as follows: “Dr. 
Spahr believed that 1.6 per cent of the richest families secured 10.8 
per cent of the income, while Fig. 27 would indicate that the same frac- 
tion of the population now controls some 19 per cent of the income.” ° 
Since the War, according to the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, the inequality in the distribution of incomes in the United States 
has been somewhat lessened.* Whether this lessening of inequality is 
temporary or permanent we cannot say. 

Thus, both from the standpoint of wealth and income we find that 
a few of our people enjoy control over a large part of the wealth of 
the nation and that a similarly small proportion enjoy large incomes. 
A great middle class have comparatively good incomes, and control 

* King, op. cit., p. 82. 

*Tbid., p. 228. 


* Ibid., pp. 230, 231. 
‘Mitchell, et al., Income in the United States, New York, 1921, Vol. I, p. 146. 
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some wealth. The two lower classes, however, are not so fortunately 
situated. The lower middle class, as King calls it, and the poor class 
are the ones from which the most of the dependents and the poverty- 
stricken people come. It is this lowest class in the income and wealth 
scales that constitute our problem. While the unequal distribution of 
wealth and income is not alone in the causation of their conditions, it 
is one of the important factors in immediately producing want and, 
more remotely, destroying ambition, preventing proper education of 
children, forcing them to live under conditions that bring in their 
train the problems of infant mortality, depletion of vitality, sickness, 
unemployment, and all the rest of the links in the chain leading to 
poverty. ‘ 

4. Pressure of Population on Natural Resources. Another of the 
maladjustments ‘which inevitably result in lessened production and 
therefore lessened income is the pressure of population on the natural 
resources. Dr. King, in discussing the relation of average income to 
population density, after showing that when a country is new, its re- 
sources undeveloped and its population scattered as in frontier com- 
munities, increase of population means increased welfare for all, says: 
“When, however, the most fertile lands have been largely occupied; 
when mines are being operated by most modern methods; when mag- 
nificent canals and railways make easy the interchanging of the various 
products necessary for civilized comfort ; when huge factories, equipped 
with the latest inventions, turn out multitudinous products; when the 
government is strong and powerful enough to afford protection against 
foreign foes; then, an increase of population merely means a decrease 
in the general welfare. If more people must be supported, poorer lands 
must be utilized; mines must be dug deeper and poorer grades of ore 
extracted; the cities become more and more crowded; and, in accord- 
ance with the well-known law of diminishing returns, less and less real 
income is obtained in exchange for an hour’s labor by the average 
man.” ? 

There is a good deal of evidence that the point of population-satu- 
ration has been reached in the economic development of the United 
States. The great fertile expanses of this country have been occupied. 
The poorer lands, requiring greater expenditure of capital and labor, 
are being called upon to produce. We are at the point of diminishing 
returns. It takes more capital and labor to produce the marginal bushel 
of wheat to-day than ever before in the history of the country. 


* King, op. cit., p. 239. 
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The importance of limiting the population after it has reached a 
certain density is indicated by King in the following words: “Within 
reasonable limits, a nation’s permanent economic welfare, then, de- 
pends but little on whether the soil is rich or sterile, the mines pro- 
ductive or exhausted; but, on the contrary, it is based almost wholly 
upon the question as to whether the masses of the people have passed 
over the deep but narrow gulf which separates the control of popula- 
tion by a standard of living from that condition in which it is limited 
only by the means of subsistence, for it is the crossing of this gulf 
which substitutes reason in place of the animal instincts... . 

“And the degree to which a nation has progressed may easily be 
measured by the poverty or affluence of the common people. China 
and India, with their fertile plains and valleys, retain their high birth 
rate, and the masses are never far from starvation. In most of 
Europe the birth rate is somewhat lower, and the people are begin- 
ning to enjoy a few comforts. In the United States, Canada and 
Australia, the native-born population has a rigorously controlled birth 
rate, and the people are the most prosperous of the world.” ? 

There are two sources from which the population increases, i. e., 
(1) the preponderance of immigration over emigration, and (2) the 
natural increase of birth-rate over death-rate. From both of these 
sources the population of this country has been increasing from decade 
to decade. 

While it is impossible to say exactly what is the natural increase 
due to immigration, there is little doubt that during the decade pre- 
vious to the outbreak of the War, immigrants increased the popula- 
tion annually by not less than 700,000, while in the last few years of 
the decade they came at the rate of a million and over a year. The 
immigration figures indicate that a considerable number of these immi- 
grants returned each year. These people came from countries where 
the standard of living was very much lower than that prevailing among 
our native-born workers, and they found a rate of wages here in the 
United States that enabled them to live better than they had lived 
before, and yet competitively drive out from certain occupations the 
Americans. Moreover, the new immigrant, if he brings his family, has 
a very high birth-rate. Hence, the influence of the immigrant is felt 
in three different ways: 


a. He contributes an added number to the workers and considerable increase 
in competition with the workers already here. 


* King, op. cit., pp. 246, 247. 
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b. Coming with a lower standard of living, he is able to live and produce 
on an income which is impossible for the American workers. 

c. He adds a larger number of children than the American worker to the 
forces which in the next generation will compete with the children of 
the native-born American. 


Without a doubt, after a certain point has been reached in the de- 
velopment of the country, any considerable additional number of 
laborers results in the lowering of wages. If, however, this tendency 
is prevented by the unionization of labor, or by the enactment of a 
minimum wage, then the result is increased prices for the product, to 
the disadvantage of the consumer of goods, and the non-union labor 
is crowded into the more poorly paid occupations. 

The other method by which the pressure of population is augmented 
is the birth-rate. With the development of science, and with our 
knowledge of the conditions of health and disease, the infant mor- 
tality rite has greatly decreased. The age of death has been post- 
poned so that the difference between birth-rates and death-rates, had 
not other conditions interfered, would in the last fifty years have 
been increasingly greater. However, influences have been at work 
which decreased the birth-rate. This has been especially true in Amer- 
ican families and also in the immigrant families of the second and 
third generations. In these classes the size of the family in the last 
fifty years has diminished, through decrease of the birth-rate. Never- 
theless, through preventive medicine, destructive diseases have been 
checked, and mortality declines yet faster than fecundity. The result 
has been a rapid growth in the population of the country. 

Whenever the population becomes too great for the natural resources 
of the country, wages begin to decrease, the standard of living is low- 
ered, and poverty and pauperism spread in the lowest economic classes. 
Among students of the question the feeling grows that the pressure 
of population is beginning to show itself among the poorer paid wage- 
‘earners. Says King: 


“It has been shown that the per capita income of the American people has 
been increasing steadily and rapidly during the period covered by our study; 
that it now amounts to the comfortable sum of $1,500 per family, but that 
is very unequally distributed; that fairly equal distribution is at present 
impracticable because the lower classes of our population have, as yet, 
failed to substitute preventive for positive checks in controlling the popula- 
tion supply and the general elevation of the standard of living of these 
lower classes has been prevented by the rapid multiplication of the defective 
and incompetent and still more rapid influx of the ignorant and unpro- 
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gressive classes of Europeans; that, as a result, a large section of our people 
still remains in poverty; that the members of the unskilled wage-earning 
class have, during the last two decades, been compelled to satisfy their needs 
with a lower rather than a higher real wage; and that, in the meantime, 
the property-holding classes have seen their income in purchasing power 
continue to increase at a satisfactory rate. And what of the future? Do 
the coming years promise more and more bounteous returns to the average 
American? Will our people continue to grow more and more rich and 
opulent, or are there ominous portents of economic disaster ahead?” } 

“But, it must again be remembered that we cannot afford to allow our 
prosperity to wait until the whole world has advanced to a high plane. This 
would sacrifice the tremendous advantage which we have already gained 
and would postpone all real economic progress to some remote future date. 
We cannot at once educate and reform the benighted of all nations and we 
cannot reasonably hope to make any progress in draining the swamp of 
poverty and incompetence in our own land if we continue to pass unnoticed 
the break in the levee through which is pouring a constant river of illiterate 
and submerged humanity. True, we have done wonders in uplifting the 
immigrants of past years, but the soaring prices of food products, the falling 
real wages, the growing industrial unrest, all tell as that we are tempting 
fate too far. 

“Tt is time to heed the warnings and take proper measures to guard the 
citadel of American prosperity against the subtle assaults of the low- 
standard alien invaders. With American problems alone to solve, there 
seems to be no apparent reason why we cannot so adjust our population to 
our resources as to continually increase the average real income of the 
American citizen and eventually to make want a word unknown in the land. 
But, if we attempt to uplift the down-trodden of the whole earth by sharing 
with them the food and raiment belonging to our children, we can look for 
nothing better than the gradual disappearance of our widespread comfort 
and a slow reéntrance into those sloughs of want and misery from which 
our ancestors escaped with such great difficulty and from which it may again 
require many generations of patient effort to emerge. It is ours to decide. 
Which path will we choose?” * 


VII. MALADJUSTMENT OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 
IN SOCIETY 


There are five different maladjustments to-day which have a more 
or less direct bearing upon the production of poverty and dependency. 
They are (1) marital relations, (2) political maladjustments, (3) un- 
wise philanthropy, (4) lack of adequate means of settling industrial 
disputes, and (5) an educational system ill adapted to prepare for life 
and livelihood. 


*King, op. cit., p. 251. 
*Ibid., pp. 254, 255. 
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All of these grow out of want of consciousness in society of its 
responsibility for the welfare of all its members. They are partly the 
fruit of a non-socialized, individualistic theory of social relationships 
known by the old formula of laissez faire, characterizing the social 
philosophy which came to its height in the latter half of the last century. 
On the other hand, a part of them are simply due to our inability to 
keep pace in the development of our social machinery with the progress 
of events in our highly dynamic society. Our best knowledge has not 
yet got itself incarnated in social arrangements. 

Marital Relations. There are six conditions in family life which 
have potentialities for poverty and pauperism. They are: widowhood, 
the unmarried state, divorce, desertion, illegitimacy, and disharmony in 
the family without separation. 

a. Widowhood. Widowhood as a cause of poverty and dependency 
operates chiefly in the case of women and children. 

In the United States in 1920, 4.8 per cent of the men above 15 years 
were widowed and I1.1 per cent of the women. Of these 3,917,625 
widows, more than three-fourths were over 45 years of age, while less 
than a fifth were from 25 to 45.1. Hence, widowhood as a cause of 
poverty and dependency operates probably with more force for women 
than for children. Widowhood is more frequent in urban than in rural 
communities. It is higher for native white of native parentage than for 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage. It is greater for the for- 
eign born and for the negro than for any of the other classes.? It 
would be illuminating to know what percentage of these widows and 
widowers had children living at the time of widowhood. 

The widowhood rate in 1910 was lower for the United States than 
for any of the other countries for which we have figures, except Cuba, 
Natal and all of Australia except Victoria.® 

While we cannot state just what proportion of the dependency 
among children and women is due to widowhood, we can be sure that 
a certain fairly large percentage owe their dependency to widowhood. 
Had we any adequate statistics of dependency and of the number 
granted so-called mothers’ pensions, we should have some basis of a 
more or less approximate estimate.* 

‘Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920, Vol. II, p. 388. 

_ bid., DP. 394, 395. 

Thirteenth Consus of the United States, 1910, Vols I, p. 516. 

“Of 5,000 cases which came to the Charity Organization Society of New York 
City, 1906-1908, 29.44 per cent were widows. One-half of them had small chil- 


dren dependent on them. Devine, Misery and Its Causes, pp. 187, 188, 204. See 
Ford, Soctal Problems and Social Policy, Boston, 1923, pp. 574-581. 
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Whatever dependency is caused by widowhood, it is certain that 
not all the results are economic. A child needs the influence of two 
parents in his development. The loss of the influence of his father, 
if that father 1s a real father, is a great misfortune. Moreover, the 
struggle for a living forces the mother out of the home and causes 
neglect of the children under her care. So, indirectly, widowhood often 
has results socially bad as well as economically disastrous. 

b. Unmarried. The Census statistics on females in almshouses 
in the United States are of very little significance for our study because 
they do not represent in any adequate way dependency in this country. 
However, of the females in poorhouses on January 1, 1910, about two- 
fifths were widowed.* This volume remarks: “If in each age group 
the percentage single for the male paupers in almshouses on January 
I, 1910, had been the same as it was for the total male population of 
the same age, the total number of single males among the paupers 
would have been 7,749 instead of 30,689, and the percentage single 
would have been 13.6 instead of 53.8. This measures roughly the 
difference between male almshouse paupers and men on the outside 
in regard to marital condition; the contrast is not quite so pronounced 
for the females; but even among female paupers in almshouses the 
proportion single would have been 14.7 per cent if the normal ratio had 
prevailed in each age group, while, in fact, the percentage was 42.8. 

“The fact that an unduly large proportion of the adult almshouse 
paupers have never married indicates that pauperism is, to some degree 
at least, associated with the lack of normal family life. A large pro- 
portion of the inmates are persons who have had no husbands or wives 
and no children who might help support them in old age or misfor- 
tune.” ? 

c. Desertion. Much more important as a cause of poverty is de- 
sertion. Of the 900,584 divorce cases investigated by the Bureau of the 
Census, 43.4 per cent were granted for desertion and neglect to pro- 
vide, 39.6 per cent for desertion alone.* In an investigation by the 
Kansas City Board of Public Welfare, of 1,184 cases of divorce in 
Jackson County in 1915, 46 per cent of them were granted in cases in 


1 Paupers in Almshouses, 1910, Bureau of the Census, Washington, 1915, p. 31. 

7Similar reasoning with respect to the widowed might be made. It is impos- 
sible, however, to draw such conclusions because we do not know how many 
of the widowed had children and yet went to the poorhouse. However, 38.2 
per cent of the female paupers had borne children. Paupers tn Almshouses, 
1910. Bureau of the Census, Washington, 1915, p. 31. 

* Marriage and Divorce, 1867-1906: Special Reports of the Bureau of the Cen- 


sus, Washington, 1909, Vol. I, p. 39. 
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which desertion of the family by the husband had occurred.t This 
same study shows that during that year more than 1,863 persons be- 
came dependent upon that community because of the desertion of the 
husband and father. To support these persons in whole or in part 
cost the community $66,065.16.? 

Of the cases which the various relief agencies cared for, the pro- 
portion due to desertion of the husband and father varied from Io 
per cent for the Provident Association to 50 per cent at the day nursery 
at the Institution Church.® 

“In New York City, Dr. Devine made a study of 5,000 cases known 
to the Charity Organization Society in the years 1906 to 1908, and 
of this number exactly 10 per cent were deserted wives. Ten years 
later, in 1916, a somewhat similar study was made of 3,000 families 
known to the same society in the course of that year. The percentage 
of deserted wives was found to be almost the same, namely, 9.9 per 
cent. ‘Ihe statistics of the New York Charity Organization Society 
for the last year show 492 deserted wives out of 4,024, or about 11.7 
per cent.” * 

Miss Lilian Brandt finds that the reports of charitable societies 
show that of the total number of families in their charge, from 7 to 
13 per cent are deserted families, that one-fourth of the commitments 
of children to institutions in New York City are attributed to deser- 
tion.® A study of desertion in four Boston agencies in 1923-24 shows 
that desertion and non-support accounted for 8.3 per cent of the cases 
in the Federated Jewish Charities, 10 per cent in the Family Welfare 
Society, 10.9 per cent in the cases coming to the overseers of public wel- 
fare, and 11.5 per cent in the Provident Association.® It is clear that 
in desertion we have a very important cause of dependency. 

d. Illegitumacy. Closely connected with desertion and divorce in 
producing poverty and pauperism is illegitimacy. The mother of the 
child is usually young; she bears in her condition and in her child 


*Marquis, A Survey of the Extent, Financial and Social Cost of Desertion and 
Artificially Broken Homes mn Kansas City, Missouri, Kansas City, 1915, p. 37. 

* Ibid., p. 37. 

*Tbid., pp. 8-34. 

* Joanna C. Colcord, “Desertion and Non-Support in Family Case Work,” An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sctence, May, 1918, p. 101. 

*Lilian Brandt, Five Hundred and Seventy Four Deserters and Their Fami- 
lies, New York, 1905, p. 10. (Miss Colcord says that desertion accounts for from 
10 to I5 per cent of the work of any family welfare society. Broken Homes, 
New York, 1919, p. 52.) 

* Pear, “How Boston Meets and Supports Its Public Service Program,” Pro- 
ceedings, Conference of Social Work, 1925, p. 492. 
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the badge of her social delinquency. Many doors of employment open 
to other women are closed to her. Moreover, if, obeying her maternal 
instinct, she keeps her child, she is further handicapped in making a 
living. Not only does the care of her child prevent her from engaging 
in industry, but the stigma she bears often shuts her out from em- 
ployment like housework which she could follow with a child. Hence, 
she must get rid of her child or she must find the unusual housewife 
who will be willing to accept her with her child and disgrace, or she 
must find someone who will care for her child while she works to make 
a living for both. She is a sorely handicapped woman in the industrial 
world. 

How great weight has illegitimacy in pushing people below the 
threshold of self-support? Would that we knew! We can only say 
that it is much less influential in causing poverty than in producing 
dependency among women and children. The best measure of the bur- 
den of dependency caused by illegitimacy available to-day is provided by 
a study of the problem in Boston by the Federal Children’s Bureau. Of 
the cases handled by the Child Caring and Child Protecting Agencies 
in Boston in 1914, 13 per cent were made up of children born out of 
wedlock, costing the agencies $124,000 a year." 

e. Disharmony in the Unbroken Family. Divorce, desertion and 
unmarried parenthood are only surface symptoms of deep-lying con- 
ditions which, often breaking forth in the disruption of the family, 
yet many times do not so manifest themselves. The heads of a family 
may not get a divorce. They may not even separate. Yet their fam- 
ily life is often one long disharmony. They may not agree on the 
way in which the income should be spent. They may wrangle over 
investments of funds. Ambition may be slain by the constant nagging 
of the other partner. 

The family is the unit in society in the expenditure of the income 
of its members. The economic future of that family is quite depend- 
ent upon the active codperation of the members of it. This is espe- 
cially true of the husband and wife. The husband in most cases earns 
the income; the wife spends it. Unless these two work together har- 
moniously in this important partnership, economic as well as other 
forms of disaster will inevitably overtake the family. 

The wisdom of the ages has recognized the importance of harmony 
in this relationship. While the Biblical description of the Ideal Wife ? 


‘legitimacy as a Child Welfare Problem, Part II, Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion No. 75, Washington, 1921, p. 41. 
* Proverbs, 31: 10-31. 
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in some of her productive activities will no longer hold in a world in 
which machine and factory production have displaced household pro- 
duction, yet the picture of her interest in the economic affairs of the 
family and of the results of her sympathy with the economic life of 
her husband upon the welfare of the family still holds good. That 
attitude is reflected in the saying that “Some women can throw more 
out of the window with a teaspoon than a man can bring in with a scoop 
shovel.” 

It must not be forgotten in this connection that domestic harmony 
is important not only directly for the welfare of the family, but that 
the future of the children is affected by the relationships of the part- 
ners. It is quite possible that the man and the woman who will not 
agree about the expenditure of money and the earning of money will 
not agree in the training of the children and therefore there will 
neither be united guidance for the child nor whole-hearted backing 
in his preparation for life. Domestic disharmony results often in poor 
work in school, early leaving school and early marriage, with all the 
attendant evils already discussed. In these indirect ways domestic dis- 
harmony reacts unfavorably upon its members and produces poverty 
and pauperism. 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1, On what theory do we assume that the concentration of wealth and 
income in few hands makes for poverty and dependency? 

2. If the cutting down of output by workers keeps more people at work, 
why does under-production from this cause promote poverty and 
dependency ? 

3. Pick out the most salient facts which show the inequitable distribution of 
wealth and income. 
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4. What is the justification, if any, of the labor union for the restriction 


5: 


of immigration ? 

Why was a large family an economic asset in the days before the indus- 
trial revolution and why is it a liability to-day? What economic reason 
is there for large families among the poor people in congested centers 
of our large cities? 

Point out the operation of the factors that lead to dependency and poverty 
discussed in this chapter in the cases cited in the chapter on “Cases in 
Social Causation.” 


CHAPTER IX 


CONDITIONS OF POVERTY AND DEPENDENCY: 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC FACTORS (Continued) 


ERTAIN other factors in social life must be studied to make 

the account complete. These may be subsumed under (1) polit- 
ical maladjustment, (2) unwise philanthropy, (3) lack of adequate 
means of settling industrial disputes, and (4) a faulty educational sys- 
tem. 


VIII. POLITICAL MALADJ USTMENTS 


Government in modern democracies is supposed to be in the inter- 
ests of all the people. Originally devised to procure release from politi- 
cal tyranny which refused permission to people to exercise what they 
felt were their rights in religious and political self-expression, but 
suggested also by reason of the denial of their economic rights, democ- 
racy has come to mean the protection of all the people in every right— 
political, religious, educational and economic. 

Now, democracy did not spring into being full grown, like Minerva 
from the brain of Jove. As we know from our study of English his- 
tory, the feudal barons had no adequate idea of the implications of 
what they did, when they wrested Magna Charta from King John. 
Our revolutionary forefathers had not thought out the logical impli- 
cations of their declaration that “‘all men are created free and equal,” 
else they would have provided for the suffrage of negroes and women. 
Step by step in all modern democracies increasingly have the political 
implications of democracy been realized. The end is not yet. We are 
still insisting that democracy means more than the mere right to vote, 
important as that is. It means that special interests shall not have 
privileges denied to all other interests. It implies that the rich shall 
not have an undue advantage over the poor, the educated over the 
ignorant, in substantial equality before the law, in the legislature, and 
in industrial life so far as that is affected by law and administration. 

Defective government is potent in affecting poverty chiefly in the 
economic phases of life. .How potent it is we have no means of meas- 
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uring. Yet, the instances which come under common observation show 
that it is by no means a negligible matter. 

1. Denial of Justice. Perhaps not so much by money as by in- 
fluence is effected the corruption of the lawmaker, of the judge, and 
of the executive, whereby certain individuals and classes or corpo- 
rations obtain the advantage over others, with the result that the bur- 
dens of society are not equally distributed. The legislator elected 
to represent all the people of a district may be moved by financial sup- 
port from a certain interest to legislate for that interest to the preju- 
dice of the rest of the constituency, or he may favor his own interests 
as against the public interest. Occasionally the judge allows the bribe 
to blind his eyes to justice. More often he may allow the influence of 
his friends or his own interests to warp his judgment. Or he may 
belong to a class whose interests he will favor at the expense of public 
policy and to the hurt of other classes of the people. The executive 
whose business it is to enforce the law, because of pressure or bribe, 
direct or indirect, sometimes enforces the law unequally, winking at 
violations by certain individuals and classes, while severely punishing 
others. Police favoritism is one of the best illustrations of the latter. 
One can usually be sure, however, that back of the corrupt policeman 
there is someone more guilty “higher up.” Thus, by either direct or 
indirect corruption of the public officials, injustice is done those least 
able to protect themselves, and their economic independence is under- 
mined. 

Often in the case of poor people our present system of justice works 
hardship in making it almost impossible for the poor to secure their 
rights because of the expense of litigation. The following cases are 
indicative of the difficulty which poor people experience in trying to 
secure justice through the ordinary courses of law. It 1s readily appar- 
ent how these legal difficulties press upon the poor and the dependent: 


“The essentially conservative bench and bar will vehemently deny any 
suggestion that there is no law for the poor, but, as the legal aid societies 
know, such is the belief to-day of a multitude of humble, entirely honest 
people, and in the light of their experience it appears as the simple truth. 
Consider, for example, this actual case. A woman borrowed ten dollars in 
1914, and for two years paid interest at 180 per cent. In 1916 a law was 
enacted fixing 36 per cent as the maximum rate. The lender, by a device 
contrary to the statute, compelled her to continue paying 156 per cent 
interest. The law also provided that if excess interest were charged, the 
loan would be declared void by a suit in equity. The law was on the books. 
The court house was open, the equity court in session with its judge on the 
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bench and its officers in attendance. All that was of no avail to her, for the 
law could not bring its redress until five dollars was paid for service of 
process and entry fee, and ten dollars to an attorney to draw, file, and 
present the necessary bill of complaint. Fifteen dollars she did not have 
and, because of her condition, could not earn. For her there was no law.” } 

“The following case illustrates the delays in securing a final judgment in 
Philadelphia before the creation of the municipal court in 1913, and is 
typical of a condition which has existed in every large city: A wage-earner 
had a claim for ten dollars, which represented a week’s work. On January 
19, 1911, the Legal Aid Society tried his case in the Magistrate’s Court and 
secured judgment. On February 8, 1911, the defendant appealed to the 
Court of Common Pleas, which gave him the right to have the entire case 
tried all over again. On March 11, 1911, the plaintiff’s claim was filed in 
the Court of Common Pleas and the case marked for the trial list. Owing 
to congested dockets the case did not actually appear on a trial list until 
February 7, 1912. 

“Here entered a rule of procedure which would be incredible if it did not 
exist. A case marked for trial Monday must be tried Monday or Tuesday 
or else go off the list entirely. That is, if any prior case or cases marked 
on Monday’s calendar should occupy the time of the court during Monday 
and Tuesday, then all other cases assigned on that list are cancelled and the 
parties must begin at the bottom again, re-marking the case for trial and 
awaiting the assignment. While this is going on in one session, another 
session of the same court may have no cases and so be obliged to suspend, 
for, under the legal procedure, it was forbidden to do the common-sense 
thing of transferring cases from a congested to an empty session of court. 

“The wage-earner’s case, assigned for February 7, 1912, was not reached 
on that day or the next, and so went off the list. It was re-marked and 
assigned for April 3, 1912. Not being reached on April 3 or 4, it again 
went off and did not reappear until October 10, 1912. Fortunately, it was 
reached and tried on October 11, 1912, and judgment entered for the plain- 
tiff. It took one year and nine months, and required eleven days in court 
for both attorney and client, to collect the original ten dollars.” ? 


2. Outgrown Laws and Methods of Administration. Outgrown 
laws and methods of administration often work hardship to certain 
classes. For example, a tariff law which was intended to protect an 
infant industry while it was being established, often remains after that 
purpose has been accomplished, and puts an unjust tax upon the con- 
sumer. Once the tax upon realty, small holdings as well as large, 
according to a more or less equal assessment, was the chief reliance 
for local revenues. With the growth of cities and the disappearance 
of free land, with the possibility of hiding corporate or personal prop- 

® Smith, Justice and the Poor, New York, 1919, Bulletin No. 13, The Carnegie 


Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, p. 11. 
* Ibid., p. 18. 
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erty and thus escaping just taxation, the load bears unequally upon 
the small home-owner. In some states improved land is taxed much 
more heavily than unimproved land on the theory that land shall be 
taxed upon its present value. However, when vacant land is held for 
speculative values, and it is not taxed equally with other land that 
has been improved, the small home-owner is taxed unequally and the 
renter must pay a higher rent because the speculative owner prevents 
the building of more houses and thus reduced rents. A land policy 
which is intended to encourage the development of natural resources, 
such as timber lands and mineral lands, may, when these lands be- 
come scarce, work to the detriment of the public and the increase of 
prices of commodities. Private interests which own them may decide 
that it is better to hold them undeveloped rather than to develop them, 
and thus keep up the price of coal, lumber, or oil. Or, on the other 
hand, they may exploit the resources in a wasteful manner, which will 
mean want to the next generation. Again, laws giving a monopoly 
to certain people may be quite legal, but may mean the deprivation 
of the masses of the people of the benefits of such monopolies. Other 
monopolies may not be properly regulated. New conditions may have 
rendered socially hurtful the laws regulating certain industries, like 
the coal mines or the oil industry, which, under earlier conditions, 
were well adapted to secure the best use of those industries for all 
concerned. 

3. A Negative Rather Than a Positive Attitude toward Delin- 
quents and Unfortunates. The idler, so long as he does not trans- 
gress some law, may continue a course which is quite likely to end 
in delinquency or dependency. The state says nothing to him until 
he commits a crime or becomes dependent. It makes no positive at- 
tempt to stay him on a course which is sure to end in trouble. During 
the War the idler of certain ages was told he must either fight or 
work. While such a policy could not be put into operation without 
limitations in peace, it suggests that many a young man would be saved 
from criminality or from dependency in later life 1f society could put 
some pressure upon him at certain stages in his career. Practically 
the only place in which such positive and constructive measures have 
been introduced is in our juvenile court practice. 

In public poor relief, under the laws of most of our states a poor 
person who applies for relief is not given help so long as he has any 
property. How often it would save the family from that hopelessness 
which is characteristic of those who have spent all, had the public 
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poor official been able to use his discretion as to whether the property 
should be saved while the public supplied the necessities of life until 
the children are grown up and are prepared for life and the support 
of the mother! 

4. Wastefulness in Government Expenditures. Wastefulness in 
Government expenditures increases taxes and bears heavily upon the 
classes upon whom the incidence of taxation is heaviest. Since it 1s 
the rich which most often succeed in escaping taxation, the burden 
bears most heavily upon the small merchant, the small landowner, and 
the workman dependent upon his wages. The waste occurs chiefly in 
the appointment to office of inefficient and mechanical men who have 
put the politicians under obligations. Such men have no imagination 
and no basis of experience in business management adequate to enable 
them to save the public money. Nationally millions are squandered 
each year in the notorious “pork barrel” for rivers and harbors and 
for postoffices designed to please local vanity and to insure the re- 
election of the congressman who secured the appropriation. A national 
budget system has great difficulty in making headway because it inter- 
feres with patronage of the legislators. The amount spent for the re- 
lief of the poor in most of our states is rapidly mounting because the 
relief authorities insist in appointing some old man who needs a job, as 
relief official, or in having each county supervisor give the relief him- 
self in his district, rather than hire an expert in relief-giving to ad- 
minister that important work and thus save the public’s money, as well 
as prevent the pauperization of more and more of the people, and do 
constructive work in the prevention of family demoralization. We 
build jails of which the counties “‘can be proud,” and into them throw the 
misdemeanant no matter what his mental or moral condition, board 
him at county expense while he is “laying out” his fine or sentence, 
meanwhile supporting his family from public or private funds. We 
do that to the same individual not only once but as many as seventy- 
five times, without once asking the question as to whether such a use 
of public money is worth while from any point of view. Says the 
Massachusetts Report of the Commission on the Cost of Living, 1910: 
“It is probable that if precise computation were possible, it would 
show that about Io per cent of all the expenditures of a Massachu- 
setts citizen sooner or later finds its way into the public treasury. 
Nobody can escape this, whether rich or poor, high or low; and the 
serious phase of it is, that the percentage of contribution must, on the 
whole, be at least as large for the poor as for the rich. If that be 
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true, then the actual sacrifice in the cost of government falls most 
heavily on the shoulders least able to bear it.” ? 

5. International Maladjustments. International maladjustments 
produce poverty, sometimes in a whole nation, and often in a class. 
Tariff barriers to the flow of international trade often not only raise 
the price of consumers’ goods in a country, but prevent the develop- 
ment of industry by interfering with a flow of goods out of the coun- 
try. Ifa high tariff wall is raised against the goods of other countries, 
how shall they pay for the goods which we wish to send them? Exports 
must be paid for either in imports, or in investments by the importing 
country in the exporting country, or by the shipment of gold. In any 
case prices rise in the high-tariff country and the consumer suffers. 

Moreover, trade wars between different countries work disaster to 
many. Our history shows that tariff walls are not a monopoly of 
any one nation. Failure to adjust the interests of competing nations 
often crushes a class or injures the whole population of one country. 

War itself is a dreadful waste and cause of poverty. From 1879 to 
1909, out of our National Treasury was expended for Army, Navy, 
Pensions and Interest charges, $12,210,499,778, or 71.5 per cent of 
our total expenditures from the National Treasury during those thirty- 
one years.? 

Certainly this point does not need elaboration with the results of 
the World War in all Europe just before our eyes. Consider the 
terrific burden which the people of all the nations engaged in that 
struggle will have to bear for the rest of their natural lives and, in 
many cases, during the lives of their children and their grandchil- 
dren. Even the people of the United States are bearing taxes never 
before known in the history of our country. The War so upset in- 
dustry and disturbed prices and wages that myriads suffered from 
the economic maladjustments brought about by this great international 
disturbance. Untold billions of treasure were wasted, millions of 
men were turned from production to destruction, ten millions were 
killed or wounded so as never to be able to contribute very much to the 
productive force of their respective nations, and fields and factories, 
as well as homes, orchards and forests, were destroyed. We stand 
before an impoverished world. Millions have been made poor—yea, 
paupers. Upon the charity of the world for the next generation will 
be millions whose all has been destroyed and whose hopes have been 


* Massachusetts Report of the Commission on the Cost of Living, 1910, p. 217. 
* Ibid., p. 199. 
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dashed forever. Children, stunted in their bodies and minds, will never 
be what they might have been as self-supporters had this terrible War 
never been. And it all occurred because in our international relations 
the nations of the Western World have not yet learned to make ad- 
justments of mutual benefit. 


IX. UNWISE PHILANTHROPY 


As a factor in the production of pauperism, this condition has often 
been overstated. Says Seligman concerning the English Poor Law, 


“The English system was undeniably a direct premium on improvident 
marriage and a lack of frugality. But the oft-repeated assertion that it 
impoverished the comfortable and‘ perpetuated the miserable is clearly an 
exaggeration. The situation at the close of the eighteenth and the beginning 
of the nineteenth centuries was indeed deplorable; but, as we know, it was 
largely the result of the abuses connected with the transition from the 
domest c to the factory system. The poor law played its part, but, after all, 
a relatively inconspicuous part, in maintaining the degradation of the work- 
ing classes. In the same way the great reform of the poor law in 1834, by 
which outdoor relief was abolished, was only one of the many ameliorative 
movements which revolutionized the condition of the laborers in the second 
quarter of the century, such as the abolition of the conspiracy acts, the 
passage of the factory laws, the repeal of the corn laws, the reform of 
taxation, and the growth of democracy. The old poor law did not create 
English poverty and the new poor law did not abolish it.” ’ 


Similar observations may be made with reference to the part which 
unwise philanthropy has played in fostering pauperism in America. 
While it is not wholly to blame, it has exercised an influence that is 
important and must be considered, since the reform of philanthropy, 
private and public, has a very direct bearing upon the other causes 
of poverty and pauperism. 

1. Extent of Poverty and Pauperism Caused by Indiscriminate 
Giving. No one knows how much is spent in the United States 
on the relief of the poor. Manifestly, therefore, it is impossible to 
say how much is unwisely spent with the consequence of pauperism. 
Common observation, however, in public poor relief, would lead us to 
suppose that much of what is given by public poor relief officials 
pauperizes. This is substantiated by the experience of Indiana. In 
1895, before the reform of the Indiana public poor relief system, the 
overseers of the poor in the townships of Indiana spent $630,168. 
In 1907, 12 years later, after modern methods of poor relief along 


4 Seligman, Principles of Economics, New York, 1917, pp. 689, 690. 
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the lines laid down by private agencies had been adopted in the public 
outdoor relief system of Indiana, the same overseers were spending 
but $227,304. In 1897, 1 out of every 31 of the inhabitants of the State 
were receiving public poor relief; 10 years later only 1 out of 71. In 
1897 there were 38 counties in the State in which 1 out of every 30 
or less inhabitants were receiving aid, while 10 years later there was 
not a county in the State where I in 30 of the inhabitants were receiving 
relief. I think it will not be too much to say that at least half of the 
public outdoor poor relief in the United States is worse than wasted 
in that 1t pauperizes the recipients. 

2. The Economic Burden of Unwise Philanthropy. From the 
estimates given in a previous chapter, it is evident that the financial 
burden of the support of the poor is great. It is not here claimed 
that the amount is too large. It is probably too small. But a large 
part of it is spent unwisely. If it were spent in service, rather than in 
mere relief, it would do good rather than harm, cure pauperism rather 
than produce it, and greatly lessen the burden of the next generation. 
As administered, however, it is simply relief and neither cures nor pre- 
vents pauperism, but rather increases it. This waste not only increases 
poverty directly, but is a heavy charge upon the taxes, and prevents 
the spending of public money for other and more constructive purposes, 

The Massachusetts Report of the Commission on the Cost of Living, 
IQIO, estimates that the number of criminals, vagrants, paupers and 
insane in that State is 126,631. It says: “The elimination of an army 
of 126,631 persons from the economic life of a community is a serious 
handicap to industry; and it must be remembered that almost as many 
more are existent who are unrecorded and untabulated in the official 
statistics of the State. If we assume this army of inefficiency to num- 
ber 150,000, and estimate the annual loss for each of this number to 
be $525—a fair estimate of average individual earnings—the total 
yearly loss from this source alone would amount to $78,750,000. When 
to this we add the sum of $19,000,000 spent in the State on delinquents, 
dependents and defectives, we have an annual loss of $97,750,000 that 
must be credited to crime, pauperism and insanity, or about $30 per 
capita for the population of the Commonwealth.” * 

This Report, commenting on the $19,000,000 expended on crime, 
insanity and pauperism, says that a large part of it is wasted, beyond 
question, and adds, “If a quarter of the sum were expended in a 
serious attempt to reduce these evils by sane and scientific methods, 

* Massachusetts Report of the Commission on the Cost of Living, 190, p. 221. 
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much of this inefficiency would be removed. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
the percentage of this social waste appears to be constantly increasing 
with the passage of time and the growth of population. It is an 
enormous burden on the productive energies of the State, and an item 
of importance in producing the high cost of living.” In 1921-22 Wis- 
consin spent about 6 cents out of every dollar of taxes on the care of 
the dependent. 

Moreover, since taxes are especially heavy upon the lower economic 
classes, the heavier the burden of taxation due to the support of de- 
pendents, the more depressed are those who are struggling to make a 
living. Therefore, like any other waste from the public funds, this 
waste adds a greater burden to society and to that degree depresses 
those near the poverty line, without curing the evil. 

3. The Pauperizing Influence of a Bad Example. Wasteful and 
unwise relief, that is, relief to those who could otherwise subsist, sets 
a bad example for those who are struggling to maintain their inde- 
pendence at or near the poverty line. Often it leads them to give up 
the fight for independence and become the recipients of relief. How 
often investigations have shown that people have been receiving relief 
who could support themselves. Yet, when faced with the question as 
to whether they need relief, these people have replied: “Yes, I need 
this just as much as So and So,” or, “If So and So can receive free 
coal, why cannot I?” The history of indiscriminate relief, both in 
England, on the Continent, and in this country, shows that unwise 
giving of relief always creates more. demand. Any community can 
have as many paupers as it is willing to support. The example of giv- 
ing up the struggle and receiving public aid spreads like a contagion 
to those whose moral stamina is none too great at the best and which is 
undermined by an intensive struggle with adverse circumstances. 

4. Public Support of Defective Classes. The usual policy of 
providing outdoor relief to defective families directly produces pau- 
perism. Of course, society cannot let them suffer for want of the 
necessities of life. On the other hand, society has the duty of break- 
ing up such families or at least of preventing the procreation of chil-- 
‘dren in defective families. Our marriage laws everywhere deny the 
right to marry to certain classes of defectives. Public sentiment has 
upheld the right of all men and women, if they were not positively 
insane or idiotic, to marry and have families. Defectives are the 
people who, even under rather good conditions, first come to want. 

* Massachusetts Report of the Commassion on the Cost of Living, 1910, p. 241. 
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By providing them relief in their homes, the propagation of children 
is made possible, the burden on society for their support increases 
with no other result than to perpetuate the defective stock and hand 
on the heritage of defective pauperism to the next generation. 

5. Beggars and Vagrants. The feeding of beggars and vagrants 
and indiscriminate giving to street beggars only encourages the habit 
and confirms these men in their hope that they can make a living with- 
out work. Ina later chapter, attention will be given to a method where- 
by these paupers may be cared for without encouraging them in their 
idleness. Experience enough has been had by communities in this 
country to demonstrate that a community will have just as much 
begging and vagrancy as it deserves by its treatment of the beggar 
and vagrant. The indiscriminate giving to these classes in the hope 
that there may be among them some worthy man who, if the gift 
were not made, would suffer, is a cause of the large number of beggars 
and tramps even in prosperous times. 

6. Effect of Indiscriminate Giving on the Public. Indiscriminate 
giving injures not only the recipient and those influenced by the ease 
with which the recipients feed from the public crib, but it prevents 
the establishment of methods of discriminate and constructive giving 
designed to cure pauperism and, with the establishment of construc- 
tive service, to prevent as well as to cure. 

Thus, from every point of view, the influence of unwise philan- 
thropy, in that it establishes a state of mind which is either indiffer- 
ent or uncritical of both the methods employed to relieve distress, and 
of the conditions, economic and social, is both indirect and immediate 
in producing poverty and dependency. 


X. LACK OF ADEQUATE METHODS OF SETTLING INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


Strikes and lockouts interfere with production and cause loss both 
to manufacturer and worker. Indirectly these disturbances increase 
the cost of the product. In both these ways, industrial instability in- 
duces poverty in some cases. While some steps, such as conciliation 
and arbitration, have been taken to reduce the enormous waste of 
strikes and lockouts, these measures have not solved the problem. 

From 1881 to 1905 there were in the United States 36,757 strikes 
affecting 181,407 establishments, resulting in the throwing out of work 
8,703,824 workers. During the same period there were 1,546 lockouts 
in 18,547 establishments and involving 825,610 workers. Of the 181,- 
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407 establishments affected by strikes, the average duration of the 
strike was 25.4 days. In the 111,343 establishments closed by strikes 
the duration of the time they were closed averaged 20.1 days each. 
Of the 18,547 establishments in which lockouts occurred during these 
years, the average duration per establishment was 84.6 days, and of the 
12,658 establishments closed by the lockouts, the average days closed 
was 40.4; 40.72 per cent of the strikes were caused by demands in 
whole or in part for an increase of wages, while in 23.35 per cent 
demand for recognition of the union was at least one element. These 
two demands were the two major causes of strikes. 

During this period in nearly half of the strikes the strikers won 
their demands (47.94 per cent); they won them in part in 15.28 per 
cent, and they failed in 36.78 per cent. In only 5.75 per cent of the 
strikes did settlement by joint agreement occur, while in 1.6 per cent 
settlement was by arbitration.’ 

No figures are available showing the loss to employees or establish- 
ments because of these strikes and lockouts. 

According to newspaper reports, the coal strike in 1919 resulted in 
a loss of $40,000,000 in production, $60,000,000 in wages to miners, 
part of which is made up by yearly wage increases amounting to 
$70,000,000, and $12,000,000 in loss to the operators, great losses to 
manufacturers and other business concerns through lack of coal, loss 
in wages in an amount unknown to others than miners thrown out 
of work by the coal shortage, and an unknown loss to the public. 

Happily, the figures supplied by the United States Department of 
Labor Statistics show that the number of disputes each year has been 
decreasing since 1916, with the exception of 1919 and 1923.? 


Ave. No. of 

Employees 
Year No. of Disputes No.of Employees per Dispute 
1916 2,667 1,599,917 600 
1917 2,325 1,227,254 528 
1918 2,151 1,239,989 576 
IgIQ 2,665 4,160,348 1,561 
1920 2,226 1,463,054 657 
1921 1,785 1,099,247 616 
1922 865 1,608,321 1,859 
1923 1,132 744,948 658 
1924 872 654,453 751 

*Twenty-First Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, Washington, 


1907, Pp. 1-104. 
?>World Almanac, 1925, p. 191. 
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It seems evident that the machinery for controlling industrial dis- 
putes 1s improving. 


XI. AN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM ILL ADAPTED TO PREPARE FOR LIFE 
AND LIVELIHOOD 


Modern industry has destroyed the family as a place of training for 
a trade. The factory apprenticeship system is by no means universal 
and seems to be disappearing with the better organization of factories 
and the subdivision of labor within the factory. Consequently, upon 
the school falls the responsibility not only to prevent illiteracy, but 
also to give such training as is needed to prepare children for life. 
The school must take the place of the home and the shop of former 
days to a considerable degree. 

1. Abbreviated School Life of American Children. At the pres- 
ent time our schools do not, to as great a degree as they should, hold 
the children for the length of time necessary to fit them for a useful 
career. “Much of the failure and disappointment in life, and possibly 
much of the crime, that abounds may be attributed to the fact that so 
large a proportion of our youth go out from our public schools imper- 
fectly prepared to meet the demands of the world in which they find 
themselves compelled to make some kind of a living.” 2 

“From 50 to 75 per cent of the pupils leave high school before 
finishing. Fifty per cent of those who finish the eighth grade or reach 
the end of the time for which they are subject to the compulsory 
attendance laws never enter the high school.” ? 

“With approximately 90 per cent of those who enter the first grade 
dropping out before the year of graduation from the high school, 
there must be some real and practical reason for their deliberate action. 
While many of them leave for causes beyond their control, my obser- 
vation and investigation show that fully 60 per cent of those who leave 
the high school do so because it does not offer them what, in their 
opinion and experience, they need for the work that they desire to 
enter or feel that they are called to do.” ® 

The consequences of this short term of years in the schools are to 
be seen in the useless lives so frequently found among our working 
classes, for it is chiefly the working class children who do not continue 
in school. 


A Vocational and Moral Guidance, Boston, 1914, p. 6. 
id., p. 3. 
* Ibid., pp. 8, 9. 
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This throws light upon why students drop out of school. While 
some of them drop out because of the need for their earnings by their 
families, many others drop out because they are not interested in the 
subjects that are taught them. A part of this is probably unavoidable; 
much of it, however, is due to faulty teaching and to the fact that the 
subjects taught have no relationship to the interests of the children— 
they can see no value in what they are doing, and hence they leave 
school at the age when there is stirring in their minds an appear 
of the great world in the midst of which they live. 

2. Inadequate Education. Schools too often do not offee an 
education that helps the student much in making a living, to say noth- 
ing of making a life. 

“About half of America’s chisel children quit school for work be- 
fore they have even finished the grades of the elementary school. 
These children usually decide to leave of their own accord; they alone 
make tne momentous decisions as to why and when they will leave 
school, what job they will go into, and how soon they will quit one 
job for another.” ? 

Says Davis: “Not having been given a vocational aim, they drift 
into the first job that offers, and in the school of ‘hard knocks’ they 
stand or fall without the aid that the schools should have given them.” ? 

3. Blind Alley Jobs. Uneducated for a livelihood, and unguided 
as to occupation, these children, after dropping out of the schools, 
drift into blind alley occupations in which there is no future. They 
are making their highest wages at from 20 to 25 years of age, they 
marry early, have families, and then drift from job to job or remain 
in poorly paid positions and, finally, if the family is large, or when 
sickness comes, fall into poverty and often become dependent. 

In Massachusetts, a few years ago, three-fourths of the boy pupils 
in the elementary schools did not finish the seventh grade, and five- 
sixths did not complete the grammar school. Of those boys who 
dropped out of school, over half became office boys and messengers, 
and 45 per cent went into the mills, with a wage seldom more than 
$5 a week, before they were 17 years old. They were at the height 
of their earning power at 20, with a wage of $8 or $10 a week.® 

Says Professor Bonser, of Teachers College, Columbia: ‘There are 
hundreds of jobs that offer wages alluringly high for boys in their 


, Bloomfield, Readings in Vocational Guidance, Boston, 1915 Pp. vi. 
* Davis, V. ocational and Moral Guidance, Boston, 1914, pp. 89 
* Charities, 19: 808, 811 
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early teens—16, 18 or even 20 cents an hour; but there is nothing in 
the work save the easily attained maximum of the 20 cents an hour. 
The end of the blind alley is reached. When manhood overtakes the 
worker in such a calling, he either morosely submits to a life sentence 
of dulling, monotonous drudgery, with all that this implies, or he 
changes to some other occupation, rarely finding one with much more 
chance of growth or advancement than the first. Dissatisfaction leads 
him again to change, and the probability is strong that he will soon 
become a permanent member of the class of ‘job floaters’ or ‘hoboes.’ ” 2 

Without a doubt, we have here in the lack of proper education for 
that large number of boys who leave school before they have a chance 
to prepare in some measure for an occupation, and after they leave 
school failing to follow them up with a chance to acquire an education 
for the vocation they have entered, as well as in the lack of much 
effort to advise them as to the occupations which offer a future that 
will give them a living and the chance to make a useful life in con- 
nection with the peculiar abilities which each of them possesses, a 
cause of the failure of many of them to escape poverty for them- 
selves and their families and a reason for their becoming dependent 
at some later time in their careers. 

This picture of the factors entering into the poverty and dependency 
of the people of our country may be supplemented to very great ad- 
vantage from the dependency side by a study of the causal factors as 
they appear in the case records of social agencies. What may be done 
in this line is indicated by the following table based upon one public 
and three private agencies in Boston, Massachusetts, in 1923-24. This 
table also makes possible a picture of certain changes that have taken 
place in the various factors since 1913 by a comparison with the figures 
from the Provident Association of 1913. 

Thus, in domestic disharmony, political maladjustments, unwise 
philanthropy, lack of proper machinery for settling industrial disputes, 
and in a school system poorly adjusted to modern conditions, we have 
a series of circumstances which tend to produce poverty and often 
result in dependency. These conditions, growing out of an undeveloped 
consciousness on the part of society of its responsibility for the welfare 
of all its members, I have ventured to call maladjustments. In part, 
they are the result of rapidly changing conditions with which adjust- 
ments in social machinery have not been able to keep pace. In other 
cases they grow out of the fact that material development and economic 

*Bonser, in Bloomfield, Readings in Vocational Guidance, Boston, 1915, p. III. 
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Causal Factor Analysts + 


Comparison of Statistics for the Year 1923-24 of the Chief Family Helping 
Agencies (three private, one public) with the Boston Provident 
Association’s Figures for 1913 


Overseers Provident Family Federated 1913 
of Public Associa- Welfare Jewish Total Prov. 
Welfare tion * Society Charities Assoc. 
Total No. of 
Case Units ...-. 4680 837 3315 2011 10843 875 
Industrial Accident 


Cases: cows siete. 50 53 96 19 218 103 

Per cent ...... 1.06% 6.3% 2.8% 1.0% 2.01% 13% 
Intemperance Cases 88 84 . 270 O 442 180 

Per cent ...... 1.8% 9.9%t 8.0% O 4.0% 20% 
Unemployment 

Cases: vecawsa’s 690 370 1066 435 2561 245 

Per cert ...... 14.749 44.2% 32.0% 21.0% 23.6% 28% 
Illness Cases ..... 665 331 2108 929 4033 269 

Per cent ...... 14.2% 39.5% 63.5% 46.2% 37.1% 30% 
Tuberculosis Cases. 148 39 128 112 427 129 

Per cent ...... 3.1% 4.6% 3.8% 55% 38% 14% 
Desertion and Non- 

support Cases ..512 97 331 168 1408 135 

Per cent ...... 10.9% 11.5% 10.0% 8.3% 10.2% 15% 

* Intake only. f Rate declining the past 7 months to 7.5 per cent. 


Note the size and persistency of the “Illness” factor and of “Unemployment.” 

Note the substantial reduction of the “Tuberculosis” factor which may be set 
alongside the recorded decline in our tuberculosis morbidity figure which, 
in the same period, dropped 44.5 per cent. 

Note that “Intemperance,” which dropped from 20 per cent to 1 per cent in the 
Provident Association analysis in 1919, then rose to 9.9 per cent last year 
and is now falling to 7.5 per cent. 

Note that “Industrial Accident” appears to but one-half the extent it did in 1913. 


production outrun new social arrangements designed to take up the 
slack. 

In this survey of the conditions of poverty and pauperism, an 
endeavor has been made to look all the important facts in the face, 
both social and economic. I sympathize with Professor Seligman’s 
statement that “to select any characteristic feature of the present in- 
dustrial system and to single it out as responsible for poverty is naive, 
but worthless. The Malthusian seizes upon redundant population, the 
communist upon private property, the socialist upon property in means 


*Pear, “The Joint Operation of Family Helping Agencies in Boston,” The 
Family, October, 1925, p. 166. 
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of production, the single taxer upon property in land, the codperator 
upon competition, the anarchist upon government, the anti-optionist 
upon speculation, the currency reformer upon metallic money, and so 
on. They all forget that widespread poverty has existed in the absence 
of each one of these alleged causes. Density of population, private 
property, competition, government, speculation, and money have been 
absent at various stages of history without exempting society from 
the curse of poverty. Each stage has had a poverty of its own.”? 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1. Political Maladjustments and Dependency. Jenks, Governmental Action 
for Social Welfare, Chap. II. 

2. Inequitable Taxation and Dependency. Harrison, “The Disproportion 
of Taxation in Pittsburgh,” in The Pittsburgh District: Civic Frontage, 
Pittsburgh Survey, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1914, pp. 156- 
213. a 

3. The Results of Defective Poor Laws and Administration in England. 
Aschrott and Prescott-Thomas, The English Poor Law System, London, 
1902, pp. 26-37. 

4. The Denial of Justice and Poverty. Smith, Justice and the Poor, Bulle- 
tin No. 13, The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
New York, 1919, pp. 1-34. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1. Make an analytical outline giving the main heads and subheads of the 
conditions of poverty and dependency in Chapters VI to IX. 

2. Point out in each of the cases cited in Chapter X on “Cases in Causa- 
tion” the operation of the factors discussed in this chapter. 

3. Point out how the police may sometimes be the cause of poverty and 
dependency; how delay in the courts may operate disadvantageously to 
the poor; how court costs in civil cases may reduce a person to poverty. 

4. Discuss a taxation policy in its relation to the production of poverty 
and dependency. 

5- Suggest a practical plan whereby idlers may be induced to become 
industrious. 

6. Cite an instance in which wasteful government expenditures may bear 
unjustly upon the poor. 

7. What reason have we for thinking that scientific charity will be less 
expensive and more helpful to the poor than indiscriminate giving? 

8. A few years ago one of our states gave a pension of $100 a year to 
every mentally defective family in the state. What in your opinion 
would be the effect of such a policy? 


* Seligman, Principles of Economics, New York, 1907, pp. 686, 687. 
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What do you do with respect to beggars whom you see upon the streets ? 


Why? 
How do strikes and lockouts affect the poor? 
Point out how inadequate education tends to produce poverty-stricken 


people and dependency. 
12, Show how war affects the poorer classes. 


10. 
Il. 


CHAPTER X 
CASE STUDIES IN CAUSATION 


N® one case can set forth all of the conditions which cause poverty 

and dependency. The one summarized below shows many of 
the factors which brought this family to dependency. A study of 
concrete cases will perhaps supplement the analysis given in the fore- 
going chapters by placing a flesh and blood family before the reader 
so that he can see how the causes there set forth actually operate to 
produce family disorganization and bring the family to dependency 
upon someone else than themselves. 


The John Thomas Family. John Thomas had come to an eastern city 
of the United States from Wales when he was a lad of eighteen. He had 
been brought up in a mining community in Wales and mining was the only 
occupation he knew. After landing he went to a mining community in 
Pennsylvania where he got work in a coal mine. He was sturdy, industrious, 
and a likeable chap, although he was not especially ambitious and had not 
many of the social graces. He had had only a common school education 
but was fairly bright and quick to learn. 

At the age of 21 he married a girl of 18, whose family lived in this mining 
community. Her parents were a rather roving, somewhat ne’er-do-well 
family. The father was a hard drinker and a common laborer, frequently 
in debt, sometimes in trouble, and consequently the family lived on the verge 
of poverty all the time. Her mother was a slovenly woman with a large 
family. She was not very bright. The home was located in a rather poor 
part of the community and was poorly kept. A younger sister of Thomas’ 
wife was so mentally defective that she had been sent to one of the state 
institutions for the feeble-minded. Another was an epileptic in the state 
institution for that class of defectives. A brother who could not get on 
well in school had become a hard drinker, was sexually loose and became a 
vagrant. Another brother became a common laborer and lived a hand-to- 
mouth existence. One sister was bright and became a school teacher, who 
in time became the chief support of her parents. Two sisters and three 
brothers had died before attaining maturity—one in convulsions, the others 
from scarlet fever and diphtheria. One sister who was rather slow witted 
at an early age had become the mother of an illegitimate child. 

John’s family from all that could be learned of his history from his wife, 
had been a respectable miner’s family in Wales. However, in the family 
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there had appeared a history of three persons disposed to tuberculosis. 
Two sisters and a brother had died of that disease before John came to 
the United States. His parents also had died shortly before he left for this 
country, his father having been killed in a mine accident and his mother 
dying of an attack of pneumonia. John was well but not robust. 

When this family came to the attention of a social agency in a mid-western 
city, there were five children. The oldest was a girl of eighteen, the mother 
of an illegitimate child. The next, a boy of sixteen, not very strong and 
of feeble intellect, who had never been able to get beyond the fourth grade 
in school. The next was a girl of fifteen who was up to grade in school 
but not very well and with a tendency to resist parental control. The two 
younger children were two boys of ten and seven respectively who were 
weakly and the older one was behind grade in school. 

In 1903 a strike occurred in the mines where John was working, and he 
was out of work for a considerable time. For some time he had been 
somewhat discouraged with mining, his health was not of the best, and he 
desired to get into some occupation in the sunlight. Therefore he moved 
his famil:’ to a farm some distance away which he rented on shares. With 
what little money he had been able to save he purchased the necessary 
animals and implements to enable him to run the place. During the five 
years on this farm he did quite well and had saved about two thousand 
dollars. He decided to go west and try farming in a better country. 
Accordingly he and his family moved to South Dakota, rented a farm 
for a few years, prospered, and finally bought a quarter section of land, 
paid down $2500.00 and promised to pay the balance, $1000.00 per year, 
plus interest and taxes. He was doing fairly well when in the first year 
the hog cholera swept off most of his fine herd and left him behind in his 
payments. The next year proved to be equally as disastrous by reason 
of a severe drought which left him nothing for his work. 

The next year there was a scourge of army worms which destroyed part 
of his wheat and the Hessian fly and the rust hurt badly what was left, 
so that he had but a small fraction of a crop, and that was of poor quality. 
That fall when his corn was in blossom a severe hailstorm battered it into 
the ground, and, since he had no insurance, left him so far in arrears that 
the skin-flint creditor foreclosed on the farm. Discouraged, he sold his 
stock and farm implements and after he had paid his debts he had $400.00 
left. With this sum he decided to go to a large city of the Middle West 
and get employment in a factory. The War was at its height, and at 
once he got a job at fair wages although he had never worked at any- 
thing but mining and farming. This work was common labor in the 
factory but paid a fair remuneration. The family had moved into a rather 
poor house in a crowded section of the city so that John could be near 
his work. Here again ill luck was his fortune. One day his shirt sleeve 
caught in an unguarded machine and his arm was so badly injured that 
he was idle for about five months. His compensation cared for the family 
during this time, and he returned to his old position without serious dis- 
ability. In the factory, however, his health began to fail. He con- 
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tracted a cold which left him with a severe cough which racked him night 
and day. Moreover, about this time his wife’s health became poor and 
the doctor finally advised an operation. This required much expense and 
the household ran down. While the wife had never been an excellent 
housekeeper, knew little of how to save and how to prepare food taste- 
fully and economically, they had been able to get along because until the 
disaster came on the farm John had earned fair wages. Mr. Thomas kept 
to his occupation until the slump in industry occurred in 1920. Then he 
was let out with thousands of others. Weak and discouraged he sought 
work without success. 

While the mother was in the hospital the oldest girl who had charge of 
the household began to go out with an attractive but wild boy of the neigh- 
borhood. Her father warned her of this boy without other effect than 
to irritate her. The household was neglected, the younger children left 
without guidance and control except when the father was present. The 
fifteen year old girl did her best to keep the household going, but was 
not strong, was busy in school most of the time, and could not manage 
to meet all of the requirements of the task. The oldest girl was sullen 
and irritated at the other children. She helped little and was gone most 
of the time from the household on one excuse or another. For a short 
time she obtained a job in a ten cent store but was out late at night 
and would tell her father and the children nothing of her whereabouts. 
After the mother returned home this daughter was found to be pregnant 
and some months later gave birth to an illegitimate child. When her 
condition was discovered, the father had gone to the boy with whom she 
had kept company and tried to persuade him to marry her. Under duress 
he promised but at once left for parts unknown. The mother was so ill 
after she returned that she was unable to look after the home. The 
younger girl under the strain of the burden that she had been trying to 
carry, became ill and ultimately had to be sent to a sanitorium for the 
tubercular. The eldest boy became unmanageable, was taken into juvenile 
court and placed on probation. The ten year old boy was getting into 
mischief in the neighborhood and the younger child was so woefully neg- 
lected as to attract the attention of the neighbors. Finally, unable to find 
work in the community, and discouraged by the difficulties which he faced, 
and sick, John Thomas set out one afternoon to go to another town in 
which he thought he might be able to find work. He never came back, 
and all efforts to find him proved unavailing. A social agency through the 
neighbors became interested in the youngest child, and another agency 
made arrangements for the tubercular girl to go to the sanitorium. Finally, 
in the dire circumstance consequent upon the desertion of John Thomas, 
the Family Welfare Society took hold of the family in the endeavor to 
work out a solution. With that solution we are not here concerned. 


This case shows the play of circumstances upon a family which 
finally led to its demoralization. Here we see the play of external 
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circumstance upon individuals, some of whom were lacking in those 
characteristics necessary to make a successful adjustment to the cir- 
cumstances of life. 


The Seldons Family. “The Seldons’ was a youthful marriage. They were 
married twenty years ago when he was seventeen and she was sixteen. 
From early childhood Mrs. Seldon had had to take responsibility and had 
begun to help with the family’s support when she was only eleven years old. 
Mr. Seldon’s childhood and early life were very different. His family was 
English and always in comfortable circumstances, although his father died 
when he was five years old. Shortly after Mr. Seldon’s marriage his brother 
placed him with a corporation where he himself was employed. There was 
an excellent opportunity for advancement but Mr. Seldon kept this position 
less than a year. He then secured work through friends with the X Com- 
pany, where he was employed for sixteen years. Eight years ago, when he 
was twenty-nine, and twelve years after their marriage, he had to go to the 
hospital for a minor operation. 

“It was then that the family agency fees knew the Seldons. The problem 
was seen as one of financial need resulting from a brief illness of Mr. Seldon, 
and the case was closed as soon as he was able to go back to work. Three 
years later he had another minor operation. Shortly after that while at work 
he was in an accident which resulted in the death of a child. He was 
exonerated but was very much upset nervously. However, he went back to 
his work after a few days and all was well until a few months later when he 
was discharged for insubordination. Since then he had gone from job to 
job, with frequent intervals of unemployment in between. 

“During the eight years that the family society has known the Seldons, the 
case has been opened and closed many times, and always the immediate 
situation has been dealt with. The picture of Mr. Seldon had gradually 
changed from a sick breadwinner to a somewhat ‘shiftless’ man drifting from 
job to job. 

“Six months ago a new visitor was introduced to the family. She was 
interested in more than the immediate situation, and was not satisfied with 
such generalized descriptions of his personality as shiftless or even manic- 
depressive—the diagnosis made two months later. She discovered that Mr. 
Seldon was the youngest of four children and had always been much petted 
by his widowed mother. While never having any serious illness he was 
always considered delicate and was allowed to stay home on the slightest 
pretext and to leave school entirely when he was in the lower grammar 
grades. He had never worked regularly as he stayed home whenever he 
felt like it, just as he had in his school days. Mrs. Seldon told the visitor 
that for years she had telephoned to his employer that he was ill, when 
apparently there was nothing the trouble with him, and that she had done 
this because she was afraid he would lose his job. His mother until her 
death had always been ready to pay a month’s rent for them when he had 
‘made a short week’ and after her death one of his sisters had come to the 
rescue. Mrs. Seldon had helped out from time to time by doing a day’s work 
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and gradually drifted into working part of every day, contributing $35 a 
month to the family budget. 

“His work record, except for irregularity, was good. He was a skilled 
workman and his position with the X Company, where he had been em- 
ployed for sixteen years, was one of responsibility. The charge of insub- 
ordination was made against him because he boasted in the presence of some 
fellow workmen that he did not intend to comply with a minor order that 
had been issued: This was passed on to his supervisor and he was discharged. 
The same supervisor had spoken of him not many months before as one of 
the best workmen in his division and seemed not at all critical of his 
irregularity, which was attributed to illness. From any facts that could be 
secured, the dismissal seemed hardly justified. In the three years since he 
was discharged he had drifted from job to job, with recurrent but always 
unsuccessful efforts at reinstatement. 

“Two of these jobs were of particular significance. The year after his 
discharge, the X Company gave him work as a watchman. He took it hoping 
that it was a way back to his former position of responsibility. It was work 
that was given ordinarily to the old men in the service, and he was thirty- 
five years old. He was stationed where each day he saw scores of his former 
colleagues. It was not surprising that the humiliatiorf was more than he 
could bear. Another job was with the corporation where he had been placed 
by his brother when he was first married. He took an inferior position and 
in a few weeks received two promotions that placed him in a position of 
responsibility with a good salary. A month after his promotion he left 
voluntarily. It was necessary for him to write weekly reports. He felt he 
did not have enough education to do them and so never sent any in. He 
left when he thought it would soon be discovered that his reports were miss- 
ing. A number of accidents happened while he was there, and while he was 
in no way responsible or connected with them, it is not impossible that he 
was a good deal disturbed through associating them with his own accident. 
How much he was affected by Mrs. Seldon’s unwillingness to give up her 
work when he was earning a good salary is a matter of conjecture. 

“From Mrs. Seldon’s point of view and that of the relatives, too, Mr. 
Seldon’s only bad habit was his irregularity as a worker. He was a kind 
and gentle father, adored by his four children, fond of his home and very 
helpful about the house. It was evident that he had a habit, of long stand- 
ing, of staying at home either from school or from work whenever he felt 
like it. It was equally apparent that this habit had been encouraged first by 
his mother’s indulgence and later by the financial help of his relatives and 
his wife’s earnings. It had been an unconscious conspiracy on their part, for 
each in his own way had tried to help him correct the habit, mostly by 
nagging and taunting. Mrs. Seldon’s relatives considered him a shiftless 
ne’er-do-well who could not support a family; his oldest brother had ‘washed 
his hands of him’; increasingly his sister’s help was far from a generous gift 
and Mrs. Seldon’s sarcasm was biting. The children alone were friendly and 
uncritical. The family’s methods might have been unsuccessful with any 
man, but with a sensitive, retiring person like Mr. Seldon they certainly 
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added to the bad habits begun in childhood a deep sense of inferiority. He 
had less education than his brothers and sisters. He was unsuccessful in 
every way in comparison with them and even in comparison with his wife's 
brothers and sisters, to whom his own relatives felt decidedly superior. 

“Mr. Seldon’s mental depression had been noted two or three times in the 
early contacts with the family, but was not regarded as of any special 
significance. His depression may have been more marked or perhaps it had 
more meaning for the new visitor, for as soon as she had a personality 
picture of Mr. Seldon she persuaded him to have a physical and psychiatric 
examination. The former revealed nothing of importance, but the psychi- 
atrist ordered a short period of treatment in a mental hospital, which Mr. 
Seldon was perfectly willing to accept. He was there for two months and 
was much less depressed when he came home. 

“While he was away the visitor was working with the attitudes of the 
family. Her success with one of his sisters was encouraging, but Mrs. 
Seldon’s periods of insight readily gave way to her old attitude that he was 
either lazy or crazy, and from her point of view both were equally repre- 
hensible. The visitor had been a good deal absorbed in Mr. Seldon’s 
problem: and realized thdt some evidence of her concern with Mrs. Seldon’s 
difficulties might be more fruitful in changing her attitudes than further 
interpretation of Mr. Seldon’s personality. Mrs. Seldon was working part 
of every day and was overwhelmed with the problem of the discipline of the 
children in his absence. She had no skill in managing them and knew it. 
While she laughed about it and pretended that she did not care that Mr. 
Seldon could get along with them so much better, it was quite apparent that 
she was sensitive about it. The visitor suggested that as soon as Mr. Seldon 
came home it might be a good plan for Mrs. Seldon to have a two weeks’ 
rest at a convalescent home, because she had had so much strain during the 
last few months. This marked the turning point in Mrs. Seldon’s attitude 
toward her husband. She could not enter sympathetically into Mr. Seldon’s 
problems until she felt the visitor’s real concern with her troubles and 
burdens. 

“Helpful as the hospital treatment was in clearing up the depression for 
the time being, the major difficulties in the way of Mr. Seldon’s becoming a 
dependable breadwinner for his family had not been removed. His long 
standing habit of irregularity was still to be reckoned with as well as his 
acute sense of inferiority and his emotional interest in the old job. Where 
was the visitor to begin in her effort to change his habits? Dewey tells us 
that ‘Until one takes intermediate acts seriously enough to treat them as ends, 
one wastes one’s time in any effort to change habit. Of the intermediate 
acts, the most important is the next one.’! What was the next step? Would 
he stay any length of tine in a new job, to say nothing of being regular, 
while he was still wishing and hoping to return to his old job with the 
X Company? Was it wise for him to go back to the old job, considering his 
nervous condition and the accident which might easily happen again? What 
influence could be brought to bear to get him reinstated, if that were desir- 
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able? How could he be helped to take himself emotionally out of the old 
job? If returning to the X Company had to be given up both by the visitor 
and by Mr. Seldon, what kind of work ought he to have? Would any job 
meet the situation, or would the kind of job he succeeded in getting have 
some effect on his feeling of inferiority in relation to his wife and their 
relatives? How much could be done about his bad habits from childhood 
until these other obstacles were removed? 

“The visitor was convinced that he could not return to the X Company in 
the old position. There was too much risk for him on account of his nervous 
condition and it was unfair from the point of view of the public safety. Any 
inferior position with the company was not to be considered. A careful 
analysis of his work record for the last three years confirmed her in her 
feeling that just a job would have little if any therapeutic value, but that the 
right job might help considerably in relieving his feeling of inferiority. 

“We are not accustomed to think very much about the kind of work a 
person is doing in relation to his personality. Because family societies have 
had to be so much concerned with the economic aspects of family life, it is 
not surprising that any job that yielded an income has been accepted at its 
money value. For the man or woman who has no marked personality diffi- 
culties, any job that pays a reasonable wage may do very well. But for a 
good many people who have no appetite for their work, we may find, as we 
give more consideration to it, that the right job is the best of appetizers and 
that it is more significant than we have realized in the development of 
personality. 

“It was a question whether even a position that he considered as important 
as the one he had held with the X Company would help take him emotionally 
out of the old job. The visitor thought she would probably fail if she tried 
now to get him to face what his emotional bondage to the X Company had 
done to him in every job that he had held in the last three years. Until she 
could see some better way of handling this she decided that she would take a 
chance on its clearing up if the right job could be found for him. 

“If work of any kind had not been so difficult to find on account of the 
industrial depression, the visitor might have set as her first goal on the way 
to his becoming a steady, dependable breadwinner, finding just the right job 
that would meet the needs of his personality. She faced the fact that it might 
be some time before it could be found, and turned to more immediate goals, 
of keeping him from becoming discouraged and depressed in the meantime. 
She accepted the fact that there might be another period of job-drifting but 
considered this better than no work at all. If not any job, almost any job 
became the next step. Should she find it for him or expect him to find it for 
himself? Analysis of his work history revealed that someone had always 
found his jobs for him. His brother placed him in the first position he had 
after his marriage. Through a friend he had been able to get work with the 
X Company; his sister had found one of his recent jobs for him; one of his 
brothers-in-law another and there had always been someone to ‘speak for 
him’ in each place where he had been employed since leaving the X Company. 
‘He always thinks someone else is a better man than he is’, one of his former 
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fellow workmen remarked about him. The visitor knew that if he were at 
home without a job for very long, the strain would be too great on his wife’s 
new understanding and techniques. In the past she had often said that one 
reason she nagged him so much was that it got on her nerves to see him 
sitting around the house while she supported the family. The visitor 
encouraged him to believe that he could make a good impression on a 
prospective employer, and suggested that he apply at the W Company, where 
she had been told there was a vacancy. He did make his own application 
and secured the position. She was not surprised when he gave it up after 
working about a month. But she was not prepared for the seed of ‘speaking 
for yourself’ that she had sown, bearing fruit in quite the way it did so 
shortly after its planting. The minute he gave up his job he began to talk 
once more about getting back with the X Company. All his past efforts at 
reinstatement had been made through other people. A few days after he 
left his last job, he told the visitor he had written a letter to the president of 
the X Company. This was his own idea and if he had any help in carrying 
it out, it was only the assistance in writing the letter given by his eldest son 
who had gone through two years of the high school. In a few days he 
received a reply stating that he could not be reémployed because he had 
passed the age limit. It was a great blow to him and his wife said he wept 
practically all day after the letter came. Mrs. Seldon’s skill in helping him 
over this crisis was evidence of her new understanding of his problem. As 
soon as he had recovered from the first shock he was calm and philosophical 
about it. The age limit which applied to everyone alike seemed to be sufh- 
ciently objective for him to accept the decision, and the visitor believes that 
one big stride, if not the final one, has been made in his giving up the possi- 
bility of returning to the X Company. 

“Among other intermediate steps the visitor had been considering the 
possibility of helping Mr. Seldon develop some other interests and also the 
desirability of their moving to a new neighborhood. For the twenty years 
of their married life they have lived in the same neighborhood where Mrs. 
Seldon spent her childhood and where her brothers and sisters have settled 
with their families. It meant not only that Mr. Seldon was constantly under 
the critical eye of his relatives-in-law but also that they were near enough 
to be a daily stimulus to Mrs. Seldon’s all-to-ready tendency to nag. Even 
the insurance collector who had been coming to the house for years joined 
them in characterizing him as a ‘lazy bum’ and in urging her to have him 
arrested so he would be forced to work. The visitor’s feeling that a new 
neighborhood would have many advantages became a conviction when Mr. 
Seldon confided to her a chapter in his relations with Mrs. Seldon which 
occurred eight years ago when he was in the hospital. Mrs. Seldon had an 
affair with his sister’s husband. Two or three years later the sister’s husband 
died. Not enough time has elapsed since the telling of the story for the 
visitor to know how disturbing a factor this is in the relations of Mr. and 
Mrs. Seldon, but judging by Mr. Seldon’s emotion in relating the experience 
it still has a good deal of meaning for him. Certainly here is one more 
component of his sense of inferiority. Mr. Seldon had never talked with 
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anyone about it before except in the family group, and it plainly was a relief 
to tell it to someone whose response to it was not an emotional one. Like 
everything else in the Seldon family this seemed to have been well known by 
all the relatives on both sides of the family.” 4 

The K Family. The K family was twice referred to the Public Welfare 
Association; first in June, 1922, by Mr. S., Mr. K.’s employer, to secure care 
for Mrs. K, who was suffering from a collapse due to the disappearance of 
her boy, who later was found to have been drowned; again on January 7, 
1924, by Mr. S upon the arrest of Mr. K on a charge of wife beating. 

Mr. and Mrs. K were both born in Russian Poland. Mrs. K’s father was 
a clerk for the Russian government and died when Mrs. K was a young 
girl. She came to New Britain, Conn., when she was eighteen and lived with 
a brother. There she met Mr. K and they were married, in spite of the 
protests of the girl’s relatives who objected to Mr. K because of his drinking 
habits, and in spite of the protests of his relatives on the ground of her quick 
temper. Within the first week of their marriage Mr. K became angry and 
knocked her down. He drank a good deal and mistreated her to such an 
extent that she took him into court four times during the next seven years. 
On April 15, 1919, he deserted, leaving her without means to support their 
five children. A few months later he sent money frdm Madison and urged 
them to join him. Mr. K did not drink after he came to Madison and the 
family lived in apparent harmony. 

In New Britain, Conn., Mr. K had worked as a blacksmith for nine years 
in the same company. In Madison he secured a position as a welder for $20 
a week. He had an excellent work record. His employer said he was 
industrious and steady and had never given any cause for complaint. 

At the time of the drowning of their seven-year-old son in June, 1922, a 
nurse who cared for Mrs. K reported that the house was disorderly and dirty 
and that a cesspool in the basement was in a condition to endanger the health 
of the family. Mr. K remedied this condition but the house in which they 
lived was condemned the following summer and Mr. K undertook to build a 
house, which involved a heavy financial responsibility. 

From the time of moving into the new house their serious domestic diffi- 
culties seemed to develop. Mrs. K was a slovenly housekeeper and made little 
effort to keep the house clean, although she was interested in making the 
front room attractive with rugs, curtains and flowers. The children appar- 
ently received no home training. She did practically no sewing or mending 
for them, although she refused to send them to Sunday School on the ground 
that their clothes were not good enough. Mr. K sometimes did the family 
washings. Mrs. K did as little cooking as possible, bringing home from the 
store canned goods and food in paper sacks. The children were allowed to 
eat from these containers and when Mr. K came home he had what was left 
in the cans and sacks. 

Mrs. K was fond of going to picture shows and entertainments, and said 
Mr. K was too old for her although there is only six years difference. She 
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disliked her marital responsibilities and said her husband’s demands upon her 
were too exacting. She did not want any more children and had several 
abortions. Mr. K was fond of their children, and the condition of the home 
combined with financial worry from the building of the house were a constant 
irritation to him. He was easily angered and often became violent. 

On January 7, 1924, Mr. K’s employer telephoned the Public Welfare 
Association that Mr. K had beaten Mrs. K so that she had been taken to the 
hospital suffering possibly fatal injuries. Mr. K was in jail, to be held for 
murder in case of her death. At the expense of Mr. S, the employer, the 
Public Welfare Association sent a housekeeper to care for the children. 

Mr. K was interviewed in the jail by his employer, and the secretary and a 
visitor from the Public Welfare Association. He is a strongly built man, 
typically Polish. He has a rich voice which quickly responds to his emotions, 
and his blue eyes have a merry twinkle. He has great respect for Mr. S and 
his opinions. He seemed to regret that his temper got away from him and 
that he had beaten his wife so hard, and was afraid of the consequences to 
himself. He readily told the story of his life, apparently omitting none of 
the family quarrels, and said he did not believe he and Mrs. K could get 
along. He cared nothing for her and did not want to see her, but would like 
to have the children with him. Both Mr. and Mrs. K were examined and 
found to be mentally normal. 

The secretary and a visitor called on Mrs. K at the hospital. She is a 
small-boned woman with fair complexion and dark hair. Her foreign accent 
and questioning blue eyes gave to her conversation the appea! of a child’s 
speech. She willingly talked of her past life with Mr. K and felt that their 
troubles were caused by Mr. K’s brooding over the bills for the new house 
and perhaps by criticism of her to Mr. K by a boarder in their house. On 
the day when he beat her she had prepared for him what she considered a 
good enough dinner but he was always dissatisfied. She did not wish any- 
thing further to do with Mr. K and wanted to get a divorce. She talked 
eagerly of her desire to be with the children. 

Since Mrs. K was pronounced recovering, the charge against Mr. K was 
changed from assault without regard for life, which carries a penitentiary 
penalty, to a charge of less serious degree to which Mr. K pleaded guilty. 
Mr. K was put on probation for a year, his wages to be collected and admin- 
istered by the Public Welfare Association and during this time he was not to 
be allowed to live at home. 

Plans were made for supervising the home conditions in order to remove 
the causes of irritation and to improve the health of the children. When 
Mrs. K was able to leave the hospital she refused to allow the housekeeper 
furnished by P. W. A. to remain, but was willing to discuss plans with the 
visitor and made an effort to follow advice regarding diet and care of the 
children with the result that their condition was considerably improved. 
Mrs. K was given medical treatment. She had an operation for goitre 
in March, 1924, and treatment for tonsils in July, 1924. She did not fully 
recover from the effects of the beating she had received for some months and 
complained of a pain in her side which interfered with her housekeeping. 
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Mrs. K was in constant fear of her husband’s appearance, and the doctor who 
cared for her said that this fear was an obstacle to her recovery. Mr. K 
made only one visit to the house, during which his wife hid behind a door. 
The oldest boy claimed his father had threatened to beat her again, but he 
made no attempt to molest her. 

The problem of maintaining the house and paying taxes while Mr. K was 
boarding elsewhere was difficult to solve. A budget was worked out for 
Mr. K and for the family, but Mr. K complained that too large a proportion 
of his earnings were allotted to the family. There were numerous bills for 
furniture which had to be met. Mrs. K was anxious to make changes in the 
house in order to rent part of it and increase her income and Mr. K’s em- 
ployer financed the plan, but in making these changes the financial problem 
was aggravated by the increased debt although the rent from that part of 
the house added to their income. Mrs. K showed no financial judgment but 
was willing to accept the advice of the Public Welfare Association and fol- 
lowed the budget fairly well. It was considered whether it would not be 
better to sell the house and to build a smaller and less expensive one for 
Mrs. K. Mrs. K was unwilling to do this and in March, 1924, she and 
Mr. K both felt that it might be better for him to live at home. She was 
urged not to take Mr. K simply in order to save the house since even if he 
did come home the house might have to be sold anyhow and since a pleasant 
home could be provided for her in any case. She seemed to feel at this 
time that if someone would see that she had a home she would rather not 
take her husband back. 

A month later, however, both Mr. and Mrs. K expressed their willingness 
to try living together again. Mrs. K was assured that friends would be in 
close touch to prevent any opportunity for Mr. K to repeat his brutality, and 
his return seemed the best solution for the family situation. Mr. K was 
pleased with the improvements made in the home and in his wife’s manage- 
ment and while she had not been transformed there was no further outbreak 
on that score. 

In spite of the fact that they had several debts outstanding they made 
arrangements for alterations in the house costing $1,000. All of Mr. K’s 
wages were spent on current expenses and they became more and more 
involved financially, although the rent from the new part of the house was 
to be applied on its cost at the rate of $28 a month. 

While he was still on probation Mr. K was known to be intoxicated on 
several occasions, and was believed to be bootlegging. He was warned by 
Mr. S, his employer, but on October 8 he was arrested for selling moonshine 
and was sentenced to 60 days in the Milwaukee House of Correction. 

Mrs. K received county aid during his imprisonment, as the income from 
the rent of the upper flat was insufficient to pay living expenses and interest 
and taxes on the house. While in the House of Correction Mr. K had a good 
record, but did not earn any money which could be applied to the family 
expenses. He was discharged in December and was given back his position 
with Mr. S. A month later he was again reported by a neighbor to be selling 
moonshine, and a family quarrel resulted in Mrs. K’s appealing to the police. 
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Complaints were received from the neighbors that moonshine traffic was 
being openly carried on, and that Mrs. K kept it up while her husband was 
in the House of Correction. Mr. K was warned that if the matter came 
into court again she would also be involved. In April the house was raided 
by the police and Mr. K was again sentenced to the House of Correction for 


five months. 


CHAPTER XI 
ARE THE CONDITIONS REMOVABLE? 


Mo: of the conditions of poverty and pauperism named in the 
+ previous chapters are subject, more or less, to human control. 
Some are less amenable to human effort than others. All are modi- 
fiable to a certain degree. 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 


The physical conditions discussed in a previous chapter are brought 
into subjection to the human will increasingly with the development of 
science and its practical application. : 

Modification of Physical Conditions. At one time in the United 
States there were millions of acres of swamp land unsuitable for culti- 
vation. As the country became populated and the demand for arable 
land increased, these swamp lands were taken up by settlers and have 
since been drained. Now great areas once unsuitable for the raising 
of crops are cultivated. Centuries ago the so-called fens of England 
were useful only for raising wild fowl. Says Cheney concerning the 
period of England’s expansion from 1603 to 1760, “Much new land 
came into cultivation or into use for pasture through the draining of 
marshes and fens and the clearing of forests. This work had been 
begun for the extensive swampy tracts in the east of England in the 
latter years of Elizabeth’s reign by private purchasers assisted by an 
Act of Parliament passed in 1601, intended to remove legal difficulties. 
It proceeded slowly, partly because of the expense and difficulties of 
putting up lasting embankments, and partly because of the opposition 
of the fenmen or dwellers in the marshy districts, whose livelihood 
was obtained by catching the fish and waterfowl that the improvements 
would drive away. With the seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies, however, largely through the skill of Dutch engineers and 
laborers, many thousands of acres of fertile land were reclaimed and 
devoted to grazing and even grain raising.” ? 

Arid districts are irrigated or cultivated by dry farming, and 

*Cheney, Industrial and Social History of England, New York, 1906, p. 184. 
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thus production is increased. In the last quarter of a century great 
areas have been brought under cultivation in arid and semi-arid dis- 
tricts of our own West. However, there remain vast arid areas which 
are so situated that water cannot be diverted to them either because 
of their height above the water supply or because the supply of water 
is insufficient. However, when the price of grain rises large areas 
formerly devoted only to grazing are plowed up and cultivated by “dry 
farming.” 

However, we must not forget the economic effects of marginal util- 
ity. If we extend the margin of cultivation in order to produce more 
bushels of grain or pounds of meat, we must remember that with a 
demand equal to the supply the cost and therefore the price of each 
bushel or each pound rises. And if the margin of cultivation is ex- 
tended more rapidly than the demand for such products expands, then 
the unmarketable surplus at a given price depresses the price of all 
the units of the supply to that price at which the whole will be de- 
manded. Hence, putting into cultivation too much arid or swamp land 
at a time when the demand for agricultural products fall off means 
depression and often failure for those who are cultivating the marginal 
land. We have before our eyes the results of the sudden lowering of 
the volume of demand after the late War, and the fall consequent on this 
and other factors of the price of farm products. 

Natural calamities cannot be directly controlled, but through insur- 
ance their loss is distributed over large numbers, or, through mutual 
aid, the results of disaster are shared by others than the immediate 
sufferers. 

The pests which interfere with the farmer’s crops and with stored 
goods are gradually coming under the control of science. Modern 
agriculture is giving increasing attention to economic entomology. 
Fruit trees are now sprayed for the control of insects and diseases 
which destroy the trees and injure the fruit. Various other agricul- 
tural pests, such as the boll weevil in cotton and some of the plant 
diseases, are being studied with the hope that they also may be brought 
under control. 

Many of the agricultural experiment stations of the world are search- 
ing the whole earth for new varieties of plants and animals adapted 
to local conditions which now render impossible or difficult the produc- 
tion of food. The diseases of men and of animals are one by one 
yielding to scientific research. Hence, in all these ways the physical 
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conditions which produce poverty and pauperism are being modified by 
man to his advantage. 

Hereditary Defects. Hereditary defects that incapacitate man 
for self-support can be eliminated. This can be accomplished partly 
through the segregation of the defectives or their sterilization. By 
careful supervision and direction such defectives can be made com- 
fortable while protected from social and economic conditions with 
which they are not fitted to cope, and can be made nearly self-sup- 
porting. Other incapables who are educable can be trained for a 
more or less useful life by well-directed efforts on the part of society. 
A campaign of education will fix in the public mind such conceptions 
of the menace of the defective as will support a policy which in the 
course of a generation or two will eliminate much of the defective 
stock now contributing so many paupers. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Those conditions productive of poverty and pauperism, socio-eco- 
nomic in their origin, can be modified by social action in many cases. 
They are the result of our economic and social arrangements. These 
arrangements have been made by man and therefore can be altered 
by man. 

1. Death or Disability of the Bread-earner. Untimely death or 
disability of the bread-earner can be averted in part by attention to the 
prevention of accidents and by education in community and personal 
hygiene. What cannot be prevented can be relieved by health, acci- 
dent and life insurance. While nothing can wholly repair the family 
results of death or disability, their importance for poverty and pauper- 
ism can be very materially lessened. 

2. Adverse Industrial Conditions. Adverse industrial conditions 
are not irremediable. These evils can be lessened if not entirely re- 
moved, while the burden of the obdurate evils by compensation and 
insurance can be shifted from the unfortunate individual to the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

3. Unemployment. Such devices as widespread employment 
agencies, such changes in industry as will spread out the productive 
load over all seasons to a degree, and unemployment insurance, can 
materially lessen the volume and the results of unemployment as a 
cause of poverty and pauperism. No scheme of society yet suggested 
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could utterly do away with unemployment at all times. As a factor in 
our problem, however, such devices would very materially lessen its 
importance. 

4. Factors Affecting Childhood. The factors which affect child- 
hood adversely rendering the adults so affected in childhood incapable 
of self-support, can be altered by the dissemination of information 
among parents concerning pre-natal, natal, and post-natal care of 
mothers and proper care of infants and children. Public health in- 
formation, widely disseminated, teaching in the public schools, visiting 
nurses, health clinics, exhibits, and health instructors do much to lessen 
the evil results of neglect of children through ignorance. 

5. Income and Expenditures. . The factors affecting both income 
and expenditures, such as the congestion of population in restricted 
areas, bad housing, unsanitary conditions in community, home and 
factory, the labor of women and children, and faulty education can 
be changed for the better to some extent by legislation and informa- 
tion widely disseminated. A sound social policy which would address 
itself to curing the ignorance largely accountable for these condi- 
tions would very materially decrease the part that these conditions play 
in the causation of poverty and dependency. 

6. Factors Affecting Expenditures. The poverty and pauperism 
caused by unwise expenditure due to national traditions, a poorly 
balanced budget, poor household management, and lack of thrift are 
modifiable by education of the children in the schools, by classes for 
mothers, publicity in the newspapers, visiting housekeepers, and other 
methods of publicity, and by devising plans which will enlist the active 
sympathy of the classes affected. While entire removal of these causes 
is not to be hoped for in the immediate future, a beginning can be 
made and a program earnestly pursued. 

7. The Maladjustments in the Production and Distribution of 
Wealth and Income. Serious as these factors are, and difficult as 
is the remedy, they are subject to modification. Many of them did 
not exist 150 years ago, and probably many of them will not remain 
100 years hence. They are the products of social organization, con- 
sciously evolved with reference only to their bearing upon economic 
efficiency and with very little regard to social results. While they 
are not so easy to deal with as some just mentioned, they are difficul- 
ties which are not insuperable as shown by what has already been 
accomplished. Through the regulation of immigration, careful dis- 
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semination of information on the relation of population to natural 
resources and economic development, through inculcation of moral 
restraints on the size of the family, and the education of the lower 
economic classes, pressure of population can be somewhat reduced. 
By the regulation of industry and commerce, the inculcation of a 
sense of responsibility for the use of wealth and of a sense of social 
responsibility for one’s labor, some of the inequitable distribution of 
wealth and income can be adjusted and the tendency to control the 
output in the interest of either producer or laborer can be limited. 
Sudden fluctuation in prices with their resulting hardships on indi- 
viduals and classes, can be modified partly by government regulation, 
and partly by international provisions for promoting freedom of trade 
and the prevention of war, one of the greatest causes of price fluctua- 
tion. The economists are studying the business cycle and may be able 
to suggest remedies which will help to stabilize industry. 

8. Lack of Adequate Machinery for the Adjustment of Eco- 
nomic and Social Relations. So far as this condition affects the 
problem of poverty and pauperism, correction waits on the development 
of a social consciousness of society’s responsibility for these malad- 
justments. Society has not yet appreciated its responsibility for the 
welfare of the family. It has not educated men and women for family 
life, leaving the preparation for family life to chance. The results 
are even less disastrous than we might have expected. Legislation and 
education in the broader sense are needed to develop an appreciation 
of our mutual interrelationships and a conscience as to the duty of 
the individual to other individuals and to society at large. This same 
consciousness of social responsibility will displace unwise philanthropy 
with wiser methods, will improve our political machinery, and will 
adjust our educational system to our needs. When the mass of our 
people once comes to understand the wastefulness of our present meth- 
ods of settling industrial disputes, and their attendant strikes and 
lockouts, they will demand that the warfare at the expense ultimately of 
society shall cease. 

I do not blink the fact that society has a long way to go before 
such ideal arrangements will be actually realized, but I believe that 
such methods mark the way which we must travel. Only as society 
becomes rational, rather than instinctive or merely sympathetic, in 
its reactions to its situations, only as the development of a sense of 
responsibility for each other and for the other classes in society takes 


CHAPTER XII 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE RELIEF OF THE POOR 


1. Charity among the Jews. For ages men have been reflecting 
upon the problem of the poor. In Hebrew society, as soon as tribal 
life had given place to agriculture and commerce, social classes began 
to develop. Rich and poor appeared. The prophets and the sages 
of Hebrew history gave attention to the problem of the poor. Their 
chief emphasis was upon the importance of giving to the destitute. 
Job’s claim to mercy at the hands of God was that he had “not with- 
held his hands from the poor.” ? Even in the days of Jesus, the rich 
young ruler who would inherit eternal life, was told to “sell all that 
thou hast and give to the poor.” ? Among the Jews and the Christians 
of New Testament times, concern for the poverty-stricken had got 
no further than care for them in the household or by gifts by indi- 
viduals, the synagogue or the congregation to needy persons. 

2. Charity among the Romans. The care of the unfortunate was 
not entirely neglected among the Romans. While it is probably true, 
as Lecky says, that “The difference between Pagan and Christian soci- 
eties in this matter is very profound,” nevertheless the circumstances 
in society in the days before the introduction of Christianity into the 
Roman Empire were quite different from those prevailing afterwards. 
Lecky points out that “In the ancient societies slavery in a great 
measure replaced pauperism and by securing the subsistence of a very 
large proportion of the poor, contracted the sphere of charity. And 
what slavery did at Rome for the very poor, the system of clientage 
did for those of a somewhat higher rank. The existence of these two 
institutions is sufficient to show the injustice of judging the two systems 
by mere comparison of their charitable institutions, and we must also 
remember that among the ancients the relief of the indigent was one 
of the more important functions of the State.’* Moreover, con- 
cubinage in early societies was a primitive kind of “mothers’ pension.” 

Job 31: 16-23. 

* Matthew 10: 21. 


*Lecky, History of European Morals, New York, 1883, Vol. II, p. 73. See also 
Fowler, Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero, New York, 1913, pp. 36-39. 
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The most widely known method of caring for the poor in the Roman 
state was that practised for several centuries by the gratuitous dis- 
tribution of grain. In the early Roman period there appears to have 
been occasional instances of such distribution. A law, however, was 
not passed until A. U. C. 630 (158-121 B. C.), when Caius Gracchus 
caused the enactment of a law supplying the poor with grain at a 
nominal price. After two years the law was revoked due to the in- 
fluence of the nobles, but was finally reénacted in A. U. C. 679. In 
A. U. C. 695, even this nominal payment for the grain was abolished 
and it was made entirely gratuitous. The distribution took place 
once a month, and consisted of a little more than 4 bushels per head. 
The motive back of this was largely political. It served as a means of 
securing political popularity. In the time of Julius Czsar Lecky says 
that 320,000 persons were inscribed as recipients. This number was 
reduced later by Cesar one half. Under Augustus it again rose to 
200,000. Numerous officers were appointed to look after the distri- 
bution and from this time forth it became one of the leading charac- 
teristics, says Lecky, of Roman life. Under the Antonines, the number 
of recipients greatly increased, at certain times exceeding 500,000. 
Septimius Severus added to the grain a ration of oil. Aurelian sub- 
stituted daily distribution of corn and added a portion of pork. Charity 
and selfishness were here closely mingled. 

On the results of this indiscriminate charity, Lecky remarks: “It 
was one of the chief demoralizing influences of the Empire.” He thinks 
that the most injudicious charity, however pernicious to the classes it 
is intended to relieve, has usually operated to soften the character of 
the donor and thus had a beneficial effect upon society. ‘“‘But the 
Roman distribution of corn,” he remarks, “being merely a political 
device, had no humanizing influence upon the people, while being regu- 
lated only by the indigence and not at all by the infirmities or character 
of the recipient, it was a direct and overwhelming encouragement to 
idleness.” On the extent of this influence, he remarks: ‘‘When we 
remember that the population of Rome probably never exceeded a 
million and a half, that a large proportion of the indigent were pro- 
vided for as slaves, and that more than 200,000 freemen were habitually 
supplied with the first necessity of life, we cannot, I think, charge the 
Pagan society of the metropolis at least with an excessive parsimony 
in relieving poverty.” ? 

4Lecky, History of European Morals, New York, 1883, Vol. II, pp. 73-76. 
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Some idea of the extent of this indiscriminate and pauperizing 
giving by the Roman state and the politicians interested in securing 
popular support, is indicated by the following facts: In 73 B. C. it 
is estimated that gifts amounting to $438,500 in value were distributed ; 
in 46 B. C. it had increased to $3,375,000; in Augustus Czsar’s time 
320,000 men received aids or grants of corn, and the number in- 
creased from this time on. The annual distribution from Nero’s time 
to the end of Severus’s reign averaged $1,500,000. This was, of 
course, done by the officials representing the state. But this amount 
was greatly augmented by office-seekers and demagogues who could 
keep their places only by dividing the spoils with the mob. It is 
estimated that Nero, during his reign, disposed gratuitously of food, 
etc., valued at $96,500,000 to the people and that Hadrian gave food, 
etc., valued at about $165 per capita to the people of Rome. It is 
difficult to ascertain the exact amounts, but even though these esti- 
mates are only approximate they give us some notion of the enormous 
expenditure. 7 

In addition to this distribution of food, public baths were estab- 
lished which were also free, the entrance fee being only the smallest 
Roman coin in use. Moreover, the support of children of poor parents 
acquired very considerable proportions. The first trace of it in Rome 
is to be found under Augustus, who gave money and grain for the 
support of young children. This, however, was a fact of isolated 
benevolence and the honor of originating a more systematic effort 
for the care of the children belongs to the Emperor Nerva, who 
seems to have extended this system of the support of poor children 
from Rome to all cities of Italy. Trajan extended the system, and 
during his reign 5,000 poor children were supported by the govern- 
ment in Rome alone. 

Private benevolence followed these public examples, as illustrated 
by the gift of Pliny of a small property for the support of the poor 
children in his native city of Como, and by the establishment of Celia 
Macrina, who founded a charity for 100 children at Terricina. Hadrian 
was distinguished for his bounty to poor women and both Antoninus 
and Marcus Aurelius founded institutions for the support of girls. 
Alexander Severus founded an institution for the support of children. 

Hospitals for the sick were probably unknown in Europe before 
Christianity except that there seems some evidence that the Temples 


1 Blackmar and Gillin, Outlines of Sociology, New York, 1915, p. 461. 
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of Aisculapius were used for some such purpose. There are traces, 
however, of the distribution of medicine to the sick poor. Says 
Lecky, “These various measures are by no means inconsiderable and 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that many similar steps were taken 
of which all record has been lost. ... There can, however, be no 
question that neither in practice nor in theory, neither in the insti- 
tutions that were founded nor in the place that was assigned to it 
in the scale of duties, did charity in antiquity occupy a position at all 
comparable to that which it has obtained by Chnistianity.” 2 

While there is evidence that in cases of disaster the rich threw open 
their houses and taxed their resources to succor the sufferers, and 
while the duty of hospitality was strongly enjoined, Lecky concludes 
that “the active habitual and detailed charity of private persons which 
is SO conspicuous a feature in all Christian societies, was scarcely known 
in antiquity.” ? 

3. Charity among the Early Christians. The coming of Chris- 
tianity gave a great impetus to the care of the poor. With its roots 
in the teachings of the Hebrew Prophets of the seventh and eighth 
centuries B. C., in the customs prevalent among the Jews, and in the 
teaching of Jesus, with its emphasis upon love and good deeds, a great 
impetus was given to the care of the unfortunate. The example of 
Jesus toward the disadvantaged and the poor was vividly remembered 
by His Disciples. Also, His teachings, in the form of parables, made an 
impression upon the Disciples’ minds that years did not efface. Two 
illustrations of these parables are the Parable of the Good Samaritan 
and that of Dives and Lazarus. 

Moreover, His emphasis upon the fact that all His Disciples were 
brethren and His epigrammatic statement that ‘“Whoso would be first 
among you shall be servant of all,” had a decisive influence upon the 
attitude of the Disciples toward each other. His teaching as to the 
treatment even of enemies meant an expansion of good-will hitherto 
unknown in the world, when He said: ‘Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, pray for them 
that despitefully use you, and persecute you.” This teaching of Jesus 
was further emphasized by His picture of the Last Judgment. The 
criterion by which the final condition of those to be gathered before 
Him on the last day was determined was kindness and mercy, and 


*Lecky, History of European Morals, New York, 1883, Vol. II, p. 78 
? Lecky, op. cit., p. 79. 
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charity to those in need. “Then shall the King say unto them on His 
right hand, ‘Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world, for I was hungry 
and ye gave me to eat, I was thirsty and ye gave me to drink, I was 
a stranger and ye took me in, naked and ye clothed me, I was sick 
and ye visited me, I was in prison and ye came unto me.’ Then,shall 
the righteous answer Him and say, ‘Lord, when saw we thee hungry 
and fed thee, or athirst and gave thee drink, and when saw we thee a 
stranger and took thee in, or naked and clothed thee, and when saw we 
thee sick and in prison and came unto thee?’ And the King shall 
answer and say unto them: ‘Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye 
did it unto one of these, my Brethren, even these least, ye did it unto 
me.’”’? Those that did not do these things—those on His left hand— 
were consigned to “eternal fire prepared for the Devil and his 
angels.” Says Lecky, “Christianity for the first time made charity a 
rudimentary virtue.” ? 

Very early in the history of the church at Jerusalem, “deacons” 
were appointed to have charge of the ministration of food to the 
widows of Hellenized Jews who had been converted to Christianity.® 
Near the beginning of the second century, widows were supported by 
the church.‘ 

This practice of the Apostolic Church was followed in the centuries 
later and was further developed. The letter of the Roman Church 
to the Church of Corinth about 96 A. D. describes this active philan- 
thropy of the Church in the following words: “You were all lowly 
in mind, free from vain glory, yielding rather than claiming sub- 
mission, more ready to give than to take. .. . Thus a profound and 
unsullied peace was bestowed on all with an insatiable craving for 
beneficence. . . . You never rued an act of kindness but were ready 
for every good work.” ® 

Justin, in his Apology, Chapter 67, says that “the well-to-do and 
willing among the Christians present in the congregation give as they 
choose and the collection is then deposited with the president for 
the assistance of orphans, widows, those who were in want owing 


§ Matthew 25: 34-40 
*Lecky, Eo of European Morals, New York, 1883, Vol. II, p. 79. 
_ Acts 6: 1-3. 
“1 Tim. 5: 3-9 
: Hagnack, Expansion of Christianity, New York and London, 1904, Vol. I, 
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to sickness or any other cause, those who were in prison and strangers 
who were on a journey.” 

Tertullian, in his Apology, says that the contributions of the church 
“are expended upon no banquets or drinking bouts or useless eating 
houses, but on feeding and burying poor people, on behalf of boys 
and girls who have neither parents nor money, in support of old 
folk unable now to go about, as well as for people who are ship- 
wrecked, or who may be in the mines or exiled in islands or in prison, 
so long as their distress is for the sake of God’s fellowship and they 
themselves entitled to maintenance by their confession.” 2 

The Church in the first three centuries systematically encouraged 
benevolence and organized through the church officials relief for those 
who were in need. Space does not permit the careful development 
of the matter here. It is sufficient to notice that this system of or- 
ganized relief in the churches worked side by side with private 
benevolence. The organized relief was in addition to the general 
alms of which I have just spoken, providing also for the support of 
widows and orphans, the support of the sick, the infirm and the dis- 
abled, the care of poor people needing burial, and of the dead in 
general, the care of slaves, relief to those visited by disaster, the fur- 
nishing of work to members and insisting upon their working, and the 
hospitable care of brethren on a journey and of churches in poverty 
or in peril.? 

One might suppose that this great impulse to benevolent helpful- 
ness would have greatly encouraged hypocrisy and pauperism. From 
the very earliest period, however, in the Christian church, efforts were 
made to check any such tendency. The Apostle Paul, when exhorting 
the Thessalonian Christians to manifest their love to one another in 
a practical way, adds: “and that ye study to be quiet and to do your 
own business and to work with your hands even as we charged you, 
that ye may walk becomingly toward them that are without and 
may have need of nothing.” * He upbraids the disorderly among them 
“that work not at all but are busy-bodies” and exhorts them “that with 
quietness they work and eat their own bread,” on the theory that “if 
any man will not work neither let him eat.’* 


*Harnack, Expansion of Christiamty, New York and London, 1904, Vol. I, 


Pp, 189, 190. 
* Harnack, op. cit., pp. 190-249. 
*1 Thess. 4: 11, 12. 
*2 Thess. 2: 10-12. 
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Shortly afterwards the Didache, an early Christian writing, says: 
“Blessed is he who gives according to the command for he is guilt- 
less, but woe to him who receives, for if a man receives who is in 
need, he is guiltless, but if he is not in need, he shall give satisfaction 
as to why and wherefore he received, and being confined, he shall 
be examined upon his debts and shall not come out until he has paid 
the uttermost farthing.” 2 

The danger of pauperization was less in these early Christian so- 
cieties for three reasons, (1) because of the great moral enthusiasm 
which possessed the Disciples, and (2) “from the very first the presi- 
dent appears to have had practically an absolute control over the dona- 
tions but the deacons also had to handle them as effective agents.” ? 
and (3) because the president of the church and the deacons knew 
intimately everyone in the congregation. It is because of this heavy 
responsibility in the administration of the funds that throughout early 
Christian literature, the bishops and the deacons are required to be 
“not lovers of money.” ® 

These early Christian ideals of benevolence were actually put into 
practice. About 250 A. D. the Roman Church was expending on the 
care of 1,500 persons from $25,000 to $50,000 a year.* In the time 
of St. Chrysostom the church at Antioch supported 3,000 widows and 
virgins besides strangers and sick. So important was the charity 
of the early church and so deep an impression did it make upon the 
minds, both of the Christians and of the Pagans, that Julian, the 
Apostate, attempted an exact reproduction of it in his Pagan State 
Church which he set up as a competitor to the Christian Church.® 

In the later history of the Church the care of the poor was consid- 
ered no less a duty. Every monastery became a center from which 
it radiated. Says Lecky: “By the monks the nobles were overawed, 
the poor protected, the sick tended, travelers sheltered, prisoners ran- 
somed, the remotest sphere of suffering explored.” 7 

From the very earliest period the sick were ministered to in time 
of plagues even at the risk of life. When leprosy overspread Europe, 
new hospitals and refuges extended themselves everywhere and monks 

* Harnack, Expansion of Christiantty, Vol. I, p. 186. 

? Harnack, op. cit., p. 104. 

*r Tim. 3: 3. 

‘Harnack, of. cit., p. 195. 

*Lecky, op. cit., p. 80. 


*Harnack, op. cit., p. 200. 
"Lecky, op. cit., p. 84. 
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flocked in multitudes to care for the lepers.1 Lecky remarks: “Surely 
no achievements of the Christian Church are more truly great than 
those which it has effected in the sphere of charity. For the first 
time in the history of mankind it has inspired many thousands of 
men and women at the sacrifice of all worldly interests and often 
under circumstances of extreme discomfort or danger, to devote their 
entire lives to the single object of assuaging the sufferings of 
humanity.” ? 

Lecky, however, makes two important qualifications to this high 
commendation. He notices that the early Christian Church provided 
no care for the insane and that later “a large proportion of charitable 
institutions have directly increased the poverty they were intended to 
relieve.” ® 

In the first, however, the Christians only followed the practice 
of antiquity. No lunatic asylum appears to have existed anywhere 
in antiquity and none existed in Europe until the fifteenth century. 
The Mohammedans seem to have preceded the Christians in this 
charity. The Knights of Malta was probably the one order which 
admitted lunatics into its hospitals. No Christian asylum expressly 
for the insane existed until 1409. Then this particular charity de- 
veloped first in Spain.‘ 

On the second qualification it remains to be noticed that very early 
in the history of Christianity a motive was introduced for almsgiving 
which was bound to undo the careful safeguards thrown around 
charity in the earliest days, viz., the selfish religious motive. Says 
Harnack: “From the Apostolic councils down to Cyprian’s great work, 
de opere et eleemosyms there stretches one long line of injunctions 
in the course of which ever-increasing stress is laid upon the importance 
of alms to the religious position of the donor and upon the prospect 
of future recompense.” Even Hermas and the second epistle of 
Clement emphasizes the value of alms to the giver. Says Clement: 
“Almsgiving is good as a repentance from sin. Fasting is better than 
prayer, but almsgiving is better than either.” Says Cyprian: “By 
means of alms we may wash off any stains subsequently contracted” 
(that is, subsequent to baptism).® 


*Lecky, op. cit., p. 84. 
*Ibid., p. 85. 
* Ibid., 8 Bc 90. 

a aek Op. cit. » P. 190. 
* Ibid., p. "191. 
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The motive of giving alms for the welfare of one’s own soul has 
continued to be a prominent motive throughout the Christian cen- 
turies and has worked all kinds of evil. It has been substituted for 
the love of mankind and the love of Christ which were the original 
motives of Christian philanthropy. It has broken down the safe- 
guards thrown around early charitable relief. It curses both the giver 
and the recipient. 

This evil tendency in medieval charity certainly was not checked 
when poverty of the most abject type was made a Christian virtue 
and those who practised it were canonized. Then, with the rise of 
the Mendicant Friars, the last touch was given to the religious process 
of pauperization in Europe. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC POOR RELIEF ON THE CONTINENT AND 
IN ENGLAND 


Throughout the development of Western Europe until a late period 
the relief of the poor continued to rest in the hands of the church. 
While originally the administration of all church revenues was in 
the hands of the bishops, later they were allotted to the several 
parishes. From the sixth century onward, it was the rule to divide 
the church revenues into four portions (in England perhaps into 
three): One for the bishop, one for the clergy, one for the main- 
tenance of the church building, and one for the poor. With the de- 
velopment of the obligatory payment of the tithe in the eighth cen- 
tury, the same division was extended to it. However, as the tithe 
was the largest, most regular and most general source of revenue, 
it came to be looked upon as especially for the purpose of providing 
for the poor. With the allotment of the administration of church 
revenues to the parish, the duty of relieving the poor became the 
business of the parish priests. Later, with the development of the 
monasteries both on the Continent and in England, this parish system 
of poor relief gave way before the relief furnished by monasteries, 
hospitals, guilds, and private individuals. Hence, as Ashley remarks: 
“Such parochial poor relief as we find at the close of the Middle Ages 
was furnished, as a rule, not from the tithes, but from other sources.” ? 

As the monasteries developed, they topk an ever increasing part 
in the relief of the poor. Poor relief appeared as an obligation in the 


*Ashley, Economic History, Vol. II, pp. 307-310. 
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rules of the monastic orders. Among the Benedictines it was laid 
down as a rule that one-tenth of the income of the monastery should 
always be spent on the poor. An almoner was appointed by the mon- 
astery, who, throughout the history, distributed alms in food and money 
to those who came to the gate, and often in the monastery’s better 
days, under more careful administration and higher ideals, this almoner 
was accustomed to visit the distressed in their homes in the village. 
However, Ashley is of the opinion that “the monasteries had been 
altogether inefficient for the diminution of pauperism and it was this 
failure and the similar decay of the hospitals and other charitable 
foundations which rendered it necessary to transfer the relief of the 
poor to civic and afterwards to State authorities.” 2 

During the Middle Ages the hospitals were more careful in this 
respect than the monasteries. These hospitals were not merely for 
the recention of the sick, but for the care of the destitute and aged. 
They were, therefore, both hospitals and almshouses. They were 
scattered in hundreds all over Western Europe. Ashley says that they 
were the most characteristic form of medieval charity. They formed 
the connecting link between monasteries and private charity. On the 
Continent the hospitals, however, degenerated into sources of income 
for the clerics long before the end of the Middle Ages, and in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries they fell into the hands of the 
burgesses of several towns, usually under the direction of the magis- 
trates.” 

The history of the monasteries and the hospitals as institutions for 
the care of the poor in England followed much the same course as 
on the Continent.® 

In addition to the monasteries and hospitals established by the church, 
the various crafts and fraternities of the Middle Ages also provided 


*One must not, however, conclude that the church and the monasteries had 
not endeavored to prevent indiscriminate giving, although there is no doubt, 
that with the emphasis upon the benefit to accrue to the giver, indiscriminate 
giving was likely to result no matter what was the theory held by the authorities 
of the church. The fathers and the councils both declared in the most explicit 
fashion the duty of investigation. For example, St. Basil, as early as the fourth 
century wrote: “He who, without distinction, gives to every beggar that runs 
up to him is not really bestowing alms, for compassion for need, but is tossing, 
as it were, a crust to a_troublesome dog,” and one of the celebrated theologians 
of the Middle Ages in Paris thought that to give one who has no need is not a 
merit but indeed a demerit. The difficulty, therefore, was not with the theory 
which the church held so much as it was the lack of careful administration. 
Ashley, - cit., pp. 312, 313, 315, 316. 

: Pp. 319. 

* Ibid., pp. 320-324. 
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charity, especially to their members. This consisted usually of occa- 
sional aid, and sometimes a weekly pension sufficient for maintenance. 
This was true especially of those craft associations that grew out of 
religious fraternities. As we shall see later, these guilds, both religious 
and secular, also established what were practically almshouses. 

Out of this beneficence of the church, and the guilds, religious and 
secular, there grew the municipal and state care of the poor that we 
shall trace in greater detail in the next two chapters. We have al- 
ready noticed that the hospitals in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, both on the Continent and in England, seem to have been for 
the most part taken over by the municipalities. In general, however, 
up to the sixteenth century, the care of the destitute was in the hands 
of the church, private individuals, and religious and secular fraternities. 

Ashley summarizes the characteristics of relief during the Middle 
Ages in Europe as follows: 


1, Lack of any attempt by the state as a whole or by any secular authority 
to relieve distress. 

2. Charity was left entirely to the church, and its motives were chiefly 
religious. 

3. Whatever attempt had been made to organize charity in a systematic 
way by the church, making the parish priest the relief officer and the 
tithes the source of funds for this purpose, had altogether broken down. 

4. Practically all the assistance was almsgiving and in actual practice it 
was indiscriminate no matter what the theory. 

5. No attempt was made by any public authority, secular or ecclesiastical, 
to view the problem comprehensively and to coordinate the various 
agencies. 

6. Reckless distribution of alms had a pauperizing tendency and rendered 
it easy for the idle to live without work. 

7. The charity of the Middle Ages did too much in some directions and too 
little in others. The towns got more than their share, while the un- 
healthful and barren regions were unprovided for. Medieval legislation 
is characterized by an attempt to lesson the evil of vagrancy, but not 
the pauperization of the impotent poor. 


As a consequence of the evils which grew out of medieval charity 
long before the state actually took over the care of the poor, theo- 
logians, especially the Nominalists, emphasized two principles : 


1. The duty of the state to undertake or to supervise the relief of the poor. 
2. The expediency of stringently prohibiting begging from individuals. 


* Ashley, op. cit., pp. 338, 330. 
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This emphasis was followed both by Protestant leaders after the 
Reformation, and also by liberal Catholic leaders. 

This tendency to emphasize civic responsibility was shown by the 
efforts of the magistrates of great cities to bring the relief of poverty 
within the sphere of municipal duties. Luther, in 1523, in his tract 
entitled “Lack of a Common Chest,” and the Catholic, Vives, in his 
treatise on “The Relief of the Poor,” published in the same year, both 
‘emphasize the importance of the public authorities prohibiting begging, 
and the latter sketches the outline of a new poor law which is almost 
modern in its main principles. In 1525, the city council of Zurich, 
Switzerland, under the advice of ewe: the reformer, took the matter 
of begging in hand.? 

At the same time, a number of the great cities of Europe, becoming 
conscious of their municipal responsibilities, began to introduce prac- 
tical reforms. They began to grapple with the evils of pauperism 
and created administrative and financial organizations for the care of 
the poor. Thus Augsburg, in 1522, Nuremberg a few months later, 
Strassburg and Breslau, Ratisbon and Magdeburg in 1524 all pro- 
hibited street begging and appointed guardians of the poor. In 1524 
and 1525 Ypres established a system of public relief on the lines laid 
down by Vives. These municipal reforms paved the way for the 
state’s attempt to grapple unth the problem. Thus, the Emperor, 
Charles V, in 1531, issued a poor law for the whole empire, based upon 
the plan of Ypres. England followed in 1536 with the first general 
law for the control of the problem of the state? The details of the 
English system of public poor relief will be discussed more at length 
in the next two chapters. 

Thus, throughout Western Europe there were experiments based 
upon suggestions of the deeper thinkers of the times. The evils of 
the practices of centuries in relieving want had become apparent in 
many quarters. Constructive efforts were beginning to correct those 
evils. Gradually it was becoming apparent that the civil authorities 
must attack the problem. The efforts which developed marked a new 
era in the handling of the problem of destitution and set in motion 
movements which have reached down to our own day. 

Many of the experiments tried out by the public authorities proved 

* Ashley, op. ctt., pp. 340-346; for Vives’s views, see his Concerning the Relief 


of the Poor, or Concerning Human Need, a Letter Addressed to the Senate of 
Bru es, January 6, 1526, New York School of Philanthropy, New York, 1917. 


* [bid., pp. 340-350. 
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to be abortive, but even their failures should have instruction for us. 
Alas, however, too many of those who have charge of new experiments 
today know nothing of the experiments of the past. Consequently too 
often they try the old failure again and again. For example, England 
in her public poor relief system in 1834 tried the experiment of re- 
pressing dependency by severe repressive measures, such as trying to 
make everyone applying for poor relief go to the almshouse for it. It 
failed, but in spite of that failure, it is the policy being followed by 
many public poor relief officials in the United States today. Or, 
England tried institutions for children in connection with her public 
almshouses with very bad results. Ignorant of the results of that ex- 
periment today some are building children’s homes for normal children. 
Or, again, Elberfeld showed what could be done with a well organized 
system of poor relief through constructive measures, centralized admin- 
istration, preventive measures, and skilled personal service. From what 
is going on in many states of the world, you would suppose that the 
administrators of poor relief had never heard of it. 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1. Condition of the Lower Classes at Rome in the Time of Cicero. 
Fowler, Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero, New York, 1913, 
Chap. VII. 

2. The Development of Charity in the Christian Church after Constantine. 

Lecky, History of European Morals, New York, 1884, Vol. II, pp. 24-101. 

Charitable Ideals of the Book of Job. 

A Sketch of the Relief of the Poor by Jesus. 

Charitable Ideals of the Koran. 


eS 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


To what extent did charity prevail among the Jews? 

What forms did charity among the Romans take? 

How did the Christian and pagan societies differ in regard to poor 
relief ? 

According to Tertullian how were the contributions of the early Church 
expended ? 

Why was the danger of pauperization less in the early Christian 
societies ? 

What were the early Christian ideals of benevolence ? 

Were these departed from in the later history of the Church? 

In what particulars did these early poor relief policies prove inadequate? 
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What gave rise to and what superseded the parish system of poor 
relief ? 

What role did the monasteries play in the development of poor relief? 
Were there any other agencies in this period engaged in poor relief? 
Summarize the characteristics of relief during the Middle Ages. 

What constructive efforts were developing? 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUTDOOR RELIEF 


UR survey in the previous chapters shows that when public at- 

tention was first drawn to the needy, their care began with 
private benevclence, then was taken up by the church, and finally by 
the municipalities and the state. The earliest method of handling 
the problem of the poor by any organized group was by the relief of 
the poor in their homes through almsgiving. We have seen how the 
early Christian church collected alms for needy brethren and dis- 
pensed those gifts through the church officials. With the development 
of monasteries and the spread of Catholicism throughout Western 
Europe, the monasteries became the agencies through which the church 
organically administered relief to the destitute. Then attempts were 
made by the bishops to place the responsibility in the parish and have 
the relief of the poor administered by the parish priest. We have 
seen that this failed. It was also the practice among the best admin- 
istered monasteries for the almoner not only to give doles to those 
who came to the gate, but to visit the needy in their homes near the 
monastery. With the corruption of the church and a loss of the sense 
of social responsibility this was given up with consequent pauperism. 
If we may interpret history in the light of results rather than of 
intention we may say that with the rise of the Mendicant Friars, beg- 
ging’ was elevated to a Christian virtue, and a great impetus was given 
to the conception of the meritoriousness of giving to beggars. In 
spite of exhortations against indiscriminate giving, the people and the 
monasteries followed the line of least resistance and continued indis- 
criminate doles, which resulted in increased pauperization. 

By the beginning of the fifteenth century there were six distinct 
methods of supplying the needs of the indigent: (1) The parish dis- 
tributed alms to the poor; (2) the monasteries distributed alms at 
the gate; (3) the hospitals provided for the aged, the sick, and in some 
cases children; (4) guilds, secular and religious, built almshouses 
and distributed alms; (5) rich individuals provided in their wills for 
the distribution of doles to the needy; occasionally they also built alms- 
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houses and hospitals; (6) for the sturdy beggar and the able-bodied 
person unable to make a living workhouses were provided. This last, 
however, occurred at a later period than that which we are discussing. 

About the beginning of the sixteenth century both Protestants and 
Catholics began to perceive the evils of indiscriminate giving. In the 
meantime as the cities gained in power, they tended to frown on the 
practice of begging. — 


PUBLIC OUTDOOR RELIEF IN ENGLAND 


In England the first legislation bearing upon the pauper, either by 
a city or by the nation, grew out of labor conditions. The statutes of 
laborers enacted following the Black Death and having for their pur- 
pose the control of the labor supply, and the suppression of vagrancy, 
form the basis of the English Poor Law. The first statute of laborers 
was passed in 1349, and provided that all persons able to labor and 
without other means of support should serve those who had need of 
them at the rates which obtained before the Black Death. At the 
end of this statute provision was made for the suppression of beg- 
ging, as follows: “And because that many strong beggars, as long 
as they may live by begging, do refuse to labor, giving themselves to 
idleness and vice, and sometimes to theft and other abominations; 
none upon the said pain of imprisonment shall, under any color of 
pity or alms, give anything to such, which may labor, or presume to 
favor them in their idleness, so that thereby they may be compelled 
to labor for their necessary living.”? This statute was followed by 
others in 1360 and 1388, both of which endeavored to prevent laborers 
from traveling about the country. Those who disobeyed were to be 
branded on the forehead at the discretion of the Justice of the Peace 
or placed in the public stocks. Impotent beggars, that is, those really 
unable to work, were made the responsibility of the locality where 
they were at the passing of the Act. In Ashley’s opinion, while no 
provision was made in the statute for carrying out this part of the 
law, it was the hope of the legislators that the charity of the parish 
clergy, of the monasteries, the hospitals, and private persons, would 
care for the impotent destitute.? 


*Lee, Source Book of English History, New York, 1905, p. 208, 
* Ashley, op. cit., p. 335. 
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London, in 1359, passed a city ordinance intended to deal with 
those who had come from different parts of the country to London 
to beg. They were ordered to leave the city at once or be put into 
the stocks. 

In 1536 was passed the first important poor law of England. It 
was the English expression of the tendency throughout Europe to 
grapple with the problem of poverty in a more fundamental way than 
had appeared in the statutes of laborers. Contrary to the usual 
opinion, Ashley points out that this movement in England lagged 
almost a century behind the same movement upon the Continent. He 
says: “But it is clear that England instead of preceding other nations, 
rather lagged behind and that its action was probably stimulated by 
continental examples. English statesmen at every step of their action 
in this matter, moved in an atmosphere of European discussion, of 
which they must have been aware. The period when the English poor 
law began to diverge from that of the rest of Europe was rather the 
seventeenth than the sixteenth century.” ? 

It is probable, however, that although she was influenced by the 
continental example, her own internal situation had become so critical 
that England was forced to grapple with the problem. During the 
first half of the sixteenth century there was a very decided growth 
of distress of every kind. The conditions prevailing in England, as 
well as on the Continent, for some time previous had resulted in a 
great increase of dependency. This may have been in part the result of 
the indiscriminate relief already discussed. However, other conditions 
very greatly aggravated the situation. The cessation of the Civil Wars 
left many without occupation. The agrarian changes deprived great 
numbers of the agricultural laboring class of their customary means 
of support. The pictures drawn by such men as More about this 
time show us how very grave was the situation. The enclosing of the 
land for the purposes of raising sheep had dispossessed large num- 
bers of the farmers. Furthermore, from 1527 to 1536 there was a 
series of bad harvests. In addition to these features there were large 
numbers of serving men now unemployed whose masters had died. 
Also, the rise of prices due to the influx of silver from the new world 
and the debasement of the coinage by Edward the Sixth and Henry 
the Eighth made it impossible for many honest people with low 


* Ashley, op. cit., p. 350. 
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wages to live. Hence they joined the ranks of the wandering beggars 
and vagrants of the time.? 

In the face of these conditions and of the breakdown of the ordinary 
methods of caring for the poor, sundry communities in England 
began to experiment in various ways to meet the situation. Their most 
promising attempts grew out of the endeavor to classify the various 
types of indigents. The sturdy beggar was to be punished and driven 
away. Certain of the impotent poor were to be allowed to beg, a license 
being issued to each of them for that purpose. Another class composed 
of women with children, children themselves, and sick persons, were to 
be given alms. When it became clear that whipping the vagabond 
or placing him in the stocks did not rid the place of his presence, the 
scheme of gathering all of them together in one place and putting them to 
work was devised. As the first place in London where such a work- 
house was provided, the king gave the old mansion house known as 
the Bridewell to the city for this purpose. Later, workhouses for 
the poor unable to find employment were provided, a kind of industrial 
school for children was set up in such places, and the plan of warning 
out of town undesirables and people likely to become dependent upon 
the municipality, was put into operation. Many of these plans have 
come down to us and are found embedded in our own poor laws. 

In England there were three principal phases in the development of 
the public poor relief system. These are not of the same relative im- 
portance but they all entered into the development that was taking 
place. They are: 


1. The orders of municipalities, 

2. The regulations of parliament, 

3. The order of the privy council in the endeavor to force justices of the 
peace to put the law into execution. 


Miss Leonard has pointed out that before 1569 the orders of the 
municipal governments are important. Between 1569 and 1597 legis- 
lation is more important, while after 1597 the orders of the privy 
council are the most powerful force in the development of the poor 
law.? 

It is not important for our purpose to trace in detail the growth 


*For a different emphane ace Kelso, History of Poor Relief in Massachusetts, 
1620-1920, Boston, 1922, p 
*Leonard, The Early History of English Poor Relief, Cambridge, 1900, p. 21. 
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of English outdoor relief. It will suffice to indicate that from the 
beginning of its development the tendency was to provide through 
the parish relief to families in their homes, and to set forth the chief 
steps in its evolution. 

The statute of 1536, the foundation of the English poor law sys- 
tem, went farther than the previous statutes, which had merely at- 
tempted to confine begging to those who could not labor, and lays 
down the general principle that none may beg. This implicitly places 
the obligation directly upon the parish to support the destitute. While 
this law did not make it compulsory upon the parish to levy taxes for 
the support of the poor, that is a natural corollary once you place 
responsibility upon that body. At first the effort was made to raise 
the necessary funds by voluntary contributions in the churches, but 
finally, in 1572, justices were empowered to make direct assessment 
for the support of the poor, and to appoint special overseers to have 
charge of the business.* 

In 1576 the provision was made for the employment of the honest 
poor on stocks of wool, hemp, flax, iron, and other stuff, in order that 
they might be self-supporting. During the next two centuries some 
plan of finding work for the honest poor was put into operation in 
many parishes throughout the country.” This legislation culminated 
in the Act of Elizabeth in 1601.8 This provided for the appointment 
of overseers of the poor annually for each parish by the justices of 
the peace. 

While many changes occurred in the history of English poor law 
during the following centuries, the fundamental characteristics of this 
act have remained with only such modifications as experience has shown 
to be necessary. 

The outstanding features of this law are as follows: 


1. Overseers of the poor shall be named by the justices of the peace each 
year, which shall include, besides the church wardens, from two to four 
substantial householders, according to the size of the parish. The duty 
of these overseers is: 

(1) To take such measures with the consent of two Justices as may 
be necessary to set children to work whose parents are unable 
to maintain them. 


* Ashley, op. cit., pp. 365, 366. 


*Tbid., pp. 365, 366. 
* Elizabeth, Chap. 2. 
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(2) To set adults to work who have no means of support in order 
that they may earn a livelihood. 
(3) To raise weekly by taxation of every inhabitant and occupant 
of a holding, such sums as are necessary to: 
(a) Obtain a convenient stock of flax, hemp, wool, and 
other necessaries for the employment of the poor. 
(b) For the relief of the lame, impotent, blind, and others 
unable to work. 
(c) For placing out poor children as apprentices. 
(4) The overseers must hold meetings at least once a month and at 
the end of the year prepare a statement of their transactions. 

2. The second section empowers the justices, where a parish cannot afford 

to bear the burden of its own poor, to levy a tax from other parishes in 
the same hundred or even in the same county. The justices can collect 
the tax and on neglect to pay, may imprison the defaulter in the county 
jail. 

3. The third section authorizes the binding out as apprentices of boys until 
their twenty-fourth year and of girls until their twenty-first year or 
unt:! marrige. 

Section 4 deals with the establishment of workhouses. 

Section 5 provides for appeals to the Court of Quarter Sessions against 
the tax levied. 

6. Section 6 regulates legal responsibility for the maintenance of parent, 

grandchildren, and children.’ 


ve S 


I have given the most important details of this Act because of its 
influence on subsequent legislation not only in England but in the 
colonies of America.? The essential features of this legislation of 
Elizabeth remained undisturbed in England until the great Reform 
Bill of 1834.8 


DEVELOPMENT OF OUTDOOR RELIEF IN THE UNITED STATES * 


The English colonists who settled the eastern part of what has now 
become the United States of America brought with them to these 
colonies the institutions and laws prevailing in England. Hence in the 
early colonies the relief of the poor was based upon the English prac- 
tice of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. From the very first out- 


Phas and Preston-Thomas, The English Poor Law System, London, 1902, 


ari Gillin, Poor Relief Legislation in Iowa, ee City, 1914, p. 5, Note 3. 

* Aschrott and Preston- Thomas, of. cit., p. 

“For details concerning the development of the early poor laws in three states 
in this country, see Kelso, op. cit.; Heffner, History of Poor Relief Legislation in 
Pennsylvania, 1682-1913; Gillin, Poor Relief Legislation in Iowa. 
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door relief was practised both by individuals, organizations, and the 
public poor authorities. In many of the eastern states even at the 
present time the laws covering the relief of the poor are almost identical 
with the Act known as the 43 Elizabeth. As the American settlers 
emigrated westward, they carried with them the laws and institutions 
of the parent colonies. Hence, since the relief of the poor is a subject 
to which very little careful thought has been given in this country, in 
most of our states the poor-relief legislation is antiquated. 

In accordance with our political organization, the outdoor relief is 
given either by the county or the township officials, depending upon 
the unit of political organization. In New England for the most part, 
the unit of relief is the town, i. e., township. The original intention 
was, of course, that the report of the official dealing with poor relief 
should be made to the town meeting. With the development of the 
county as a political unit, this system lost its simplicity. In a state 
like Indiana, for example, the unit of relief is the township, but since 
the townships are component parts of the county, the township trustee 
reports to the county board. In a number of the Western states, the 
system is such as is found in Wisconsin, where the members of the 
board of supervisors, elected from the townships, are the overseers 
of the poor in their respective townships. The bills are paid by the 
county board. In Indiana originally the bills were paid out of the 
county treasury on authorization of the county board, but since 1897 
the amount spent by each township trustee is taxed back to his town- 
ship. In other states variations of these plans are made possible 
by statute. For example, in some of the states the board of supervisors, 
or county commissioners, is given authority to employ an overseer 
of the poor in certain of the larger centers of population, or, as in 
Wisconsin, to elect a poor commission of three members. 

This diversity of policy, with the township trustee absolutely in- 
dependent in the administration of poor relief in some cases, in others 
with the township trustee or the member of the board of supervisors 
reporting only to that body, and in other cases with a hired employee 
of the board of supervisors administering relief, has one unifying 
element. Except in the New England states the ultimate authority 
in the matter of poor relief is the county board of supervisors, who 
are usually men of average intelligence in the community. On poor 
relief they probably take the attitude of most of their constituents. 
That attitude favors the relief of immediate necessities based quite 
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largely upon the theory that, except in case of sickness or disaster, 
everyone should be self-supporting, and if he is not, there is some- 
thing wrong with him which should be corrected by subjecting him 
to the pinch of poverty. Of course the county must not allow anyone 
to suffer extremely, but “poor folks have poor ways” so that it is 
just enough to keep them from starving to death. Orders are given 
by the trustee or supervisor without any careful investigation of the 
facts. Political influence can be exerted for the benefit of political 
henchmen. The modern conception of service is almost unknown. The 
result can well be imagined. 

The theory on which outdoor relief is carried on in most of our 
states where it is authorized, is that it is emergency and temporary 
relief. When it is long continued, the theory is that it is granted only 
to those who are almost self-supporting. In most of our states there 
is no effective system of reports and in 1913 only eight had careful 
supervision by any state agency of the outdoor relief of the counties. 
Sixteen of the states had no agency whatsoever for the supervision of 
poor relief. In four more supervision was by a county agency. 


EXTENT OF PUBLIC OUTDOOR RELIEF 


Growing up as an emergency and temporary measure to relieve dis- 
tress, outdoor relief has developed to huge proportions in both Britain 
and the United States. 

In England and Wales in 1925, 886,825 persons were given out- 
relief. During 1908 the number of persons relieved in their homes 
represented 69.2 per cent of the number of persons assisted indoors 
and outdoors, and they constituted 1.5 per cent of the population of 
these countries. In 1850, 88.5 per cent of the total number of paupers 
assisted were cared for in their homes, while in 1908 the number had 
decreased to 69.2 per cent. In these countries until the War the policy 
seemed to be away from relief in the home to relief in an institution.? 
In 1925 the number was over 73 per cent of the total relieved.® 

The cost of the relief of this army of over half a million of paupers 


*Summary of State Laws Relating to Dependent Classes, Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D. C., 1913, pp. 312-328. 

* British Blue Book, Public Health and Social Conditions, London, 1909, p. 54. 

* Persons in Receipt of Poor Relief, Return to an Order of the Honorable the 
House of Commons, August 4, 1925, No. 164, 1925. 
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in England and Wales in 1908 was £3,211,280 or approximately fifteen 
millions of dollars, as compared with an expense of £3,152,278 in 
1856. While the per capita burden on the people was 3 shillings 334 
pence in 1856, the cost had been decreased by 1908 to 1 shilling 10% 
pence per head.t. The cost per pauper relieved had increased from 4 
pounds 13 shillings in 1856 to 7 pounds 1 shilling in 1908.” Since the 
depression following the War the cost had increased. 

The cost of indoor relief per pauper in 1908 was 29 pounds 5 
shillings as compared with 7 pounds 1 shilling for outdoor paupers.® 
Thus, in whatever way the matter is considered, the comparative 
expense per capita for the relief of outdoor paupers is less than 
for indoor paupers. However, outdoor relief is usually only 
partial.* 

For the United States as a whole we have no figures, not even good 
estimates, as to the cost of outdoor relief of the poor. In some states 
the system does not exist. In many states in which the system exists 
there are no figures showing what it costs. If the figures published 
in the states which relieve the poor in the homes are a clue to the 
general situation the country over, then it follows that the total sum 
for the United States is an enormous one. Thus in Massachusetts 
in 1924, 10,731 persons were relieved in almshouses and in other in- 
stitutions, while 81,266 were relieved in their homes and in private 
families. The expense for the relief of those in institutions was 
$2,630,547.76, while for those assisted in their homes it was 


In New York State in 1911, 65,406 residents were temporarily re- 
lieved outside of almshouses or other institutions at an expense of 
$849,652.28 in addition to 24,478 non-residents temporarily relieved at 
an expense of $16,693.58.° 

During the year 1922 in Indiana the township overseers of the poor 
gave relief to 94,850 persons at an expense of $741,173.69. In 1924 


*British Blue Book, Public Health and Social Conditions, London, 1909, p. 54. 

7Op. cit., p. 59. 

"Op. cit., p. 59. 

* Sydney ‘and Beatrice Webb are authority for the statement that the number 
actually relieved in 1910 by both indoor and outdoor relief in the Kingdom was 
over 2,000,000. Prevention of Destitution, London, 1912, p. 4. 

* Annual Report of died Department of "Public W elfare of Massachusetts, 1924, 
Boston, 1925, pp. 122, 13 

* Annual Report of the State Board of Charities of the State of New York, 

1, Albany, 1912, App. to Vol. I, pp. 189, 193. 
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this figure had decreased to 71,725 persons and the amount spent to 
$618,901.81. 

The figures from these few states are probably not typical for the 
whole United States. It is well known that the care of the poor by 
outdoor relief is very much more widespread in the North than in the 
South. Massachusetts and New York are primarily industrial states, 
while Indiana is perhaps somewhat representative of the Middle West. 
They suggest, however, something of the expense of outdoor pauperism 

* Indiana Bulletin of Charities and Correction, September, 1923, p. 222; Septem- 
ber, 1925, p. 270. 


Mr. Henry T. Noyes, Jr., of Rochester, compiled figures covering the year 1908, 
of public outdoor relief in the following American cities: 








Estimated 
City Population, cee oe Per Capita 
Jan. I, 1909 xpende 
New Ycrk City ....... 4,404,029 Nothing $0.000 
Philadelphia ........... 1,505,475 Nothing .000 
St: (outs css cecuweneees 681,214 Nothing .000 
Baltimore ..........00. 572,918 A trifle by county .000 
Louisville ............. 235,243 $ 3,051.64 O12 
Kansas City, Mo. ...... 190,392 2,500.00 013 
Portland, Ore. ......... 119,332 2,301.35 by county O19 
Washington .......... ' 320,199 9,094.61 028 
Minneapolis ........+.- 304,440 0,540.42 031 
Indianapolis ..........- 230,115 10,206.02 042 
Providence .......seee- 215,145 11,683.74 054 
Harttord sed. cksk se s00 5% 102,699 5,934.64 057 
Newark 46s ce secseees 306,025 19,612.85 .064 
St. Paul: c.0secuseewess 221,359 14,412.41 .065 
CHICAGO: sadn hseweewness 2,200,142 153,210.70 .069 
Pittsburgh ............ 553,700 45,209,23 O81 
Ciicinnatl cisceswaseess 350,421 30,960.53 088 
Milwaukee ............ 330,569 32,050.83 .096 
Dulralo: 141 iecnevewes wees 304,491 42,547.00 .107 
Boston: bei daccuuenaeey 620,006 60,552.17 112 
DCN Vet? 2 iicavcsanceenkn I 30,059 18,000.00 IIS 
Detroit ccisa vee euawas 381,238 52,190.68 136 
Cleveland ..........06. 500,464 76,148.25 152 
Springfield, Mass. ...... 81,767 12,810.87 156 
Rochester ...........6. 195,259 47.437.00 242 
TOlEdO ade lectawe ce calen 172,104 74,847.01 434 


“Recent reports have not been secured from New Orleans and Jersey City. 
Those cities reported in 1897 as follows: * 


Estimated Total Amount 


City Population Expended Per Capita 
New Orleans .......0¢: 300,000 Trifling $0.01 
Jersey City ...... hee 200,000 $6,000.00 03” 





* The Survey, July 30, 1910, p. 641. 
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relieved by public authority. Practically all of the work of social 
agencies is outdoor relief, and, as we have shown in a previous chapter, 
amounts to a considerable figure. If one were to attempt to make an 
estimate of the money cost of outdoor relief, it would be only guess- 
work. On comparison, however, with the figures given in the text 
with those in the footnotes, the latter from a previous period, it is 
apparent that the cost of outdoor relief has enormously increased in the 
last few years. The growing cost points not only to the lowered 
value of a dollar but probably also to a higher standard of living for 
those relieved. The three states cited, Massachusetts, New York, and 
Indiana, have rather careful supervision of their outdoor public relief. 
It is quite probable that in the states where outdoor relief is administered 
without such careful supervision, much more money is wasted. We 
cannot look forward to a decrease in the amount of dependency with 
our growing complexity of civilization without very careful social ser- 
vice administration. 


PRESENT METHODS OF ADMINISTRATION OF OUTDOOR RELIEF IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Ordinarily the administration of outdoor relief in the United States 
is in the hands of county officials, but no exact uniformity prevails. 
In some states township, county, city and state officers give outdoor 
relief. In addition, in many states, various special forms of public as- 
sistance is rendered by public officials, such as pensions to the blind, 
old soldiers’ and sailors’ relief, mothers’ pensions, etc. 

In Ohio, outdoor relief is given by the township trustees, county 
commissioners and city directors of public safety. There is also public 
aid to mothers of dependent children, given through the juvenile court. 
The county commissioners give aid to soldiers and sailors and their 
families. 

In New York State, a slightly different system prevails. The relief 
is administered in some cases by township overseers of the poor, and in 
others by the county superintendent, depending on the settlement of 
the applicant. Some townships have more than one overseer and others 
have only one. There is also a mothers’ pension law administered 
by a special authority. 

In Virginia a slightly different method is followed. In that state 
the relief is on the county basis, administered by overseers of the poor 
elected by the people. Some of the larger cities distribute aid through 
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a committee of the city council called the committee on poor relief. 
In other cities this committee does not distribute the aid directly but 
makes appropriations for distribution through private organizations. 
In some of the smaller cities outdoor relief is distributed by the police 
or superintendent of the poor. The state each year distributes a con- 
siderable sum among destitute ex-Confederate soldiers and their de- 
pendents. 

In Wisconsin, the original unit of administration of outdoor relief 
was the township. A county board of supervisors may, however, de- 
cide by vote to adopt the county basis for outdoor relief. In that case 
it may appoint three superintendents of outdoor relief who shall act 
for the county board. In neither of these plans is it provided that 
the administrator shall have any training or more than ordinary skill 
in actual practice. The superintendents on the county plan are usually 
political appointees or persons who have no other way of making a 
living. In addition there is provision for the relief of soldiers and 
sailors in their homes, pensions for the blind, and state aid to mothers 
of dependent children. That for soldiers and sailors is in the hands 
of a special commission, while ‘‘mothers’ pensions” are administered 
by the Juvenile Court. 

In Illinois, outdoor relief is given through the townships. In some 
counties, however, there is employed a supervisor of the poor for 
that purpose. In this state there is also a system of mothers’ pensions 
and a considerable number of the counties have taken advantage of 
the law permitting them to grant pensions for the blind.*. In North 
Carolina recently the law has provided for a superintendent of public 
welfare in each county. His work is supervised by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. Each year at the State University there is 
held an institute for the training of these public welfare officials which 
is carried on jointly by the University and by the State Department of 
Public Welfare. A similar plan of county welfare superintendents has 
been installed in Missouri. 

Still another plan which has been worked out in the Middle West is 
the so-called “Iowa plan.” Under this plan, promoted by the Extension 
Division of the State University, the county board of supervisors is 
induced to appoint as its overseer of the poor the paid secretary of the 
welfare society in the county seat. Her salary is usually paid jointly 


*Most of these facts are from a paper read by Amos W. Butler, before the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction in 1915. See Proceedings, 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1915, Pp. 439, 440. 
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by the private society and the supervisors, and the funds needed for 
relief are furnished by the county board of supervisors. This plan 
has been adopted by about a dozen cities in the state of Iowa and its 
success depends upon the kind of person who is employed as secretary.? 


ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST OUTDOOR RELIEF 


The system of outdoor relief has been in debate ever since men 
began to question the propriety of indiscriminate giving. Here in 
America the discussion came to an issue after the formation of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, when the proponents 
and opponents of the system got together. The evils connected with 
this form of relief have long been recognized, and at the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction in 1879, Mr. Seth Low pre- 
sented the results of the experience of Brooklyn. Under the system 
of outdoor relief, between 1872 and 1877, the number of beneficiaries 
increased 100 per cent; in the latter year one-sixteenth of the popu- 
lation was receiving outdoor relief. Mr. Low said that the investiga- 
tion showed that the friends of politicians were the chief beneficiaries 
and the families of voters received priority in attention. Large num- 
bers of the people were pauperized in this way, duplication of names 
being a common dodge by which paupers received help in abundance. 
He reported that one woman received help under nine different names. 
Many sold what they received above their necessities. The beneficence 
of Brooklyn attracted large numbers of men every autumn who lived 
through the winter at the expense of the city. In 1875 the commis- 
sioners of charity employed trained investigators to look into these 
cases. They discovered that it cost sixty cents to distribute every 
dollar’s worth of food or fuel, or, in other words, that much of the 
city’s money went to underlings connected with the work of distri- 
bution. In the next year the visiting system was abandoned on account 
of this large overhead expense and all applicants were compelled to 
take the oath that they were paupers. He reports that the results 
were indeed horrible. In 1876 and 1877 the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation formed a group which set to work between two hundred and 
three hundred volunteer workers investigating the case. These investi- 
gators found that many families were applying for relief, not because 
they needed it, but because they saw their neighbors who were no more 


1 Cottrell, “Off-Campus Social Work at the University of Iowa,” Journal of 
Sccial Forces, September, 1923, p. 568. 
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destitute than they receiving relief. This committee recommended the 
abolition of outdoor relief. 

While the commissioners did not accept this recommendation, in 
1878 they discovered that the whole system was illegal under the con- 
stitution of the state, and outdoor relief was discontinued. It was 
expected that as a result the almshouses would be filled to overflowing. 
To the surprise of everyone this was not the case. Private organiza- 
tions gradually undertook the work which the public officials could no 
longer do. 

This experience seemed to make clear that public outdoor relief 
is unnecessary and wasteful. The opponents of the system claim to 
have demonstrated by this Brooklyn experience the soundness of their 
position. From that time until the present the debate has gone on. 

Arguments For. Those in favor of public outdoor relief argue as 
follows: 

1. Outdoor relief of the poor and their families is a natural and 
therefore a most philanthropic way to assist those in distress. Neigh- 
bors constantly help each other in time of need without danger of 
pauperization. Moreover, outdoor relief does not, like institutional 
relief, break up the family. Furthermore, the relief is not so con- 
spicuous and therefore lacks the stigma of pauperism. 

2. It 1s economical. They argue that it would be wasteful to break 
up a nearly self-supporting family and send the members to institu- 
tions where they would have to be entirely supported instead of giving 
them some little help and thus enabling them to retain their homes 
and in a short time be entirely independent. The argument was most 
forcibly stated by Mr. Sanborn in 1890, who quoted from the Massa- 
chusetts figures and showed that the average annual cost of each 
outdoor pauper in Massachusetts was $40, while of those in institutions 
it was $139, without counting the interest on the investment in the 
plant. Of course, this argument holds only if it be assumed that the 
policy of outdoor relief would not take care of any more paupers than 
institutional relief. 

3. To depend upon private individuals or private organizations to 
meet the needs of those in distress, it is claimed, would not be adequate 
because private beneficence 1s more or less unreliable. Moreover, in 
times of special strain and therefore unusual need, these agencies will 
be quite inadequate to meet the situation. Furthermore, private agen- 
cies are quite likely to have clients of their own who will be favored 
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at the expense of those who are not well known to the agency or the 
individual. 

4. It ts impossible to take care of all the paupers in institutions. 
Moreover, in the winter months there is demand for many more insti- 
tutions than in the summer, whereas, under outdoor relief, the demand is 
automatically regulated by the need. 

5. More careful consideration can be given to helping the family 
restore itself to independence by outdoor relief than by placing these 
families in institutions. 

Arguments Against. On the other hand, the opponents of the 
system are emphatic in declaring that the arguments for the system 
hold good only under ideal conditions which are never realized. 

I. In reply to the argument that the relief of the poor in their 
homes is the neighborly and kindly way to help those in distress, it 
is contended that, except in the rural communities and small villages, 
public outdoor relief has ceased to be a neighborly function and ts in 
the hands of administrative officials who perform their duties in a 
mechanical fashion, without knowledge of those for whom they write 
the orders, and with neither the force at their command, nor the 
wisdom to direct, had they the force, to investigate and give helpful 
service to those in distress. Government officials do not do well any- 
thing that cannot be made mechanical and a matter of routine, there- 
fore the outdoor relief of the poor should not be in the hands of public 
officials. 

2. It is only seemingly economical because it is so easy to get out- 
door relief. Since the stigma is less, therefore under public outdoor 
relief there will be many more applicants than there would be for the 
poorhouse, and consequently, while it costs less for each family, the 
number of families having to be supported will be so much larger 
that the total cost to the relieving unit will be as great or greater than 
where public outdoor relief does not exist. 

3. Political corruption is, it is claimed, an inevitable result of public 
outdoor relief. In most places there is no competent supervision; the 
result is that the outdoor poor relief fund becomes a political “slush” 
fund. 

4. As it is conducted at present, it does not make for enlightened 
methods of relieving the poor. It is not constructive in its methods 
but rather it is demoralizing. It is not educational in so far as the 
public is concerned because it leads the people to believe that since 
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they are paying taxes for the relief of the poor, and since certain 
persons are charged with the duty of relieving them, all is well. There- 
fore, the people complacently accept the methods of administration with- 
out question. 

5. Public outdoor rehef, especially when abundant, has tended to 
depress wages. Inglish experience under the administration of the 
English poor laws is cited in support. 

Evaluation of These Arguments. There is no question that public 
outdoor relief as usually administered is demoralizing. Private outdoor 
relief is also demoralizing when it is not administered by trained off- 
cials, Careful diagnosis of each case must be the basis upon which 
treatment is given. Relief is only-one element in the treatment for the 
restoration of the family to independence. 

Moreover, outdoor relief must be supplemented by care in institutions 
for those cases which cannot for any reason be left at large or which 
cannot care for themselves. Private charity organizations rendering 
outdoor relief have shown that it can be given without demoralization 
and with a constructive result. Public outdoor relief will not be re- 
deemed from its present low state until it also is administered by trained 
people in family case work. Until we can get boards of supervisors 
and others charged with the outdoor relief of the poor to appreciate 
the importance of trained service in this work, public outdoor relief 
stands condemned. Two historic instances illustrate the statement that 
public outdoor relief need not necessarily be demoralizing. The Ham- 
burg-Elberfeld System of outdoor relief in Europe and the Indiana 
system in the United States show what can be done under 
close supervision. The Iowa system discussed above indicates one 
method of introducing trained workers into public outdoor relief. 
The North Carolina plan, involving some training for the overseers 
of the poor, and close state supervision, as in Indiana, is another prom- 
ising experiment. 


TWO SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENTS IN PUBLIC OUTDOOR RELIEF 


The Hamburg-Elberfeld System of Outdoor Relief. The prob- 
lem with which England was struggling in the eighteenth century 
was not peculiar to that country. The development of unsettled con- 
ditions, the growth of pauperism, and the necessity of dealing with 
it in some fashion more effective than hitherto became apparent all over 
Europe at about the same time. England worked out one method, a 
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method which was tried also on the Continent with almost as indiffer- 
ent results as in England. In 1765, however, a different method was 
devised in Hamburg, Germany. Hamburg was a large commercial 
city, having traded in many parts of the world for a long time. It 
was a cosmopolitan city and its commerce brought many to the city, 
some of whom sought work; others sought a living without work. 
Under the old system of relief thousands of individuals were receiving 
help from many different sources. Beggars increased and vagrancy 
had become a problem of enormous proportions. A society was formed 
in Hamburg in 1765 the chief aim of which was to promote a better 
system of city government. As a part of the plan, Professor Busch 
presented a novel proposal for the care of the poor. This was finally 
adopted. The fundamental feature of the scheme was a central bureau 
having charge of the relief of the poor. The city was divided into 
districts, with an overseer over each district. The avowed purpose of 
the system was to assist the helpless to help themselves, employment 
being supplied when the needy could not find it for themselves. The 
giving of alms at the door was forbidden and an industrial schooi for 
the training of poor people was organized. Hospitals were provided 
for the care of the sick. The attempt was made to establish a co- 
ordinated system of all the institutions dealing with dependents to 
secure not only the relief of distress, but to rehabilitate the dependent 
and to prevent the occurrence of pauperism. The attempt was made 
either co drive out the paupers or force them to work. It also attempted 
to educate the children and prepare them for making a livelihood as 
well as to relieve their immediate needs. It attempted also to repress 
begging upon the streets. So successful was the system that it wrought 
a revolution in methods of poor relief. 

After 13 years of successful management, the system suffered a 
decline. This decline was due in part to the fact that the system had 
not kept pace with the growth of the city. The boundaries of the 
old districts were not changed and the number of visitors were not 
increased. Consequently, a single visitor as a rule had from 20 to 30 
cases to handle, in some districts the number running as high as 40 
to 50, and in a few even as high as 70 or 80. It became impossible 
for a person who had a business or profession, to give that many 
persons or families sufficient attention to make the system work 
efficiently. Consequently, these visitors did what our outdoor poor 
relief officials in America do, limited their activities to receiving appli- 
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cations for assistance and making more or less careful investigation 
only at the time of granting aid for the first time. The consequence 
was that a large number of people continued to receive aid who no 
longer needed it, and therefore were pauperized. 

Again, the records and reports were not collected at a central office 
and consequently the chronic paupers soon learned to move from one 
district to another. It also resulted in different standards and methods 
of giving relief in the various districts. There was carelessness and lack 
of business control with the result that money was often squandered 
on people who did not need it, while needy persons hesitant to press 
their claims were neglected. 

The idea at the bottom of the Hamburg System was not fruitless, 
however. It was copied with modifications in Elberfeld, a smaller Ger- 
man city, in 1852. The evils of the old Hamburg system were elimi- 
nated, and the details of administration perfected. The system has 
therefore become known as the Hamburg-Elberfeld System.* 

The Elberfeld system may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. The city was divided into 564 sections; within the confines of 
each section were included about 300 people among whom there were 
not more than four paupers. 

2. Over each of these sections was placed an almoner (Armen- 
pfleger). He was the chief agent of poor relief. He was the official 
with whom each needy person came in contact. The needy of his 
section applied to him for relief. Moreover, it was his duty to visit 
the people in his section frequently and keep himself informed as to 
their circumstances. Over them he was supposed to exert an educa- 
tional and helpful influence. He was to be their friend and adviser 
and to insist on discipline and order in the district. It was he who 
discovered lazy persons and reported them to the authorities for prose- 
cution. He himself gave the relief after he was convinced that it 
should be given. This relief was according to a minimum standard 
set by law. Any income which the family had was deducted from 
the minimum and the balance provided by the almoner. He not only 
supplied relief, but secured employment for the unemployed, medical 
help for the sick, gave advice to the improvident and dissipated and 
kept in close touch with the families to whom he had given relief, 
visiting them at least once in two weeks. He loaned sewing machines 


“Henderson, Modern Methods of Charity, New York, 1904, pp. 9, 10; Black- 
mar and Gillin, Outlines of Soctology, New York, 1915, pp. 465, 466. 
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and tools belonging to the municipality in order to enable people to 
support themselves. 

The almoners were appointed for three years and service was made 
compulsory on pain of the loss of franchise from three to six years 
and of having their taxes increased. Moreover, the service as almoner 
was a stepping-stone to political preferment in the city. These almoners 
usually served for a considerable number of years. For example, 
among 600 appointed not long ago, one had served 49 years, 19 over 
30 years, 81 over 20 years, and 268 over 10 years. The almoner in 
the original Hamburg-Elberfeld system was unpaid. In some of the 
cities in which the system has been adopted some of them are paid. 

3. Fourteen of these sections were organized into a district and the 
almoners from these 14 sections were presided over by an overseer 
or superintendent (Vorsteher), whose business it was to preside at 
the fortnightly meetings of the almoners. At these meetings reports 
of the activities of the almoners were considered and a minute book 
of their activities was prepared for the inspection of the central com- 
mittee of nine. 

4. At the head of the whole system of poor relief, having charge 
not only of these officials dealing with outdoor relief, but of the hos- 
pitals, almshouses, and correctional institutions in the city also, was 
the central committee of nine just referred to. This central committee 
met fortnightly on the evening following the meeting of the almoners. 

The essential principles of this system which explain its success are 
as follows: 

1. The small number of dependents under the care of each almoner. 

2. The high degree of centralization in the administration of relief, 
and close supervision. 

3. Long continuance of the volunteer almoner in office, thus securing 
expert service through experience and training. 

4. The emphasis upon prevention and the rehabilitation of the pauper. 

5, The control of all the agencies, both institutional and outdoor, 
for the care of the needy under one central committee. 

6. Frequent meetings for conference and training of those in charge 
of relief. 

Indiana System of Outdoor Relief. An example in the United 
States shows that even under our system of local government it is 
possible to improve public outdoor relief. In 1895 Indiana had as bad 
a situation as perhaps any state in the country. In that year, under 
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the unsupervised plan of relief by township trustees, the state spent 
$630,168.79. No records were kept to show who was helped and what 
were the circumstances of the need. In that year, at the suggestion of 
the Board of State Charities, a law was passed which greatly changed 
matters. The trustees, as overseers of the poor, were required to file 
with their respective boards of county commissioners reports which 
must contain certain information concerning every family and person 
aided, a duplicate of which must be sent to the Board of State Char- 
ities. Thus, supervision was provided at the hands of a state board. 
Two years later, another law was passed requiring each trustee to 
levy a tax against the property of his township to cover the cost of 
poor relief which he had granted to persons within the township. This 
supplied the check of his own constituents upon his expenditures. Such 
check was lacking when the funds were drawn out of the general 
funds of the county instead of being made a distinct charge upon 
that particular township. Two years later a law was passed applying 
the principles which had been worked out by charity organization 
societies to the relief of the township poor in their homes. Except in 
emergencies an investigation must be made in every case before a 
family was given relief. The results of this investigation must be 
transmitted to the state board, as well as to the Board of County 
Commissioners. The township trustee must secure the help of friends 
and relatives of the poor wherever that was possible. The giving of 
transportation to anyone except sick, aged, injured, or crippled, and 
then only in the direction of his legal residence, was forbidden unless 
he was able to show that he could be cared for elsewhere. Township 
trustees are required to cooperate with existing relief societies. The 
trustees must secure the consent of the county commissioners if more 
than $15 is required in ordinary cases of relief. This is exclusive of 
aid on account of sickness, burials, and school books. 

It is evident that this system was not revolutionary. It left the 
immediate administration of outdoor relief in the hands of the town- 
ship trustees. The immediate supervision remained in the hands of 
the county commissioners. It did only three things. 

1. It made the trustees responsible to their constituents for what 
they spent on the poor. 

2. It required investigation before giving relief and frequently be- 
fore further relief could be extended. 

3. It required reports to a state board, and thus gave that board the 
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opportunity to educate gradually the township trustees to their impor- 
tant task. 

It is not a system of trained experts; nevertheless in Indiana it 
seems to work well. It leaves much to be desired from the standpoint 
of expert service, but it is by far the best system of public outdoor 
relief in the United States as applied to a whole state. 


PRINCIPLES TO BE OBSERVED IN OUTDOOR RELIEF 


1. In small rural communities outdoor relief may be safely left to 
private benevolence and the public overseers of the poor like town- 
ship trustees or county supervisors, provided that there is careful super- 
vision by an efficient state board. This plan, however, does not pro- 
vide for more than the prevention of pauperization. 

2. In large communities in which the public poor official does not 
know each individual to whom he ministers, administration of poor re- 
lief in the homes should be in the hands of trained officials. By trained 
officials it is to be understood that this does not necessarily mean 
people from outside the community, but persons who have had train- 
ing in the scientific administration of relief. This principle is neces- 
sary by reason of the fact that mere relief does not solve the problem. 
In many cases it only aggravates it. 

Says Professor Henderson: “So long as one holds to the principle 
of individualization he will concede that outdoor relief, with well- 
qualified helpers and visitors, gives the greater assurance of careful 
investigation and continued surveillance of the environment of depend- 
ents, and of their rapid return to normal economic conditions. The 
advantages are these: It is possible to find out exactly what the con- 
dition of the dependent has been previously, to get a knowledge of 
his character and the life he is leading, to look into his home sur- 
roundings and to ascertain the state of health, education, etc., of him- 
self and his family. Furthermore, it is much easier to decide whether 
aid shall be given in the form of money or of provisions, by the secur- 
ing of work, or by intervening with some private charity. True, the 
frail and the sick must still be cared for by indoor relief, but not in 
the workhouse. The principle of individualization makes it possible, 
also, to separate the family and legally to prosecute the criminal or 
drinking husband, while at the same time the innocent family is sup- 
ported. Under circumstances recourse may then be had to the work- 
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house. This should be done only in exceptional cases; but then this 
method should be applied with the utmost rigor and severity, every 
other form of aid being denied.” ? 

3. Wherever skilled case workers exist, codperation with these 
must be close and cordial. In this way the public outdoor relief will 
take on the characteristics of the best private organizations. Instead 
of being merely a relief agency, the public authority will occupy him- 
self primarily with constructive service to rehabilitate the dependent 
and with the removal of the conditions that cause poverty and pau- 
perism. 

4. In every case reports should be made to a@ state board having 
supervision, as to the number relieved and the amount spent. If local 
relief is in the hands of untrained persons, detailed reports on methods 
employed should be made to the state board. Such reports, however, 
can be no substitution for trained administration. 

5. There should be a county board of chartises, which, so far as 
outdoor relief is concerned, should act as a case committee to which 
every case should be reported and to which all difficult cases should 
be referred for decision. 

6. With trained persons in charge of outdoor relief, volunteer 
visitors should be organized and used for the rehabilitation of dependent 
families and for the educational effect upon the public. There is avail- 
able in every community untouched resources of good-will and common 
sense, in persons who can be used for the constructive and preventive 
work which the trained person will not have time to carry out. 

7. Service, not merely relief, should be the ideal in public outdoor 
relief as it is in the best charity organization societies. No progress 
in the redemption of public outdoor relief from its present low estate 
can be expected unless the constructive methods wrought out in the 
experience of private charity societies are adopted and consistently 
followed. 

8. Cooperation wrth all other agencies in the community which can 
contribute to the solution of the problem of destitution must be eagerly 
and cordially sought. The forces of good-will in any community must 
not fight their battles alone. They must cooperate. 

9. Good case work at the hands of well trained workers is absolutely 
essential for good outdoor relief, whether by private or by public 
agencies. By case work we mean careful diagnosis to ascertain all the 
facts in connection with the family which has become dependent, so 


* Henderson, Modern Methods of Charity, New York, 1904, pp. 16, 17. 
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as to know the factors in causation and to indicate the basis upon which 
treatment may intelligently proceed.? 

10. In the absence of well trained case workers, a less efficient sub- 
stitute is careful supervision by a State Board of Control, or Board 
of Charities. However, if people could but be brought to see it, it 
would be very much cheaper and much more effective if a county or 
town or city should hire first-class case workers who could work with- 
out supervision. 

11. The state board of supervision, whatever its name, should hold 
frequent conferences of local relief officials and influential citizens to 
train them in the ideals and methods of effective service in the relief 
of the poor. 

12. State universities and colleges should cooperate with state boards 
and boards of county charities by providing courses for the training 
of relief officials. State agricultural colleges have found it possible 
to be of great assistance to the farmers and farmers’ wives by their 
short courses. There is no reason why departments of sociology should 
not organize and carry out in a similar way short courses for the public 
relief officials. Extension Divisions of universities, wherever they 
exist, might well carry such course out to communities throughout 
the state. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


. Explain how the English Public Outdoor Relief System grew out of 


the parish relief on a voluntary basis. 


. What were the fixed methods in use at the beginning of the fifteenth 


century for meeting the needs of the poor? 

Describe briefly the economic and social conditions which made neces- 
sary in England the passage in the sixteenth century of laws providing 
for the public care of the indigent. 

Point out the chief characteristics of each of the early English poor 
relief laws up to and including the 43d of Elizabeth passed in 1601. 


. What early Colonial methods of poor relief are related to the English 


system ? 


. What were the units of relief in early American states? What changes 


have occurred in that unit of relief ? 


7. Of what practical importance to the taxpayer are the figures given on 


10. 


Ii. 


12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 


the cost of public outdoor relief ? 

What were the objections raised to public outdoor relief in these which 
resulted in doing away with it entirely? 

State briefly the chief arguments: (a) in favor of outdoor relief; 
(b) against it; (c) what is your evaluation of these arguments? 
Outline the essentials of the later Hamburg-Elberfeld System of outdoor 
poor relief. What were the essential elements of this System which 
account for its success? 

Outline the essential principles of the Indiana System of public outdoor 
relief. What principles in this system account for its success? How 
could it be improved? 

Name and describe briefly what you consider the five most important 
principles to be observed in outdoor relief. 

What is meant by social case work? Why is it important in outdoor 
relief? 

Point out in the John Thomas case cited in the chapter on “The Chapter 
of Causation” (a) the members of the family which should be treated 
by case work in their home, and (b) which should be taken care of in 
institutions. ; 
Why is outdoor relief when poorly done as bad as institutionalization ? 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE POORHOUSE 


HE poorhouse, as we have seen, is not the original method by which 

the public undertook to take care of the dependent. In English 
and American experience, however, the poorhouse has come to be the 
ultimate reliance for the public support of the completely destitute. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE POORHOUSE 


The Church and Institutions for the Destitute. There were no 
poorhouses in the first three centuries of the history of the church. All 
assistance was given to people in their homes or tpon the streets. 

Following the conversion of Constantine, institutions for the care of 
children, and strangers, and hospitals, caring not only for the sick but 
for the needy as well, were founded. Says Lecky: “When the victory 
of Christianity was achieved, the enthusiasm for charity displayed 
itself in the erection of numerous institutions that were altogether 
unknown to the pagan world. A Roman lady, named Fabiola, in the 
fourth century, founded at Rome, as an act of penance, the first public 
hospital, and the charity planted by that woman’s hand overspread the 
world, and will alleviate, to the end of time, the darkest anguish of 
humanity. Another hospital was soon after founded by St. Pam- 
machus; another of great celebrity by St. Basil, at Caesarea. St. Basil 
also erected at Caesarea what was probably the first asylum for lepers. 
Xenodochia, or refuges for strangers, speedily arose, especially along 
the paths of the pilgrims. St. Pammachus founded one at Ostia; Paula 
and Melania founded others at Jerusalem. The Council of Nice 
ordered that one should be erected in every city.”! Hospitals and 
asylums for the blind were founded by the early Christian monks: 
“Even the early Oriental monks, who, for the most part, were extremely 
removed from the active and social virtues, supplied many noble 
examples of charity. St. Ephrem, in a time of pestilence, emerged 
from his solitude to found and superintend a hospital at Edessa. A 


*Lecky, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 80. 
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monk named Thalasius collected blind beggars in an asylum on the 
banks of the Euphrates.” ? 

With the spread of leprosy throughout Europe, hospitals and refuges 
for lepers were provided by the church and manned by the monks. 
“As time rolled on, charity assumed many forms, and every monastery 
became a center from which it radiated. . . . When the hideous disease 
of leprosy extended its ravages over Europe, when the minds of men 
were filled with terror, not only by its loathsomeness and its contagion, 
but also by the notion that it was in a peculiar sense supernatural, new 
hospitals and refuges overspread Europe, and monks flocked in multi- 
tudes to serve them.” ? 

Moreover, the monasteries often served as indoor resorts for the 
poor. “Many of them [the monks], whose revenues were sufficient 
thereunto, made hospitals and lodgings within their own houses, wherein 
they kept a number of impotent persons with all necessaries for them, 
with persons to attend upon them, besides the great alms they gave daily 
at their gates to everyone that came for it.” ° 

There was, however, another class of institutions for the indoor relief 
of distress, which followed a more excellent way than the monasteries, 
and might seem to be free from the evils which resulted from their 
careless methods. These were the hospitals. The medieval hospitals 
were not only institutions for the care of the sick, but naturally devel- 
oped into refuges for the destitute and so became the precursors of the 
poorhouses of later times. They have been singularly neglected by 
modern historians, misled by the later association of the name exclusively 
with the care of the sick. But the hospitals of the Middle Ages were 
foundations not only for the reception of the sick, but also for the 
sheltering of destitute and enfeebled old age. To use modern language, 
they were both hospitals and almshouses. 

“Institutions of this character, of every degree of magnitude, from 
the small cottage under one priest to the wealthy establishment rivaling 
in magnificence a great monastery, were scattered in hundreds all 
over Western Europe. There were at least 460 foundations in 
England; in York alone there were as many as 16 at the time of the 
Reformation. They were, in truth, the characteristic form of medieval 
charity; ...”* 

*Lecky, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 80, 81. 

* Ibid., p. 84. 

* Anonymous writer about 1591 quoted by Ashley, Economic History, New 


York and London, 1910, Vol. II, pp. 314, 315. 
* Ashley, op. ctt., pp. 318, 319. 
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As municipal governments developed on the Continent out of the 
chaos in the late Middle Ages and became self-conscious, these authori- 
ties began to take over the institutions for the care of the dependent. 
Thus, in France, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, those which 
survived fell into the hands of the burgesses of the several towns. A 
statute, quoted by Ashley, says: “Many hospitals, founded as well by 
the noble kings of this realim, and lords and ladies, both spiritual and 
temporal, as well as by others of diverse estates, . . . to the which 
hospitals the same founders have given largely of their movable goods 
for the buildings of the same, and largely also of their lands and 
tenements wherewith to sustain old men and women, lazars, men and 
women out of their senses and memories, poor women with child, 
and other poor persons, and there to relieve, nourish, and refresh 
them ...”? 

Such of these as were doing good work were spared at the dis- 
solution and handed over in England to the municipal authorities.? 
“.. . Many of the hospitals and almshouses still survived to perform 
their old functions, although they no longer -distributed doles to 
outsiders. In London, for instance, the great hospitals were all utilized. 
Early in 1547, Henry VIII granted to the mayor and citizens of 
London the Hospitals of St. Bartholomew and of Bethlehem, together 
with a portion of their endowments, largely, as it would appear, at 
the prompting of Ridley. ... In 1551 he [King Edward] bestowed 
upon the city the Hospital of St. Thomas with a portion of its endow- 
ments; to which he added, in 1553, the royal mansion house of 
Bridewell.”’ § 

Gray Friars, renamed Christ’s Hospital, in London was devoted to 
the care and education of poor children, that of St. Thomas to the 
impotent poor, and the Bridewell to the vagabond and idle strumpet 
where they were compelled to work.* 

In 1569 all the poor of London were to be taken off the streets 
and disposed of in the four hospitals of London. A similar use 
of already existing institutions was attempted in other towns of 
England.5 

Craft and Religious Associations and the Poorhouse. Moreover, 
the various craft associations in England also furnished lodging for 

* Ashley, op. cit., p. 320. 

* Ibid., p. 323. 

*Ibid., p. 362. 


*Ibid., p. 363. 
*Ibid., p. 364. 
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destitute members. At first this was the practice only of the religious 
guilds, but later was adopted by the industrial guilds as well. 

“Accordingly, the various associations began to provide lodging for 
destitute members ; and from hiring a couple of cottages they proceeded, 
with the help of legacies for the purpose, to erect almshouses with 
accommodation for a dozen or more members.” ? 

“Beginning, probably, with the religious guilds, the practice of main- 
taining almshouses spread to the crafts. During the course of the 
fifteenth century all the more important companies in London erected 
such establishments. . . . Hospitals had been the characteristic form 
of poor relief in the fourteenth century; in the fifteenth they survive 
only on the benefactions of the past, and the stream of charity takes 
the direction of the foundation of almshouses—either unconnected with 
any other corporate body, such as those founded by Whittington, or, 
more usually, as we have seen, under the control of a wealthy religious 
guild or of some powerful company.” ? 

“The church-house or guild-hall often became the parish work- 
house.” ? 

As the able-bodied poor unable to support themselves increased, 
thoughtful people began to see that what was needed to keep these 
people from utter demoralization was employment, and began to devise 
means of providing them labor. In the sixteenth century private 
bequests were made “for setting people on work,’ and anticipation of 
public provision to this end in the poor law of 1597.4 

Local Authorities and the Poorhouse. In 1547 England passed 
legislation which laid the responsibility of providing poorhouses upon 
the local authorities. Says Ashley: “In 1547 it was enacted that the 
local authorities should provide ‘tenantries, cottages, and other conven- 
ient houses’ for the lodging of the impotent.” ® 

In 1572 the justices were authorized to make direct assessment, and 
appointed overseers of the poor to take charge of poor relief. Thus, 
the support of the poorhouses as well as of the outdoor relief, became 
a public burden rather than a responsibility to be met by voluntary 
contributions. 

This system of compulsory assessment for the relief of the poor had 

* Ashley, op. ctt., p. 325. 

* Ibid., p. 326. 

* Ibid., p. 328. 

*Gray, A History of English Philanthropy, London, 1905, p. 26. 


*Ibid., p. 359; Leonard, English Poor Rehef, p. 57. 
* Ashley, op. cit., p. 360. 
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been introduced in Paris some twenty-eight years before and over the 
whole of France four years before its enactment in England. 

Charitable Individuals and the Development of the Almshouse. 
Moreover, in the days of Elizabeth, many private individuals estab- 
lished almshouses. Says Ashley, “As everyone knows who has ex- 
plored the out-of-the-way corners of the older English towns, the 
foundation of almshouses was a favorite form of charity in the Eliza- 
bethan age, from the couple of little houses built by a wealthy citizen, 
up to the ‘Hospital or Measondiew’ established by a great nobleman 
like the Earl of Leicester.”? The first public almshouse established 
under the authorization of national legislation in England was estab- 
lished in the reign of- Elizabeth. 

Thus, developing out of the medieval hospitals, out of the lodgings 
provided for destitute members of the various guilds, and from private 
benefactions establishing houses for the poor, there finally grew up 
the public almshouse among the national institutions of England. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE POORHOUSE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Like most of our early institutions, the poorhouse as an institution 
in this country was inherited from England.* “The early poorhouse 
laws of America were borrowed from England, the chief features being 
copied from the great act of Elizabeth (43 Eliz., c. 2) and from later 
English acts. The English idea of a workhouse, however, was adopted 
in America later than the period when the laws were made upon which 
the legislators of Iowa drew for models.” * This law came to Iowa 
from England by way of Ohio, which state had borrowed it from 
Pennsylvania.® Philadelphia had the first almshouse in America. The 
institution gradually spread to most of the original colonies, except 
those in the South. For a long time it was the one public institution 
for the care of the poor, there being no public outdoor relief. 

That great hopes were entertained for the early poorhouse in 
the United States is shown by some remarks of de Beaumont and 
de Tocqueville when they visited the United States in about 1830. 
They describe the almshouse system in New York State and report 


* Ashley, op. cit., p. 360. 

* Ibid., p. 3 

* Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1915, p. 438. 
‘Gillin, Poor Relief Legislation in Iowa, lowa City, 1914, p. 157. 

*Tbid., p. 157. 

* Heffner, History of Poor Relief Legislation in Pennsylvania, 1682-1913, p. 65. 
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the belief of the Secretary of State of New York that the poorhouse 
system will save more than half the amount expended under the old 
modes of supporting the poor. They remark: “From the data already 
furnished, it is confidently believed that the poorhouse system, when 
carried into full effect, will produce a saving in the expenditures for the 
support of the poor in the whole state, of at least two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, which is nearly equal to all the ordinary expenses 
of the state government.” ? 

In the development of the institution in the United States, two 
systems arose—the town system in New England, and the county system 
in Virginia?—spreading thence to other colonies and to the states of 
the Union as they were carved out of the undeveloped wilderness. 
These two systems of almshouses have competed with each other 
through the years since the institutions were established in the colonies 
in this country. While some of the states of the East still have town- 
ship poorhouses, most of the states of the West have only county 
institutions. 

With the growth of population and the development of the West, the 
early territories and states of the West usually improvised an almshouse 
when one became necessary. Many of these early territories borrowed 
their laws, including the laws on poor relief, from the older colonies 
and states. Consequently, in many cases the law provided for poor- 
houses long before need really existed.* When the community became 
conscious of the need for some place in which to care for the destitute 
poor who had no one on whom they could depend, they usually bought 
a farm and remodeled an old farm house, adapting it to the care of the 
few old people and other helpless persons in the community. 

In many states, instead of buying a farm and remodeling a farm 
house, the care of the poor was let to the lowest bidder, or, as the 
statutes authorizing this method of caring for the poor put it, “to the 
lowest and best bidder.” 

In other cases, when the number of paupers was not large or the 
county did not feel that it could pay the salary of a superintendent, 
the custom has grown up of leasing the poor farm and house and the 


*de Beaumont and de Tocqueville (Translation by Francis Lieber), Penitentiary 
at i the United States and its Application in France: Philadelphia, 1833, 
pp. 181, 182. 

* New York State Report of the Commission on Relief for Widowed Mothers, 
servant 1914, p. III. 

* Gillin, Poor Relief Legislation in Iowa, p. 63. 
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care of the paupers to the lowest bidder. In an investigation made in 
1903 of the poorhouses in Missouri by Professor Ellwood, one-half 
of them were still under this system.! 

With the development of the country and the increase of population 
there has grown up almost everywhere, either on the county farm or 
upon a plot of ground near a large city, such an institution. This 
institution now is usually not merely a remodeled farm house, but is 
built for the special purpose of caring for the poor of the county. 
Very frequently it is architecturally a credit to the county. It is usually 
built perfectly symmetrical, the two wings being equal in size, in spite 
of the fact that there are usually not more than half as many female 
as male paupers. It is an institution to which the county board as well 
as the inhabitants of the county can “point with pride.” Many times, 
because of this symmetry, it is impossible to house the male paupers 
properly without overcrowding, while the wing of the institution for 
females is not half filled. 

Furthermore, the institutional type provides #n a very inadequate 
way for the classification of the inmates of the poorhouse, and thus 
prevents that attention to the treatment of the paupers which a humane 
institution should give. 

As a result of considerable attention given the last few years to the 
pauper of the almshouse, the tendency has appeared to modify the 
institutional system in the direction of the cottage type of buildings. 
Thus, the almshouse of the District of Columbia, at Washington, D. C., 
and that of the city of Cleveland, Ohio, two of the most up-to-date 
institutions of their character in the country, are both built with 
detached wings or buildings for the more careful classification of the 
inmates and individualization of treatment. In the cottage system, as 
this is called, it is possible to separate old couples from the other paupers 
and give them rooms by themselves, in some cases allowing them to 
keep their own furniture and little knick-knacks which have very dear 
associations. 

Again, the less tractable paupers can be segregated in a cottage or 
wing and thus discipline becomes a simpler problem. Also the sick and 
the tuberculous and other classes of inmates for whom special treatment 
must be provided can be given special attention. 


* Ellwood, Condition of the County Almshouses of Missours, University of 
Missouri, 1904. 
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THE PLACE OF THE POORHOUSE IN THE POOR RELIEF SYSTEM 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The poorhouse is the one institution in America which is universally 
provided for the care of those who have no other resort. While outdoor 
relief preceded it in development, and even at the present time ministers 
to a great many more individuals, the poorhouse is the one refuge which 
cannot be denied to the destitute. 

On January 1, 1923, there were 78,090 inmates in the poorhouses of 
this country. This represents a decrease from 84,198 on January I, 
1910. A like decrease is noted if comparison is made of the admissions 
to the almshouses in different census years. Admissions during the 
year 1922 were 58.4 per 100,000 of population which compared with 
96 in 1910 and 99.5 in 1904. It is quite evident that great changes are 
taking place in methods of caring for those who in earlier days were 
sent tc the almshouse. Mothers’ pensions, the development of outdoor 
relief in certain parts of the country, boarding out of the poor, and the 
growth of insurance, all are supposed to have played a part in this 
decrease. Furthermore, as specialized institutions for certain classes 
who formerly were cared for in the poorhouses have become established, 
naturally both admissions and those enumerated on a given date have 
decreased.? | 

This decrease, however, was not general throughout the various states 
of our country. In New England and the Middle Atlantic States the 
decrease was very noticeable, while in the West North Central, the 
West South Central and the Mountain Division there was an actual 
increase in the total enumerated in the almshouses on a given date. 
Even in the divisions where there was a small decrease it was very 
much less marked than in New England and the Middle Atlantic.? Does 
this mean that New England and the Middle Atlantic States are devising 
new means to care for those needing indoor treatment, or are they 
devising means to prevent dependency? 

On the other hand, does the increase in the rest of the country indicate 
more adequate provision of almshouses or an actual increase of indoor 
dependents ° 

A report by the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics for the year 
1923-24 has made the most complete study of almshouses in the United 


Paes Report: Paupers in Almshouses, Bureau of the Census, 1913, p. 16; 
3; Be 4, 5. 
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States which has ever been made. The report covered 2,183 alms- 
houses or 93 per cent of the public pauper institutions of the country. 
Connected with these institutions was 345,480 acres of land, of which 
184,087 acres were cultivated. The value of this land and the farm 
equipment was $48,366,556; that of the buildings and furnishings 
$102,118,675, or a total of $150,485,231. These buildings had ap- 
proximately 12,000 persons in their service, composed of doctors, 
superintendents, matrons, nurses, cooks, domestics, laborers, etc., cost- 
ing annually $8,600,000. The total cost of maintaining these institutions 
for the year covered was $28,740,535, while the income received from 
the sale of farm products produced during that time was only 
$2,912,566, although the actual amount produced was probably very 
much larger, but it is impossible to say how much, owing to the fact 
that no dependable data on the value of the products used in the 
institutions which was raised on the farm could be obtained. The 
average cost of maintaining the paupers in these institutions was 
$334.64. Thus we see that in these institutiorts the people of this 
country have an enormous investment, caring for 78,090 paupers for 
the most part in a very poor way. In general, two systems of managing 
these poorhouses are used in the United States: (1) 88 per cent of 
the almshouses are managed directly by county officials or in certain 
states not organized on a county basis, by the poor officials through a 
paid superintendent or keeper ; (2) the rest are managed on the contract 
system under which the farm and institution is leased to an operator 
for the care of the poor.’ 

Not all the counties in the states which have authorized poorhouses 
possess them. For example, Ellwood reports that, in 1903, 21 counties 
of Missouri had no almshouses, but boarded out their paupers with 
the farmers.’ In an investigation of the almshouses of Iowa by the 
author in 1911, all of the 99 counties of that state had almshouses 
except four, one leasing out the care of the poor by contract, and two 
of the remaining three boarding out their paupers.* 

According to the Bureau of the Census, all of the states but New 
Mexico provide in the law for poorhouses, either by the county or the 
town. But Ellwood says: “Over half of the counties in the United 


* Monthly Labor Review, November, 1925, p. 28. 
SThidi a 28 


* Ellwood, Condition of the County Almshouses of Missouri, 1904, p. 4. 
* Proceedings, lowa State Conference of Charities and Correction, 1911, p. 43. 
Summary of the State Laws Relating to the Dependent Classes, Bureau of 
the Census, Washington, 1914, pp. 322-328. 
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States have no public poorhouse at all, but care for their paupers 
through outdoor relief or by boarding them out with farmers, as we 
noted above. Nearly one-half of the states, moreover, provide in their 
statutes that the care of the poorhouse and its inmates may be let out 
by contract to the lowest responsible bidder; and in two states this 1s 
even compulsory.” * 

In the Southern States there are not as many almshouses as in the 
north and west. This may be due partly to rural conditions in 
certain parts of the country, to the negroes in the South, and to the 
climate in that region. There is no uniform policy throughout the 
country with respect to almshouses and in only a part of the states is 
there any state supervision of these institutions. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE INMATES OF THE POORHOUSE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Thc inmates of the poorhouses have been classified by the Census for 
purposes of study as to age, sex, nativity, marital condition, lying-in 
cases, women who have had children, defectives, literacy, occupation, 
capability of work, and length of stay. 

1. Age. In 1910 about one-third of the inmates were under 55 years 
of age, one-third were 55 to 69, and one-third were over 70 years of age. 
In the population of the whole United States one out of 60 of those 
80 years of age or over are in the almshouse. The most recent study 
by the Bureau of the Census ? shows an increase in the proportion of 
the inmates above fifty years of age and a decrease of those below 
fifty years of age from 1880 to 1923 in the population of the almshouses. 


Per Cent of the Total Number of Paupers 


Year Under 50 Over 50 
years of age years of age 
1023 cer Fois see ee se sa tcae eats 18.9 80.0 
IQ1Ois bisa ceneutaeetetesucarees 26.2 73.0 
1Q04 ss cs eee eee esos eek ex 30.4 67.7 
£390 2565 ceheewe Wot a een eaebe-kes 43.9 54-3 
G00 missus esate donot tees can 54-1 45:9 


In other words increasingly the almshouse is becoming an institution 
for the aged. 


* Ellwood, in New Encyclopedia of Social Reform, New York, 1908, p. 916. 
Evidently since Ellwood wrote this compulsory feature had been changed in one 
of these states. 

* Paupers in Almshouses, 1923, Washington, 1925, p. 11, Table 8. 
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2. Sex. Twice as many males as females are to be found in alms- 
houses. This, in part, is due to the tendency to care for females in 
other institutions, such as Old Folks’ Homes. It is also due to the 
grater possibility of old women getting a place in a family. This 
disparity between the sexes in 1923 was even greater. Of those in 
the almshouses on January 1, 1923, over two-thirds (69.1 per cent) 
were males, while but 30.9 per cent were females. If we take into 
consideration those admitted to almshouses during the year 1922, 73 per 
cent were males, while but 27 per cent were females.1 Moreover, the 
male paupers are considerably older than the female. 

3. Nativity and Color. Of the whites in almshouses there is an 
enormous disproportion of foreign-born, both in 1910 and 1922, whether 
we consider the number enumerated on a given date or the number 
admitted during the year. The foreign-born had more than four times 
as many in almshouses January I, I910, as the native-born whites. 
About four times as many were admitted in Ig10. Curiously, however, 
between 1910 and 1922 there was a change in this proportion. Thus, 
while in 1910 of those enumerated in almshouses the native whites 
numbered 64.7 per 100,000 of the population of the same category, the 
foreign-born numbered 248.2, while in 1922 the native whites consti- 
tuted only 59.2 per 100,000, while the foreign-born had dropped to 
170.8 per 100,000. A similar decrease in the proportion of the foreign- 
born among those admitted during the years Ig10 and 1922 occurred, as 
is shown by the fact that while the native-born had decreased from 
67.9 per 100,000 to 46.6 per 100,000, the foreign-born had decreased 
from 249.9 per 100,000 to 131.2.2, In other words, on the basis of the 
proportion of the total population of each, the foreign-born white of all 
ages admitted to almshouses 1s about three times the proportion of 
the whites admitted. The greater proportion of the foreign-born aged 
in almshouses accounts for this great difference.® 

Negroes provide a lower number per 100,000 of the population of 
that color in the almshouses than the whites.‘ 

4. Marital Condition. A much larger proportion of the single, 
widowed and divorced than married people are to be found in the 
poorhouses. The high proportion of paupers among the single and 
among the widowed and the low proportion among the married indicates 


*Paupers in Almshouses, 1923, Bureau of the Census, Washington, 1925, pp. 
12, 13. 

4 Tbid., p. 17. 

* [bid., p. 19. 

*Th4 pp. 26, 
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that, in some measure at least, pauperism is associated with the lack 
of normal family life." Why this is so we can only speculate. Possibly 
the most efficient industrially marry and these people in the almshouses 
have not married to so great an extent because they are economically 
deficient or so deficient in personal qualities that they have not appealed 
to the opposite sex. Possibly they have gone to the poorhouse in some 
cases because they have not had children to support them outside. 

5. Lying-in Cases in Almshouses. In the Census Report of 1910, 
1,185 lying-in cases were found in the almshouses. Nearly half of these 
cases were single women, while a majority of the children born in 
almshouses were illegitimate.2, In a great many cases, these women 
were feeble-minded. This condition is not peculiar to America. Say 
the Webbs concerning Great Britain: “It is not generally known that 
some 15,000 babies are born in the workhouse every year. To the 
feeble-minded woman, or to the woman who is mentally and morally 
degenerate without being actually imbecile, the Poor Law offers free 
and unconditional medical assistance at the time of her confinement. 
Thousands of these ‘unfit’? mothers treat the local workhouse or Poor 
Law infirmary simply as a free maternity hospital.” ® 

However distressing is such a condition it is of interest that the 
proportion of paupers in almshouses made up of children under 16 years 
of age has been steadily decreasing since 1904. In 1904 the percentage 
was 8.1, while in 1923 it had dropped to 2.6 per cent.‘ 

6. What Proportion of the Almshouse Women Have Had 
Children? Surprising as it may seem at first glance, the proportion of 
women in almshouses who have had children is much smaller than of 
the women in the general population. The fact that a larger number of 
them are single than in the general population of the same age might 
explain the matter of their dependency. Unless they have children to 
support them when they become old, the almshouse is the natural last 
resort. 

9. Defectives. 63.7 per cent of the inmates in the almshouses of the 
United States in 1910 had some physical or mental defect. On January 
I, 1923, of the paupers in almhouses this proportion had diminished 
to 47 per cent. If, however, we take the number admitted during 1922, 
the proportion of defectives was very much less, 24.6 per cent for both 


* Paupers in Almshouses, 1923, Bureau of the Census, Washington, 1925, p. 27. 
Par ac Report: Paupers in Almshouses, Bureau of the Census, 1910, p. 31; 
-, 1923, P. 27. 
* Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Prevention of Destitution, p. 53. 
* Paupers in Almshouses, 1923, Bureau of the Census, Washington, 1925, p. 28 
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sexes. Of these defectives enumerated on January 1, 1923, a little more 
than three-fourths were either feeble-minded or crippled. The negros 
had the highest proportion of defective, the native whites the next 
highest, both followed by the foreign-born whites. Females were more 
defective than males.'. One-third of the inmates were aged and infirm. 
The crippled, maimed, or deformed and feeble-minded furnished about 
one-half of the defective paupers. Over 6,200 children were born by 
feeble-minded paupers in almshouses in the United States in IgI0o. 
At least 27.5 per cent of the children in almshouses in 1910 were of 
illegitimate origin. 

Fifty-seven per cent of the inmates of the Missouri poorhouses in 
1904 were mental defectives, being either insane, feeble-minded or 
epileptics.? 

In Iowa, in 1911, 52.7 per cent of the inmates of almshouses were 
of classes of dependents who should not have been in such institutions, 
47.5 per cent of them being insane, feeble-minded, or epileptics.® 

8. Illiteracy. 33.8 per cent of the inmates of the poorhouses of 
the United States in 1910 were illiterate, while in the general population 
the proportion was but 7.7 per cent. 

g. Occupation. Most of the inmates of the poorhouses of the 
United States in 1910 had come from the ranks of unskilled laborers. 
Eighty per cent of the females in almshouses had been domestics, 
while in the general population of gainfully employed women, domestics 
constituted only 31.3 per cent. These figures simply mean that the 
domestic who does not marry usually has no one to care for her in her 
old age except the public. 

10. Capability of Work. Only 15.4 per cent of the inmates of 
the almshouses in 1910 were able-bodied, and but 40.5 per cent were 
able to do any work at all. The former were chiefly able-bodied women 
who were destitute, but some able-bodied men were in the almshouse 
who should not have been there. 

Evidently we are taking the defectives out of the poorhouses as 
rapidly as we provide other institutions for them. In 1923 the per- 
centage of the able-bodied paupers in almshouses had decreased to 
7.1 per cent. These figures show that undoubtedly it is becoming 
increasingly unusual to admit able-bodied persons to the almshouse. 


* Paupers in Almshouses, 1923, Washington, 1925, p. 33. 

* Ellwood, Condition of the County Almshouses of Missouri, 1904, p. 8. 

: Gillin, “The County Homes of Iowa,” Proceedings, State Conference of 
Charities and Correction of lows, 1911, p. 43. 
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However, the proportion able to do light work was larger in 1910 than 
in 1923. This again points to the almshouse becoming a home for the 
aged and infirm. Less and less is it a temporary stopping place for 
the able-bodied. 

1z. Length of Stay. The almshouse is used for a temporary shelter 
by large numbers and as a permanent home by a small proportion. 
In 1910, 30.5 per cent of the almshouse population had been in the 
institution less than a year.? In 1923 almost 7 out of 8 (87.1 per cent) 
of the paupers discharged or transferred during 1922 had been in the 
almshouse less than a year since their last admission. The figures 
show that undoubtedly the almshouse is used as a place of temporary 
stay by most of those admitted.® 

12. Mortality in Almshouses. It is difficult to get a death rate 
among the paupers in almshouses because of the rapidly moving popu- 
lation. If we take the number enumerated on January 1, 1923, as a 
basis, the death rate was 202 per thousand. If we take the number 
admitted during the year and the number enumerated January 1, 1923, 
the rate is 111.2. On either of these methods, however, it is apparent 
that the death rate in almshouses is very much greater than in the 
general population, since the latter is only 11.8 per thousand of popu- 
lation in the registration area of the United States in 1922. This high 
death rate is due partly to the large proportion of old people in the 
almshouses and possibly partly to the health and general physical and 
mental condition of paupers admitted to almshouses.* 

From this brief survey of the character of the almshouse population 
it is apparent that it 1s constituted of the most hopeless classes of the 
dependent. They are those, who, by reason of abnormal circumstances 
in life, have not had children or other relatives upon whom they could 
depend for support in their old age, or they are women who had served 
as domestics, and therefore had either been maltreated, with the conse- 
quence that they fled to the poorhouse as the only lying-in hospital open 
to them, or they are old people to whom the poorhouse is the last resort. 
The rest were the feeble-minded, unable to endure the “buffetings of 
outrageous fortune” or else foreign-born in a strange land, without 
natural supporters of friends. 


4 Paupers in Almshouses, 1923, Washington, 1925, pp. 31, 32. 

*For further discussion of these statistics see Paupers in Almshouses, 1910, 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, 1915, pp. 17-43. 

* Paupers in Almshouses, 1923, Washington, 1925, pp. 36, 37. 

‘Ibid., p. 37. 
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THE SUCCESS AND FAILURE OF THE POORHOUSE IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THEIR CAUSES 


The almshouse has occupied an important, though not a highly re- 
spected, place among the institutions of our country. Growing out of 
the demand that the unsuccessful, whatever their character, should be 
cared for, it has served the useful but inadequate purpose of keeping 
the poorest from starvation. 

Conditions of Success. This institution was a comparative success 
when the country was thinly populated, and the number of inmates 
was very small. The inmates under such conditions were really mem- 
bers of the keeper’s family. Moreover, they were usually unfortunate 
creatures who were not particularly disreputable and could be com- 
paratively easily managed. That condition, however, soon passed away 
in the development of our country and the inmates became increasingly 
defective and diseased. 

It has also proved to be quite successful when the numbers have 
become large enough to require a large institution which has chal- 
lenged the thoughtful attention of the community. The management, 
then, has become more intelligent; more careful attention has been 
given to the care of the inmates, larger salaries have been paid the 
superintendents, and the latter have been skilful enough to provide 
careful classification within the institution by means of separate wards 
and separate cottages, and have aimed to make it a real home with 
living interests. In the case of a large population usually other insti- 
tutions are to be found for the care of special classes like the feeble- 
minded, vagrants, and prostitutes who in a smaller community would 
have been kept in the poorhouse. 

Elements of Failure. In spite of the few almshouses that have 
been successful under the two sets of conditions just named, it must 
be said that the largest number of the poorhouses in our country have 
been a disgrace to our civilization. They have miserably failed to do 
anything more than to give the merest creature comforts to the inmates. 
Why has it failed to be the constructive institution that an awakened 
social conscience demands? 

1. Because it is usually a catch-all institution. With all classes of 
people coming into it, classification is very difficult in a small institution ; 
discipline is next to impossible, and a home-like atmosphere out of the 
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question. It fails of being a home for the aged and infirm and, because 
of the disreputable classes admitted to it, many respectable dependents 
would rather die than go to such a place. As long ago as 1879, 
Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell called the attention of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction to the burden which the unre- 
strained liberty in almshouses and vagrant and degraded women put 
upon the taxpayers. She says: “One of the most important and most 
dangerous causes of the increase in crime, pauperism and insanity is 
the unrestrained liberty allowed to vagrant and degraded women.” 
After citing a number of cases of women of this kind in the New 
York State almshouses, she said, “These women and their children, 
and hundreds more like them, costing the hard-working inhabitants of 
the state annually thousands of dollars for their maintenance, corrupt- 
ing those who are thrown into companionship with them, and sowing 
disease and death among the people, are the direct outcome of our 
system.” 2 ; 

Moreover, much of the hatred of the poorhouse arises from the 
poor food, badly cooked, the institutional smell from lack of cleanliness 
in the floors and walls of the building or the clothing and the persons 
of the inmates. 

The sick often are neglected, the visits of the doctor being very infre- 
quent, or only on call; no nursing by skilled nurses, only by patients 
or by the matron or the superintendent or unskilled attendants. 

So long as the inmates are of all classes of dependents, including 
debauched individuals and criminals of a petty class, the self-respecting 
will feel that they are disgraced by being placed among them. All 
classes which are not infirm or aged should be excluded. 

Even with only those admitted who are aged or infirm often inmates 
are not properly classified within the institution; hence, the inmates 
are not happy because they are forced to associate with those who are 
not congenial. “A few years ago, almost everywhere, inmates of alms- 
houses were, and in too many places they still are, a very heterogeneous 
mass, representing almost every kind of human distress. Old veterans 
of labor, worn out by many years of unrequited toil, alongside of worn- 
out veterans of dissipation, the victims of their own vices; the crippled 
and the sick; the insane; the blind; deaf mutes; feeble-minded and 
epileptic ; people with all kinds of chronic diseases; unmarried mothers 
with their babies; short-term prisoners; thieves, no longer physically 
capable of crime; worn-out prostitutes, etc.; and, along with all these, 

* Quoted in Johnson, The Almshouse, App. XV. 
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little orphaned or deserted children, and a few people of better birth 
and breeding reduced to poverty in old age by some financial disaster, 
often through no fault of their own.”? 

2. Because as a county or town institution tt is usually a small 
institution. Since it is small, a skilled manager is too expensive, the 
buildings are often inadequate, it is neglected by both the county super- 
visors and the public, and classification of the inmates is impracticable. 

“The most fundamental of these classifications is that of sex. The 
two sexes should of course be absolutely separated from each other in 
the almshouse, save only in the case of aged married couples... . 
It is not too much to say that classification does not exist in the majority 
of Missouri’s almshouses; but in all save a few it is very imperfectly 
developed. In 14 of the go reporting, there is no classification at all— 
not even separation of the sexes. In the remaining there is separation 
of the sexes, but in many instances it is to be feared that this separation 
is not very strict.” ? 

In 1904 Ellwood found that “Of the 35 counties which pay their 
superintendents fixed salaries, only 8 pay salaries higher than $600, 
and 4 out of these are urban counties; 20 counties pay their superin- 
tendents salaries varying from $400 to $600, inclusive; 5 counties pay 
under $400; and 2 do not report the amount.” ® 

In 1911 I found in Iowa that “The salaries of stewards of 89 of 
these county homes amount to $77,354.27, an average of $869.15 for 
each county. They range from $150 for Humboldt County to $1,500 a 
year in Linn County.” ¢ 

As recently as 1925 the Pennsylvania Poor Law Commission pointed 
out the chaotic conditions prevailing in that state because of the large 
number of small poorhouses. In the course of the development of the 
various communities in that state poor relief districts which once were 
adequate have become quite unadjusted to the change in conditions 
and the growth of population. The wastefulness is very apparent. 
More important, the inadequate care given the poor by these small 
houses was clearly pointed out.° 

3. Because conditions of admission and discharge are very lax in 
most states, unsuitable people are admitted. Inmates can stay as long 


+ Elwood, The Almshouse, New York, 1901, p. 
ae hase Condition of the C ounty Almshouses of Missouri, 1904, Pp. 19. 
id., p. 18 
* Proceedings, Iowa Conference of Charities and Correciton, 1911, pp. 43, 44 
*Solenberger, “Pennsylvania Poor Laws—A Tangle of Good Intent,” +The 
Survey, April 15, 1935, p. 81. 
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as they wish and then discharge themselves and return, often with 
vicious results. These are what are known in the English workhouses 
as “ins and outs.” 

“The woman about to become a mother makes a strong appeal to 
our sympathy, especially if she is one on whom the burden of her own 
support, as well as that of her prospective child, is laid. All country 
almshouses, and many in the cities, frequently admit cases of this 
kind. The best method of dealing with the unmarried mother and her 
babe should, therefore, be studied. ‘Too often the woman comes in 
pregnant, bears the child, and goes out again as soon as she can walk, 
sometimes taking the baby and sometimes leaving it behind. 

“The inadequacy of the legal control of such cases is one of the 
many weak places in our system of public relief and reformation. 
Under the usual present arrangements, the almshouse, as a maternity 
hospital, is certainly more of an encouragement to immorality than a 
deter ing influence.” 2 

4. Because in most of the institutions no work test ts possible for 
the winter time, that period which brings to the poorhouse its largest 
number of inmates. Therefore, the vagrants gather to the poorhouse, 
where they can spend the winter in warmth and with enough to eat until 
summer comes round, allowing them to renew their journeys. 

5. Because the poorhouse is usually located too far from the center 
of population, hence it is neglected often by the Board and even more 
by the public. Consequently, evil conditions can grow up without the 
public being conscious of the conditions. A most monotonous life will 
result because the charitable people of the center of population are not 
near enough to see that entertainment and religious exercises, and 
perhaps simple work, such as needlework or basket-making, is intro- 
duced to occupy the idle hands. In Iowa: “Most of these homes are 
some distance from the county seat, and at a less distance generally 
from a town or village. They average 51/17 miles from the county 
seat, and a trifle less than 3 miles from the nearest town or village. 
They range in distance from the county seat from 1 mile to 13 miles, 
and from the nearest town or village from no distance, being located 
in the village, to 6 miles.” ? 

6. Because there ts very little or no codrdination of the institution 
with other institutions for the care of certain classes of paupers. It is 

*Johnson, The Almshouse, p. 123. 


* Gillin, “The County Homes of fowa,” Proceedings, lowa Conference of Chari- 
ties and C orrection, 1911, p. 42. 
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not a part of a thoroughly thought-out plan for the treatment and 
prevention of pauperism. Consequently, the almshouse usually is not 
a curative or preventive institution. It is only palliative at the best, 
and in many cases often a cause of demoralization and the last step in 
the pauperizing process from which there is no hope of rehabilitation. 

It has been suggested that connected with every almshouse there 
should be a social service worker to look into the conditions surrounding 
those who apply for admission to the poorhouse and also serve to get 
them out of the poorhouse as soon as possible. 

“In state campaigns for far-reaching treatment of special types of 
need, calling for particular expert service, Massachusetts is now awake, 
rubbing its eyes, getting up. The state hospitals for the insane, covering 
the state in districts, and the Psychopathic Hospital in Boston, by giving 
more of follow-up and social service work, are affording new help to 
overseers. Our great School for the Feeble-Minded at Waverly has 
been holding there a weekly clinic, with over 2,000 persons examined 
since last October. Clinics are held monthly at..Worcester and Fall 
River; another is soon to be added in a third large industrial city. 
School authorities are invited to use these clinics; helpful advice is 
given in them to the parents. Leaders in this particular field in 
Massachusetts look for a day when a body of specialists shall know 
where every feeble-minded person in the state is, and shall see, as far 
as possible, that the best things are being done for each one. An 
example of such system 1s already set by the Massachusetts Commission 
for the Blind. It will surely be followed in time by a system for 
treatment of inebriety, growing out of the new State Hospital for 
Inebriates, which has had for a number of years a vigorous out-patient, 
first-care and follow-up service in Boston, and has just opened another 
such service in Worcester. The State School for Crippled and De- 
formed Children is making known to overseers of the poor its remark- 
able work in taking many children truly in the spoiling in homes 
of ignorance or indifference, and turning them into effective citizens. 
The trustees of the State hospitals for consumptives have great possi- 
bilities for working out a system which shall mean real economy of 
public expenditure because of thoroughness in dealing with consump- 
tives. That involves a codrdination of all available forces, from 
dispensaries out into homes, from first-care to follow-up.” ? 

7. Because the superintendent of the almshouse is charged so often 


* Brackett, “Public Outdoor Relief in the United States,” Proceedings, Na- 
tonal C onference of Charities and Correction, 1915, Pp. 452. 
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primarily with the duty of making the poor farm pay. The county 
board insists, and the public sanctions that insistence, that the poor 
farm support as nearly as possible the paupers cared for in the insti- 
tution. . 

The result is that the superintendent is a farm manager rather than 
a social service official. He takes more pride in his stock and farm 
produce than in the inmates of the almshouse; in his cash balances 
than in the proper social treatment of his inmates. 

If there is a “poor farm,” there should be a farm manager. The 
superintendent, however, should be selected because of his skill in 
handling the social problem of the pauper, not for his farming or 
business ability. If both cannot be afforded in a small county, then 
either the farm should be given tp or a district poorhouse replace the 
county institution. | 

8. Finally, because of community neglect and indifference to the 
poor. So long as no one is starving to death and the county possesses 
an institution to which anyone may go before he starves, frequently the 
community dismisses the whole disagreeable subject from its mind. 
The consequence is that the poorhouse is given no publicity and no 
attention from the public-spirited citizens of the community. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SUCCESSFUL POORHOUSE MANAGEMENT 


That the poorhouse has failed is the result of mismanagement. 
Among an increasing number of people there is a belief, justified by 
the experience of certain places, that the poorhouse can be successfully 
managed and occupy a place of real usefulness, if not of honor, in the 
community. What can be done by good management in the trans- 
formation of an old antiquated poorhouse has been shown by V. Everit 
Macy, in the transformation which he wrought in the Westchester 
County Poorhouse in New York. In 1913 he was elected Superin- 
tendent of the Poor of that county. In two years he transformed the 
whole system of the care of county dependents in a most remarkable 
way. The story is too long to tell here, but the explanation of the 
marvelous transformation wrought under his administration is to be 
found in the management, business and social, which he brought into 
that decadent institution. What are some of the principles of success- 
ful poorhouse management? 


4Lane, “A Rich Man in the Poorhouse,” The Survey, November 4, 1916, 
p. 101. 
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1. A Home for the Aged and Infirm. It is generally agreed that 
it should be made a home for the aged and infirm only. That means 
that conditions of admission and discharge must be strictly regulated. 
Again, it means that before conditions of admission can be made such 
that only the aged and infirm can come into the poorhouse, provision 
must be made for other classes of dependents in other institutions or 
by other means. As we have seen, the chief difficulties arising in the 
poorhouse are occasioned by all classes of people being thrown together 
in the institution. Therefore, it must be made an institution for as 
limited a class of people as possible. It is no place in which to place 
those who are not infirm by reason of sickness, accident, disease or age. 
It should not be used as a penal or semi-penal institution for vagrants 
or for defectives. All such classes should be cared for in special 
institutions. 

Again, within the institution, in order to make it a real home, classi- 
fication of even the aged and infirm is necessary. This classification 
should be by sex, by physical condition and by character, so that the 
congenial can be together and those who would disturb each other can 
be kept apart. The successful division of the inmates depends, in part, 
upon the physical plant and, in part, upon the ability of the manager. 
If the building is not adapted to the classification of inmates, the best 
manager will fail. The best institutions, therefore, are built with 
detached wings or separate cottages so that classification of the inmates 
may be possible. The sick and the well should be separated so far as 
possible. If the number in the institution is too small to have a separate 
hospital building or wing, a ward should be set off for hospital purposes. 
In addition to that space, provision should be made so that cancer 
patients and others with disagreeable afflictions can be isolated. 

Old people are often querulous and difficult to get along with. If 
they sleep in a large ward or dormitory, many times the snorers, for 
example, seriously disturb others. The best solution, of course, is 
separate rooms. If, however, two or more must occupy the same room, 
such a ‘solution as was devised by the almshouse matron of San Fran- 
cisco will solve that particular problem. She placed a deaf woman 
and a snorer in the same room.’ A similar exercise of ingenuity on the 
part of the management would solve many problems arising in the 
administration of the almshouse. 

In the best conducted almshouses in the country there is provided 
a small cottage for the accommodation of old couples, separation of 

* Warner, American Charities, Revised Edition, New York, 1908, p. 217. 
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whom would be a hardship. For example, the Cleveland almshouse 
has a cottage that accommodates 17 such old couples. In their rooms 
they can have some of their former possessions and feel more at home 
than would otherwise be possible. 

It is important, too, that classification in the almshouse be made 
on the basis of character. Even among the aged and infirm there are 
people of high and noble ideals who are the victims of misfortune, 
and people of debased character. It is cruel to force the decent pau- 
pers to sit all day in the same room with the foul-mouthed and listen 
to their talk. So far as possible, therefore, provision should be made 
by which people of congenial temperament and character associate 
together. 

In order to make it a home, provision must also be made for the 
mental and social life, as well as for the physical. The terrible poverty 
of mental stimulus to be found in most county poorhouses in the 
United States constitutes one of the severest indictments against the 
institution. A daily newspaper or two is given to the inmates after 
the superintendent has read them. Very few of them have any collec- 
tions of books or even a supply of old magazines. I have personally 
visited dozens of poorhouses where there was absolutely no stimulus 
to the mental or emotional nature. In most of the poorhouses there 
is occasionally some religious service. In visiting an almshouse in Illi- 
nois recently, the author asked the attendant whether they had re- 
ligious services. She answered, ‘‘Oh, yes, the ministers from the city 
come out in the summer time about once a month and hold religious 
services.” I said, “Are there no religious services in the winter time?” 
She replied, ““No, unless somebody dies. You see, the roads are too 
bad for the ministers to get out.” In Iowa, in 1910, 55 out of 87 
county poorhouses had no religious services at all; 29 of them had 
religious services occasionally, and only a very few regularly.? It 
is a disgrace that even the consolations of religion are denied to these 
neglected human beings. 

Certainly in this day of cheap and numerous magazines there is no 
excuse for the lack of old magazines in the poorhouses. That there 
are no entertainments simply indicates fhe indifference and neglect of 
the community towards these exiled poor. 

In many of the poorhouses there is lacking the homelike atmos- 
phere by reason of the poorly cooked food in the institution. Dr. L. L. 
Nascher, Chief of the Clinical Department of Internal Medicine, 

* Proceedings, Iowa State Conference of Charities and Correction, 1911, p. 43. 
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Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York City, in an address in 1917 on the 
Institutional Care of the Aged, said that in the almshouses the proper 
feeding of the aged is very important for their health and happiness. 
He pointed out that many of these old people are fed a diet which 
is so improper for the aged that there is resulting sickness and irri- 
tability of temper.’ 

Dr. Nascher also emphasized the importance of giving the aged 
something to do both for the economy of such a plan and, more impor- 
tant, for the happiness of the old people. In the absence of anything 
with which to occupy their minds they become irritable and quarrel- 
some. The New York City Home for the Aged and Infirm on Black- 
well’s Island found a very great improvement in the tempers of the 
old people in that institution after a society in the city provided 
manual work of a light and agreeable character, such as basket-work, 
rafha, embroidery, knitting, needlework, etc. 

2. Location. The location of the poorhouse is of considerable 
importance for its proper management. It should be close to the city 
because its very isolation at considerable distance from the city not 
only increases the cost of conveying thither the articles used, but, 
more important from the standpoint of successful management, it 
prevents easy access by people who might be interested in making the 
poorhouse a real home for the old people. 

Usually it should be on a small piece of ground. Otherwise the 
manager of the poorhouse will be forced to devote his time to the 
running of the farm and to the financial management rather than to 
the care of his charges. If, on the other hand, for purposes of econ- 
omy, it is thought wise to have a large farm connected with the insti- 
tution, provision should be made for a farmer to have charge of this 
end of the work, leaving the superintendent free to devote himself 
to such a management of the institution as will conduce to the wel- 
fare and happiness of the inmates. 

So far as possible it should be located on well-drained ground, and 
so placed as to have as much beauty of outlook as possible. 

Enough ground should be attached to the institution to provide gar- 
den stuff for the table and some light work for the able-bodied in- 
mates. It should be located on soil that will produce well, and the 
soil should be adapted to diversified cultivation and use. Poultry and 
gardens with a small stock of hogs and cattle to supply meat, milk 
and butter can frequently be attached with good results. 

* Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1917, p. 350. 
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3. District Almshouses. Except in counties with large popula- 
tion, several counties should unite and establish a district almshouse. 
It is now coming to be quite generally recognized that the county insti- 
tution in most of our states is too small, and the law provides in some 
states for the establishment of district almshouses. For example, in 
Virginia the district almshouse exists and in North Carolina and Illi- 
nois laws providing for them have recently been passed.! 

A recent study by the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics has shown 
the inefficiency and waste involved in the large number of small poor- 
houses in the United States. 38.5 per cent of the 2,046 almshouses 
having inmates were operated for not more than ten paupers, while 
more than 50 per cent of these institutions had twenty-five or fewer 
inmates. A comparison made of two groups of almshouses, each of 
which included 11,959 paupers, showed the inefficiency and excessive 
cost of the small houses. The group of small almshouses included 333, 
having from 26 to 50 inmates. The other group, consisting of 16 in- 
stitutions, had from 501 to 2,000 inmates. Consider first the wasteful- 
ness of the small institution. Both had the same number of inmates. 
However, the 333 institutions occupied 58,699 acres of land, represent- 
ing a total investment of $22,019,674 at a cost of $335.66 per capita 
annually. On the other hand, the 16 institutions with 90 per cent less 
land and $3,381,411 less investment maintained the same number of 
inmates at $281.72 per head. In addition, consider the superiority of 
those large institutions and the equipment averaging approximately 
$1,000,000 in value as compared with the other group averaging a little 
less than $42,000. Moreover, the 333 institutions required 333 super- 
intendents and employees. Of the 1,918 employees in the group of 
small almshouses only about 800 ministered directly to the inmates. 
The rest were farm laborers, unskilled workers, and domestics in 333 
separate dining rooms and kitchens. In the 333 small almshouses 135 
nurses were reported, and only 9 of these institutions had staff doctors. 
On the other hand, each of the 16 institutions had a resident physician, 
and the number of nurses, orderlies, and other persons directly con- 
cerned in caring for the paupers was 566. In spite of the fact that in 
the 16 institutions a large percentage of the employees were skilled 
professional men and women, the service cost per inmate was $6.08 less 
per annum than in the group of small almshouses, where the overhead 
covered 21 times as many almshouses. The writers of this report say: 
“Manifestly it is reasonable to assume that the 11,959 indigents who 

2“North Carolina Joint County Almshouse,” The Survey, April 17, 1915, p. 61. 
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are housed in institutions constructed and equipped to care for them 
in illness or in health and who are in the care of trained persons are 
better off than are the 11,959 scattered throughout 333 institutions with 
333 different standards of treatment and efficiency in management.” 

Furthermore, as showing the wastefulness of the small almshouse, 
this study showed that there were 137 almshouses having 19,668 acres 
of land which had no inmates whatever. The value of these properties 
amounted to more than a million dollars. Their maintenance cost was 
$18,831, of which $7,347 was for salaries.? 

The district unit would enable the authorities to provide buildings 
suitable for the classification spoken of above—separate buildings for 
hospital use, and cottages for old couples. It would also permit the 
hiring of a high-grade superintendent and matron for the management 
of the institution. It would permit the employment of a regular medi- 
cal attendant and nurses for the care of the sick. Sickness is frequent 
in the poorhouse. Under the present system they have little care. It 
would also enable the superintendent to provide work adapted to the 
capabilities of those able to work only in part, because he would have 
more inmates and therefore a larger number of able-bodied for whom 
he could arrange occupation suited to their needs.2, Such a plan would 
be more economical than the present plan. It now costs the counties 
of the State of Missouri which have almshouses $60,000 a year in 
salaries for the superintendents of the institutions. If there were four 
district institutions in the State, $20,000 would hire four superin- 
tendents of high caliber.* Nothing could be more extravagant and 
inefficient than the present system of county almshouses. This might 
be excused if the inmates were securing proper care. When, how- 
ever, the present system involves not only waste of money, but dis- 
graceful care of these helpless paupers, there is nothing to be said 
in favor of it. Says Miss Hinrichsen, of Illinois, “Two-thirds of 
our almshouses have a maximum of 40 persons. In these homes 
separation of different classes is prohibitive, expensive, and so, also, 
is trained service.’”* These district almshouses could be more easily 
supervised by a state board than the present county almshouse. 

The superintendent of the almshouse must be a man of high quali- 


*Monthly Labor Review, November, 1025, pp. 29, 30. 

* Edson, Proceedings, National Conference of Social Work, 1918, p. 264. 

*For further development of views of the author on this subject, see Gillin, 
heal Relief Legislation in Iowa, Iowa Applied History Series, Vol. II, No. 11, 
Pp. 20-33. 

< Hintichsen, “The District Almshouse for Illinois,’ Proceedings, National 
Conference of Social Work, 1918, p. 270. 
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fications. If the institution has a farm connected with it, he should 
have practical knowledge of farming. Even if he has a farmer em- 
ployed for that end of the business, he should know enough about 
farming to be able to appreciate the kind of work done by the farmer. 
He should be a man of fair business ability, strict integrity, the best 
personal habits, an even temper, great patience, a kind heart, a good 
reputation among his neighbors, and a man of tact, resourcefulness 
and management. Such a man cannot be hired for the sums that are 
now being paid in the county almshouses of the United States, except 
in the large institutions... He should be an expert in his line. Skilled 
men cannot be obtained for the salaries paid.? 

4. County Boards of Charities. Until the present system of 
county poorhouses are supplanted ‘by district poorhouses, county boards 
of charities should be appointed in every county to inspect the poor- 
houses and make reports upon the institution at stated intervals, as 
is now done in Indiana. In Indiana such a board must be appointed 
upon the petition of 15 reputable citizens. These people serve with- 
out pay, except necessary traveling expenses. They make reports quar- 
terly of the conditions in the county institutions to the county com- 
missioners and annually to the circuit judge who appointed them. 
Copies of their reports are furnished the newspapers and must be 
sent to the Board of State Charities.» Said McKinniss before the 
National Conference of Social Work, in 1918, concerning the alms- 
house: “The institution should have a cooperating organization un- 
hampered by the undesirable type of local politics.” * 

5. Close Supervision by State Board. In a considerable number 
of states, at the present time, the county almshouses are inspected by 
the State Board of Charities or State Board of Control. In some states 
the plans of new almshouses must be submitted to a state board for 
approval before the institution is built. In other states, the state board 
may order the improvement of dilapidated or unsanitary almshouses. 

The state board should not only have control of the physical plant, 
but should also give its attention to the management of the institu- 
tion and the welfare of the inmates in every respect. Until we get 
centralization of control over these institutions, evil conditions are 

* Johnson, The Almshouse, p. 48. 

* Gillin, “The County Homes of Iowa,” Proceedings, Iowa State Conference of 
Charities and Correction, 1911, pp. 43-44. 

* Blackmar and Gillin, Outlines of Soctology, p. 470. 


“McKinniss, “Standards of Administration of the Almshouse,” Proceedings, 
National Conference of Social Work, 1918, p. 258. 
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bound to prevail. County boards of supervisors are notoriously penu- 
rious and socially blind. Even with a county board of charities to 
inspect and report, unless there is constant oversight by a state board 
with a skilled secretary to hold up standards, to inspire by giving in- 
formation as to what is being done in other communities, and to 
enforce regulations in the interests of the inmates, bad conditions are 
sure to continue. Therefore, the state board should be given control 
over the county poorhouses and have such a force of inspectors as 
will enable it to exercise proper supervision and enforce its regula- 
tions for the improvement of the institution. 

6. Correlation with Agencies and Institutions for Care of Other 
County and State Charges. One of the difficulties with the alms- 
house up to the present has been that it has not been coordinated 
with the other social institutions dealing with the problem of the 
dependent. Cleveland, Ohio, has tried the experiment of placing on a 
large tract of land, comprising some 2,000 acres, four different insti- 
tutions. These institutions are widely separated from each other, but 
they are coordinated in their activities. These four institutions are 
the city almshouse, the city tuberculosis sanitorium, the house of cor- 
rection, and a cemetery under municipal control. The commissioner 
of charities and correction of the city connects these activities in one 
plan for the care of the pauper and the misdemeanant, as well as 
the care of the dependent tuberculous. Such correlation could go very 
much further than has been worked out in Cleveland, but even with 
the limitations to be found there it seems to have worked well. The 
prisoners from the house of correction care for the cemetery and work 
the farm. The gardens and barns connected with the almshouse are 
cared for by the able-bodied men in the institution. In this fashion 
there is such a correlation of forces that the institution is run eco- 
nomically and yet with great efficiency. There is no reason why there 
should not be located on the same land the asylum for the insane and 
a hospital for the sick. In case the state has a farm colony for mis- 
demeanants, it might be located nearby one of the large district insti- 
tutions for the care of the dependent classes. 

Mr. Macy did something of the same thing in the Westchester 
County, New York, Almshouse, Hospital, and County Penitentiary. By 
a central heating plant and management under one person he reduced 
the cost very materially and obviated the difficulty of having people 
not criminal in institutions connected with the county penitentiary by 
having approaches to the three institutions from different directions. 
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Under his leadership the work of more than two hundred authorities 
in Westchester County who were dealing with the dependents was 
unified and brought under his direction as a consequence of his far- 
sighted business management and social vision.’ 

Some objections have been offered to thus associating criminals, 
paupers, and insane, and sick folks. Cleveland endeavored to obviate 
this difficulty by separating them widely and by improving the char- 
acter of each of the institutions. 

The indoor and the outdoor relief in the county and in the state 
must be codrdinated. The experience of German cities under the 
Hamburg-Elberfeld system, as indicated in the previous chapter, shows 
the value of such correlation. When a pauper’s condition has changed 
so that he needs institutional care, he should be removed to the alms- 
house, and, on the other hand, when a person who has been in the 
institution can be better cared for in family life outside, such a step 
should be taken. At the present time frequently two different officials 
deal with these two problems. Centralization of authority should take 
the place of the present separate authorities. Such centralization could 
well occur by placing the supervision of both indoor and outdoor poor 
in the hands of one official. 

7. Rehabilitation of Almshouse Inmates. Some effort should be 
made to rehabilitate in normal family life many of tne present inhab- 
itants of the almshouses. In our almshouses at the present time we 
have a rapidly moving population. Only a small percentage, as we 
have seen, remain in the almshouse a considerable length of time. To 
those who are drifting in and drifting out at present we pay no atten- 
tion. We know not what they are doing before they come in and 
after they go out. Most county boards and poorhouse superintendents 
rejoice when they go, and give no thought to the problem of what 
shall be done to prevent their coming back. This situation has led to 
the suggestion that connected with every almshouse should be a well 
qualified investigator to study the conditions which bring people to 
the poorhouse, and to follow up those who are discharged, the pur- 
pose being to ascertain causes, to discover relatives upon whom the 
burden of support should be laid, to investigate the previous history 
of an applicant for admission, and to endeavor to rehabilitate those 
who are discharged. Under the present conditions, the poorhouse is 
a pauperizing agency, pure and simple. With social service attached 
to it, it might become a constructive and helpful institution. It could 

*“A Rich Man in the Poorhouse,” The Survey, November 4, 1916, p. 101 ff. 
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serve as the receiving home for those who were denied the privileges 
of family life, and from which some of them could be rehabilitated 
and placed in normal home life by a trained social worker. Many of 
them could earn their way, if properly placed, by doing chores in a 
farm home; others of them could be boarded very much more cheaply 
than it now costs to care for them in an almshouse. Still others could 
be secured a job and placed upon their own feet again, while others, 
through the efforts of the social worker, could be placed in institu- 
tions where they belong for the safeguarding of society and their own 
protection. 

Francis Bardwell, Inspector of Almshouses for the State Board of 
Charities of Massachusetts, has summarized these suggestions for the 
improvement of the almshouse, as follows: 

1. The common necessities—shelter, personal cleanliness, food, 
clothing, and medicinal attendance, including nursing; 

2. The following comforts—kindly attendance, quiet and decent 
quarters, reasonable freedom from objectionable fellow-inmates, and 
the opportunity of receiving visits from friends; and 

3. Some form of recreation—the privilege of attendance at religious 
services at least monthly, employment suited to the inmates’ age and 
physical condition, the right to protest, without detriment to the 
inmate, any hardship he may feel that he is suffering. 

The superintendent should possess executive ability; he must be 
honest and kindly, and he should conduct the poorhouse for the wel- 
fare of the inmates. 

He suggests that, since many times the friends of inmates are work- 
ing at the regular visiting hours during the week, that there be pro- 
vided visiting hours on Sundays and holidays. 

He suggests that the superintendent and the board in charge of the 
poorhouse should secure the cooperation of various church societies 
and fraternal orders to provide entertainment for the inmates, such 
as talks, concerts, simple treats and illustrated lectures or moving pic- 
tures. Papers, books and reading matter should be provided; also 
games, Christmas celebrations and an annual picnic. 

He suggests that in every poorhouse an attempt should be made to 
restore the people to self-support. He estimates that among men 
admitted for the first time at least one-fourth could be restored to 
independence.? 


goreeenas National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1917, pp. 357- 
394. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


How did the poorhouse originate (a) in England; (b) in the United 
States? 

De.cribe the situation with respect to almshouses in the United States 
in 1923 and 1924, noting the following points: (a) the number of 
institutions; (b) the number of paupers cared for in these institutions; 
(c) acres of land attached to them; (d) the total value of the land and 
equipment; (e) the total cost of maintaining these institutions; (f) the 
two methods of management. 

Describe the kinds of people who are to be found in the poorhouses of 
the United States. 

Describe the kind of care given to the inmates of poorhouses: (a) in the 
small poorhouses; (b) in the larger institutions. 

What conditions explain the failure of the poorhouse in the United 
States ? 

Point out the leading principles on which a successful conduct of the 
poorhouse is based? 

What change has taken place in the character of the inmates of the 
poorhouse in the last half century? Why have these changes occurred? 
For what classes of dependents should care in the poorhouse be reserved? 


CHAPTER XV 


PRIVATE AND PUBLIC AGENCIES FOR DEPENDENTS— 
A COMPARISON 


ISTORICALLY, private care of the pauper arose first. In our 

survey of the development of the care of the poor, we have 

seen that for centuries there was no public poor relief. In the United 

States, however, organized private outdoor poor relief developed later 

than public.t This was for the reason that public indoor poor relief 

was brought over by the colonies from England and thus became estab- 
lished in the early laws of this country. 

After the establishment of private outdoor relief agencies in the 
last quarter of the last century, debate arose as. to the comparative 
merits of private and public agencies. While this discussion tended to 
center upon the relative merits of private and public outdoor relief, in- 
evitably the debate widened to take in even the private and public insti- 
tutions for the care of the poor. Hence, with the later development 
of public outdoor relief and the growth in number of private institu- 
tions, comparison inevitably arose. 

In any comparison of the relative merits of private and public 
agencies for the relief of dependents, we must start with the con- 
sideration that to be fair the comparison must be made between the 
two in the same general social situation, which usually means in the 
same region. It would not be fair to compare private relief in an old 
city like New York with public relief in one of the newer states of 
the West. Moreover, any comparison worth while must be made on 
the basis of experience. Evaluation of the two systems must rest on 
the results of a fair study. Furthermore, any program for the care 
of the dependent should endeavor to take the best out of both the 
private and the public agencies. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE AGENCIES ARE NON-COMPETING 
As a result of this debate it has become clear that in any rational 
plan for the care of dependents, public and private agencies should 


*Devine, Principles of Relief, pp. 314-357. 
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be looked upon as not competing, but as supplementing each other. 
Each has its advantages and its disadvantages. In many cases the 
strength of the one is the weakness of the other. Partizan bias for or 
against either should not blind our eyes to the merits and demerits of 
each. 

Moreover, the comparison cannot be made on the basis of theory 
only, but must be made on the basis of ascertained results of expe- 
rience, and in view of the existing conditions in American life. Mr. 
Francis McLean, on the basis of his experience in Montreal, Canada, 
which has no public relief agency, says: ‘With no public institution 
as a place for final refuge, the usual standards have to be done away 
with. Now differentiation and classification are nowhere better illus- 
trated than in private charitable institutions. But place the public bur- 
den upon private charity, and these two of its shining excellencies 
are crushed under the weight without at the same time its satisfactorily 
performing the additional duties.” ? 


COMPARISON OF THE VARIOUS FIELDS IN WHICH EACH 
PREDOMINATES 


In the care of chronic dependents, public agencies are most wide- 
spread. The New York Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor early in its history conceived its mission to be to help those 
whose condition could be improved by relief. Says Devine: “The 
mark which visitors of the Association were asked to recognize as 
indicating their own poor was the possibility of alleviating the moral 
and physical condition of the applicant.” * This policy relegated to the 
puolic relief authorities all the so-called hopeless cases and rested 
upon the assumption that public relief did not attempt to rehabilitate. 
Such a program assumes that there should be a division of function 
between public and private relief, based on the theory that public 
relief cannot be expected to do constructive work. By this program 
the association emphasizes a neglected side of public relief work, but 
if public relief actually becomes constructive in its efforts, then this 
division of labor would not hold, and another would have to be made. 

For special classes of dependents, such as the chronic insane, de- 
fectives, blind and vagrants, public care is the more usual, on the theory 


* Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1901, p. 142. 
*Devine, Principles of Relief, p. 319. 
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that the improvement of these classes is rather hopeless; or, in the case 
of the insane, defectives and vagrants, that the proper treatment de- 
pends upon the exercise of public authority. 

In the care of incipient paupers we have no figures to indicate 
whether public or private agencies are caring for the greater number. 
The probabilities are that wherever public outdoor relief is established, 
larger numbers are relieved by public than by private outdoor relief. 

In the care of the sick poor, it is probable that private agencies are 
more numerous. Publicly supported hospitals are not so frequent as 
private. However, in a great many cases the bills are paid out of 
public funds. 

Skilled service is met much more frequently in private agencies 
than in public agencies, especially for the care of dependents—adults 
as well as children. Private agencies have led in the introduction of 
skilled workers, for the private agency is usually the pioneer in ex- 
periments. 

Social Case Work in Public and Private Agencies. Up to date 
the outstanding difference between public and prtvate agencies in deal- 
ing with the poor and dependent is in the use of case work. Historically 
poor relief has been dominated by two motives: (1) to keep the person 
alive; (2) to give as little as is necessary for this purpose and under 
such circumstances as to make the receipt of relief a very disagreeable 
experience in order to reduce the applications as much as possible and 
prevent pauperism. Experience has shown that both these methods 
produce poor results. If relief must be given at all it should be ade- 
quate. If relief is not to be pauperizing it must be made constructive 
on a basis of careful diagnosis of the factors in each case and the adap- 
tation of means to the end of restoring the person to independence and 
self-respect. This last is what is known as social case work. Expe- 
rience has shown that mere disagreeable repression may do nothing 
more than cut down the immediate amount expended upon the depend- 
ent. It does not restore the broken relationships which have brought 
to dependency the family or the individual. That is the task of social 
case work. The personality has become unadjusted to the situation 
either because of conditions in the individual or conditions in the en- 
vironment. Case work, then, is the process of establishing proper re- 
lations between the individual and his social circumstances. Miss 
Richmond has defined social case work as: “Social case work consists 
of those processes which develop personality through adjustments 
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consciously affected, individual by individual, between men and their 
social environment.” Using the term “social case work” in its broad- 
est sense it includes, then, two parts (1) social diagnosis by which 
term is meant careful gathering of all the facts about the person or fam- 
ily concerned from all sources possible. The purpose of this is to 
understand what has brought about the maladjustment; (2) social case 
work in the narrower sense, or social treatment. By this is meant ad- 
justment either (a) of the difficulties in the personality or (b) of the 
circumstances surrounding the personality so that the conditions which 
produce dependency or social difficulty may be removed. The social 
case worker must keep clearly in mind all the social agencies or re- 
sources of the community, all that science can tell about personality, 
both in the diagnosis of the case and in the treatment. Up to the 
present time social case work has been most consistently carried out by 
the private agencies for outdoor relief. It is being introduced into 
institutions for the sick under the name of medical social service and 
into i: stitutions for the mentally defective or diseased under the name 
of psychiatric social work. As a technique it has also found a place 
in work with children, juvenile protective work, and probation work. 
Here and there it has also been used as the method of dealing with the 
unemployed, with those dealt with by traveler’s aid societies, in a 
few cases by the public outdoor relief officials, and in children’s pro- 
tective agencies of every sort. Only as it is introduced into all kinds 
of social agencies dealing with individuals and families will constructive 
social work be done and rehabilitation accomplished.? 

Another outstanding difference between private and public agencies is 
the matter of unified control or cooperation in each field. With the 
organization of the first board of state charities in 1867 there began 
the movement for the coordination of the various public agencies in a 
given state with a unified purpose. While the purpose of these first 
boards was not administrative control, but supervision, and the securing 


* Richmond, What is Soctal Case Work?, New York, 1922, pp. 98, 99 

* The following are the chief American books on social case work: Richmond, 
Soctal Diagnosis, New York, 1917; Richmond, What is Soctal Case Work?, New 
York, 1922; Colcord, Broken Homes, New York, 1919; Sheffield, The Social Case 
History, New York, 1920; Halbert, What ts Professional Social Work?, New 
York, 1923; Cannon, Social Work in Hospitals, New York, 1923; Cabot, ‘Social 
Work: Essays on the Meeting Ground of Doctor and Social W orker, Boston 
and New York, 1919; Todd, The Scientific Spirit in Social Work, New York, 
1919; Devine, Social Work, New_York, 1922; Deacon, Disasters, New York, 
1918; Queen, Social Work in the Light of History, Philadelphia, 1922. Besides 
these books there is a large and growing literature in pamphlets and magazine 
articles on various phases of the subject. 
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of unified action through conference and suggestion, this plan did pro- 
vide for consideration by each agency of the relation of its work to the 
whole state work. On the other hand, it is only recently that some 
attempts have been made to unify and coordinate the private agencies in 
any one given city. Hitherto the private agencies have been occupying 
each its own little field without any particular reference to its relation- 
ship to the other agencies in the same community. Through central 
councils of social agencies, state conferences of social welfare, and state 
councils of social agencies, the movement is now well under way for the 
discussion at least of the relative place of each agency in the community 
scheme of welfare. The community chests and federations which have 
arisen recently are but another index of this movement toward coordi- 
nation and unification. In the meantime, however, the public agencies 
in many of our states have been very closely coordinated and in some 
dozen states or more they have been organically unified through the 
State Board of Control which administers them directly or through the 
public welfare department of the state government.’ 


ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST EACH METHOD OF OUTDOOR RELIEF 


For the private agency it is argued: 

(a) That private relief is more personal and less mechanical. The 
private agency has a smaller clientele, and can select its cases, while 
the public agency must take all who come to it. 

(b) More emphasis is laid upon service and less upon relief. The 
endeavor is made to cure the dependency, therefore constructive ser- 
vice is made primary and relief only a means to accomplish that pur- 
pose. 

(c) Less stigma attaches to private relief than to public relief, 
hence private relief can help some who would shrink from public 
relief. These are the very ones of whom there is hope of rehabili- 
tation. 

(d) On account of this fact, private relief is less pauperizing than 
public. No one can claim relief from private agencies as a right, 
therefore private relief can be more discriminating. 

(e) The private agency can make experiments; so that if one con- 
Structive method does not solve the problem of relief, it tries an- 


*These various agencies of codrdination will be discussed in later chapters. 
See Reynolds, “Relationship between Public and Private Agency,” The Welfare 
Magazine, Illinois Department of Public Welfare, January, 1926, p. 146. 
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other. On the other hand, the public agency works on fixed lines laid 
down by law or established by custom and cannot so easily change. 

On the other hand, private relief, having usually less funds at its 
disposal than public, is less adequate in times of crises. Moreover, 
since a slighter stigma attaches to such aid, it may be easier for people 
to learn to depend upon somebody else than themselves in private than 
in public relief, which is avowedly deterrent in its purpose. 

(f) It is claimed that private relief is less open to political corrup- 
tion. This is true so far as outdoor relief is concerned. As we shall 
show later, in the chapter on “Public Subsidies to Private Agencies,” 
it is not true for the institutional care of public wards by private 
institutions. 

(g) It is also claimed for private relief that because of its empha- 
sis upon service rather than relief it is more economical and efficient 
and can do better constructive and preventive work. 

The arguments for and against public relief, in addition to those 
just given, are as follows: 

(a) Public relief is more democratic than private because the funds 
are provided through taxes on all the people. Public relief recognizes 
the obligation of organized society to care for dependents. 

(b) In experimenting on a large scale public relief has a decided 
advantage because of its financial resources. In its experiments, how- 
ever, it is at a disadvantage as compared with private relief because 
it must secure the consent of a larger number of people than a small 
private organization. 

(c) In times of unusual demand public relief is more adequate 
than private because of its vastly greater resources. The public has 
been educated to the point where it will not allow destitute people to 
starve or freeze. 

(d) Political corruption, lack of skilled service, and lack of con- 
structive and preventive work certainly crop up more often in public 
relief, both institutional and outdoor, than in outdoor relief by private 
agencies. It 1s doubtful, however, whether political corruption is more 
absent from private institutional relief, caring for public charges, than 
in public relief—institutional or outdoor. It must be added that 
political corruption and lack of skilled service, as well as lack of con- 
structive and preventive work, are incidental and not inherent in public 
care of the poor. Skilled supervision and education of the public can 
probably remedy these historic evils of public relief. 
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(e) Without a doubt, public relief is more pauperizing than private 
because it has been neglected and is not run on sound principles. 

(f) It is urged that care of dependents is a public duty and there- 
fore should be conducted by a public agency. Said Kingsbury at a 
recent National Conference of Charities and Correction: 


“But it is not alone the magnitude of the problem that is forcing philan- 
thropy under public control. As never before in the history of the world, 
we are thinking in terms of social groups rather than in terms of the indi- 
vidual. . . . Nearly thirty cents in every dollar expended by the city is for 
purposes which may be classed as municipal welfare. The expenditures for 
relief which each year pass through my hands alone, as Commissioner of 
Public Charities, amount to nearly five cents in every hundred and exceed 
ten million dollars per annum. This amount is not equaled or approached 
by any of the relief foundations or relief societies.” + 


PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COOPERATION 


1. In the care of the sick there is no reason why the public should 
not take over the responsibility, except the fact. that there exists a 
large number of privately-managed hospitals for the care of the sick. 
However, with the growth of attention to public health, present facil- 
ities are entirely inadequate. Every community should begin to estab- 
lish its own public agency for the care of the sick. Methods of hos- 
pital management are now so standardized that they could be admin- 
istered as well by public authorities as by private boards. 

2. In the care of special classes, such as the insane and defectives, 
experience shows that state care can be as good in quality of service 
as the private, and more adequate. 

3. In new and untried experiments private agencies should pioneer 
the way and standardize methods. As soon as the experiment has 
reached the point of standardization, public authorities should assume 
the responsibility. A wide field still remains to private experiment, 
such as rescue homes for unmarried mothers, day nurseries, new 
experiments in the field of hospital care and in boarding out special 
classes, to mention only a few of the experiments that are yet to be 
made. 

4. When both public and private agencies exist side by side, each 
should supplement the other as in public outdoor relief, care of chil- 

* Kingsbury, “Municipal Welfare Work as Exemplified in New York’s Treat- 


ment of Dependent Children,’ Proceedings, National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, 1917, p. 372. 
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dren, and care of the aged, and in the care of special classes like the 
sick, the insane, etc. Certain functions should be performed by one 
and other functions by the other. For example, where they co-exist, 
investigation and recommendation of relief, and follow-up service 
might well be taken over by the private agency, while the actual relief, 
either in money or kind, could be supplied by the public relief official. 
Such a plan is actually in operation in some of our most advanced 
communities. 

5. As rapidly as public opinion will support trained service and 
constructive work, the public agency should take over work done by 
the private agency. This is especially true in the field of outdoor relief. 
Says Mr. Geo. S. Wilson, Secretary of the Board of Charities of 
the District of Columbia: , 


‘“‘We have been too prone to look upon the evils of the administration of 
official outdoor relief, have condemned it as almost wholly bad, cast it aside 
with the conviction that it was past redemption and ought to be abolished. 
We do not need to minimize the evils in administration, but we think that 
our effort should be directed rather to the improvement of the administration 
than to the abolition of the system.” } 


Dr. Riley, General Secretary of the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, 
said recently: 


“These failures in the administration of public outdoor relief demand its 
reform, but not necessarily its abolition. But the abolition of public outdoor 
relief is impossible in the smaller towns and in the rural districts where 
there is no other provision made for the destitute, and improbable in the 
great cities because of the tendencies toward social welfare legislation to 
which reference has already been made. The times demand that not less 
but more shall be done by the state for the relief of distress and the promo- 
tion of the well-being of the common people. 

“In the knowledge of the shortcomings of the public administration in the 
past, even with the accumulating evidence from the fields of probation, 
mothers’ pensions, hospital social service and the public health and schools, 
it requires a heroic faith to believe that we can have a public service in 
charity substantially free from error. But any smaller faith is unworthy 
of democracy and discounts the efforts through which we have hoped to 
purify and improve the public administration. 

“It is not the question of its existence but the manner of its administra- 
tion that demands our most careful thought. We look forward to a day 
when industrial and social betterment shall reduce such gratuitous aid to a 
minimum and to a manageable character. To such a program of prevention 
and relief only the public funds can be made adequate. And if to their 


* Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1915, p. 436. 
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administration the highest technique and principles of social service can be 
applied, we shall secure the happy result of maximum good and minimum 
harm.” a 


Dr. Brackett, formerly General Secretary of the Baltimore Charity 
Organization Society, former President of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, and, uritil recently, Director of the Bos- 
ton School for Social Workers, said at the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, in 1915: 


“We have reached a turning point in this form of aid. Its use is increas- 
ing largely under a wave of public sympathy, partly because of increasing 
hope of ability to administer. Let us recall, from many lessons, that a wave 
of public feeling does not prove by its mere being that it is wholesome. 
Still stands the truth that there must be safeguards in the use of any 
material relief so long as human nature, in the giving or the receiving, will 
tend to take the lines of least resistance. The old safeguards around public 
outdoor relief which were rooted in meagerness and disagreeableness will 
no longer stand. The safeguard for the future is to be merged into that 
considerate and careful inquiry and treatment which looks to possibilities 
in persons as the first requisite for their improvement, or which, by rigor, 
when necessary, sees kindness as well as protection to all concerned. This 
means the large work of developing and coordinating all the community 
forces of help and protection around the needy. Let us accept one truth 
on which all real social work is based—the importance of the attitude of 
society to persons in its effect on their mental attitude to life. This applies 
to the improvement of our public-aid officials as it does to the help of 
needy, troubled, even degraded, human souls—and means that the surest 
way of winning efforts for better things is to approach persons by the way 
of looking for possibilities. 

“The call of public relief in homes to-day is to a work worthy of the 
best service of a community. It really touches us all. The time has come 
for a campaign everywhere, vigorous, persevering, for better administration 
of public relief in homes—as an expression of the place which a community 
has reached in good government, knowledge and neighborliness.” ” 


Perhaps I may summarize this argument by words which I have 
written elsewhere: 


“In like manner gradually it is coming to be seen that both relief and 
correction, not in alleviation and repression alone, but also in the doing of 
constructive remedial work as well as providing preventive agencies, must 
come under the management of public authorities as fast as private agencies 
by experiment point the way in which it may best be done. There is need 


* Riley, “The Aftermath of Public Outdoor Relief in Brooklyn,” Proceedings, 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1916, pp. 342-345. 

ee Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1915, 
PP. 457, 45 
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of the private agency, but to assert that it is impossible for public relief 
agencies to command the men, means and methods necessary to do the needed 
work is a counsel of despair which democracy is not ready to accept. Each 
type of work has its peculiar advantages and drawbacks. Each has its field 
of work. Each must supplement the work of the other.” 2 


It has often been urged that good volunteer service cannot be ob- 
tained in public outdoor relief as in private outdoor relief. On this 
point, Miss Vaile says: 

“I have heard it claimed that good volunteers cannot so readily be drawn 
to public as to private charity work. I believe that they are even more 


responsive to the public service. There is every appeal to humanity that the 
private organization has, plus a more direct expression of patriotism.” ? 


Sometimes it has been argued that the present method of poor relief 
work will serve in rural communities where everyone knows everyone 
else. But even in this field it is urged that what is needed is not 
merel: relief, but also service. Said Davenport, at a recent meeting 
of the National Conference of Charities and Correction: 


“What I want to emphasize is that the great need in rural communities 
is not for material relief, as given by the supervisors of the poor, or other 
agents, but is for a trained, capable social worker who can give service.” ® 


6. Coordination of the efforts of private and public agencies in 
relief work must be brought about. Hitherto they have been working 
at cross-purposes, often avowedly hostile to each other. Coordination 
between the public and the private agencies should be secured either 
by agreement or through the supervision of a state board. 

7. Both in public and private relief, standards and methods should 
be established by a state board and measures taken to educate both the 
public and the officials of both private and public agencies up to 
these standards. 

In short, the imperative necessity in the present circumstances is 
that there be a unified thorough-going program of attack upon the 
problem of poverty and pauperism by all the agencies now in the field. 
To that end proper standards and methods must be established. Cen- 
tralization of authority for the education of the public and the super- 
vision of all agencies dealing with the poor must come. Under such 

*Blackmar and Gillin, Outlines of Sociology, New York, 1915, p. 514. 

* Vaile, “Principles and Methods of Outdoor Relief,” Proceedings, National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 1915, p. 481. 


Davenport, “The County as a Unit of Charity Administration,” Proceedings, 
National Conference of Social Work, 1918, p. 250. 
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a unified plan, many of the evils that now impede the progress of a 
constructive and preventive philanthropy, whether public or private, 
would be eliminated. Until such unified effort is achieved and careful 
case work is introduced at the hands of skilled workers the present 
evils will continue. 
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Statement of the Case for Private Relief. Brackett, Proceedings, Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Corrections, 1903, pp. 297 ff.; Devine, 
Principles of Relief, Part III, Chap. II. 

Recent Views on Public Relief Measures. Butler, “Official Outdoor 
Relief and the State,” Proceedings, National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, 1915, p. 437; Brackett, “Public Outdoor Relief in the 
United States,” Jbid., p. 446; Riley, “A Discussion of Public Outdoor 
Relief,” [bid., p. 474; Vaile, “Principles and Methods of Outdoor Relief,” 
Ibid., p. 479; Riley, “The Aftermath of Public Outdoor Relief in 
Brooklyn,” Jbid., 1916, p. 336. 

Relations of Public and Private Relief Agencies. Almy, “The Relation- 
ships of Public and Private Charities,” Proceedings, National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction, 1916, p. 304. 

Public Departments and Boards in Relief Work. Garland, “The Mu- 
nicipality and Public Welfare,’ Proceedings, National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, 1916, p. 306; Ford, “The Board of Public 
Welfare of Kansas City, Missouri,” Jbid., p. 400. 

Codperation between Public and Private Agencies. Kelso, “State 
Supervision by a Board of State Charities,” Proceedings, National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, 1911, p. 34; Ibtd., 1907, p. 598; 
Ibid., 1915, pp. 57 ff. 

Collect Cases Illustrating the Various Kinds of Case Work. Brecken- 
ridge, Family Welfare Work, Chicago, 1924; Richmond, What ts Soctal 
Case Work? Drucker and Hexter, Children Astray. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


. Compare private and public relief agencies as to (a) the fields occupied 


by each; (b) as to the methods used. 

In what sense are private and public relief agencies supplementary to 
each other ? 

Define social case work. 

Why is the social case work method better than inadequate relief and 
repressive measures in the prevention of pauperism? 

State the arguments for and against private and public outdoor relief. 


. State five principles which should underlie the codperation between pri- 


vate and public agencies. Discuss two of these. 


CHAPTER XVI 
PUBLIC SUBSIDIES TO PRIVATE AGENCIES 


POLICY of very grave importance to charitable work in its 

various lines is what is known as “public subsidies to private 
agencies.” A long debate has raged over the question whether the 
policy of subsidizing private agencies for the care of public charges 
is justified in the light of expetience. So widespread has been the 
practice in some parts of the country and so important is its bearing 
upon the development of charitable work that it is necessary that we 
give it attention. 

Professor Fetter has defined charitable subsidy as “any payment 
from the public treasury, whether of the Nation, State, County or any 
other political division, to charitable agencies not entirely controlled 
by public officials whether the payment is given in gross amount or 
specifically for specific services.” * 

In the long discussions over this question which for many years 
occupied the sessions of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction there was a difference of opinion as to the definition of 
subsidies. Some public officials who are dealing with the matter of 
public subsidies to private charities think that the term should be ap- 
plied only to those grants which are in lump sums and not to those 
which are paid to agencies for specific services at a per capita rate. 
Thus, the Honorable Bird 5S. Coler, at that time comptroller of the city 
of New York, before the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection in 1901, said: “There are certain things that private institu- 
tions can do better than public institutions and if they are paid on a 
per capita basis for these after you hire them to do the work, I do not 
consider that a subsidy or gift; it is strictly a business proposition.” ? 

There is difficulty in drawing the line in some cases. Thus, is the 
boarding out of children by a state authority or the boarding out of 
the insane by the state, as in Massachusetts and Scotland, a subsidy 
to the individuals who care for them on contract? Is it a subsidy 


* American Journal of Sociology, Volume VII, p. 359. 
* Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1901, p. 132. 
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when one county sends its paupers to be cared for in another county, 
as is the practice in some of our states, or when one county having 
no county asylum sends its insane to be cared for in another county 
asylum, and pays for their care, as is the practice in some counties 
of Wisconsin? In neither of these cases is it a subsidy. Nor is it a 
subsidy when the county lets the care of its paupers out to private 
individuals on contract, whether to the lowest bidder or otherwise. 
That is known as the contract system of caring for public charges. 
It is a subsidy, then, when the public which has been charged in the 
law with the care of any class of dependents, defectives or delinquents, 
grants ta a private charitable institution a sum of money from the 
public funds, whether that sum be for buildings in which these public 
charges may be cared for, whether it be a lump sum grant, or a per 
capita payment for services rendered. ‘The institution may have been 
already in existence and doing charitable work at its own charges, 
or it may have been organized for the purpose of taking advantage 
of a new law providing for public subsidies. In-.every state in which 
the policy of subsidizing private charitable agencies to do the work 
of the public has been introduced, instances have been found where 
agencies have been organized for the express purpose of taking ad- 
vantage of the public subsidy.’ 

The essential points in a public subsidy are: 

1. The institution to which the subsidy is granted is at least ostensi- 
bly a charitable institution giving care to some people whose care is 
not paid for by the public officials. 

2. The public funds are given to it to assist the agency in whole or 
in part for the public charges committed to it. 


HOW SUBSIDIES GREW UP IN THE UNITED STATES 


As Professor Fetter said long ago, “The subsidy method is not a 
policy; it is an accident.” ? We have already seen that the functions 
of the state were assumed in many different ways by private indi- 
viduals and groups before the modern state was developed. With 
the breakdown of the Roman Empire the medieval church assumed 
the task of caring for the poor. Later, private organizations took the 
place of the church and the monasteries when the latter were dis- 
solved. In America the first task of the nascent state was the defense 

*See Fetter, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. VII, pp. 366, 367; Coler, 


roceedings, Nationai Conference of Charities and Correction, 1901, for instances. 
Fetter, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. VII, p. 384. 
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of its territory and people against foreign foes, then against the crimi- 
nals within; meanwhile private individuals were allowed to make the 
most of the opportunities of the new land under the protection of 
the government. Private individuals and organizations began to look 
out for the care of the helpless. The burden has always been heavy. 
As soon as the consciousness developed that the care of the helpless 
is a duty of the state, these heavily burdened institutions which had 
risen at the behest of men’s philanthropic feelings, began to feel that 
the state should take these burdens off their hands. They had, how- 
ever, their money invested in the properties. This problem of mate- 
rial vested interests might have been settled by the state—meaning the 
political unit responsible for the care of the unfortunate—buying the 
properties. However, many of ‘these institutions which had been 
caring for the dependent were religious organizations and had mixed 
with their philanthropic purposes certain religious motives. This vastly 
increase1 the difficulty. Some of them, honestly feeling that what 
they were doing and the way they were doing it was much better 
than what the state could do under the principle of the separation of 
state and church, found a way around the difficulty by suggesting 
that the state pay a part of the bills and they be allowed to continue 
their control of the institution and provide the religious teaching 
which was an essential part of their system. That suggestion created 
the subsidy problem. The legislators acquiesced in the suggestion be- 
cause it promised to be cheaper than for the state to build new build- 
ings or to buy the ones already in existence and this policy also 
satisfied those who had been bearing the burden. 

Mr. Dripps, the Executive Secretary of the Public Charities Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania, described the methods by which states usually 
developed public subsidies to private institutions thus: “Generally 
a state begins early in its history to assume the burden of one or 
more classes of dependents, and thereupon establishes and erects in- 
stitutions, which it thereafter maintains. Sooner or later these insti- 
tutions become inadequate and there is demand for additional institu- 
tions. Not infrequently other demands upon the state have so in- 
creased that it is not convenient, perhaps not even possible, to erect 
the additional institutions needed, and so private philanthropy comes 
to the aid of the state and establishes and erects institutions to help 
out, feeling all the time, however, that the work done is really the 
state’s and not the province of private philanthropy. Under these 
conditions it is almost inevitable that in due course of time an effort 
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should be made to unload the cost of such institutions upon the state, 
and unfortunately, this generally takes the form, not of asking the 
state to take over the institutions as a whole, but rather to grant 
annual appropriations toward the expense of their maintenance.” ? 

Thus, naturally, the subsidies have been fastened upon the public 
charity systems of a considerable number of our states. What was 
originally an accident must now either justify itself in the light of 
experience or make way for a system that accords better with the 
spirit of American institutions. 


EXTENT OF PUBLIC SUBSIDIES TO PRIVATE CHARITIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Professor Fetter, in 1901, reported that “Excepting possibly two 
territories and four western states, there is probably not a state in 
the Union where some aid is not given either by the state or by 
counties and cities.” 2 The amount given by state and local units as 
reported by Professor Fetter amounted to $10,984,715.° 

The later report of the Census issued in 1904 shows that of a total 
of $22,353,184 paid out of public funds to all benevolent institutions 
both public and private in 1903, $16,263,958 was paid to public institu- 
tions, while $6,089,226 was paid to private and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, or 27 plus per cent of the total in the United States to the 
latter.‘ 

The following table indicates the situation in 1914 in four of the 
states in which the subsidy system 1s most widely extended: ° 





Hospitals Sanatoria Homes, Ete. 


No. | Amount No. | Amount No. | Amount 











Connecticut ....... 23 | $ 123,875 .. | per capita 5 | $ 33,118 
Maine ............ 16 56,650 7 | $23,100 16 42,450 
Maryland ......... 24 220,500 2 31,500 45 119,750 
Pennsylvania ...... 149 | 2,528,910 5 45,000 116 427,850 





: Drips, Proceedings, Nattonal Conference of Charities and Correction, 1915, 
P. 403. 
; Fetter, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. VII, p. 360. 
_Lbid., D. 364. 
special Report: Benevolent Institutions, United States Census, 1904, p. 21. 
Fleisher, “State Money and Privately Managed Charities,” The Survey, 
October 31, 1914, p. III. 
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The most recent summary of the subsidy situation in the United 
States has been made by Mr. Alexander Fleisher. He points out that 
22 states make no appropriations whatever to privately managed char1- 
ties, 15 make such appropriations sparingly, and nine place no ap- 
parent restrictions on their grants. The Public Charities Association 
of Pennsylvania, of which Mr. Fleisher was the secretary, made a 
careful analysis of the last two groups. 

Fifteen states which made their appropriations sparingly restricted 
their appropriations to the care of a few special classes of dependents. 
These special classes were such as the states had not yet made pro- 
vision for in publicly managed institutions, and therefore in using 
them were merely resorting to such institutions until such time as 
they could undertake the task themselves. Mr. Fleisher says: 


“This is borne out by the fact that several states, notably Massachusetts, 
Michigan and New Jersey, have already gone so far as to assume complete 
respons'bility for dependent children. In 13 states the proper care of the 
tubercuious is being sought by citizens through joint action by state and 
county. Delaware and New Hampshire, although making some public 
provision for the tuberculous, have not developed adequate facilities, and 
are therefore boarding out a number of patients. 

“One of the most interesting of these apparently temporary expedients 
is the state care of fallen women in Arizona, Nevada, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. None of the older and more experienced states has regarded the 
care of fallen women as a state function. 

“The nine states in the second group do not restrict their subsidies to 
the care of special classes, but bestow their money quite miscellaneously. 
The number of institutions receiving help from these states and the amounts 
of their annual appropriations are as follows: 


Institutions Amount 
CONMECHCUE oho i os i ohne Sst i inede ss 28 $ 156,993 
WANSAS- s:5-s.oeoe koe ee tates eteve eee 61 15,000 
Kentucky *tnaac sc Paseese sascau ideas 3 70,000 
MAING: 25.5426 425s ab betes ues de ciaeees 4! 130,400 
Maryland: osc. cincswes salwatadcicas vas 82 453,450 
New Mexico .........ccccccccccccses II 22,000 
Pennsylvania .........ccccccesceucees 277 3,714,713 
Rhode Island ...........ccccccccececs 4 13,000 
West Virginia ...........-0...eeceee 3 14,700 


“Several differences of practice between this group of states and the 
former are observable. Among the nine making such miscellaneous appro- 
priations there is slight differentiation between state and private responsi- 
bility. We have already seen that a tendency to such differentiation does 
exist among the fifteen that restrict their gifts to special classes and that 
these states for the most part appear to consider their subsidies to privately 
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managed charities as mere temporary expedients pending the establishment 
of adequate facilities by the state itself. This conception of public re- 
sponsibility does not seem to enter into the policy of this second group of 
states, which appropriate money to more varied groups of charities. 

“Another difference is that whereas the first group of states shows a 
tendency to make its appropriations on a per capita basis and is often 
represented on the boards of managers of the subsidized institutions, the 
second group is more apt to make its grants in lump sums without retaining 
any control over their expenditure. These lump sums are generally for 
maintenance, though not infrequently provision is made for buildings also. 

“A third difference between these groups is that many of the first show 
a disinclination to subsidize charities operating in a local area, while few of 
the second group make any distinction between charities doing state-wide 
and those doing purely local work. Frequently hospitals, day nurseries, and 
other institutions whose very nature confines their service to narrow 
geographical limits are given help. 

“The nine states making unrestricted and miscellaneous appropriations 
also fall into two classes. The first includes those that give to but few 
institutions or that give comparatively small amounts. These are Kansas, 
Kentucky, New Mexico, Rhode Island and West Virginia. The second 
includes those that give to many institutions or that give large amounts. 
These are Connecticut, Maine, Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

“A significant difference in the policies of these smaller groups appears. 
It is that the first five states, giving to few institutions or giving only small 
amounts, tend to limit donations to one or two kinds of charities, while the 
second group spreads its money out over a heterogeneous assortment of 
institutions. Thus, of the first five, Kansas gives to sixty-one hospitals and 
homes; Kentucky to two children’s homes and one home for incurables; 
New Mexico to eleven hospitals; Rhode Island to two hospitals, one chil- 
dren’s home and one prisoners’ aid society; West Virginia to two hospitals 
and one children’s home. 

“Maryland typifies the policy of the second group. She gives to eight 
reformatories, one institution for epileptics, two for the deaf, one for the 
tuberculous, twenty-two general hospitals, two special hospitals, eleven 
homes for adults, two rescue homes, one home for incurables, twenty-two 
children’s homes, three placing-out societies, four day nurseries, and two 
homes for crippled children. 

“The lack of any differentiation between local and state-wide charities is 
strikingly seen in the four states that give large amounts or to many 
institutions. 

“These are the important facts to be borne in mind by anyone who would 
turn to the experience of the past for safe guidance in determining the 
proper relation of the state to privately managed charities. The twenty-two 
States making no appropriations to such charities include some that are 
regarded as the most advanced in their state charitable work and some that 
are regarded as backward: Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, 
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Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Wisconsin and Wyoming.” 4 

The following table from Mr. Fleisher’s article shows the situation 


in a number of these states concerning public subsidies : 


Classes of Dependents for Which the States Enumerated Make 
Appropriations to Private Charities 
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INCREASE OF SUBSIDY SYSTEM 


That the policy of subsidizing private charities once established tends 
to increase is shown by the history of the matter in Pennsylvania which 
is preéminent in its policy of caring for the state’s charges by means 
of subsidies to private organizations. 


“In Pennsylvania, for example, in 1871, 17 privately managed charitable 
institutions received from the state $239,295. For the two-year period of 
1872 and 1873 the total amount appropriated to private charities was 
$604,981.24. For the two-year period ending 1913 the Legislature of 1911 
appropriated to 275 privately managed institutions the sum of $6,249,400. 
The number of institutions had increased over two thousand per cent in 
40 years; ten times as much money was appropriated. One-tenth of the 
entire revenue of the state is to-day being given to privately managed 
institutions not under the control of the state.’’? 


ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST PUBLIC SUBSIDIES 


The debate over this question has been long and sometimes heated. 
The representatives of the subsidized institutions have usually, al- 
though not always, defended public subsidies. On the other hand, the 
members of state boards of supervision and many other public officials, 
as well as the representatives of private institutions not subsidized, 

*Fleisher, “State Money and Privately Managed Charities,” The Survey, 


October 31, 1914, pp. 110, III. . 
: a Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1915, 
p- 
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have been opposed to public subsidies. The arguments for and against 
public subsidies may be summarized as follows: 

1. It is reputed that subsidies save the state money. In case a 
state has inadequate facilities to care for its charges, private indi- 
viduals or organizations may erect institutions for the care of these 
various classes; or they may have already such institutions going. 
The state may become conscious of its duty to support these charges. 
In these cases the site and the buildings cost the state nothing. More- 
over, the private organizations are already bearing the expense of 
maintenance and on that theory the state will be called to bear only 
the additional expense caused by caring for the state’s charges. The 
private organization sees an advantage to itself in securing public 
money for the support of state charges and to the state it appears 
that the expense will be less than to build and support a new institu- 
tion. The private organizations can put the matter to the state authori- 
ties in a very strong fashion. It can argue that the state can go ahead 
and build an institution if it so desires, but it assures the state 
that it will cost it a great deal more than to pay a small subsidy to 
the private institution to care for the state’s charges. There is no 
doubt that in certain instances this argument is practically unanswer- 
able, taking into account the present only. If it could always be 
assumed that the private institution would be interested in getting the 
state’s charges off its hands as soon as the state has an institution sup- 
ported by itself, and if it could be assumed that the state in the mean- 
time would pay for its charges on a per capita basis only, the argument 
would be unanswerable. History, however, is against all these assump- 
tions. It has been shown frequently that many supported at public 
expense in private institutions when the subidy was withdrawn could 
be provided for in private families or at the expense of relatives. 

2. Subsidies prevent institutions recewing aid from the state from 
becoming state-owned and controlled, and in this way they are kept 
out of partizan politics. This argument has lost much of its cogency. 
Really the argument is a double argument. It assumes that the state 
care, is poorer in quality than the care in a private institution. In 
the second place it assumes that if it is a public institution it will 
naturally be the football of politics. However, the state-owned in- 
stitutions in the last few years have become much more efficient than 
formerly. On the second point, it is probable that politics does very 
little, if any, more harm in the case of public institutions than in the 
case of subsidized private institutions. Experience has shown that 
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as soon as a private institution begins to receive public moneys the 
public-spirited men and women who serve on its boards and other 
citizens interested in the organization find themselves drawn into an 
attempt to influence the legislators to make appropriations which the 
institution desires. 

3. It ts argued that public subsidy makes possible in many cases 
the religious and moral training of the state’s charges. This plea is 
made with special force by private institutions for children. Formerly 
this argument had much more force than at present. In the public 
institutions to-day in most cases religious and moral instruction by 
the clergy of the church to which the children may belong are given 
full opportunity to minister to them. Moreover, there is very grave 
doubt as to the constitutional right of many states to contribute public 
money for sectarian religious teachings. 

4. It is urged that private institutions relieve public charges main- 
tained, therein of the stigma of pauperism. The progress of the last 
few years in the character of our public institutions has removed the 
stigma of pauperism in practically all cases except the almshouses. 
Our great state institutions for the most part receive not only those 
unable to pay but also pay-inmates. 

5. Those in favor of public subsidies think that even were it de- 
sirable not to begin the policy of public subsidies, in many states 
public subsidies are so thoroughly established that a change is almost 
impossible. From the practical standpoint, perhaps this argument is 
the most cogent of all. The private organization can argue that 
under the encouragement of the state it has made large investments 
which it does not need for the care of those who are not state charges. 
Hence, the state would be unfair to undertake a course which would 
destroy a large part of the corporate property. However, if the state 
has made appropriations for the extension of the plant there is no 
reason why, if it 1s desirable, the state should not take over the 
institution, paying the private organization for that part of the value 
of the institution which the state has not already contributed. That 
would leave the private organization free to develop its own institu- 
tion for the care of those who are not public charges. 

This argument brings into clear view some of the difficulties which 
grow out of a system of public subsidies to private agencies. The 
private institution in the first place argues that it will save the state 
money by caring for the state’s charges until the state can make such 
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arrangements as it wishes for their care in its own institution. Then 
after the state has done so it argues that it has vested interest in a 
plant which the state will destroy if the relationship ceases. Further- 
more, when once the policy of public subsidy has fastened its hold 
upon a state, experience has shown that the pressure for subsidies is 
so great upon the legislators that the state’s own institutions are 
starved. For example, Dr. Haviland of New York state, in a study of 
all the institutions in Pennsylvania found that while the state institu- 
tions for the insane were quite superior to the average institution 
maintained by a city or county, nevertheless that in almost every legis- 
lature it was very difficult to secure appropriations for necessary im- 
provements and extensions for the state institutions. The private 
subsidized institutions had a strong lobby backing the appropriations 
for subsidies while the state institutions had no one to plead for 
them except the State Board of Charities. Furthermore, in that state 
subsidized institutions are so much more numerous than state institu- 
tions that many more legislators were living in localities possessing 
subsidized agencies than those living in communities having state 
agencies, and therefore were moved by local pride to work for appro- 
priations for the private institutions. 

The danger of the subsidy plan is clearly indicated in the figures 
already given, showing the increase of subsidy paid out of state funds 
between 1871 and 1913. When the policy of public subsidy has once 
fastened itself upon the state the number of institutions subsidized 
and the amounts appropriated to them shows a constant increase. The 
policy of public subsidies, therefore, 1s inimical to the development 
of public institutions. 

6. It ts contended that private institutions are much more careful 
in ascertaining whether those who apply for admission are entitled 
to free treatment than are public inststutions. This argument assumes 
that those in charge of the spending of public money are less careful 
about its expenditure than those who are spending the money of 
people who give in large amounts and hold them more strictly re- 
sponsible for the expenditure. This argument holds, perhaps, with 
reference to the institutions which are owned and financed exclusively 
by private benevolence. It is very doubtful, however, whether it 
amounts to much when public moneys are received by the private 
institution for expenditure. 

Opponents of the subsidy system insist’ 
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1. It discourages private benevolences. Long ago Dr. Amos G. 
Warner pointed out that: 

“Individual contributors dislike to have their mites lost in the abundance 
of a public appropriation. Almost without exception those institutions that 
have received public aid the longest and the most constantly receive least 
from private contributors. In looking up the history of a considerable 
number of institutions, it was found that after the public became a con- 
tributor, private contributions fell off from year to year, not only relatively, 
but absolutely, and in some cases ceased altogether.” + 


Every experience indicates that the subsidies dry up the gifts from 
private individuals. If the class for whom the private institution is 
caring at the public expense is a legitimate public charge, then because 
of the drawbacks incident to subégidies, the public should provide the 
institution and care for these charges. 

2. Subsidies have resulted frequently in the reason of mstitutions 
not at all needed. Let a law be passed providing for public subsidies 
for the care of a certain type of dependents and immediately there 
will spring up in the state institutions whose ostensible purpose is to 
care for these people but which would not have risen had it not 
been for the attractiveness of the subsidy. This has been especially 
true of privately owned hospitals but is true also of other institutions. 

3. Because of the numerous institutions which may plead for public 
money on the ground that they are doing a public service as great 
as the institution to which a subsidy is given and by reason of the 
tendency to retain in subsidized institutions inmates who are not 
proper public charges or should be disposed of otherwise, the expense 
of the subsidy policy is likely to grow to proportions altogether beyond 
the sums which would be needed by a carefully administered series 
of state institutions. The tables and facts cited in a previous para- 
graph tend to confirm this statement. Moreover, the money thus used 
is withdrawn from other worthy projects of the state. It also results 
in provision for certain sections of the state and the neglect of other 
sections; in provision for certain classes and neglect of others equally 
worthy. 

4. Subsidies confuse people’s minds as to the discrimination be- 
tween public charities and private charities. Where shall the line 
be drawn as to what is a public charge and what is properly the 
responsibility of a private organization? 

5. The subsidy system also tends to block all attempts to improve 

* American Charities, 2d ed., p. 423. 
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the charitable work of the state. Any criticism of private institutions 
not only is resented by the organization conducting them but often 
by the state authorities charged with their supervision. This is well 
illustrated in the experience of the city and state of New York. More- 
over, attempt to introduce unified systems of accounting are objected to. 


PRACTICAL PRINCIPLES IN DEALING WITH SUBSIDIES? 


The principles which should govern in dealing with subsidies have 
been well expressed by a student of the question, thus: 


“In the first place, of course, those states which have been so fortunate 
as to avoid entering upon this sea of troubles should keep out of it. 

“Second: Wherever there is any indication of the possibility of doing 
away with it, even when it has been started, this should by all means be done. 

“Third: Where it has become so firmly established that the practical 
difficulties in the way of its complete elimination seem insurmountable, every 
effort should be made to so regulate its use as to minimize the evils which 
flow from it. : 

“Fourth: Any change from the present system must be gradual and care- 
fully considered. ... 

“Fifth: ‘Public moneys,’ so far as possible, ‘should be disbursed only upon 
the basis of pro rata payment measured by specific services performed and 
this basis should be made uniform for all institutions performing similar 
work.’ For example, it has frequently been urged that ‘The aggregate 
amount contributed to hospitals should be proportioned on a per capita and 
per diem basis for free patients and should be divided proportionately to 
such service among all incorporated and well-managed institutions.’ It has 
also been recommended, “That any per capita rates should diminish as the 
number of inmates increases.’ 

“Sixth: No appropriations should be made to private institutions for 
buildings or equipment, but only for maintenance. 

“Seventh: Wherever feasible, public institutions should be placed in the 
charge of unsalaried boards of managers, in this way gaining for these 
institutions many of the advantages usually claimed for private institutions 
receiving state aid. 

“Eighth: Practically every state in the Union has assumed a special re- 
sponsibility for certain classes of its dependents; the dependent insane and 
feeble-minded, and, to a certain extent, at least, prisoners, are almost always 
among these classes of state wards. Generally there are also certain hospi- 
tals and other institutions supported solely by the state. The first duty of 
any legislative body, so far as the dependent classes are concerned, is to 
see to it that adequate appropriation is made for all institutions and charities 
coming within the general classifications just mentioned. As a practical 


*For a good discussion of this subject see Dripps, Proceedings, National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, 1915, pp. 465-473. 
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program for dealing with privately-managed institutions accustomed to 
receive state aid for some time past the following might be suggested: 

“rt, Under no circumstances should any such institution receive more than 
recommended by the body specially charged by law with the supervision of 
the charities of the state. 

“2, No private institution not heretofore the recipient of state aid should 
hereafter receive any assistance from the state. 

“3. Even as to institutions which have heretofore received state aid, 
aid should be absolutely refused upon the presentation of satisfactory 
evidence that any such institution is either unnecessary or distinctly inefh- 
cient in the performance of its functions. 

“4. After consideration has been given to all institutions, and tentative 
amounts agreed upon for each recommended for state aid, if the sum total 
to be appropriated for such purposes is found to be too large for the revenues 
available, there should not be a general horizontal cutting down of all appro- 
priations, but any such deduction should be apportioned in whatever way 
seems proper among the privately-managed institutions recommended for 
state aid. 

“s. Finally, a definite effort should be made gradually to reduce the 
number of private institutions receiving state aid, and, second, the amount 
appropriated annually to each such institution. 

“Ninth: The charitable need of each state should be studied from a state- 
wide standpoint. 

“Tenth: The body charged with the supervision of the charitable work of 
the state should be granted adequate powers and a staff of experts sufficient 
for satisfactory inspection and visitorial work among the various institutions 
throughout the state. 

“Eleventh: This supervisory body should be authorized and instructed 
to formulate for each class of institutions under its charge minimum re- 
quirements to which all institutions of the same class should be made to 
conform as a prerequisite to receiving the annual license which should be 
required for every such institution. In the formulation of these requirements 
care should be taken to leave ample room for initiative on the part of the 
various institutions. 

“Twelfth: No charter should be granted for any new charitable under- 
taking without the approval of this supervisory body being first obtained. 

“Thirteenth: No state aid should be granted to any private institution 
not duly licensed by the supervisory body, as above suggested. 

“Fourteenth: A uniform system of accounting should be required for all 
charitable institutions of the same class, whether public or private. 

“Fifteenth: A studied effort should be made to enlist the interest of 
private citizens in all public charities. Only as the result of a well-developed 
sense of community responsibility will this and the many other difficult 
problems connected with the care of the vast multitude of dependents in 
every one of our states be satisfactorily solved.” 1 


*Dripps, Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1915, 
PP. 405-473. 
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The tendency where subsidies exist has been to limit them to pay- 
ment on the basis of services rendered per capita. Neglect of super- 
vision of the subsidized institutions seems to result in increase of 
appropriations, while careful supervision of the institutions subsidized 
results in keeping people out of the institutions who should not appro- 
priately be there and in getting them out into normal family life as 
soon as possible. The situation in Washington, D. C., illustrates this 
point. Said Mr. McFarland before the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction in 1906: 


“The experience in the District of Columbia with reference to appropria- 
tions for buildings and grounds further illustrates the tendencies observed 
in appropriations for maintenance. In the period from 1880 to 1892, the 
period prior to the Superintendent of Charities, and hence prior to any 
general public supervision, the total amount appropriated for buildings and 
grounds for public institutions was only $155,000, while the amount appro- 
priated during the same period for buildings and grounds for private 
institutions was almost double the amount, the exact amount being $300,000. 
After 1892, the year in which the first Superintendent of Charities was 
appointed, up to the present time, the development has been in the other 
direction, and the amount appropriated for buildings and grounds for public 
institutions was nearly three times that appropriated for similar purposes for 
private institutions. The exact amounts were as follows: For public insti- 
tutions, $1,156,000; for private institutions, $392,000.” 2 


RECENT TENDENCIES CONCERNING PUBLIC SUBSIDIES 


Following the long discussion of the matter in the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction and elsewhere, a decided check 
has been given to the establishment of public subsidies and students 
of the question have increasingly advocated the limitation of the 
subsidy system wherever that can be done in states and cities where 
it exists. 

Mr. George Wilson, Secretary of the Board of Charities of the 
District of Columbia, in 1911, on the basis of the five years’ experience 
since Mr. McFarland spoke of the situation there, says: 


“The conclusion of our board from experience in the District of Columbia 
is that the best system is to have purely public institutions for the per- 
formance of all work supported by public appropriations; but that appro- 
priations to private institutions, if we must have such appropriations, are 
better made upon the basis of services rendered, under contract or otherwise, 


*MacFarland, Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 
1906, p. 232. 
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than upon the system of granting lump sum appropriations not based upon 
any definite requirements as to service or public control as to the reception 
of beneficiaries.” + 


As the result of a growing appreciation of the evils of public sub- 
sidies, Colorado, Louisiana, Montana, Texas, Ilinois, and Wyoming 
have put a prohibition of public subsidies to private charities into their 
constitutions. However, some states have put only partial restrictions 
on their legislators as to subsidizing private charities. For example, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and 
South Dakota require a two-thirds vote for such appropriations. In 
spite of this limitation, two of these states in 1914 were still making 
such appropriations. California, New York, and Virginia in their con- 
stitutions forbid appropriations except to special groups of institu- 
tions.” 


SUMMARY 


Out of the debate on this question, we may summarize, in the words 
of Mr. Fleisher, the following points: 


“The state should provide first for the care of those groups that are 
properly state wards; 

“No appropriations should be made to charities under private manage- 
ment until the reasonable needs of the charities managed and supported by 
the state have been fully met and an adequate system of state institutions 
developed (it may safely be said that no state can now foresee the arrival 
of such a blessed time). 

“In order to accomplish such a program in the states that at present give 
state appropriations to privately managed institutions the following policies 
should be adopted: 


No appropriation should be made to any institution whose work 
is not state-wide and which in the natural operation of its functions 
does not receive wards from the entire state; 

No lump sum gifts should be made and all appropriations should 
be in return for service rendered, on a pro rata basis; such service 
to be measured by the free work done on the order of a proper 
public official. 


“In the case of some institutions it will perhaps be necessary to arrange 
for a gradual reduction of appropriations. The first step is for the state 
to add no new institutions to the list. The suggestion made by the Board 
of State Aid and Charities of Maryland that appropriations be made for one 


1 Wilson, “Supervision of Private Charities,” Proceedings, National Confer- 
cnce_of Charities and Correction, 1911, p: 38. 

Fleisher, “State Money and Privately Managed Charities,” The Survey, 
October 31, 1914, p. 112. 
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year and thereafter be discontinued, is perhaps too severe. It may be 
advisable to allow the adjustment to cover a period of four years with a 
25 per cent reduction of appropriations after each year. 

“Tt is to be hoped that the states that have avoided the pitfalls inherent 
in state appropriations to privately managed charity will continue to do so. 
Social workers should guide them in the policy that insists that state money 
support state wards.” ? 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1, Public Subsidies to Private Institutions for the Care of the Dependent. 
Fetter, Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 
1901, p. 118. 

2. Ascertain the Number of Private Charitable Institutions Subsidized from 
Public Funds in Your State; in Your County. 

3. Compare the Amounts of Public Funds Spent on Public Charges in 
Private Institutions and in Public Institutions in Your State, or City. 

4. Has the Amount Spent on Public Subsidies Increased or Diminished in 
the Last Ten Years? 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1. Define a public subsidy. 

How did public subsidies arise? 

3. Give figures showing the extent of public subsidies in charity work in 

the United States. 

State briefly the arguments for and against public subsidies. 

Evaluate these arguments for and against public subsidies. 

State what you consider the five most important principles which should 

govern public subsidies. 

7. What has been the recent tendency with respect to public subsidies for 
private charities? 


s 


ek dale 


*Fleisher, “State Money and Privately Managed Charities,” The Survey, 
October 31, 1914, p. 112. He inclines to the opinion, however, that “the contract 
relation,” which term he uses to get around the term “subsidy,” reserving 
the latter term to describe lump sum subsidies, may be justifiable in some 
instances to be determined by local conditions to use private institutions for the 
care of public charges. 


CHAPTER XVII 
STATE SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION 


N the last chapter we have seen how it was most natural that the 

public authority should wish to exercise some supervision over the 
subsidized agency. But the state has a responsibility not only for the 
money it contributes to a private agency, but also for the welfare of 
the wards of the agency. Another, motive leading to a demand for the 
public supervision of private charities is the protection of the individuals 
ministered to by the agency. In a number of institutions it was found 
that proper care was not given to the inmates. Child-placing societies 
were noc careful in the investigations of the homes into which children 
were placed. In consequence, suffering resulted. This aroused public 
indignation and led to a demand for public supervision. Moreover, 
the state and county institutions themselves needed supervision and 
unification of purpose. 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF BOARDS OF STATE SUPERVISION 
AND CONTROL " 


With the development of state charitable and correctional institu- 
tions, the need arose for the investigation of conditions in these in- 
stitutions. At first the state institution was under the control of a 
local board of trustees. In some states, in the beginning, no super- 
vision was provided except such as the governor could give. The 
legislature frequently felt the responsibility of investigating condi- 
tions in the state institutions and therefore appointed investigating or 
visiting committees from among members of the legislature to visit and 
report upon conditions in the state institutions. Such an arrangement 
was bound, sooner or later, to give place to more efficient supervision. 

The first State Board of Charities in the United States was appointed 
in Massachusetts in 1863. It arose out of the following circumstances: 

Massachusetts had a very strict law of settlement which raised many 
disputes between the various towns and cities of the state as to an 
individual’s residence. Moreover, because of this strict law a large 
number of people drifting into the state had no legal settlement for 
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purposes of poor relief. One of the objects of the board was to care 
for these nonresident dependents, or “alien poor.” 

A part of these nonresidents came from the very large number of 
immigrants who had been for a number of years coming into Massa- 
chusetts. While there had been a “State Alien Commission” whose 
business it was to care for dependents without legal settlement, and 
who had some control over the establishments for the state dependents, 
it was felt that the care of state dependents would better be in the 
hands of a single board. 

Moreover, a chaotic condition prevailed in the state institutions. 
While the governor and the members of the council were supposed 
to supervise the institutions, they had many other duties and were not 
particularly skilled in charitable work, therefore, their supervision 
was very general and superficial. 

At first the board’s membership consisted of seven men. It had 
as salaried officials, a secretary, a general agent, besides several clerks. 
When organized, the board was charged with the duty of acting as 
a commission for “aliens” to handle the state paupers who had no 
settlement in any of the towns of the state. It also was authorized 
to inspect and report on all the charitable and correctional work done 
in state institutions. These institutions still remained under the direct 
control of local boards of trustees. The state board also had super- 
vision of the county jails. Thus, at its beginning, this board had to 
attack the problem of examining some 18,000 nonresident dependents, 
of removing two or three thousand persons a year, of securing from 
some 330 cities and towns returns of public charges, and of inspecting 
three hospitals for the insane, four state almshouses containing about 
2,000 state paupers, three reformatory institutions for youth, the state 
prison, a score of local prisons, and five other state institutions, such 
as for the blind, deaf-mutes, etc. 

In 1867, two states, namely, New York and Ohio, followed the ex- 
ample of Massachusetts, and established state boards. In New York 
this State board was called at first the State Commissioners of Public 
Charities. It arose out of the necessity of controlling local selfishness 
and jealousy and indifference to the welfare of the poor. The bad 
condition of the insane in the county poorhouses was presented to the 
legislature by a special committee of the Senate and aroused a sense 
of the necessity of properly supervising these local institutions. 

At first the board had visitorial and supervisory powers only and 

* Brackett, Supervision and Education in Charity, New York, 1903, pp. 20-22. 
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could visit only the charitable and correctional institutions receiving 
state aid, and county and city poorhouses. Its powers were broadened 
somewhat in later years and in 1873 its name was changed to the 
State Board of Charities. Until 1889, when a State Commission in 
Lunacy was appointed, it had supervision of the care of the insane. 
Prisons were never under its care as they were in Massachusetts. 
Both the Massachusetts and the New York boards made and published 
valuable studies on child saving, insanity, idiocy, causes of pauperism, 
etc. 

In Ohio, interest in a Board of State Charities was inspired by a 
member of the legislature who had visited a number of the state in- 
stitutions and observed the loose way in which they were managed. 
The objects of the first board, therefore, were to bring economy into 
the management of the institutions, to improve the quality of the 
care which they gave to the wards of the state, to study the causes 
of patperism, and to lead in the endeavor to lessen these evils. It 
was to visit and report on all institutions maintained by public money, 
including the charitable, the correctional and the penal. In 1872 it 
was abolished but was reorganized in 1876, this time with a paid sec- 
retary. 

All three of these boards supervised practically all the state institu- 
tions caring for the dependent, the defective, and, except in New 
York, the criminal. As time went on, in Massachusetts, New York, 
and Ohio some of the functions were given to separate boards. In 
all of them the object was supervision, for the most part, not control. 
They were chiefly educational in their aims rather than administrative. 
However, in Massachusetts, as we have seen, the board was given 
administrative authority in the care of the “state poor.” 

Rather rapidly after 1870 New York and Massachusetts were imi- 
tated by other states. Pennsylvania and Illinois established state 
boards in 1869, and in these five states where state boards existed in 
1870, almost two-fifths of the population of the country was to be 
found. In 1871 Michigan and Wisconsin, in 1873 Connecticut, in 1883 
Minnesota, in 1889 Indiana and North Carolina, in 1891 Colorado and 
Oregon, in 1895 New Hampshire, in 1896 Tennessee, and in 1897 
Missouri established state boards. The process of organizing state 
boards of either supervision or control has gone on to the present 
time.? 

* Brackett, Supervision and Education in Charity, Chap. IT. 
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EXTENT OF STATE BOARDS 


In 1913, 36 states, and the District of Columbia, had some kind of 
board for the supervision or control of the charitable and correctional 
institutions. In five others the governor supervised the state institu- 
tions caring for the poor, the insane, and the criminals. In one 
state, Alabama, there was an inspector of jails, almshouses, cotton 
mills, and factories. In Georgia there was a legislative committee 
whose duties were those of general supervision, especially of institu- 
tions for children. In Idaho, the State Board of Health inspected 
state institutions, especially hospitals for the insane, and the Idaho 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home. In Utah, in addition to the governor, there 
was a Board of Insanity for the management of the state mental hos- 
pitals and for the supervision and control of all the insane persons in the 
state, and a Commission for the Adult Blind. In two states, New Jer- 
sey and Oklahoma, supervision was given by a Commissioner of Chari- 
ties and Correction. In one, Nevada, there was no supervisory body 
for the state, each institution being in charge of its board of trustees. 
In some of the states there were a number of boards having different 
functions and often dealing with various classes of dependents, while 
in other states the different institutions were all under the one 
board. For example, in California, there was a State Board of Chari- 
ties and Correction, having the supervision of the state, county and mu- 
nicipal charitable, correctional, and penal institutions; having also the 
inspection of state-aided institutions for children and the supervision 
of public officers of poor relief, the granting of permits for child 
placing, and licenses for maternity hospitals and homes. There was 
also a State Board of Control to inspect the construction, condition and 
accounts of state institutions and of state-aided institutions, and the 
investigation of claims for state aid for institutions for children. It 
had also a Commission in Lunacy for the supervision of state and 
private institutions for the insane and institutions for the feeble- 
minded, epileptic, and idiotic. It was also charged with the examina- 
tion of inmates of almshouses as to sanity, and the enforcement of laws 
relating to mental defectives.? 


*Georgia, Idaho, Mississippi, New Mexico, and Utah. Georgia in 1919 set 
up a State Welfare Board. 

Summary of State Laws Relating to Dependent Classes, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Washington, 1914, pp. 312-32I. 
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THE CHARACTER OF THE STATE BOARDS 


Of the 37 states’ having boards of supervision or control, in 1913 
there were 23 with boards merely to supervise and inspect, while 19 had 
boards whose major function was to administer the state institutions.” 

In 1923 three states had no general state board of any sort. Eleven 
had unsalaried supervisory boards corresponding to the old board of 
charity. Ten had boards which directly administered the state insti- 
tutions, which were either ex-officio or unpaid, and which correspond 
in function to the board of control. Four had two or more coordinate 
separate boards, one of which was intended to supervise the other or 
another. Ten had departments of public welfare, eight carrying that 
or a somewhat similar name.*® 


DIFFERENCES IN FUNCTIONS OF STATE ‘BOARDS 


Fo: a long time after their origin in Massachusetts in 1863 State 
Boards of Charities received the approbation from all those who were 
interested in state supervision of charitable and correctional work. 
Recently, however, a great many other experiments in state supervision 
have been tried. In general we may say that there are at present in the 
United States six general types of supervision. They are as follows: 

1. A few of the states have no special boards of supervision but 
have committees of the legislature or the governor charged in the law 
with this responsibility. The inadequacy of this system, however, has 
become apparent and only a few of the backward states in charitable 
and correctional affairs continue this obsolete method. 

2. State Boards of Charities. The oldest form of specialized board 
for the supervision of charitable and correctional institutions, the State 
Board of Charities still obtains in a good many of our states, perhaps in 
the majority. Under this system an unpaid board of charities is ap- 
pointed to have supervision over the public institutions of the state. 
Its function is to study the actual administration of charitable and 
correctional agencies and to make suggestions to those in immediate 
charge of their conduct for their improvement. Originally the idea 


1The District of Columbia is counted here as a state. It has a District 
Commission, which is practically a board of control. 

* The discrepancy in the figures is due to the fact that some states have both 
boards of control to administer the institutions and also a separate board of 
supervision and investigation. Summary of the State Laws, etc., pp. 312-332. 

Breckenridge, “Summary of the Present State Systems for the Organization 
and Administration of Public Welfare,” Annuals, American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Vol. CV, No. 194 (January, 1923), pp. 99, 100. 
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was that their supervision should extend only to public institutions. 
Gradually, however, their supervision has been extended to private 
agencies also dealing with wards of the state. In a number of the 
states having state boards of charities certain administrative features 
have been added to the duties of the board. 

3. State Boards of Control. The State Board of Control was the 
first invention which contended with the State Board of Charities as 
a method of conducting and supervising the charitable institutions of 
the state, and supervising the private agencies. Under this system a 
state board is charged not only with the supervision of the institution, 
but with the actual administration of those institutions. Under this 
system instead of each state institution having its own board of trustees, 
whose work is supervised by the State Board of Charities, each institu- 
tion is actually managed by the Board of Control. Thus you have cen- 
tralized administration for the entire state so far as the state institutions 
are concerned. In addition to the actual administration of the state 
institutions this board is also charged in most states with the supervision 
of public institutions, whether under the county, thé city, the state, or 
the town auspices. It also takes over the function of supervising the 
private agencies. The members of this board devote their entire time 
to the matter and are paid, whereas the members of the state boards of 
charities are unpaid and devote only a part of their time to the work. 

4. Separate boards to supervise groups of state and private imsti- 
tutions. This form of supervision has arisen in those states where 
there are numerous state and private institutions and agencies. There 
are three quite well defined fields, viz., the charitable group, the correc- 
tional group, and the mental group, in these more populous states. 
Consequently, in order to relieve these boards of the enormous amount 
of work required of them, in some states, notably New York and 
Massachusetts, each of these fields is supervised by a separate board. 
Each of these boards has certain functions that relate to the private 
institutions in the state. 

5. Recently another form of supervising agency has arisen. This 
is the Commission of Charities and Correction which originated in 
Oklahoma, and was then adopted in New Jersey. In the latter state 
it is now called the State Department of Institutions and Agencies, and 
was inaugurated in 1918. In effect it is very much like a State Board 
of Charities except that rather unusual powers are given to the board 
and to the commissioner, who is the executive officer of this board. 
It is usually an unpaid board. Under a far-sighted and tactful com- 
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missioner this form of supervision has worked with exceptional effi- 
ciency in New Jersey. 

6. State Welfare Departments. Recently State Welfare Depart- 
ments have been experimented with in a number of states. In Illinois 
this is a department of the State Government with the head of it a 
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By courtesy of Odum and Willard, Systems of Public Welfare, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., 1925, p. 174. 


member of the Governor’s cabinet. Plainly it is a political arrangement, 
since the commissioner changes with each change of governor. It takes 
various forms in different states. In Illinois it directly supervises the 
various state institutions and the public and private agencies, usually 
coming under the care of a Board of Control or a Board of Charities. 
In Massachusetts, however, the three boards originally in charge of 
the three great groups of state institutions are still in existence as state 
departments and are codrdinated by the Supervisor of Administration 
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and certain of the state departments. In some states the board directly 
administers the institutions, while in others it merely supervises. In 
order that the organization of a number of these different boards of 
public welfare or departments of public welfare may be clearly under- 
stood, a number of diagrams are introduced.!. The one on page 248 is a 
diagram of the Massachusetts organization for public welfare. In this 
diagram “E” is the Department of Health, “G” is the Department of 
Correction, “I” is the Department of Public Welfare with which we 
are here concerned, and “P” is the department of mental diseases; 
“B” is the Department of Supervisor of Administration, and “C” repre- 
sents certain state departments which have control over specific activi- 
ties. Through “B” and “C,” especially through “B,” these various 
state departments concerned with public welfare, are coordinated. 

The diagram on page 249 is of the Department of Welfare of Penn- 
sylvania. It is so detailed that no explanation is necessary. 

Tha. on page 250 is of the State Board of Charities and Public 
Welfare of North Carolina. This is a supervising board entirely, very 
much like the original Massachusetts State Board of Charities which 
is still retained in Indiana, except that it has very many more duties. 

The following diagram is of New Jersey. It is called the State 
Department of Institutions and Agencies. “B” represents the unsala- 
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New Jersey 
By courtesy of Odum and Willard, sapere of Public Welfare, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 1925, p. 106. 
ried boards of control, ‘“C’’ the Commissioner, who is the central figure 
in this organization, “D” the boards of trustees of the various state 


*For detailed explanation of these plans see Odum and Willard, Systems of 
Public Welfare, pp. 77-87. 
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institutions, and “H” the institution. “E” is the State Board of 
Children’s Guardians, and “F” the secretary of that board. 

The diagram on page 254 represents the Board of Control organiza- 
tion in Minnesota. A somewhat similar plan exists in a number of 
other states. This is really not a department of public welfare but 
functions somewhat in that way and is more closely allied to the public 
welfare department of Illinois in that it is appointed directly by the 
Governor and oftentimes board members are political appointees, a 
condition which can be controlled only by a public opinion which is 
awake to the necessity of good care for the State’s wards. 

It is plainly apparent that in the United States a number of experi- 
ments are going on in state supervision of charitable and correctional 
institutions and agencies. What will be the outcome only experience 
can tell.1 On the functions of a state board, however, there is less 
debate. The main object is the improvement of the service given to 
the wards of the state by means of supervision of an expert body some- 
what removed from direct administrative control. _ 


SUPERVISION OF PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS RECEIVING PUBLIC MONEYS 


In a number of the states, to one of these state boards has been given 
the right to supervise private charitable organizations. This supervision 
usually began with supervision of subsidized private charities. Says 
Mr. Wilson, Secretary of the District Board of Charities of Wash- 
ington, D. C., “The right of public supervision of private institutions 
in receipt of public funds has long been generally recognized and 
exercised.”’ ? 


Practically all the states that grant public money to private institu- 
tions now provide for their supervision.’ Such supervision is necessary 


_ *As a sample of the recent literature on this subject see Conant, “Difficulties 
in the Administration of Public Welfare Departments and Their Remedy,” 
Proceedings, National Conference of Social Work, 1924, p. 551; Haggerty, 
“Legislative Oversight,” Ibid., p. 557; Potter, “Recent Developments in the Or- 
ganization and Operation of Public Welfare Departments: The Bureau System,” 
bid., p. 563; Lewis, “The Single Department Plan,” /bid., p. 565; Hall, “The 
Board of Control Plan,” Jbid., p. 569; Johnson, “The Work of A Commissioner 
of Public Welfare,” Jbid., 1922, p. 437; Benjamin, “The North Carolina Plan,” 
The Survey, September 15, 1922, p. 705; “Kentucky Charities,” The Survey, 
August 16, 1920, p. 636; Upson, “State Reorganization,” The oer May 21, 
1921, p. 234; Odum and Willard, Systems of Public Welfare, Chapel Hill, 
_C,, 1925; The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Vol. CV, No. 194 (January, 1923). 
: Wilson, Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1911, 
. 36. 
*Ibid., p. 37. 
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in order to insure the public that its money is properly expended by the 
private organization. As we have already indicated in the previous 
chapter, large sums of money early were expended by the municipalities 
and some states for the care of dependents in private institutions. 
Before there was public supervision, numerous abuses arose in these 
institutions. For example, in some of the institutions for the care of 
foundlings, investigation showed there was a death rate of 97 per cent 
of the infants received. Unsupervised private charities in receipt of 
public funds often develop abuses both costly to the public and inimical 
to the best interests of the inmates. Public supervision has quite largely 
eliminated these abuses. While it can never eliminate entirely the evils 
inherent in the subsidy system, it can and has in many cases reduced 
the evils to a minimum. 


SUPERVISION OF PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS NOT RECEIVING PUBLIC MONEYS 


The right of public supervision of private institutions not in receipt 
of public funds has not been so generally recognized or exercised.? 
Increasingly, however, the right of the state to supervise the work of 
private charities has been recognized. Thus, Ohio and Massachusetts 
have endeavored to provide for state control over voluntary charities. 
In the National Conference in 1916, in discussing the chartering and 
fiscal control by state authority of voluntary charities, Mr. Williams 
said: “The Ohio legislature has given special attention to this subject 
and has passed a law which makes possible an effort to standardize the 
work of all these associations. This law provides that no institution or 
association which may have for one of its objects the care of children 
or the placement of children in foster homes, may incorporate with- 
out the consent of the Board of State Charities first having been 
secured. This wise provision has not only made it possible for this 
board to prevent the incorporation of useless or vicious organizations, 
but it has presented to the board an opportunity to suggest policies 
which should govern the work of new institutions, so that to a greater 
extent they may meet the real need of the community. 

“The Ohio law also provides for the inspection and the study of 
every child-caring institution, and the annual certification by this board 
is a requisite. The statute furthermore provides a penalty for any 
person soliciting money or receiving children on behalf of such unin- 


* Ibid, 
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dorsed institution.” ? This policy has been adopted by a large number 
of states. 


LESSONS LEARNED FROM THE EXPERIENCE OF THESE BOARDS 


Certain methods are still under debate. It is perfectly clear that the 
establishment of boards of supervision or control has lessened many of 
the difficulties earlier apparent in institutions for the care of dependents. 

In the Supervision of State Institutions, for example, standards 
of care, very much higher than ever before, have been established. 
Again, the petty graft that once was charged against state institutions 
is no longer possible. Furthermore, the state board has been the means 
whereby experiments in other states of the Union and in other parts 
of the world have been made known to the trustees of state institutions. 

In the case of boards of control and some state boards of super- 
vision a centralized method of purchasing for the institutions has led 
to important economies. Again, a state board makes possible the easy 
transfer of an inmate in an institution who really belongs in another 
institution, as for example, an insane person in the state’s prison or an 
epileptic in the state public school for dependent children. 

In the Supervision of Private Charitable Institutions. In 1911, 
Mr. Wilson, Secretary of the District Board of Charities, Washington, 
D. C., made an investigation concerning the practice of the various 
states in supervising private charities. He received replies from 38 
states, and the District of Columbia. In 18 of them there was no law 
whatsoever on the supervision of private charities. Seven had laws 
providing for the supervision of private charities receiving public 
funds.?, Only to a very limited degree in the states studied by Mr. 
Wilson has the principle of supervision of private charities, except 
children’s agencies, not in receipt of subsidies been recognized. Only 
one state of those replying to his inquiries had provided legal authority 
for thoroughgoing and effective supervision. Three other states recog- 
nize in law the principle of the supervision of all charities in the state. 
Nine other states required supervision of certain phases of charity 
work by private organizations, such as the care of the insane, the care 
of minor children, and the work of maternity homes. In practically 
all cases these laws are of recent origin. Mr. Wilson adds: “I think 


*Chartering and Fiscal Control by State Authority of Voluntary Charities,” 
Williams, Proceedings, National Conference of Charsties and Correction, 1916, 


. 321 ff. 
PE Wilson, Ibid., 1911, p. 36. 
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it may be safely said, however, that the sentiment in favor of the super- 
vision of all charitable work is growing, and that we may expect to see 
the principle more and more recognized in the statutes of the various 
states from year to year.’ For example, in Massachusetts, all private 
charitable corporations are required to report to the Department of 
Public Welfare annually in detail. With the consent of the charitable 
organization it may be inspected by the department, and most of them 
are inspected. The department also controls the incorporation of every 
private charity and makes a report to the secretary of the common- 
wealth upon the advisability of permitting the incorporation. This 
state also employs three supervisors of the activities of private agencies.” 


ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST STATE SUPERVISION OF PRIVATE 
INSTITUTIONS 


In the National Conference of Charities and Correction there has 
been a long debate on this question of public supervision of private 
charities. In general, it may be said that the members of state boards 
of charities are for the most part in favor of state supervision of 
private charities. Says Mr. Wilson: “Regardless of whether the state 
or private organizations can best conduct charitable work, I think it 
must be recognized that all charity work is a matter of public concern. 
The state is the only agency representing all the people and the only 
agency, therefore, that can properly be entrusted with the supervision of 
work of a public character. The right of the state to supervise private 
corporations is being recognized more and more in other fields of 
activity.” § 

Opposition to public supervision of private charitable organizations 
until recently appeared, however, in any discussion of the subjeet. So 
far as the Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction reveal the sentiment, opposition seems to be voiced by those 
who fear that public supervision will injure rather than help the private 
charities. For example, Rev. Biederman, in 1911, argued that while 
private institutions receiving public moneys should be supervised by 
state authorities because they are not, strictly speaking, either “private” 
or “charitable,” the strictly private charities, i. e., those which solicit 


* Wilson, Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1911 


P. 39. 

Conant, “The ‘Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare,” The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. CV, No. 194 
(January, 1923), p. 121. 

*Ibid., p. 39. 
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money from their members only and not from the public at large— 
chiefly church or lodge organizations—“deserve to be left alone by the 
state. They are amply able to inspect themselves.” He argues that 
such state supervision is paternalistic, “is an unnecessary and an almost 
insulting infringement of private, personal liberty,” and “an unwar- 
ranted interference with religious liberty.” ? 

Arguments in Favor of State Supervision of Private Charities 
may be summarized as follows: 

I. It is the duty of the state to see that its wards are adequately 
and humanely provided for. 

2. Through supervision the state will be able to get exact information 
as to the extent and character of public dependents by requiring accurate 
reports and statistics from all institutions. 

3. The state cannot discharge its duty in seeing that dependents are 
properly cared for unless it does supervise the private charities in whose 
care is so large a number of the people. In many states there are many 
more in private than in public institutions. For example, the State Board 
of Massachusetts supervised 753 private charitable corporations in 1910. 
In 1913 the legislature of Pennsylvania appropriated money to 275 
institutions in that state. In New York State, 800 private organizations 
reported to the State Board until the supreme court decided that they 
should not do so. As dependents these people are wards of the state 
for the proper care of whom the state has the ultimate responsibility. 
Therefore, it must supervise their care. Those who object to state 
supervision of private charities are usually representatives of charities 
carried on by religious bodies and assume that the state has no such 
responsibility. Their point of view is that charity is secondary to 
religious training. To those who insist on state supervision, the 
problem is one of proper treatment of the dependent, not primarily 
a religious question. With the latter the state has nothing to do except 
to provide the charter under which a religious organization operates. 
With the care of the dependent, however, the state. feels that it 
has a responsibility to see that the care is adequate, which it cannot 
delegate. In the interest of a sound policy for the protection of all 
its people, it must, therefore, control the methods by which they are 
cared for. 

4. Only through state supervision of private charities can each of 


*Biederman, Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 
IQII, PP. 42, 43. 
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them have the advantage of knowing about methods successfully tried 
in other institutions.' 

5. It is necessary to have such state supervision in order to prevent 
the organization of institutions intended chiefly for the benefit of the 
organizers. Dr. Friedman, of Colorado, before the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction in 1911, said: “Individuals eager to 
earn an easy living by starting orphanages and using part of the money 
collected to maintain themselves and their families were enjoined to 
form a reputable board of trustees, submit a financial report or dis- 
continue their operations. Many maternity homes were refuges of 
crime, altars for the immolation of innocents and were conducted with- 
out suitable equipment by irresponsible, untrained persons. The State 
Board of Charities and Correction closed up this illegal lying-in 
business.” ? 

6. Dr. Friedman also urges that in actual operation the Board 
protects private charities against injustice and possible ruin.® 

7, State supervision also provides a means whereby the results of 
experiments in other states in the care of dependents by private agencies 
can be made known to the latter. If the state board is awake to its 
opportunities it will bring this information to the attention of those 
charged with the conduct of these private institutions and agencies and 
thus will help them to learn from the experiments elsewhere. Since 
many experiments are taking place in the care of dependents it is 
important that the information be obtained by those in charge of such 
agencies. 

8. Again, such supervision can well perform the function of co- 
ordinating the various social agencies in the private and public fields. 
Too long private and public charities have gone their separate ways 
without reference to the lessons learned by each in its own particular 
field. Too often different agencies, instead of employing team work 


* Wilson, Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1911, 
PP. 40, 41. 

*Friedman, Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 
IQII, p. 21. 

. Thid., p. 22, “A few months ago two of the country visitors preferred charges 
against an Old Ladies’ Home, in which drunkenness, robbing of the dead, and 
gross mismanagement were alleged. The community was naturally shocked by 
the arraignment. The State Board immediately proceeded with an investigation, 
subpcenaed witnesses and administered oaths. The complainants and defense 
engaged attorneys. After a trial of three full days in which eleven sessions 
were held it was conclusively proven that every charge was wholly groundless. 
The Old Ladies’ Home was again restored to public confidence.” 
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in a concerted attack upon a common problem, have worked at cross 
purposes. The time has come in the history of charitable endeavor in 
this country for such wasteful methods to cease. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE VARIOUS STATE BOARDS 


The state board of charity, a board of investigation and supervision, 
was the first to develop. It grew out of the fact that state institutions 
were governed immediately by local boards of trustees—a_ historical 
accident in their development. The later board of control was an 
attempt to centralize the government of the state institutions and bring 
unity of administration into their affairs. Since the development of 
the state boards of control there has grown up a hot discussion between 
the advocates of the two forms of state board. 

Advocates of the state board of charities urge, in favor of their plan 
as against the state board of control, the following considerations: 

I. A state board of investigation and inspection without adminis- 
trative power can devote itself to a study of the problems, while a 
state board of control must devote the major part of its attention to the 
business of actually administering the institutions under its control. 

2. Under the state board of charities system, with a board of trustees 
for each institution, a large body of public-spirited and interested 
citizens are enlisted at practically no expense to the state in managing 
the institutions. 

3. The state board of charities is made up of representative citizens 
of the state who serve without pay; only the secretary is on a salary. 
Therefore, such a board is not so likely to get into politics as a salaried 
board of control and is more economical. 

4. The problems of administration can be studied as well by a state 
board of charities as by a board of control. Further, it is urged that 
it can study the administrative methods of another board more effec- 
tively than a state board of control can study its own methods. 

5. Any advantage claimed by the advocates of the board of control 
in centralized buying can be overcome by the plan of a conference of 
the trustees of the various institutions and their superintendents, 
resulting in their uniting in purchasing supplies. 

6. A state board whose business it is to inspect and report is much 
more likely to provide adequate publicity for the education of the 
people of the state in the best methods of caring for the state’s wards. 

7. Where state boards of control have been built up in the same 
state with state boards of charities, the latter usually have their prestige 
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destroyed and often are abolished. This does not happen when each 
institution is under its own local board.* 

Those favoring a state board of control, that ts, a board administering 
the state institutions as well as inspecting and supervising private 
agencies, urge the following points: 

1. The unity of administration is very much greater with a board of 
control than with a state board of charities. Instead of from six to 
two dozen boards without any close relationship to each other, there 
is one small board managing all the state institutions, applying in the 
administration of each one the valuable lessons learned not only in the 
administration of others in the state, but of those in other states. 

2. The state board of control is more economical than a state board 
of charities. Centralized buying for all the state institutions is possible 
without the awkward expedient of a conference of the trustees of each 
institution and of the institutional superintendents. 

3. A state board of control by the employment of specialists in the 
various fields can inspect the whole system of charitable relief in a state 
as well as a state board of charities. 

4. Instead of one man, namely, the secretary of the state board of 
charities, devoting his whole time to the study of state institutions and 
allied problems, from three to five men on the state board of control 
in addition to a secretary, and such experts as are needed, give their 
whole time to this important work. With such a corps of workers it 
stands to reason that better work will be done than with an unpaid 
board whose business it is chiefly to study and report. 

5. A state board of control has power not only to recommend its 
findings, but to put them into operation. As an administrative body 
it has authority to put into actual operation the findings of enlightened 
investigation. In addition, there is no inherent difficulty in the board 
of control giving as much publicity to its findings as the state board of 
charity. The opponents of the state board system reply that in theory 
that is possible, but the board is so taken up with administrative details 
that it has no time to devote to the study of the charitable problems. 

6. Since the members of the board of control are paid to devote 
all their time to charitable matters, they are more likely to devote them- 
selves unselfishly to the problems than men whose minds are engrossed 
with their own private business. 


*Compare the statement by Robert W. Kelso, Secretary, State Board of 
Charities of Massachusetts, Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, 1911, pp. 31-35. See also Report of Charles H. Strong to Governor 
Whitman, Albany, 1916, pp. 145, 146. 
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Evaluation of These Arguments. While it has no value as an 
argument on the merits of the case, it is a noteworthy fact that an 
increasing number of the Western and Southern states have established 
state boards of control rather than state boards of charities. Says 
Johnstone: “In recent years Arizona, Arkansas, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee have further centralized control over their state institutions, 
thus adopting a policy which has been followed many years by Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Iowa, North Dakota, and Nebraska... .”? 

1. In Kansas, the movement has gone even further, following the 
earlier example of Iowa. All the state’s educational, penal, correc- 
tional, reformatory, and charitable institutions have been placed under 
the control of one board.2?, The experience of the states having state 
boards of control shows pretty clearly that as an administrative body 
concerned chiefly with the business administration of the institutions, 
the board of control is a success.® 

2. Equally true is it that in most cases the state board of control has 
not been a leader in progressive methods in charities and correction. 

3. It seems to be true that no state board of control has been able 
to devote itself as effectively to the study of causes and methods of 
reform in charitable and correctional affairs as the state boards of 
charities. One cannot help contrasting the contributions not only to 
the study of causes of poverty, feeble-mindedness, crime, etc., but even 
to the methods of administration made respectively by state boards of 
control and state boards of charities. One might expect that in methods 
of administration a state board of control might succeed better than a 
state board of charities inasmuch as it is in the business of adminis- 
tration. However, it seems to be a further principle of applied social 
psychology that no body of men can supervise their own work, pointing 
out its mistakes, and suggesting changes for betterment so well as a 
separate body. The successful work of both these boards is badly 
needed in every state. 

4. Some form of state board is absolutely essential if there is to be 
progress in our thinking about these practical social problems, and if 
there is to be a solution of the difficulties, both as to treatment and 
the administration of institutions in our commonwealth. Gradually 
the state boards of both‘sorts are enlarging their powers. Says Robert 
W. Kelso, of Massachusetts: “There has never been a time in the 

_ Johnstone, Proceedings, National Conference of Soctat Work, 1918, p. 212. 


*Tbid., pp. 211, 212. 
* Conover, Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, Igt I, 


PP. 27-31. 
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history of this country when public boards of all sorts in the field of 
public welfare were reaching out as they are now extending in order 
to get a good citizenship job completed.” ? 

The other forms of state boards—separate boards for the super- 
vision respectively of the charitable, mental, and the correctional insti- 
tutions; a state commission supervising the state institutions, and 
public welfare departments—are somewhat new experiments and have 
not yet excited as great discussion as arose over the comparative 
merits of state boards of charities and state boards of control. The 
first two of these classes of boards are simply varieties of the state 
board of charities, while public welfare departments are more closely 
allied with state boards of control. The state welfare departments 
which have been developing rapidly in the last few years have excited 
some comment. The chief danger which has ‘been pointed out is that 
of their being controlled by politics, since the head of the department is 
often a political appointee. That this is not necessarily true, however, 
is shown by North Carolina, where the same head has been in charge 
under different political administrations. In Illinois, on the other hand, 
where the head of the department is a member of the Governor’s cabinet 
and is appointed largely for political reasons, that argument has weight. 
Any system, however, may be in politics unless the social consciousness 
of the people of the state has developed to the point where it will not 
permit the control or supervision of the wards of the state to be depend- 
ent upon political preference. Even the Board of State Charities of 
Indiana, since the Governor is the odd member on the Board, may in 
effect be a political board. Since four members must belong to one 
political party and four to the other important political party, the 
Governor holds the deciding vote. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO FURTHER DEVELOPMENT IN ADMINISTRATION 
AND SUPERVISION 


1. Whatever be the form of state board, it is absolutely imperative 
that there should be centralization of supervision. It is also desirable 
that there be centralized business administration. What is needed is 
a state purchasing agent or business manager for the state institutions 
under the state board. 

2. The state board, of whatever character, should have the super- 
vision of county and city charities and institutions, with authority to 
enforce standards. The period of widespread experiment by counties 

*Kelso, Proceedings, National Conference of Social Work, 1917, p. 338 
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without any control of the state is past. Reasonable experimentation 
is possible under close supervision. 

3. The state board should have supervision of all private charitable 
and correctional agencies, and all charitable trusts created by donations 
and bequests! The lack of such supervision is exemplified by an 
instance in Massachusetts. A patent medicine company without ade- 
quate capital endeavored to get subscribers to its stock among the rich 
employers of labor. Each dollar so contributed entitled the contributor 
to a card providing the bearer free consultation at the medical company’s 
office. These cards were given by the employers to their employees, 
who, upon presentation of the card, were advised to purchase a 75-cent 
bottle of the company’s nerve tonic or lung cure. This concern, when 
it applied for a charitable charter in Massachusetts, naturally was 
refused. The Massachusetts legislature provided for the investigation 
of applications for charitable charters in that state by the State Board 
of Ch: rity. The same Board was required to inspect all incorporated 
charities and to demand a financial report from each. Failure to file 
a report for two successive years was ground for the withdrawal of 
the charter. Such a system prevents undesirable charities from entering 
the field and disseminates information through conferences with repre- 
sentatives of charitable organizations. 

In speaking of the motives that have led to the demand for super- 
vision of private charities by the state, Mr. Kelso, in 1917, said: 


“It is to protect itself against fraud, then, we conclude, that society should 
keep a guiding hand upon charity. 

“But is that the sum total of our conclusion? Is it the fear of fraud that 
should justify supervision? Important though that may seem, I feel certain, 
and I believe all our speakers will agree, that protection from fraud is the 
lesser reason. The great justification is that the community should look 
after its own. All funds given in trust for charity belong to the indefinite 
public. Such funds may be recovered in equity. If they are being applied 
by the trustee in a manner derogatory to the public weal, the court may 
dismiss that trustee and appoint another. If the original purposes of the 
trust, through lapse of time and changing conditions, can no longer be 
carried out, the court may devise a scheme of its own as nearly like the 
original purposes as possible. ... Every charitable society that receives 
funds for charity, then, receives them in trust for public use. That society 
is a trustee. And, as trustee, it should be accountable by some rational 
method to the public that is to benefit therefrom.” ” 


* Brackett, Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correctson, 1917, 


Pp. 340. 
*Reiso, Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1917, 
Pp. 368, 3609. 
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4. The state’s supervision should extend also to the licensing of all 
unincorporated agencies in the state. In every state there is a large 
number of unincorporated charities soliciting public funds and engaged 
in activities that concern the public welfare. The stricter the super- 
vision of incorporated charitable agencies, the less likely the frauds are 
to incorporate. Therefore, the state board should have authority to 
supervise all persons and agencies, whether incorporated or unin- 
corporated, purporting to render charitable or correctional services. 

5. A state board should also standardize methods and promote the 
education of the people of the state in standards of relief and correction. 
The standardization of methods can be worked out best by a central 
board, leaving, of course, sufficient flexibility to provide for experiment 
within limits. The education of the public should be one of the active 
aims of the state board. One of the great difficulties in securing support 
of progressive policies in charity work is lack of understanding on the 
part of the people. Indiana and Massachusetts are splendid examples 
of what such boards can do in this respect. -. 

6. The board, whatever its nature, should be studying the problems 
throughout the state and making known the results. Indiana’s State 
Board has made extensive studies of feeble-mindedness in almshouses 
and many other studies of the very greatest importance to the people of 
the state in the conduct of their institutions and the molding of their 
policies with respect to the wards of the state. The state board of 
control of Wisconsin likewise made a study to ascertain the need of a 
mothers’ pension in the state; a study of the effects of the sterilization 
of the feeble-minded; a study of the extent of feeble-mindedness in 
Wisconsin; an inquiry concerning the results of probation. 

7. The state board should have a program of prevention as well as 
a program of treatment. It should be the body which has its eyes upon 
the horizon, carefully endeavoring to find means to prevent the pauper- 
ism, poverty and crime as well as their treatment after they have once 
appeared. 

8. Such board should be absolutely divorced from politics, and the 
best possible men in the state, and even in the nation, should be secured 
to carry on such important work. 

g. Mr. Charles H. Strong thus outlines his ideal of what a state 
board in New York should be: 


“I would make a board of nine instead of twelve as now; I would have a 
president of the board who is a skilled administrator; a member, serving 
as chairman of the new Bureau for Mental Deficiency, who is a physician 
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with special training in psychiatry; a member, serving as the chairman of 
the new Bureau for Dependent Children, who has special knowledge of the 
care and education of children in private institutions and of children placed 
out in homes; a member who is a penologist or skilled in reformation of 
the delinquent, with special reference to the seven state institutions con- 
cerned with the delinquent ; a member who is skilled in methods of education, 
with special reference to the two state schools ; a member who is a physician, 
with knowledge of tubercular diseases, with special reference to the state 
institution having inmates thus afflicted; a member who is generally con- 
versant with dependency and the several forms of poor relief; a physician 
who is a general practitioner, with special reference to dispensaries and 
hospitals and to the state institution for crippled children; and a member who 
is a lawyer.” } 

Administration in charity, as in industrial relations, is the important 
matter. Good laws are needed, but they should not be the result of 
an attempt by the legislature to control the details of administration. 
Legislative administration is a failure. Administration under law, not 
by law, has been shown to be the hope of efficiency in government. 
Our states got no encouraging results as long as the lawmakers 
attempted to write into the laws just how women and children were 
to be protected in industry, just how much compensation each injured 
employee is to receive from his employer, and under what circum- 
stances in detail an employer must pay for injuries, leaving to a court 
to decide the matter after a legal battle of lawyers. Progress came 
when the legislature enacted laws bearing on the general policy and 
set up an administrative body to apply the law to the varying circum- 
stances of an industrial situation.? 

So with the improvement of charity and correction, administration 
is the important matter. On the administration of our laws regulating 
the care of the poor, the insane, the feeble-minded and other dependents 
hangs the success of our united efforts to redeem charity, public and 
private, from its well-earned disgrace. With a supervising board given 
broad powers to secure results under the law, composed of people who 
have studied these difficult questions and who possess tact and educa- 
tional ability, whose decisions are subject to review by the courts as a 
safeguard against injustice, there is hope of progress not only in 
providing proper care of the dependent, but in educating the public 


*Strong, Report of Charles H. Strong to Governor Whitman, Albany, 1916, 


p. 157. 
. ee Commons and Andrews, Principles of Labor Legislation, New York, 1920, 
Chap. IX. 
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to appreciation of constructive measures and to the importance of 
prevention. 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1. The Evolution of the State Board. Wines, Proceedings, National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, 1897, p. 163. 

2. Historic Review of the Debate on the Form of State Board as Found 
in the Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion. Johnson, Guide to the Study of Charities and Correction by Means 
of the Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, 1908, pp. 27-31. 

3. The Political Theory of State Supervision of Charitable Institutions. 
Clark, Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 
1904, p. 180; Kingsley, Ibid., 1905, p. 394. 

4. The Legal Theory of State Supervision of Charitable Institutions and 
Agencies. (Study the court decisions, state and federal, drawing there- 
from the theory on which such supervision is based.) 

5. The Organization and Functions of the Department of Public Welfare 
of Illinois. The Illinois Quarterly Bulletin, and The Welfare Magazine. 

6. A Comparison of Various Forms of State Boards. Odum and Willard, 
Systems of Public Welfare, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1925; “Public Welfare 
in the United States,” Annals, American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Vol. CV, No. 194 (January, 1923). 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1. What state, and at what date, organized the first board of charities in 
the United States? 

2. What conditions gave rise to the demand for state supervision of chari- 
ties and correctional institutions ? 

3. Name the different kinds of state boards concerned with charitable and 
correctional institutions in the United States. Describe in a general way 
the functions of each. 

4. What tendencies appeared between 1913 and 1923 in the nature and 
character of the state boards? 

5. Why did the supervision of public institutions and of private institu- 
tions receiving public moneys become subject to state supervision before 
private charities? 

6. State the chief arguments in favor of the public supervision of private 
charities. 

7- State the chief arguments against public supervision and control of 
private charities. 

8. Make a diagram or an outline of what you consider the best form of 
State board: (a) for a state with a small number of institutions; (b) 
for a state rich in institutions and a large numer of private institutions 
and agencies. 
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What are the chief purposes of public supervision of charitable and 


correctional institutions ? 
What, if any, are the dangers involved in state control and state super- 


- vision of all the charitable and correctional agencies, public and private, 


in a state. (See Gillin, “The Public Welfare Movement and Democ- 
racy”; Hart, “Public Welfare and Our Democratic Institutions” in 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 
CV, No. 194 (January, 1923), pp. 13, 31.) 


PART IV . 
SPECIAL CLASSES OF DEPENDENTS 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE AGED DEPENDENT 


HAv® surveyed the problems of poverty and dependency, we 
are now in a position to inquire how society may treat the 
dependent and the poor constructively, so as to enable the dependent to 
become self-supporting again, or, if that is impossible, to live out their 
lives in as useful and happy a way as possible, and to prevent the poor 
from falling into dependency. We shall consider first the dependents, 
and later the prevention of dependency. In order to know how to treat 
them, we shall study the different classes of dependents, for it is not 
wise to treat all dependents alike. For example, the aged dependent 
must be dealt with differently from the dependent child; the tramp from 
the unemployed seeking work. Hence, in discussing treatment, we must 
classify the dependents and adapt certain principles of relief and social 
‘reatment to each class. The aged dependent first will engage our 
attention. 


EXTENT OF DEPENDENCY DUE TO OLD AGE 


In Great Britain. In the last half of the last century, students 
in England gave much attention to the problem of the aged dependent. 
Beginning with the agitation which led to the poor law reform of 1834, 
some attention was given in England to the question of the care of the 
aged. Much later, however, was an attempt made to ascertain the 
proportion of dependency due to age. One of the earliest of these 
students was Canon Blackley. Upon inquiry in 26 country parishes he 
found that no less than 42 per cent of the old who had died had had 
relief during the closing years of their lives. Charles Booth, who made 
@ separate study of the matter, thought that figure somewhat too high, 
and placed the estimate throughout England at 30 per cent.’ In 1908, 
while in England and Wales, 1.27 per cent of the population were aged 
and infirm adult paupers, they composed nearly half, 47.9 per cent, of 
the total pauperism in England and Wales.* 


, Booth, Pauperism and the Endowment of Old Age, London, 1892, p. 165. 
Public Health and Social Conditions, London, 1909, p. 55. 
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Moreover, particular attention has been given to the question of the 
proportion of the aged who were in need. In 1906 nearly one-sixth 
(15.77 per cent) of the population of England and Wales over 60 years 
of age were paupers. 

That old age contributes greatly to pauperism is indicated, further- 
more, by the relatively larger proportion of the population of England 
and Wales who were paupers above 60 years of age than of those 
below.’ It has been estimated that in Great Britain, out of 1,000 men 
living at the age of 20, 500 will be living at the age of 65, two-fifths of 
whom will become paupers. It has been estimated that eight-ninths of 
the pauperism beyond 65 years in England is due to old age.2 One- 
fifth of those 70 years of age and above who die in London die in a 
workhouse, hospital, or other public institution. In Dublin less than 
one-half die in their own homes.® 

The conservatism of these estimates is confirmed by what has hap- 
pened since the passage of the Old Age Pension Act in England in 
1908. Thus, in January, 1913, of the total number of persons in Eng- 
land and Wales over 70 years of age, exactly 60 per cent were old age 
pensioners.* In 1923 old age pensions were paid to 889,000 persons in 
England and Wales at a cost of £19,868,603.5 23.3 per cent of the 
unemployed in Great Britain were such by reason of old age.® 

Even more significant of the dire poverty which old age brings are 
the facts revealed by the operation of the Old Age Pension Act in 
England. Only those persons can qualify for any pension under this 
Act who have less than 31 pounds 10 shillings income per year. Those 


*While only 2.51 per cent of the total population and but 2.12 per cent of 
the population below 16 years of age, and only 1.05 per cent of the population 
between 16 and 60 years of age were paupers, nearly one-sixth of those 60 
years of age and over were public dependents. Public Health and Social Condi- 
tions, London, 1909, p. 56. 

2A wage census cited by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the debate on 
the Old Age Pension Law adopted in England in 1908 showed that 57 per cent 
of the wage earners of the United Kingdom earn less than 25 shillings per 
week. Lewis, State Insurance, Boston, 1909, p. 163. 

* Foss and West, The Social Worker and Modern Charity, London, 1914, p. 85. 

* The proportion of the population over 60 years of age receiving old age 
pensions varied from 26.7 per cent in Bournemouth to 77.8 per cent in Ber- 
mondsey, both urban areas, and from 44.8 per cent in Surrey, to 80.1 per cent 
in Northamptonshire, both outside the metropolitan urban area. Foss and West, 
op. cit., pp. 88, 89. It must be remembered that these figures do not represent 
all of the aged dependents, since not all dependents can qualify under the 
Old Age Pension Act. 

® Public Social Services, Return to House of Commons, No. 12, 1925, p. 5. 

*Epstein, Facing Old Age, New York, 1922, p. 3. 
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who have only 21 pounds income receive the maximum. Yet in 1912 
go per cent of the million old age pensioners in the United Kingdom 
received the full pension of 5 shillings.? 

In the United States. Unfortunately, it is impossible to give statis- 
tics of such definiteness for the United States. So far as the situation 
can be made out, the facts are these: 

In 1910, there were 3,949,524 persons in the United States above 64 
years of age.” We have no way of knowing the economic condition of 
these people. An estimate, however, has been made by Mr. Squier 
that more than a million and a quarter of these are in want and sup- 
ported by charity, public or private. He adds: “One person in 18 of 
our wage-earners reaches the age of 65 in penury; and the indications 
are that the proportion of indigent old is increasing.” * Dr. Devine 
estimates that about half a million can be counted from statistical 
sources as in institutions or receiving partial support at home.* The 
Census shows that of the paupers in almshouses in the United States 
in 1910 a little more than one-third (34.2 per cent) are between 55 
and 70 years of age and almost another one-third (30.4 per cent) over 
70 years of age.” These figures give us na conception of the proportion 
of the population in any age group who are paupers, only the proportion 
who are almshouse paupers. The Census Report does show that with 
increasing age an ever larger proportion of the old people are inmates 
of poorhouses. Thus, at 45 to 49 years of age, 116.1 per 100,000 of that 
age are in almshouses, while at from 65 to 69 the number is 616.7, and 
at 80 and over 1,661.° 

More exact information of the situation in the United States is 
supplied by the studies of state commissions on the need for old age 
pensions. A state-wide study in Massachusetts in 1915 showed that 

*Foss and West, op. cit., p. 88. 

* Abstracts of the Census, 1910, p. 122. 

* Squier, Old Age Dependency in the United States, New York, 1912, p. 324. 

*Devine, The Normal Life, New York, 1917, pp. 177, 178. 

*Special Report of the Census: Paupers in Almshouses, 1910, Washington, 
IQI5, p. 17. 

Untocrasstely the report of the Census on benevolent institutions does not 
specify the ages of those in such institutions in the United States. In 1,358 
omes for adults or adults and children on January 1, 1911, there were 116,228 
inmates, However, there had been received in 1,302 institutions a total of 
918,752 persons. In 782 permanent homes reporting to the Census Bureau there 
were 73,177 adults. Of these 40,200 were inmates in Soldiers’ Homes. Special 
Report of the Census: Bencvolent Institutions, 1910, pp. 21, 38, 41. In 1923 in 


1,316 homes for adults the U. S. Census Bureau reported 79,030 individuals. 
Mimeographed release for newspapers, July 14, 1924. 
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18.2 per cent of the total population of that state 65 years of age or over 
were receiving aid from one source or another." The Ohio Commission 
on Health Insurance and Old Age Pensions in 1919 reported that their 
study showed that in Hamilton and Cincinnati from 15 per cent to 25 
per cent of the people over 50 were dependent upon relatives or friends. 
The Pennsylvania Old Age Pension Commission stated that 43 per 
cent of the aged population 50 years of age or over in the state had no 
other means of support than their own earnings.’ 

A few illustrations chosen from a study of the life of retired teachers 
in Boston, a group of people whose circumstances are probably above 
the average of working people, are here added: 


“Most cases of more comfortable living had been made possible by in- 
heritances from rich relatives or by the solicitous care of older brothers or 
other devoted members of the family. As an illustration of this, one teacher 
was found living with her sister in a very lovely part of the city, in a 
charming house. An older brother whom she had helped when he was 
struggling to start in business had bought the house for them, supplied coal 
and light, leaving them to pay only for their personal expenses. Another 
woman had gone to live with a widowed sister where she had all the com- 
panionship and comforts of a home of luxury.” ® 

“In one case the inheritance of a dilapidated old house was all that had 
enabled the woman to remain independent. This house, unpainted for a 
decade, with one wall leaning and crumbling, and with leaking roof, stood 
a mere remnant of what had been a prosperous home. Once on a popular, 
residential street, it now stood unsalable, in a forlorn and neglected part of 
the city, though still boasting a professional sign—put up some 30 years 
before—as if to lift its head above its neighbors. Inside, there were some 
books in beautiful bindings, chairs of the colonial period but with the 
stuffing falling out of their haircloth, pictures and engravings from England, 
and other relics of a better day. There were no rugs upon the floor. The 
woman could afford to buy neither coal to keep her warm nor food to nourish 
her adequately. Her only means of heat were the gas plate in the kitchen 
and the gas grate in the parlor.” ¢ 

“Besides the run-down family homesteads and shabby rooms or apart- 
ments there were also the decrepit family hotels and the old ladies’ homes to 
which these teachers had turned for shelter. While those in the hotels were 
fairly comfortable, there was a certain air of sordidness in their surround- 
ings suggesting the gradual decline in the standards of these places. Taking 
a typical case, when the teachers first came to the hotel there were two 


*Epstein, Facing Old Age, New York, 1922, p. 24. 
* Ibid 26. 


oD. 
*Lucile Eaves, Old ape Support of Women Teachers: Studtes in Economic 
Relations of Women, Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Boston, 1912, 


p. 6. 
‘Ibid., pp. 66, 68. 
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janitors, an elevator and all corresponding services. Now the one janitor 
comes when he cares to, the rooms are cold, no elevator lightens the burden 
of four flights of dismal, ill-smelling stairs. The furnace heat is insufficient 
and often the gas lights are allowed to burn throughout the day to supply 
a little additional warmth. 

“In comparison with the hotels, the two old ladies’ homes seemed quite 
attractive since they were immaculately clean, well-heated, and suitably fur- 
nished. The women there were assured necessary attendants, medical care 
and nursing. While these institutions seemed to care for all physical needs, 
the associations might prove somewhat wearing for women of education 
and refinement. One retired teacher said that she objected to an old ladies’ 
home because she could not endure constant contact with women who were 
garrulous and empty-headed. She declared that silence was her refuge and 
that she wanted to enjoy the peace of quietude during which she could live 
over experiences of the past.” 1 

“Mrs. A’s life is still another typifying the real struggles of these women. 
When 21 she was left a widow with a baby one month old. She went to live 
with her mother whose resources were small. As she had previously gradu- 
ated from Normal school, she started teaching. For many years she helped 
support her mother and daughter. While a successful teacher she was able 
to give her daughter a good education. The girl, however, soon married. 
In the meantime, Mrs. A had been put in charge of a school and was teach- 
ing other teachers in night classes, and was quite prominent in educational 
activities. With the marriage of her daughter and death of her mother, her 
family responsibilities should certainly have ceased, but not so. A sick aunt 
came to make her home with her. The woman had experienced no anxiety 
for her own future because after her retirement she had expected to be very 
happy in her daughter’s home. After unusual success as a teacher, she 
retired at the age of seventy and continued to care for the sick aunt until 
the latter’s death. Soon after that the daughter came for a visit and sud- 
denly died. 

“Somehow the woman had managed to put $100 in the bank for an 
emergency. She had no other savings and no inheritance. Her sole income 
was the $45 a month which she received as a pension. She could not afford 
to board with her landlady but had the privilege of cooking in the kitchen. 
‘An old lady,’ she said, ‘needs very little to eat.’ But she was worried about 
what might happen if she should be ill. Her health was broken and all her 
hopes shattered, yet as a means of supplementing her tiny allowance and of 
occupying her still active mind, she has undertaken to teach eight hours a 
week at fifty cents per hour, in an industrial school.” 2 

“We described the homes of these women and have shown some of the 
causes of their poverty; let us consider for a moment the condition of the 
women themselves. Some were wonderfully active and well-preserved in 
mind and body, but there were those who were less fortunate. One woman 
was so crippled that she could scarcely hobble to the door to admit the 
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visitor; another in the midst of the most deplorable circumstances was 
slowly dying of cancer; one was so deaf that the only means of communi- 
cating with her was by writing. Another was palsied and almost blind. 

“One brave woman not yet bowed down by adversity, was visited in her 
one little room which still boasted a beautifully embroidered counterpane, 
a vestige of her former prosperity. She was gowned in a black silk dress 
trimmed with jet spangles which plainly betrayed many makings over. She 
told us that she had not had a new garment in seven years and that she did 
not know how she could get along if it were not that she had a knack of 
sewing so that she could fashion and refashion the clothing worn before her 
retirement. 

“Of all those who have given much to their families, there is one particu- 
larly beautiful example of devotion to family life and ties. This woman 
might almost have been conducting an old people’s home. When she was 
young an aunt assisted her in getting an education. At the time of this 
investigation, the aunt was nearing eighty and had little but her pension so 
that the main burden of supporting the home, fell, in turn, upon the teacher. 
When relatives of the aunt’s generation became ill or unable to take care 
of theinselves they drifted back to the old home. For eighteen years, two 
old ladies besides the aunt were partially supported. During one year a 
child was added to the household. For ten years an aged man was given 
a home to which he contributed little except his services in the care of the 
garden. Moreover, two other men and a fourth woman, unable to care for 
themselves, found shelter under this generous roof. In addition to all this 
the woman said, ‘We have had the usual cases where Aunt and I have had to 
help someone who had claims on us ‘over the stile.’ It either meant a new 
coat, a whole outfit for school, or a scholarship to business college.” ? 


There is no indication that the causes of this deplorable condition 
of old age dependency, such as misfortune, low wages, unemployment, 
failing health, etc., are on the wane. Nor are the efforts to meet this 
need through service pensions by corporations, homes for the aged and 
similar measures meeting the necessities of the case. Mr. Squier esti- 
mates that these measures may perhaps care for one-third of the wage- 
earning class in America. “Whereas,” he adds, “two-thirds of this 
great industrial army are not provided for by any present or prospective 
old age relief other than that afforded by the operation of the poor 
laws.” ? 


Whatever the extent of old age dependency, “the number of the 
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aged who require support presents a problem serious enough to jus- 
tify far more attention than it has received.” ? 

Says Mr. Lewis, ‘From whatever point of view we look at it, we 
must agree that old age poverty is the result of an industrial or eco- 
nomic system which is at fault somewhere. The correction must come 
through radical legislation, but upon scientific economic principles.” ? 


HISTORIC AND PRESENT ‘METHODS OF CARING FOR THE 
AGED POOR 


Among many primitive peoples there is a simple and effective 
method of dealing with the pauper and the aged poor. A council is 
called, and if the aged person has reached a certain stage of economic 
uselessness, a feast is held in his honor, stoically he bids his friends 
farewell, and then he is knocked on the head. Horrible as such a 
practice seems in our eyes, as Mr. Lewis suggests, in reality it is a 
very humane custom compared with the practice of most civilized 
nations, “where the aged pauper, physically exhausted, destitute, 
friendless, forsaken, drags out a miserable existence in the workhouse 
or as the recipient of some humiliating form of poor relief. The pathos 
of the situation is heightened when it happens that the unfortunate 
one is a veritable soldier of toil, worn out on industrial battlefields, 
perhaps after fifty years of ill-requited labor. Huis misery is sometimes 
emphasized by his conviction that an undefined portion of the mate- 
rial prosperity that surrounds him 1s rightfully his; that the com- 
munity in which he lives, and perhaps the fellow citizen who looks 
upon him with mingled aversion and pity, have unduly profited by 
his toil.” § 

In most English-speaking countries, reliance for the care of the 
aged has been chiefly upon their own savings or upon their earning 
power, whatever it may be in old age, or upon support from children 
or other relatives; in the United States upon military pensions, and 
for the veterans of the Confederate Army, state pensions; upon pri- 
vate homes for the aged, sometimes maintained by admission fees of 
inmates and sometimes free, quite often a combination of both plans; 
upon the poorhouse, upon public and private outdoor relief, or upon 
the benevolence of churches and charitable agencies. Others of the 
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aged dependents are in institutions for special classes of dependents, 
such as those for the insane and other asylums. 

Savings for Old Age. In individualistic America, great emphasis 
has been placed upon thrift as a provision for old age. This policy 
has accorded well with the spirit of American institutions, with its 
emphasis upon individual capacity and responsibility. With the de- 
velopment of the complexity of our economic society has come growth 
of institutions to encourage thrift. Banks have become more stable, 
and therefore worthy of greater confidence. They have developed 
savings departments in which people may deposit their surplus earn- 
ings and receive from them a small return. Investments of all kinds 
have been developed for the accommodation of small investors. Bonds 
of all denominations are now being sold to attract the savings of the 
relatively poor man. In Great Britain and the United States, as well 
as in many other countries of the world, to encourage savings on the 
part of the people, the post office department has initiated postal sav- 
ings banks. In France these were established as early as 1860. All 
of these devices have been of immeasurable benefit in assisting the 
people safely to put away for future use some part of their earnings. 
These institutions have been of value to the better paid workers who 
have some surplus above absolute necessities, but not to the man whose 
income provides no surplus.? 

There are those who hold that the rational expenditure of the weekly 
income of American wage-earners should leave a sufficient margin to 
pay for an annuity beginning with the age of 60 or 65 sufficient to 
meet reasonable needs in old age.® 

“How,” asked Mayor Hebbard, of Boston, at the National Con- 
ference in 1908, in discussing Mr. Hoffman’s paper, “are you going 
to inculcate thrift into the laborer getting $2.25 a day? How can he 
Save money to retire when he becomes 60 at the present high cost 
of living?’ * Thrift is a good safeguard against old age dependency 
when the income is sufficient. It should be encouraged in every pos- 
sible way and defended against the aspersions sometimes cast upon 
it by pseudo-economists. The War has taught us the lesson of the 
importance of saving. Nevertheless, the fact remains that for large 
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numbers of people the income is too small to enable the family to 
maintain a decent standard of living and at the same time to provide 
a fund against the “rainy day” of old age. 

The Almshouse. In the United States the final resort of all depend- 
ents, the aged included, is the almshouse, just as the general mixed 
workhouse in England provides a refuge for those who could be cared 
for nowhere else. We have already seen that there is a vast army of 
old people herded in the poorhouses of America. Probably more than 
one-half of the poorhouse inmates in America are homeless and 
helpless old folks. Being the resort of the wastrel and vicious aged 
poor, the poorhouse has so bad a reputation in England and the United 
States, that respectable old persons would usually rather starve than 
enter its hated doors. 

Homes for the Aged. On this account there have risen all over 
the country homes for the aged. Sometimes these are endowed and 
admission is granted without the payment of an entrance fee. In 
most cases, however, an admission charge is made. which partly assists 
in defraying the expenses of the inmates. In the latter case, part of 
the expense of maintenance is usually provided by endowment. 

Such homes have the shortcoming that usually they do not provide 
for those who cannot pay an admission fee. They are very good for 
the class for which they are intended, but they do not touch more 
than the fringe of the problem of the aged poor. 

Outdoor Relief. Private institutions and public authorities in many 
states provide a pittance for the care of the aged poor in the United 
States. Usually, however, it is not given in sufficient amount to sus- 
tain the aged person or persons in any degree of comfort. What it 
usually amounts to is slow starvation. Most of our poor relief laws 
provide against any outdoor relief, so long as the person has any 
resources whatsoever. Then, when the last penny is spent, a grudging 
and deterrent dole is given, on the theory that relief must be made 
as unpleasant as possible in order to deter frauds from seeking aid. 
As a policy on which to depend for the proper care of the aged de- 
pendents, outdoor poor relief, however, is a broken reed. Private or- 
ganizations like charity organization societies have sometimes estab- 
lished a policy of pensioning from their funds certain selected old 
people. 

Care by Relatives. From time immemorial the care of the aged 
has been a responsibility of their children and near relatives. Were 
such a plan always feasible, it would be the best and most natural 
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soiution of the problem. However, under our modern industrial con- 
ditions, it is often impossible for the children and relatives to afford 
the old person proper care or even any care at all. Investigations in 
England have clearly demonstrated that among the lower paid wage- 
earners it is absolutely impossible, with even the most careful man- 
agement, for a son with a large family to support his old parents. 

Moreover, in many cases the domestic harmony is disturbed by the 
presence of the aged, and they are not happy. This condition, how- 
ever, might be endured. 

In large numbers of cases the aged person has no relatives upon 
whom he can depend. Therefore, some other provision must be made 
for such a person. To send him, after he has been a respectable per- 
son until old age, to the poorhouse is to curse his declining years with 
the stigma attaching to that institution. 

Says Devine: “As between maintaining, if possible, a separate domes- 
tic establishment and going to live with sons and daughters-in-law, or 
daughters and sons-in-law, many would justly prefer the former. As 
between being boarded out in the family of a stranger and accom- 
modation in a private or church institution, many would prefer the 
latter. But all four plans, and many variations upon them, are legiti- 
mate for those respectively who prefer them. Any of them is better 
than neglect, and some one or a combination of them is a possible 
means of caring for a very large proportion of those who are past 
work. We put savings and care by grown sons and daughters, 
therefore, as not only a natural, but a desirable provision for old 
age.” ? 

Boarding Out. As a method of caring for those who have no 
relatives with whom they can live, and as an alternative to the poor- 
house and the private home for the aged, it has been suggested that 
aged dependents be boarded out as dependent children are often cared 
for. This plan has not been tried in this country to any considerable 
extent. It would be an admirable substitute, however, for outdoor 
relief were the public authorities to adopt a liberal policy of paying 
for board. The homes would have to be selected carefully, and after- 
wards supervised in order that the evils which attended the contract 
system of caring for paupers prevalent in many states earlier and still 
surviving in some, should not appear. It has the advantage that it 
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would be a substitute for outdoor relief for those old people who need 
personal care.* 

Insurance. The last 50 years has seen an enormous growth of 
insurance companies throughout Western Europe and the United States. 
With the development of other policies, the insurance companies have 
devised policies which provide for old age. These policies, for the 
most part, take three forms: Endowment policies, limited payment 
policies which are paid to the insured after 20 or 30 years, and poiicies 
maturing at 65. At their maturity the face of these policies is paid 
to the insured. Since they provide for the payment of the face of 
the policy at death, even though it occurs before maturity, they par- 
take of the character of insurance. 

Other kinds of insurance policies which are payable to beneficiaries 
at the death of the insured have as one of their purposes the protec- 
tion of beneficiaries in old age. Another form of insurance policy is 
one which is not payable in a lump sum, but by annuities over a period 
of years or until the death of the beneficiary. 

All of these forms of insurance are a method of saving, with the 
additional element of insurance in case the insured does not live out 
the expected term of life. However, all of them except annuities are 
subject to the danger of ill-advised investment. There is always a cer- 
tain proportion of insurance policy beneficiaries who lose their money 
through foolish investments or through changed conditions and there- 
fore would have to be cared for in other ways. As a matter of fact, 
but a small percentage of the poor carry insurance of any kind; in 1909 
in Massachusetts only 15.9 per cent of the “non-dependent” aged poor.? 

Industrial Pensions. A movement looking in the direction of old 
age pensions is the pensioning of the employees of a company under 
certain conditions after they have reached a certain age. A pioneer 
in this field in the United States was the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
which inaugurated its old age pension policy in 1884. This policy 
has been followed by a large number of other railroads and by numet- 
ous industrial concerns.® 

In 1925, 245 different firms in the United States have established old 
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age pensions or service pensions. The 215 establishments reporting 
had 2,815,512 employees covered by a form of pension plan. There 
were three male employees to one female employee covered by these 
pension plans in these establishments. Metal-working firms, railroads, 
and other public utilities account for nearly 85 per cent of the total 
number of employees covered by these plans. Of the 215 concerns, the 
29 which employ over 25,000 persons each, together account for nearly 
three-fourths of the total number of employees covered. Since four- 
fifths of the total number of pension plans have been adopted since 
1910, only 164 report having pensioners actually on their roll. In De- 
cember, 1924, the total number of pensioners was 35,953. The male 
pensioners exceeded the female.in the ratio of nearly 20 to 1. In 1924, 
163 concerns reported distributing $18,192,250.59 for pensions.? 

Industrial pensions are of three kinds: Contributory, partially con- 
tributory, and non-contributory, or service pensions. 

The motives of the companies which have originated industrial in- 
surance are chiefly economic. Such old age insurance is a means 
whereby the stability of the laboring force is assured. A man who 
knows that when he reaches a certain age, if he has given faithful 
service, he will be retired on a part-pay pension is less likely to leave 
the employ of the company than one who has no such expectation. 
In such concerns as railroads, it is of the utmost importance that con- 
tinuity of service so far as possible be guaranteed. From the stand- 
point of the railroads and employing concerns the plan is worth all 
it costs. Its by-product in the welfare of the men is entirely com- 
mendable. 

From the standpoint of the employee, the plan is not entirely an 
unmitigated good. Most industrial pension systems tend to prevent a 
transfer from one concern to another for better pay. So far, there- 
fore, as wages are dependent upon competition between the employers, 
the old age pension scheme of industrial corporations prevents a man 
seeking better-paid employment. Says Professor Seager, “If corpora- 
tion managers can be persuaded to substitute for their establishment 
pension plan systems that do not interfere with the mobility of labor, 
such full provision may be made through these systems and through 
special pension arrangements for public servants of all sorts, college 
professors, etc., that governmental action, except to provide for public 
employees, will be unnecessary. If, however, corporate pension plans 
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continue to require those who benefit from them to serve for long 
years the corporate employer promising the pension, this method of 
providing for old age will prove inadequate. Wage-earners will have 
little enthusiasm for it; they will continue to change from employer 
to employer to better their condition, and a large, in the aggregate a 
very large, number will fail to secure such pensions because they will 
not have complied with the conditions.” ! 

The International Typographical Union, with a membership of 75,000 
printers in the United States and Canada, pays weekly pensions of 
$8.00 to 2,500 aged members. It also maintains a $3,000,000 home at 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, in which it maintains 250 inmates of 
whom about 150 are suffering from tuberculosis. It has found that the 
pension plan, wherever it can be used, is very much cheaper than the 
institution plan. The cost of maintaining 250 inmates at the institution 
is $250,000 a year besides the interest on the $3,000,000 investment, 
while if they were pensioned it could support them for about $100,000 
a year.” ns 

Public Service Pensions. The form of public service pension best 
known in the United States is the soldiers’ and sailors’ pensions. The 
principle upon which military pensions are based was expressed by a 
regulation of the Plymouth Pilgrims in 1636 when they enacted a reg- 
ulation that anyone serving as a soldier who returned maimed should 
be maintained by the colony for the rest of his life. Eight years 
later the Virginia Assembly provided pensions for disability, and the 
Continental Congress passed the first real pension law in this country 
in 1776. From the time of the Revolutionary War down to quite 
recently the Government had more land than money. In addition 
to special grants made by Congress since the Revolutionary War, the 
Government up to 1906 had issued to men who had been in the army 
and navy 598,628 warrants for 783,030 acres of land. However, the 
United States has spent enormous sums for pensions. To the pen- 
Sioners of the Revolutionary War it is estimated that $70,000,000 was 
paid by the Government; to the pensioners of the War of 1812, over 
$46,000,000; of the Indian Wars, $14,204,296; of the War with Mex- 
ico, over $51,250,000; of the Civil War, up to 1918, more than 
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$4,917,000,000; of the Spanish War, over $51,500,000; to the bene- 
ficiaries of the regular establishment, nearly $43,000,000; and unclassi- 
fied, over $16,500,000—or a total of $5,215,528,780. In 1918 we were 
still expending annually on United States pensions, $179,835,329, and 
in 1925, $217,150,612.1 

Professor Henderson has made a comparison of the annual expendi- 
tures for pensions in this country and Europe. “In the year 1891, 
Great Britain expended on military pensions, 5,410,822 pounds—less 
than $27,054,000; France, $29,857,000; Germany, $13,283,000; Aus- 
tria, $12,245,000. The expenditures of the United States for the same 
purpose in that year were $118,548,959,” 2 Thus, the United States 
was spending almost twice as much annually for the pensioning of its 
ex-Service men as all of these nations combined. 

Large numbers of the old Confederate soldiers have received pen- 
sions from the states of the South. Georgia has paid such pensions 
since 1879. Most of the other Southern states began the practice 
later. About 1904, 14 Southern states were pensioning old Confederate 
soldiers. While the figures available are not all for the same year, 
varying from 1904 to 1907, I2 states were paying annually $3,072,340 
to 94,869 veterans.® 

Says Devine, “The federal and state pensions, in theory merely a 
deferred recognition of services performed now half a century ago, 
have become in fact a main national provision for old age. Judged 
from that point of view, it is not an equitable provision. The federal 
pensions have been distributed mainly in the Northern states, where 
the need for old-age support is certainly not greatest. Their cost has 
been enormous. They have had no relation to proved need, to thrift, 
or to merit. As a provision for old age, they have violated every 
known canon of actuarial, ethical, and social policy. They are a cost 
of the Civil War, and in that light alone could they be defended as 
devised and administered. And yet the federal and state pensions are 
not without some substantial justification in their social results. If 
the government had not expended the four or five billion dollars which 
It has spent in pensions, the problem of old-age dependence would 
have been far more pressing than it has been. Much of that money 
has been wasted; some of it has been demoralizing; but it has been 
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one means of support, perhaps on the whole the best means that we have 
had after savings and maintenance by relatives. 

“One minor reason for the long-continued poverty of Southern 
states, as compared with the greater economic prosperity of the North, 
has doubtless been the drain on its resources to care for its aged 
white and colored dependents. The pension fund, drawn from gen- 
eral taxation, has been expended in the North. Another fund, not 
so enormous but still large in the aggregate, has then had to be raised 
for the support of the relatively larger and poorer number who served 
the lost cause or were impoverished by the war. The result has been a 
serious national maladjustment, which cannot be without its effect on 
physical well-being and economic prosperity.” ? 

A few states have provided pension systems for some of their em- 
ployees. Among them are Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania. 
The employees benefited, however, are limited. It is not a universal, 
civil service pension. Massachusetts, however, enacted a retirement plan 
for state employees in 1911. The employees contribute from I per 
cent to 5 per cent of the annual salary or wage. It is reported to 
work very well.? 

While the provision for soldiers and sailors has been the most 
widespread service pension in the United States, a number of Ameri- 
can cities pension policemen and firerren. In 1910 the United States 
Bureau of Labor reported 167 such funds.‘ In some of the states the 
matter is regulated under state statute; in others, the control is with 
the city. 

The terms of retirement vary from city to city and from state to 
state. For example, in New Jersey, policemen retire after 20 years. 
In Boston they retire after 25 years at one-half their former salary. 
For disability they receive from one-half to one-third of the former 
salary, and widows receive a pension of $300 per annum, and funeral 
expenses up to $1,000 are paid. In some of the cities the pension at 
retirement is a flat sum per month. 

The theory on which these pensions are granted is the extra-haz- 
ardous nature of the occupation. In most places deductions are made 
from the policeman’s salary for the partial maintenance of the fund. 
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In addition, money from license fees and certain fines frequently is 
turned into this fund. Much the same means are used to build up the 
firemen’s funds, although in some cases part of the fund comes out 
of the taxes. 

Of the 120 cities whose population in 1910 ranged from 25,000 to 
50,000 only 69 had any definite pension plan. 58 cities, whose popula- 
tion according to the Thirteenth Census was less than 25,000, had either 
established municipal pension funds or had been authorized to do so. 39 
of the 54 cities, with populations from 50,000 to 100,000, had some sort 
of pension plan, 31 of them pensioning both policemen and firemen. 
Nearly all the cities with populations between 100,000 and 200,000 had 
some form of pension for some. class of municipal employee. The six 
cities which in 1910 had between 200,000 and 300,000 inhabitants, pen- 
sioned their policemen and firemen,? 

However, in Europe, “there is hardly a city,” says Squier, “that does 
not make provision for pensioning all its employees after they have 
served a given number of years and have reached the age of 60 or 65.” 
In some of the cities of Europe the plan is contributory. However, at 
least one-half of the European cities make no deductions from the 
wages of the employees for the establishment and maintenance of these 
funds.” 

What actually happens in our American cities where we have no 
retirement pension is that the old municipal employees are continued 
on the payroll although increasingly inefficient. In Boston, for example, 
60 per cent of all municipal employees over 65 years of age were re- 
ported as quite inefficient. Were there a retiring pension, this dead- 
wood among the municipal employees could be removed, and more 
efficient persons could take their places.2 Said Mr. John F. Crowell 
before the Conference on Social Insurance in 1917, “Standards of 
efficiency are beginning to have their effect upon the progress of the 
pensioning movement. Retirement at the age limit of 65 eliminates 
from government service, as well as private employment, a class of 
employees which facilitates the improvement of standards. Anyone 
familiar with Federal administrative conditions is aware of the diffi- 
culty of attempting to accomplish the best business results so long as 
a considerable proportion of the employees in any given branch or 
division is above the age limit of retirement; and it is equally difficult 
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in planning their system of clerical work to have the quick-witted 
and alert men and women of 25 or 30 years fit into arrangements 
where the slower speed of the worker of 60 is the determinant of 
the rate of speed. Still more is the employee who overstays his efficient 
years a hindrance in any system of promotion. This leads to the con- 
clusion that the government service, as well as corporate service, would 
be materially improved by a systematic provision for old-age pen- 
sions.” * 

A similar movement for the pensioning of teachers has been going 
on for a long time, both in the United States and abroad. Russia 
established such laws as early as 1819; Saxony in 1840; England in 
1848; France in 1858. In the United States the first movement of 
which we have record was made in Brooklyn in 1878. New York City 
secured the passage of the first law in 1894, and Brooklyn in 1895. 
At the close of the year 1911, Squier reports 22 of our states as hav- 
ing laws authorizing certain cities, usually the largest ones, to make 
retirement allowances to teachers after having taught a certain length 
of time.? 

By 1917 this number had grown to 94 teachers’ retirement systems. 
22 of these were state systems and 74 local systems. These covered a 
total of 332,554 teachers, or nearly one-half of the total number of 
teachers in the United States.® 

Wisconsin in 1911 passed a law establishing for the entire state 
the Teachers’ Insurance and Retirement Fund. This is a partially 
contributory plan in which part of the funds come from the treasury 
of the state and part from an assessment of I per cent per annum, 
Or not more than $15 per year for each of the first ten years of 
service, and 2 per cent per year, or not more than $30 per year 
for each successive year of service until the teacher shall have served 
25 years, and partly from donations, legacies and interest.‘ 

In 1914 Massachusetts established a state pension system for teachers. 
Half of the allowance is derived from state funds and the other half 
from assessments on the teachers’ salaries. These assessments are 
based on actuarial principles. The total allowance for the teacher upon 
retirement is approximately half his salary. All teachers entering the 
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service after the passage of the law automatically become members of 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Retirement Association and contribute 5 
per cent of their salaries toward the retirement fund. Membership is 
voluntary for teachers entering the service before 1914.! 

Maryland appropriates $25,000 a year as a pension for teachers 
who have taught at least 25 years, and have reached 60 years of age 
or become permanently disabled. Massachusetts follows still another 
plan in its law passed in 1908, applicable to all cities and towns in the 
state except the city of Boston. The providing of the funds is in 
the hands of the city council or the town authorities. Applicable 
to Boston alone is a special law providing for the pensioning of 
teachers.” : 

Some of the universities of the country have provided retirement 
funds for their teachers. Most of such plans in universities, however, 
have 10w been correlated with the pensions provided by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. The Carnegie Foun- 
dation has had to change its plan and now is endeavoring to provide 
insurance rather than to give pensions to teachers in certain colleges 
and universities on retirement. It still continues its provision for 
disability. 

Civil Service employees were not pensioned in the United States until 
1920. For a number of years efforts had been made to have Congress 
pass a pension act for employees of the United States in the classified 
Civil Service. In the Sixty-second Congress there were presented five 
such bills. In all but two of these provision was made for contribu- 
tions by the employees as the basis of the pension or annuity in old 
age. Lengthy hearings were held by the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. Nothing, however, came of the matter until the Sixty- 
sixth Congress, when an act was passed and approved May 22, 1920. 
This was a pension act with contributions by the employee of 2% per 
cent of his basic wage. Its provisions included all employees in the 
classified service with a clause authorizing the President by executive 
order, on recommendation of the Civil Service Commission, to extend 
the scope of the Act to include any employees of the United States 
not in the classified list at the time of the passage of the act. The 
employees are classified into six classes according to length of service. 

*Eaves, Old Age Support of Women Teachers, Women’s Educational and In: 
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The oldest class consists of those who have been in the service 30 
years; the class of those the shortest time in service includes those 
who have served for 15 years. The first are to receive at retirement 
60 per cent of their average annual basic salary for the 10 years pre- 
ceding their retirement. Those who have served I5 years at retire- 
ment receive 30 per cent of their average annual basic salary for the 
preceding Io years. So for each of the other classes; each receives 
a percentage of his average previous ten-year salary represented by 
twice the number of years he has served. Thus, if he had served 27 
years, he receives 54 per cent. The age of retirement is placed at 70 
years, except that mechanics, city and rural letter carriers, and post- 
office clerks retire at 65, and railway postal clerks at 62. No retire- 
ment pension 1s paid until after 15 years of service. The act also pro- 
vides for a disability annuity of the same amount as he would be 
entitled to at retirement... Under the operation of this law in June, 
1924, there were approximately 400,000 contributors to the fund, and on 
June 30th of that year there was in the fund contributed by the Civil 
Service employees $33,586,193.19. From August I, 1920, when the 
operation of the Act began, up to June 30, 1924, 2,466 government 
employees had died, a much higher rate than was expected by the 
actuaries who figured originally on the operation of the Act. Over a 
third of the beneficiaries were receiving the maximum of $720 a year 
pension. The rest of them were receiving less.? 

In 1920 New York State passed an old age insurance act, which 
provides that a man employed by the state may retire at 60 and must 
at 70; that he shall receive an annuity, the actuarial equivalent of his 
accumulated contributions at the time of his retirement, and a pension 
in addition to his annuity of one-one hundred and fortieth of his final 
salary multiplied by the number of years of state service since he 
last became a member, and an additional pension equal to one-seven- 
tieth of his final average salary multiplied by the number of years 
allowable to him on account of service certified to him by his prior 
Service certificate. This law also provides for disability retirement 
after 15 or more years of service, if a medical examination shows 
that he is incapacitated for duty.® 


» Public—No. 215—66th Congress, S. 1699. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS 


These various schemes, generally involving contribution on the part 
of the beneficiary or applying only to certain classes, or to public 
servants, while excellent so far as people are able to take advantage 
of them, fail to meet the need of large classes of the aged in all 
countries. In spite of the development of insurance, of the preaching 
of thrift, or various forms of industrial and service pensions, in the 
United States the problem has not been solved. The poorhouses are 
still filled with old people. With the increasing complexity of life, 
the hardship of the aged has become more pronounced; the care of 
aged parents by their sons and daughters has become more difficult 
in our congested industrial cities. Students of the question recently 
have been looking into the facts more carefully, the result being that 
to-day there is a keener appreciation than ever before of the suffer- 
ing endured by old people by reason of poverty. 

A number of states of the Union have appointed commissions to 
study the subject of old age insurance and pensions. In addition, by 
legislative direction the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin made a 
report on old age insurance and pensions. The Pennsylvania com- 
mission found that 43 per cent of those 50 years of age and over 
had no resources except their own earnings and that but 38 per cent 
of the aged population possessed any appreciable amount of personal 
property. The commissions of both Ohio and Pennsylvania showed 
that the problem was predominantly a native rather than an immigrant 
problem. The Ohio report showed that, aside from Federal and state 
pensioners, only 3,000 were pensioned of 304,000 aged 65 and over. 
The Wisconsin report showed that every voluntary and contributory 
scheme had failed to attract any large numbers of the population, even 
with state subsidies, and that even compulsory insurance reaches the 
employed only in certain classes.? 

Speaking of the schemes which we have discussed above, Frank W. 
Lewis says: ‘While we seem to have passed beyond schemes for uni- 
versal pensions, probably permanently, the world has gone far— 
whether wisely or not will be discussed later—in the direction of pen- 
sions as a gratuity from the state, without compulsion, without con- 


*Report of der apr Commission on Old Age deine A919; Health, 
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tribution, but with a sharp discrimination as to the need and merit 
of the applicant.” * 

As a result of the agitation in the United States four states had 
passed old age pension acts by 1926. 

Old Age Pensions in Germany. Germany was the first European 
country to inaugurate old age pensions. In that country they were 
a part of the German National Insurance scheme put into operation 
in 1889. Old age and invalidity insurance before the War were both 
administered in Germany through insurance districts, 31 in number, 
each having its own insurance office. 

The benefits under the German law were very small. Moreover, the 
plan was dependent upon contributions by the beneficiary. Old age pen- 
sions were available for those who had reached the age of 70 and 
have paid premiums for 1,200 weeks. Employers and employees con- 
tributed equally, the state adding to their joint contribution for each 
annuity a subsidy of $11.90 per year. The old age — were given 
without regard to earning capacity.? 

In Denmark. Denmark, responding to the same general conditions 
as induced Germany to introduce old age insurance, in I891 set up a 
system of old age pensions. It was a part of the revised Poor Law, 
designed to draw a sharper distinction between the undeserving aged 
poor and those who had been respectable and industrious. 

The conditions under which an old person in Denmark may receive 
an old age pension are as follows: 

1. He must not have been convicted of a crime or of a dishonorable 
transaction. 

2. His income from other sources must be insufficient to provide 
the necessaries of life, or proper treatment in case of sickness for him- 
self or those dependent upon him. 

3. His poverty must not be a consequence of any action by which 
he has deprived himself of the means of subsistence for the benefit 
of his children or others. 

4. During the ten years preceding his application he must have had 
a fixed residence in the country, and not have applied for pauper relief 
or have been found guilty of vagrancy or begging. 

5. Finally, acording to a proviso added in 1902, he must not have 
led a life such as to cause scandal nor have been convicted of drunken- 
hess or immorality. 
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The Danish system is non-contributory. The pension is paid entirely 
out of the public treasury. The amount of it depends upon the cost 
of living in the locality, and that amount is determined by local ofh- 
cials,? 

In France. The National Old Age Retirement fund dates in France 
from 1850. Intended primarily for wage-workers, and indirectly sub- 
sidized by the government by paying a higher rate of interest upon the 
deposits than the market rate, and administered by the state at no cost 
to the fund, nevertheless, the old age retirement fund has been a 
failure, so far as its success in reaching a large number of the aged is 
concerned. Most wage-workers find it impossible to pay even the 
small sums required. From 1851 to 1883 only 640,000 persons, an 
average of 19,000 per annum, out of a population of 35,000,000, took 
advantage of the law. Of those who took it, only 52.6 per cent were, 
wage-earners, and of these about half were railroad workers, who had 
to take it. Hence, in those 36 years, only 160,000 workers voluntarily 
insured. This scheme was a contributory one. 

In the face of these results the voluntary plan was abandoned. In 
1895 the plan was made compulsory for mine workers as well as rail- 
road employees. In the same year government subsidies were intro- 
duced. Even with the subsidies, however, less than 250,000 wage- 
workers voluntarily took advantage of the plan. It must be admitted 
that the plan was a failure so far as it was intended to solve the prob- 
lem of old age. The most needy part of the population were unable. 
to avail themselves of the fund. 

In 1910 a compulsory old age insurance law was passed, modeled 
very closely upon the German system. Up to date the results show 
that the plan has failed as a provision for old age.” 

In Sweden. In 1913 Sweden enacted a compulsory old age insurance 
law, much more comprehensive than that of either Germany or France. 
Unlike those of Germany and France, Sweden’s law includes others 
besides the wage-workers, practically the whole adult population. The 
government also subsidizes the fund, so that for at least 30 years 
to come, until such time as the accumulations of the payments by the 
insured make up a considerable sum, practically the whole annuity re- 
ceived by those who are qualified by age will come from the government 


*Henry Rogers Seagers, Social Insurance, New York, 1910, pp. 132-1343 
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subsidy. Hence, the Swedish scheme is for the present more pension 
than insurance for old age. 

Voluntary Insurance in Other States. In addition to the countries 
cited as having voluntary insurance for old age, Canada, Spain, Bel- 
gium, Italy and Massachusetts and Wisconsin in the United States have 
such systems. In every one of these the experience has been the same. 
The voluntary plan does not reach the classes most in need of protec- 
tion. France and Belgium have held out special inducements in the 
shape of a rate of interest higher than the market afforded and subsi- 
dized certain classes besides, yet without any striking success. 

In Australasia. Among English-speaking countries, the first to 
inaugurate straight old age pensions was New Zealand. That little 
island, so far removed from the old seats of civilization and the force 
of tradition, is so young that she can afford to make experiments. 
New Zealand passed her law in 1898 after it had been debated in 
the two previous parliaments. It provided pensions at 65, after 25 
years’ residence, of 7 shillings per week. Those who apply must submit 
to public examinations to determine their need and their previous 
record. In 1905 the pension was raised to I0 shillings and the magis- 
trate was authorized to conduct the examination of the applicant in 
his chambers. In 1907 New Zealand’s example was followed by Vic- 
toria and New South Wales. 

The law of Victoria eliminated the age qualification and provided 
that the pension should commence upon permanent disability, if the 
disability resulted from labor in the mines or any unhealthful or haz- 
ardous occupation. The law does not fix the amount of the pension, 
but prescribes a maximum of Io shillings per week.* 

In Australia the applicant must be 65 years of age, must have 
resided in the country for 25 years continuously before the date of 
his application, must have led a temperate and reputable life for the 
previous five years, must not have deserted husband, wife, or chil- 
dren, and must show need of assistance, on the basis of not having 
an income of more than 52 pounds a year or owning an amount of 
property not exceeding 310 pounds. Pensioners receive 26 pounds 
per annum. If, however, the income from other sources amounts to 
more than 26 pounds, the pension is reduced accordingly, the total 
income being kept down to 52 pounds a year.? 

Concerning the effectiveness of these laws, it is claimed that they 
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work very satisfactorily. Their administration, it is said, stimulates 
public interest and creates a kindlier appreciation of the hardships of 
old age and the beneficence of the pension. Says Mr. Lewis, “The 
system has acquired so strong a hold upon the public in these Austral- 
asian colonies that it will be very difficult to effect any legislation 
in the direction of methods economically more sound.” ? 

A recent report on the operation of the old age pensions in Aus- 
tralia is of interest. On June 30, 1924, 113,054 persons were receiving 
old age pensions. During the year 15,550 new pensions were granted. 
The total amount paid during the year in pensions was 6,523,881 pounds 
sterling. The cost of administration was about 1.4 per cent of the 
total cost of the pension scheme. Under this law the maximum 
pension permissible was 45 pounds 10 shillings per annum. At the 
date of the report 80.2 per cent of the aged were in receipt of this maxi- 
mum. Victoria, showing the largest percentage, was 83.1 per cent. 
At that date, for every 10,000 of population, there were 197 old age 
pensioners.? 

In New Zealand for the year ending March 31, 1925, 22,062 old age 
pensions were in force, costing ari expenditure of 806,953 pounds. 
During that year 2,654 old age pensions were granted, but this was offset 
by a cancellation of 2,060 due to death or cancellation. The average 
amount of the old age pension during this year in New Zealand was 
38 pounds 11 shillings.’ 

In Great Britain. The old age pension act of Great Britain went 
into effect January 1, 1909. It was modeled somewhat upon the gen- 
eral lines of the New Zealand law.‘ It provided for pensions of 5 
shillings per week for persons having reached the age of 70 and who 
gave evidence of need. No one who had an income of more than 
31 pounds 10 shillings was eligible. The pension was graduated for the 
people having an income of less than 31 pounds and Io shillings down 
to 21 pounds per year. The person just under 31 pounds Io shillings 
received 1 shilling per week, while the person having 21 pounds or less 
received the maximum of § shillings per week. 

As originally passed, in 1908, no one could receive a pension who 
had been in receipt of poor relief within the previous five years. In 
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1911 that condition was removed from the law. In 1919 the maxi- 
mum pension was increased from 5 shillings to 10 per week, so that 
the income from all sources, including the pension, aggregated 20 
shillings a week as contrasted with 13 shillings in the law of 1908. 
Other changes in the direction of greater liberality were also made 
in the amendment of 1919.? 

In 1925 other changes were introduced into the Old Age Pension 
Act. Under these new provisions those who had been insured for at 
least two years under the National Insurance Act, were eligible for old 
age pensions commencing at the age of 65 instead of 70. But on 
attaining the age of 70 they passed into pensions under the Old Age 
Pension Act, but were freed from the restrictions and disqualifications 
at present applied to such pensions. The plan is compulsory upon all 
workers who come under the terms of the present Health Insurance 
Act. Under this new act insured men and insured women between the 
ages of 65 and 70 receive 10 shillings a week. Besides that, the wives 
of men who are themselves entitled to pensions, receive 10 shillings a 
week when they are between the ages of 65 and 70. These provisions 
will come into full force on January 2, 1928.” 

While the old age pensions have been a great boon to the old people 
of England, a pension of 10 shillings a week is in some cases inade- 
quate, as shown by England’s experience in 1925, when there were 
46,387 old age pensioners who had received poor relief, over 40,000 
of whom were cases of sickness because the pension was insufficient for 
their care.° 

The expense of the old age pensions in England has greatly ex- 
ceeded anticipation. Mr. Asquith, in presenting the matter in Parlia- 
ment, estimated the cost at from $30,000,000 to $37,500,000 a year. 
During the first year, however, 667,000 persons qualified and the 
expenditure for their pensions amounted to $40,000,000. These 667,000 
persons constituted more than one-half the population of the United 
Kingdom 70 years of age and over.‘ 

The movement for old age pensions in Great Britain was probably 
the result of the experiments of the Australasian colonies and of the 
System in Germany and in Denmark. However, the idea of pension- 
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ing the aged was not new in England. As early as 1876 the London 
Charity Organization Society—the District Committee of that organi- 
zation for St. George’s, Hanover Square—had raised a special fund 
for chronic cases and laid down special rules for the management. 
These allowances seem to have been looked upon by the committee 
as supplements of out-relief. The question first came up in the Coun- 
cil of the Society in 1876. The Council referred the matter to the 
Cooperation Subcommittee, which sent out a letter to 143 metropoli- 
tan charities inviting their codperation in providing pensions for cer- 
tain cases which otherwise would have to be sent to the almshouse. 
In 1877 the Tower Hamlets Pensions Committee was organized “to 
provide pensions, so far as its funds permit, for those worthy persons 
who seem by their character and circumstances to be worthy of as- 
sistance outside the workhouse.” ' This work continued up to the time 
of tle passage of the Old Age Pension Act, since which time it has 
provided for those who cannot live upon the 5 shillings per week 
provided for by that Act. In that year it provided pensions to 1,371 
cases at an expense of 20,687 pounds.! 

As to the granting of old age pensions by the state, “The Charity 
Organization Society has always been opposed to it, as it has to all 
plans for granting a stereotyped form of relief to large numbers of 
persons whose needs are very varying and only capable of being met 
by individual attention.” 

There is no doubt that the old age pension has taken care of many 
who were previously on the poor list. At the date of the removal 
of the pauperism disability provision, January 1, IQII, 122,415 paupers 
were taken over from the public poor relief officials by the pension 
authorities. 

These various old age insurance and pension schemes, differing as 
they do in so many of their features, and yet similar in general out- 
line, as either voluntary or compulsory insurance or straight-out pen- 
sions, show conclusively: 

1. In every plan which 1s succeeding to any degree there is a con- 
siderable non-contributory element. The voluntary plans have suc- 
ceeded only as they have had attached to them the government sub- 
sidy, as in Belgium, where about 40 per cent of the amounts paid in 
1912 were from state funds. In Italy and France, where the funds 
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were less heavily subsidized by the state, few workers were attracted 
to the scheme without compulsion. 

2. That even with compulsion added it is impossible to raise from 
the payments of the wage-workers more than a small part of the 
funds necessary to keep the old from starving. In Germany and 
France for a long time the major part of the annuity had to be paid 
out of public funds. It will be so also in Sweden until the payments 
of the workers have accumulated and even when the system has 
come into full operation only about 40 per cent of the benefits will 
come from funds paid by the beneficiaries. 

3. That no system, which does not take in unmarried, widowed and 
divorced women can solve the problem, inasmuch as women consti- 
tuted, even before the destruction of males in the War, 62 per cent 
of the pensioners in Great Britain, 56 per cent in New Zealand, and 
66 per cent in Denmark.? 

The problem is important and probably will be solved in a better 
way. Says Mr. Squier, “That the problem is present; that it is wide- 
spread ; that it deeply concerns our national happiness and prosperity; 
that its demands are insistent, and that the attempts at its perma- 
nent solution must be nation-, perhaps world-wide, cannot be doubted 
by an intelligent observer of economic conditions to-day. That there 
have been sporadic efforts at relief; that there have been ‘poor-law 
commissions’ and other legislative investigations; that whole volumes 
have been written on the subject “How to Relieve the Poor’; that now 
and then some industrial corporations or combination has made an 
attempt at the solution of the problem, so far as its own employees 
are concerned; that cities and states have provided pensions for cer- 
tain classes of their employees; that societies have been organized for 
the practical operation of relief plans—all goes to show that a general, 
all-inclusive solution of this problem is imperative.” ? 

Old Age Pensions in Other Countries. In addition to the countries 
mentioned above, the movement for old age pensions has spread to 
other countries on both continents. These vary in certain respects, 
some of them being contributory, others non-contributory, some com- 
pulsory, and others voluntary. Space does not permit the discussion 
of each of these plans. In general, however, they are all based on 
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the theory that a person who has spent his best years in industry is en- 
titled to something more than ordinary poor relief in his old age.* 


ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST OLD AGE PENSIONS 


Increasing knowledge of the conditions surrounding large numbers 
of the aged has created a demand that there shall be something more 
for them than the poorhouse, than the uncertain savings for old age, 
and than dependence upon children. As to measures there is a divi- 
sion of opinion. While there is agreement that it is highly desirable 
that old people shall be independent, that neither poorhouse nor de- 
pendency upon children is satisfactory, we have, on the one hand, 
those who would provide pensions out of public funds only for those 
who have contributed during a certain number of years, and, on the 
other hand, those who insist that every respectable old person should 
be piovided the necessities of life at public expense without any con- 
tribution to the fund from which the pension is paid. 

Arguments Against Non-contributory Old Age Pensions. It is 
urged that non-contributory pensions undermine thrift. “They must 
be contributory and they cannot be made effectually contributory with- 
out compulsion. Whether the wage-earner reaches old age poverty 
through his own fault or that of society, the fault should be corrected 
in its early rather than in its late stages, when we apply palliatives 
rather than remedies.” ? 

That non-contributory pensions will discourage thrift is question- 
able. Says Professor Seager: “In my opinion, the idea that com- 
pulsory insurance against such a remote contingency as old age fosters 
thrift is illusory. As already suggested, providence and forethought 
are not developed through compulsion; are, in fact, almost inconsistent 
with compulsion. On the other hand, old age is only one, and not 
a very important one, of the contingencies that put a high premium, 
as society is now organized, on a saving disposition. It is desirable 
to save and acquire property to get on in the world, to give children 
a better start than their parents enjoyed, to be assured more than 
bare necessaries as old age comes on, etc. These, the strongest motives 
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leading to saving, are unaffected by the guarantee of a small annuity 
out of the public treasury after a certain age has been reached, espe- 
cially if one condition to securing the annuity is that the applicant 
should not have received poor relief up to the time when the appli- 
cation is made. The smallness of the pension in all the countries hav- 
ing old age pension laws (the maximum being only $2.50 a week in 
Australia and New Zealand), and insistence that during the years 
immediately preceding application for a pension the candidate should 
have lived a respectable and self-supporting existence, makes any dis- 
couragement of thrift in consequence of the policy quite improbable.” ! 

Concerning the British plan, he adds: “It was because statistics 
showed that one-fifth of the population from 70 to 75, one-fourth of 
that from 75 to 80, and quite one-third of that over 80, were actually 
dependent on pauper relief that a more humane way of caring for the 
aged poor was introduced. In my opinion, there is quite as much 
reason for anticipating that the new policy will encourage thrift as 
for the contrary view. The guarantee of 5 shillings a week may 
encourage persons of advancing years, who before had nothing to 
look forward to but the workhouse, to make some saving to supple- 
ment this very small income. There is some truth in the view that 
people will make sacrifices for tea and tobacco that they will not make 
for bread and meat. Moreover, whatever the fact as regards saving 
for old age, there can be no doubt that the new policy will add to the 
incomes of families who feel the care of parents and grandparents 
a serious, even though not unwelcome, burden. The better provision 
for children that may result from this enlargement of family incomes 
should have a favorable effect on the rising generation. Finally, this 
and every other change which makes for confidence and certainty on 
the part of wage-earners should tend to encourage prudence and fore- 
thought and to discourage recklessness and indifference.” ? 

Again, those opposed to the non-contributory old age pension argue 
that such a plan involves injury to the self-respect of people. 

Among others, this point is urged by Frederick L. Hoffman, of 
the Prudential Insurance Company. He says: “A non-contributory 
old age pension scheme will not solve the problem of the dependent 
poor and will not prevent an increase in the burden of real pauperism ; 
but, on the contrary, it will undermine and tend to destroy the self- 
respecting character of our people as citizens in a democracy where 
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economic independence, achieved by individual effort, self-sacrifice, 
and self-denial, is, after all, the only aim and end worth while.” 3 

Certainly it is open to ask whether a small pension which will keep 
the wolf from the door will result in the loss of self-respect as much 
as dependence upon children, often already overburdened, or depen- 
dence upon charity or the public poor official. “Surely the poor, when 
known individually, have plenty of exercise for these virtues of self- 
denial; it could not harm them to remove a few of their difficulties.” ? 

It is further contended that such system of old age pensions would 
break dowm the solidarity of the family by destroying the sense of 
responsibility in children for the support of parents. Says F. Spencer 
Baldwin of the Massachusetts Commission on Old Age Pensions: 
“Finally, the effect of non-contributory pensions on the family must 
be set down as a further objection to the plan. A non-contributory 
pension system weakens the bonds of family solidarity. It takes away, 
in part, the filial obligation for the support of aged parents, which is 
one of the main ties that hold the family together. The supporters 
of the pension policy deny that this result would follow. They con- 
tend that, on the contrary, their plan would strengthen the family; 
they reason that the payment of small pensions to old persons would 
help to keep families together by making it possible for the children 
to retain the aged parent in the household in view of the addition to 
the family income that his pension would bring to the family income. 
While this might be true in individual cases, it can hardly be doubted 
that the general effect on the family would be disintegrating. The 
assumption by the state of the obligation to support the aged in their 
homes would undermine filial responsibility precisely as the guarantee 
of the public maintenance of children would destroy parental re- 
sponsibility. The impairment of family integrity 1s, in fact, one of 
the most seriots dangers threatened by recent experiments with non- 
contributory pensions.” ® 

The reply to this has not been stated more effectively than by Miss 
Nassau, who says: “Now it seems to me that the small benefit given 
by a pension at the end of life would scarcely encourage men to be 
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reckless in earlier years. And as I have tried to demonstrate from 
practical instances in the chapter, ‘Difficulties of Saving for Old Age,’ 
much saving for old age is impossible. Thrift is needed for wise 
expenditures and proper living, and is scarcely possible as productive 
of saving for old age.” ? 

The calamity of breaking down family solidarity would be avoided 
in the opinion of Dr. Devine (together with other forms of social 
insurance) by a contributory system of old age pensions. He says: 
“Family solidarity also is an ideal for which future ages will have 
need, as past ages have needed it. Covert and indirect assaults on 
the family are part of much revolutionary propaganda, but increas- 
ingly in this country economic revolution is trying to free itself from 
old-world association with such attacks. There is no reason why 
conservative advocates of social insurance, whether for sickness, un- 
employment, or old age, should have any sympathy for sneers against 
the fullest development of family responsibility and solidarity. Social 
insurance rests upon the family in its integrity.” Mr. Devine believes 
that non-contributory old age pensions, widows’ pensions and all other 
forms of public poor relief involve another and opposing principle. 
He holds that individuals should make provision for exigencies of 
accidents, and age should be met by savings, the help of relatives, 
neighbors and friends; that old age and even sickness and unemploy- 
ment are personal and family matters leading to dependence only under 
exceptional and unforeseen circumstances; and that old age pensions 
are not on the same basis as sickness insurance, workingmen’s com- 
pensation, unemployment insurance and compulsory old age insurance. 
He fears demoralizing paternalism, bureaucratic control, and political 
manipulation in the case of old age pensions. He considers that the 
compulsory feature will redeem old age insurance from those curses.’ 

Reply to this has been made by Mabel Louise Nassau in these words: 
“And surely families would not love their aged members less if they 
were not such financial burdens, but more. And of course no one 
would consider that pensions are a remedy for low wages—they are 
merely palliatives while wages are low. One might with equal ac- 
curacy say that we should not have hospitals for tuberculosis as it is 
a preventable disease, though no one doubts the need of hospitals till 
the disease is entirely eradicated! 


* Nassau, op. cit., p. 100. 
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“And there seems to be great fear that the poor will not have enough 
opportunity for self-sacrifice!” ? 

Finally, it is urged that a non-contributory old age pension would 
veward the thriftless and slothful at the expense of the thrifty and 
industrious. Mr. Hoffman presents this view in his paper read at 
the National Conference of Charities and Correction in 1908. “In 
brief, I hold that the agitation for state pensions in the United States 
is ill-advised in that the problem of poverty in old age, as generally 
met with, is primarily the result of ill-spent years, or ill-spent earnings, 
or ill-spent savings.” ? 

That there is force in these arguments is undeniable. This position 
fits in well with the historic ‘development of our economic theories 
and also with our individualistic conception of the causation of de- 
pendency. Those who oppose this reasoning, however, urge in reply 
that the opposition of insurance men to old age pensions is based 
upon selfish interest, and that others object to them because they 
represent a departure from our economic and social traditions. There 
are others who reply to the supposition that old age pensions would 
involve the support of the idle and thriftless by the well-to-do and 
thrifty portion of the population by calling attention to the fact that 
at present the support of dependents, whether by private or public 
money, comes from the well-to-do and thrifty; that often he who is 
thrifty and well-to-do in early life is dependent at 65 or 70; and that 
everyone who has lived to old age in those countries which levy taxes 
upon common necessities has contributed to the welfare of the nation. 
They urge that a pension coming out of the taxes is no more a tax 
upon the thrifty than is a contributory scheme such as Germany’s, 
since in any case only a small part comes from the pensioned indi- 
vidual himself, while the rest comes from the contributions of em- 
ployers and from the taxes. It is also argued that if one has lived 
a useful life and has come down to old age without savings or relatives 
who can support him, he has earned care in old age without the 
stigma of charity or pauperism.® 

Moreover, Professor Seager has criticized Germany’s contributory 
system of old age pensions which has been used as a foil against non- 
contributory pensions. He points out that while Germany’s system 
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has succeeded in ameliorating old age poverty in that country, the 
contributory feature has not been imitated widely by other countries. 
The objections to that feature are that it lays a burdensome tax on 
employers not easily justified, since old age is not a result of employ- 
ment and therefore should not be made a charge against the employer 
in so direct a fashion. Another objection is the awkwardness and 
costliness of administering a system which covers many small collec- 
tions over a long period of years unless it can be shown that compul- 
sory contributions to old age insurance fosters thrift. Professor Seager 
believes, however, that compulsory thrift is almost a contradiction in 
terms. He says that those who have studied the reaction of Germany’s 
system on German wage earnings are not agreed as to the effects.? 

Reviewing these arguments in general it seems to the present writer 
that the most forcible one is that urged by Dr. Devine—that of the 
danger of political maladministration of non-contributory pensions.? 
England’s experience has shown that political pressure causes the leg- 
islators to let down the bars against paupers. 

Administration is very difficult in either case but when certain quali- 
fications are demanded in addition to old age the difficulty is very greatly 
increased. As for the other arguments they do not convince me. 


ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF NON-CONTRIBUTORY OLD AGE PENSIONS 


Those in favor of non-contributory old age pensions attempt to 
controvert both the arguments against any old age pension and those 
for such a pension based upon contribution to the funds out of which 
it shall be paid. They urge considerations in favor of a pension to 
which the pensioner has made no contribution except directly or in- 
directly by taxes. 

Some favoring a non-contributory old age pension urge such pen- 
sion for all who have reached a certain age and are in need; others 
favor a pension for such only as have not been lazy, drunken or 
otherwise of bad reputation. The advocates of non-contributory old 
age pensions range from Charles Booth, who wrote before the results 
of Germany’s scheme had begun to appear and long before England 
adopted her old age pension plan, to Mr. Squier, who has written 
the most recent book upon the subject. The arguments offered are: 

* Seager, Social Insurance, New York, 1910, p. 118. 
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1. Poverty in old age is not in most cases the fault of the indi- 
vidual. Mr. Squier thinks that probably three-fourths of all adult 
males, and nineteen-twentieths of all adult females, in our great indus- 
trial army of eighteen millions receive in wages barely enough to pro- 
vide food, shelter and clothing of the poorest sort, and that scarcely 
one wage-earner in ten is able to lay by in savings for the rainy day 
of invalidity or old age.’ According to actuaries, of a thousand men 
living at the age of 20, 500 will survive at 65 and above. Of the 500, 
200 will be in want. Ejight-ninths of all the dependency in the United 
States, it has been estimated, is of those above 65.2 Figures have 
already been given showing how close to the margin of mere existence 
the larger part of our wage-earners live. With those figures in mind 
one is disposed to give weight to the words of Mr. Lewis when he says, 
“But there is a growing tendency. to discriminate; statistics have been 
patiently gathered and marshaled and they tend to show that a very 
large percentage of old age pauperism arises from misfortune rather 
than fault. It is idle to talk of thrift and saving without regard to 
the adequacy of wages.” ° 

Mr. Booth’s investigation in London showed that the main cause 
of poverty was old age itself. Thriftlessness and drunkenness ac- 
counted for a small percentage. He showed that about 70 per cent 
of the poverty in old age was the result of infirmities in old age, not 
the result of idleness or thriftlessness or vice. Said Mr. John Martin: 
“We have just learned that one of the most remarkable experiences 
this last winter, of unemployment, has been the capacity of the work- 
men on account of their savings in prosperous times, to do without 
relief during these hard times. Therefore we have had the experi- 
ence of virtuous, industrious, saving people, whose savings have been 
exhausted during the last winter. Now suppose they are brought to 
old age and its infirmities, and the next year to a condition of destitu- 
tion, would it be fair to assert that they were brought to destitution 
on account of delinquencies of their, own ?”’ 4 

In many cases thrift is impossible because the earnings are not 
sufficient. Support by relatives is impossible because relatives have 
all they can do to support their own families, and self-support from 
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savings is out of the question because savings have been exhausted 
by sickness and other calamities. Mr. Charles Booth believed that 
old age pensions would have a decided effect upon the morale of not 
only the old people themselves, but upon the younger age classes among 
the poor. He says: “The interests of each class are bound up with 
those of every other class, but most of all is this true of the relation 
between the bottom ‘fourth’ and the great mass of the people just 
above them in means—wage-earners doing more valuable work, bet- 
ter paid or more regularly employed, and makers of profit on a small 
scale. These will be found to benefit very much, though indirectly 
employed, if the standard of life below them is raised. In addition 
they will benefit directly by every shilling of the cost of their pensions. 
Other things are within their reach, and are every.day more generally 
grasped. ‘They subscribe to sick clubs, they insure their lives, they 
provide something for a rainy day. They organize trades unions to 
protect their business interests. They form themselves into building 
societies, and are learning to supply their more regular datly wants 
by cooperation. But they do not provide adequately—often not at 
all—for old age. It is too uncertain a matter; the principle of tontine 
is disliked; on any other principle the provision is too costly. The 
claims of the present and of others outweigh the claims of the future 
and of themselves. Yet this failure to provide for old age reacts 
adversely on everything else they do to better themselves. The fell 
influence of the Poor Law extends to them. In old age they may at 
last come to the workhouse, and this idea, especially as age draws on 
and savings are most necessary, cannot but be very discouraging. 
Against everything else they can surely provide, and perhaps a some- 
thing more if it is to eke out the certainty of a small pension. And if, 
at the worst, savings are quite exhausted when they reach 65, some 
hospitable roof will be found to shelter them if they possess 5 shillings 
a week. Thus for this great class, the central class of our population, 
amounting perhaps to one-half of the whole, the pensions would, I 
believe, prove fruitful of blessings. They would as a class pay much 
less than they received back in money, but would benefit far more than 
the whole cost of their share to the state.” ? 

2. Thrift and support by relatives will not solve the problem of 
old age dependency. The truth is that in the United States, at least, 
a great majority of those who come down to old age dependency 
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are the victims of maladjustment. No matter what degree of thrift 
they possessed, they could not save because they did not receive a 
living wage. Therefore, as the workingman knows only too well, 
thrift as a panacea for old age dependency is a joke, a chimera. 
Thrift he does practise when he may, as is shown by the efforts he 
makes to pay his industrial insurance and his benefit society dues. 
Many times he skimps his family to lay by something against sickness 
and death. Ina great many cases he comes down to old age dependent, 
because his savings have been spent, not because he has not saved.* 
Mr. Rubinow, in his Social Insurance, sums up the answer to those 
who contend that thrift and support of relatives will solve the problem. 


“(1) From two-thirds to three-fourths of all productive workers in the 
United States depend upon wages or small salaries fpr their existence. 

“(2) From four-fifths to nine-tenths of the wage-workers receive wages 
which are insufficient to meet the cost of a normal standard of health and 
efficiency for a family, and about one-half receive very much less than that. 

“(3) If a certain proportion of wage-workers’ families succeed in attain- 
ing such a standard, it is made possible only by the presence of more than 
one worker in the family. 

“‘(4) This condition, however, can only be temporary in the history of any 
workingman’s family. 

“(5) The increase in the standard of wages is barely sufficient to meet 
the increased cost of living. 

“(6) An annual surplus in the workingman’s budget is a very rare thing, 
and is very small. 

(7) The growth of savings-bank deposits in the United States is not 
sufficient evidence of the ability of the American workingmen to make 
substantial savings. A large proportion of these savings belong to other 
classes of population, and in so far as information is available the average 
workingman’s deposit is very smiall. 

“(8) The analysis of the economic status of the American wage-worker 
does not disclose his ability to cope with the various economic emergencies 
without outside assistance.” * 


3. Only non-contributory old age pensions provide a method of 
relieving all the respectable aged without the stigma of pauperism. 
Society already admits the duty of supporting the aged in some way. 
We care for them in the poorhouse if no other place is available. We 
authorize the incorporation of homes for the aged. There is no 
reason, therefore, why we should not care for them in a humane and 
constructive fashion. Says Professor Seager, “The payment of such 
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pensions clearly has no tendency to increase the number of persons 
who pass the age of 70. Old age poverty is too remote from the 
calculations of youths and maidens to have any effect on marriage 
or birth rates. At most, assuring to old people bare maintenance 
aiter they pass a certain age can affect their number only by extending 
somewhat the length of life. No one can be so inhumane as to urge 
this as an objection to the policy.” ? 

4. Moreover, pensions provide a way that does not discourage 
thrift, but rather encourages it. If one knows that by saving and 
industry he can be assured in his old age of some assistance in keeping 
the wolf from the door, there will be an incentive to meet the condi- 
tions by thrift and industry in order to secure that safeguard from 
want provided by a pension. 

s. Again, a pension provides means whereby relatives otherwise 
unable to bear the burden of support of the aged can do so without 
depriving their children of necessities. How often would the old 
parent be welcomed at the fireside were there provided some addition 
to the income so that such care would be possible without deprivation 
of one’s own flesh and blood. In this way, the old age pension would 
prevent the disintegration of family life which the opponents of old 
age pensions sometimes aver would result. Furthermore, by provid- 
ing an income for the aged dependent, it makes possible family life 
and care for him which would be denied in many cases because of the 
inability of the relative to support him. Says Charles Booth, “To 
have lived at all goes for something, to have asked no relief goes for 
more, and to have secured by savings, or through friendly feeling, or the 
loving duty of children, a chimney corner where 5 shillings a week will 
be adequate may be accepted as proof enough that the pension is not 
ill bestowed.” ? 

6. Furthermore, the old age pension provides a fund for those 
aged who have no relatives to care for them. With a small pension 
they can be boarded out with families or placed in institutions, spe- 
cially designed for old folks. An old age pension prevents the stigma 
Of pauperism inevitably attached to the poorhouse or to outdoor 
relief. Says Miss Sellers, “(Odd as it may seem perhaps, and quite 
illogical as it is, there is undoubtedly, in the eyes of the respectable 
poor, a fundamental difference between old age pensions and poor 
relief. Many an old man and still more old women, who would rather 
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starve than accept poor relief, i. e., relief from the rates, accept pen- 
sions, i. e., relief from the taxes, gladly. Why it should be thus it 
would be difficult to explain, but thus it certainly is. There is a strong 
feeling among the respectable poor that they may become pensioners 
without losing caste; whereas, if they become paupers, it is otherwise; 
then their relatives may be ashamed of them. Many of them have told 
me, some with tears in their eyes, what a comfort it was to them to 
obtain their pensions, as they then knew that they need never become 
paupers.”? A contributory pension would do the same, did it reach 
as many as the straight pension. 

7. The principle of old age pensions is analogous to the principle 
involved in pensioning the soldiers and sailors with these exceptions: 

(1) It is a pension for service not in war, but in peace, but it 
deserves no less serious consideration. The worker who has faithfully 
perfor:ned his duty to society merits no less kind consideration from 
society than the man who ventured his life for his country. 

(2) Such pensions are for the aged only rather than for the young. 
In this respect they far surpass the pensions for soldiers and sailors. 
None of the pauperizing tendencies that characterize the latter attach 
to old age pensions. When people reach the age of 65 they are not 
likely to be pauperized by a supplement to their income, especially if 
they have been industrious, self-respecting people up to that time. 

8. Old age pensions also fit in with the present scheme of self- 
help such as insurance of various kinds. In practice the old age 
pension is insufficient to keep old people on more than the barest 
necessities of life and is graded according to the income of the 
pensioner. 

9g. Non-contributory old age pensions have distinct advantages 
over an annuity based on contributions by the individual receiving it. 
These advantages are stated thus by Squier: 


“First: Annuities purchased, either with or without state aid, do not 
provide for those now dependent or approaching dependency. Even if the 
government were to adopt a scheme similar to that recently promulgated 
by the French government, it would be at least two generations before all 
wage-earners could be provided for on the annuity plan. 

“Second: Any annuity scheme that the government might prescribe by 
law would in all probability fail to be inclusive just as such schemes do in 
Germany and France, in that they provide for contributions or deductions 
from wages of wage-earners only; whereas, the experience in all nations is 
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that any member of the merchant or moneyed class, who is usually exempted 
from compulsory contributions, may, in his old age, be even more dependent 
than a member of the distinctive wage-earning class. 

“Third: Such a scheme would be unpopular in this country principally 
because of the sentiment of individualism heretofore referred to, and also 
largely because wage-earners, in their youth, object to paying for something 
which they may never receive; and most seriously object to being compelled 
to purchase that which they are unable to buy. It must be remembered in 
this connection that any annuity scheme for the solution of the old age 
dependency problem must, in the nature of things, be by governmental 
compulsion. Voluntary thrift has failed in this country to avail itself of the 
many opportunities offered for making provision for old age comfort, just 
as it has failed in other countries; that is to say, only the more provident 
of the great middle class of citizens have had the inclination or the ability, 
either to deny themselves comforts or luxuries in order to lay by money or 
accumulate property for the support of old age, or to make periodic contri- 
butions towards the purchase of deferred annuities. Whatever provision 
is made, therefore, in this country for the relief of old age destitution must 
be made through governmental compulsion, either state or national. 

“Fourth: Any compulsory contributory scheme contemplates the accumu- 
lation of such a fund as to make such a schemé utterly impracticable from 
the economic and financial standpoint. This point may be illustrated in the 
following manner: Suppose that 76 years ago the national government had 
established a compulsory scheme by which every citizen, on reaching the 
age of 20, should contribute each year thereafter, so that, on arriving at 
the age of 70, he should receive from the government an annuity of $100 
so long as he lived. Suppose that 92,637 persons, of the exact age of 20, 
had become amenable to this law each year, each contributing—under 
the American Experience Table—$2.58 per annum until his seventieth 
birthday or prior to death. When the scheme became effective in its opera- 
tion as to all, the annual payments in annuities would be $32,689,950; the 
amount of annual contributions would be $9,265,482; and the remainder 
which interest on the suns would needs supply would be $23,424,468. On 
an interest assumption of 31% per cent, the accumulation necessary to supply 
this interest earning would be $669,270,526. It must be remembered that 
this contemplates only 92,637 persons, entering each year at age of 20, 
and the continuance of the scheme for 76 years. Now by finding out how 
many times 92,637 is contained in the number of workingmen and working- 
women aged 20, and multiplying $669,270,526 by the quotient, a rough idea 
is obtained as to the enormous accumulation of funds in the hands of the 
government which such a system would finally involve. As there would 
be 3,582,285 persons between age 20 and age 70 contributing under this plan, 
the total lump sum required may also be roughly approximated by dividing 
the number of workingmen and workingwomen between ages 20 and 70 by 
3,582,285 and multiplying $669,270,526 by the quotient. The finite mind also 
quails before the stupendous accumulations which such a scheme. would 
necessitate; and the withdrawal of this immense sum from the capital of the 
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country, needed in its industrial development and welfare, and risk to the 
fund through pestilence, war or the untrustworthiness or mistakes of govern- 
ment officials charged with the custody and administration of such a vast 
sum, stamp this scheme as effectively un-American, unnecessary and well- 
nigh foolish. 

“The solution of the old age dependency problem in the United States 
will not soon be reached by any plan thus far put forward by the annuity 
class of economists. Indeed, in the face of such points as are marshaled 
against it, the annuity proposition predicated upon any thrift scheme, may 
be considered a lost cause in this country; especially is this true when the 
advantages urged by the pension class for the solution they offer are care- 
fully weighed. . . . What the pension class of economists urge is that the 
due bills of the old shall not be paid grudgingly and by a charity that sug- 
gests a beggarly condition; but in a manner that preserves and exalts the 
dignity of the old, sustains his self-respect and enables him to move among 
the younger generation as a patriarch honored for having lived and 


served.” 2 
CONCLUSIONS 


On the whole, I think we may conclude: 

1. Carefully guarded old age pensions will prevent the degradation 
of the aged poor. 

2. Any effective old age pension plan must be non-contributory 
because if made dependent on contributions paid in years before, large 
numbers would not be eligible when they arrived at the pension age. 

3. Old age pensions should be limited to those aged persons living 
decent lives at the time of application. The continuance of the pension 
should be contingent upon sobriety of life. 

4. Any old age pension scheme must be supplemented by three 
kinds of institutions to form a thoroughgoing program of caring for 
the aged. These institutions must be provided for those not living 
sober and respectable lives when they reach old age: 

a. Poorhouses, or as they are called in some states, homes for the 
aged and infirm, should be provided for those to whom the poor- 
house with its stigma would not be a living crucifixion. 


b. Homes should be provided for pensioned respectable old persons 
who have no relatives with whom they could live; who cannot live 


by themselves because of their infirmity, and for whom must be pro- 
vided some place where they will be comfortable with physicians and 
caretakers who will attend to their wants. 

c. As an alternative to the home for the aged a boarding-out system 
should be devised for those who could better be cared for in a family 
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than in an institution, but who have no relatives with whom they can 
live. Both the home for the aged and the boarding-out system should 
be supervised by public authority to insure proper care of the aged. 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1. What Becomes of the Aged in Industry. Todd, “Old Age and the Indus- 
trial Scrap-Heap,” Publications, American Statistical Association, June, 

2. Review Report of the Pennsylvania Commission on Old Age Pensions, 

Harrisburg, 1919. 

3. Review App. B, “Old-Age Pensions,” Report of the Special Commission 
on Social Insurance of Massachusetts, House No. 1850, Boston, 1917. 

4. Old Age Insurance in Europe. Frankel and Dawson, Workingmen’s 
Insurance in Europe, New York, 1911, Chap. XII. 

5. Development of Old Age Pensions from 1915 to the Present. Monthly 
Labor Review, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, from 1915 on. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1. What proportion of the dependency is due to old age (1) in Great 
Britain; (2) in the United States? 

2. What are the present methods of providing for the aged dependent ? 

3. Discuss the efficacy of the following methods of caring for the aged: 
(a) savings for old age; (b) the almshouse; (c) homes for the aged; 
(d) outdoor relief; (e) care by relatives; (f) boarding out; (g) insur- 
ance; (h) industrial pensions) ; (i) public service pensions; (j) old age 
pensions. 

4. Outline the chief points in the old age pension of Great Britain. 

5. What are the chief arguments for and against contributory old age 
pensions? 

6. What are the chief arguments for and against non-contributory old age 
pensions ? 

7. Outline a rational and practical policy for the care of the various classes 
of old age dependents. 

8. What would you do with the following: (a) an old man who has been in 
prison most of his life and has no relatives; (b) an old lady without 
children but who has lived a respectable life all her days; (c) an aged 
couple without any relatives but who cannot care for themselves; (d) an 
old man who has children but these children are unwilling to have him 
live with them or to contribute to his support; (e) an old lady who has 
about half enough income to support herself, is able to work a little bit, 
but not enough to supply all her needs, and who has no children upon 
whom she can depend for support; (f) an old gentleman who has chil- 
dren, but these children have families which require all the money they 
can earn. In each case outline all the possibilities, stating the least 
desirable possibility first, and the most desirable last. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE INSANE 


wi the exception of the poor and the sick the insane have re- 
ceived attention from society for a longer period than any other 
class of dependents. Perhaps partly for that reason their care has 
arrived at a more satisfactory point than that of any other class. 
From time out of mind the madman has excited the fear, if not always 
the pity, of men. The phenomenon of poverty waits upon the develop- 
ment of riches to excite public attention. Its victims are usually 
nor:nal human beings and arouse pity only at the beginning, and then 
only by reason of circumstance. The insane, however, are different. 
Their condition is the result, not of fortune, but of something in 
themselves. They inspire fear in the beholder, because they are strange 
in their behavior. Hence, from very early days society has taken a 
positive attitude towards them and has attempted to care for them in 
some way. 

The importance attached to the subject in the United States is indi- 
cated by the attention given to it in the various meetings of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction from about 1875 
down to about 1910, since when newer problems have come to the fore 
in the discussions and papers. 


THE EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM 


In Great Britain. In 1908, 12.1 per cent of the total pauperism 
in the United Kingdom was the dependency of insane and idiot poor. 
These constituted 3.2 per 1,000 of the population. 

The insane and idiot poor increased from 1.4 per cent of the total 
pauperism in the United Kingdom in 1849, to 12.1 per cent in 1908. 
“The increase in the number of the insane is, in the main, evidence 
of the increased institutional treatment of this class, which has been 
adopted as much on medical grounds as on those of public order. 
Out of the whole number of insane in 1908, 86 per cent were in 


*Blue Book, Public Health and Social Conditions, London, 1909, p. 55. 
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asylums and institutions specially provided for the insane and 
idiots.” ? 

In the United States. On January 1, 1923, there were resident in 
institutions for the insane in the United States 267,617 persons, i. e., 
241.8 per 100,000 of population. Since there is no indication of the 
number outside of institutions, we cannot say how many insane there are 
in the country. The Census Bureau has not ventured an estimate.” 

Apparent Increase in Insanity. In 1920 the number of insane in 
institutions alone was 241.8 per 100,000 population, while in 1880, a 
census in which the enumeration of the insane was much more com- 
plete than in any previous or following census, the number was 81.6. 
These figures would seem to show an increase in insanity in this country. 
However, a number of circumstances suggest that the increase has not 
been as great as these figures indicate. During these three decades 
there has been (1) a great increase in the number of institutions for 
the care of the insane; * (2) a prolongation of human life, so that more 
people survive to the age when insanity manifests itself.‘ 


THE SOCIAL FACTORS AFFECTING THE INCIDENCE OF INSANITY 


Insanity varies as to age and sex; it is not the same for the country 
and the city; its incidence in races and nationalities differs; it varies 
with marital conditions, illiteracy, the use of alcohol, and vicious living. 

Immigration. Of the total number of white inmates of insane 
asylums in 1923, 28.6 per cent were foreign born, and of the white 
persons admitted to such institutions during 1923, 23.5 per cent were 
of this class. Of the total population of the United States in 1923 the 
foreign born constituted 14.5 per cent. The ratio of the native and 
foreign born is better shown when it is said that of 100,000 population 
of native whites, 209.9 were resident in the asylums and for the same 


*Blue Book, Public Health and Social Conditions, London, 1909, p. 55. 

* Mental Hygiene, October, 1925, p. 863, citing Report of Census of Institutions 
for Mental Disease, U. S. Census Bureau, Washington, 1925. These and other 
facts on mental disease may be seen in Patients in Hospitals for Mental Disease, 
1923 (Preliminary Report), Bureau of the Census, Washington. 

_ In some states a great many of those outside of the enumerated institutions are 
in county poorhouses. “In these 87 county homes there is a grand total of 1,995 
inmates, of which 23.8 per cent are insane.” Gillin, “County Homes of Iowa,” 
eas Iowa State Conference of Charitics and Correction, 1911, lowa 

Ity, Pp. 433. By. Met cee nats 

“In 1880, 44.5 per cent of the insane in the country were in_ institutions, 
while in 1890, 61.2 per cent were thus cared for. Insane and Feeble-minded 
tn Institutions, 1910, Bureau of the Census, p. 13. 

Mental Hygiene, loc. cit., p. 864. 
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population of foreign born the number was 513.9. Even more striking 
is the rate for first admissions. The rate for 100,000 of population of 
native white patients was 56.8, while that for the foreign born whites 
was 113.2. It is evident, then, that the foreign born have an unduly 
large representation in insane asylums.' 

However, the difference can be accounted for in part by the greater 
number of children in the native population than among the foreign 
born. Most immigrants are past the period of childhood when they 
arrive in the United States. Nevertheless, the studies by the Bureau of 
the Census show that the high ratio for the foreign born is not entirely 
due to the differences between the two classes as to age. In each separate 
age group, the ratio is appreciably higher for the foreign born than for 
the natives. While the difference is less striking for certain age groups 
than for others, for all ages combined the foreign born show twice as 
large an incidence of insanity as the native.2, The index which shows 
the relative amount of insanity in the foreign born as compared with 
the native born, age being taken into consideration, is 70 per 100,000 
for the foreign born to 57.9 for the native white,® 1. e., as six to five. 
When one considers the circumstances under which many of these immi- 
grants lived (the Russian Jews within the Pale), the difficult economic 
struggle which they had in the old country and the even greater difficulty 
of adjusting themselves to the conditions in our country, their anxiety 
as to the future, the bad living conditions in the cities in which they 
congregate, is it any wonder that large numbers of them break mentally 
under the strain? * 

Race and Nationality. Insanity varies with race and nationality. 
Of 265,829 patients for whom information was obtained in 1923, the 
rates per hundred thousand were as follows: Whites, 259.8; Negro, 
192; Indian, 104.5; Chinese, 340.6; Japanese, 148.3. Unfortunately, 
however, these rates cannot be taken as conclusive. For, when one 
studies the negroes in Massachusetts, for example, their rate is 644.4 as 
compared with 408.8 of the resident white patients. The rate for 
negroes in New England and in the Pacific division is more than four 
times as high as in the West South Central division, pointing probably 
to the inadequate hospital facilities in the South. From other data, such 


* Tbtd., pp. 865, 866. 
? Insane and Feeble-minded in Institutions, 1910, Bureau of the Census, Wash- 


on, 1914, p. 26. 
Fd, p. 27. 
‘Ibid., D. 2% 
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as in New York State, where there is no discrimination in admissions 
of races, the rate of first admissions for whites was 80.9, and for negroes 
163.2. It appears, therefore, that the insanity rate among negroes is 
higher than among whites.” 

Nationalities seem to vary somewhat in their incidence of insanity. 
Thus, in 1923, of the foreign born white patients in hospitals for mental 
diseases, there were per 100,000 of population of the same nativity, 
977.6 for the Austrians, 977 for the Irish, and 690.7 for the Germans. 
However, if the first admissions to the hospitals are taken into account, 
Ireland stood first with 185.3 per 100,000 of the same nativity, the 
Austrians next with 183.2.? 

Age. Insanity is preéminently a disease of middle and later life. 
In 1923 only 0.2 of one per cent of the resident patients were under 
fifteen years of age, or 1.9 for each 100,000 of the population of that 
age. The median age of first admissions in 1922 was approximately 
40 years, although the median age of resident patients was approximately 
46 years. In general, taking the patients in residence January 1, 1923, 
the proportion of the foreign born whites was greater in each age group 
than for the native whites. However, it was larger for the negroes than 
for the native whites in the lower age group, but smaller in the more 
advanced age group.° 

The diagram on page 316 from the Census Report indicates for 1910 
the age incidence of insanity.‘ 

Insanity in Country and City. All studies made show the higher 
rate of first admissions for urban districts than for rural districts. The 
rate for urban districts was 78.8, and from rural districts 41.1. The rate 
for males from urban districts was 89.6, and from rural districts 46.4, 
while the rate for females from urban districts was 67.8, and from rural 
districts 35.5. The idea that farmers’ wives become insane much more 
frequently than the wives of city dwellers is thus shown to be false. 
The rate of first admissions varies seemingly with the size of cities. 
Thus, in 1922, the rate from cities of 100,000 or over was 92.5, while 
from cities of 25,000 to 10,000 the rate was only 54.8.5 The real cause 

* Mental Hygiene, October, 1925, pp. 864, 86 


5. 
* Patients in Hospitals for Mental Disease: 1923 (Preliminary Bulletin), De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, p. 3. 


id., Dp. 4. 
_ “Concerning this diagram the Report says: “It means not that there are more 
insane in old age than in middle age, but that there are more in proportion to 
the total number of old persons.” Insane and Feeble-minded in Hospitals, 19170, 
Bureau of the Census, 1914, p. 23. 

* Mental Hygiene, October, 1925, p. 866. 
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seems to be indicated by the Census figures-on the incidence of alcoholic 
psychosis and general paralysis. 

Sex. In every age period more males are admitted to hospitals than 
females. The Census report for 1910 showed that, while in the general 
population there were 106 males to 100 females, in the institutions for 
the insane, the ratio was 110.8 to 100, while if admissions were counted, 
it was as 128 to 100. The explanation of this difference is to be found 
in the fact that alcoholic psychosis and general paralysis, the latter due 
to a social disease, account for the higher incidence of insanity in males.? 

Marital Condition. It is interesting to note the relative number of 
insane in institutions of the same marital condition per 100,000 of 
population. In 1923 the numbers were 170.9 per 100,000 of the popula- 
tion in the same marital condition for the married males; single males, 
292.7; widowed males, 428.2, and divorced males, 1,112.5. For the 
females the numbers were 189.3 for the divorced. In interpreting these 
figures it must be remembered that the single group, both male and 
female, take into account all unmarried males.and females, which, of 
course, includes the children and young people. This means, of course, 
that if the numbers were based only on those of marriageable age, say 
above 15, the rate would be considerably higher for the single. There 
are some significant differences between the males and the females. The 
married males, for example, have a much lower rate per 100,000 of 
population of the same marital state than the married females. The 
widowed males and the widowed females are nearly the same. The 
divorced for both males and females are nearly equal per hundred 
thousand of population. The single females, however, are considerably 
higher than the single males, which is probably to be accounted for by 
the fact that there are many more unmarried women of the same age 
groups than there are men. While the married group is lowest among 
the males, the single group is lowest among the females. Numerous 
explanations might be suggested for these divergencies, but definite 
reasons cannot be assigned without further knowledge.? It is also 
possible that the greater incidence of alcoholism and syphilis among men 
explains in part the phenomenon.’® 

Vice and Alcoholism. While in 1910 of those admitted to hospitals 

*Insane and Feeble-minded in Institutions, 1910, Bureau of the Census, 1914, 
Pr, eae in. Hospitals BAe Mental Disease: 1923 (Preliminary Bulletin), De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, p. 5. 


* Insane and Feeble-minded in Institutions, 1910, Bureau of the Census, 1914, 
PP. 47, 48, 55. 
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for the insane one-tenth were suffering from alcoholic: psychosis, and 
about one-sixteenth from general paralysis, the latter a disease caused 
by syphilis, in 1922 less than one-twenty-fifth were admitted for alco- 
holism (3.8 per cent) but 8.8 per cent were admitted for general paraly- 
sis. In 1910 persons suffering from both these conditions combined 
constituted about one-sixth of the total number admitted in that year, 
while in 1922 they constituted only about one-eighth (12.6 per cent). 
These diseases in I910 were much more frequent among men inmates 
than among women. Of the men insane almost a fourth had one or 


Patients iN HosprTats ror MENTAL Diseasz, JANUARY 1, 1923, AND ADMISSIONS DuRING 1933, 
BY PsycHOSEs 





RESIDENT FIRST READMISSIONS | NUMBER OF 
JAN. I, 1923 DURING 1922 ADMISSIONS 
Per Per Per POPULATION 


Num- | cent | Num: | cent | Num-| cent 
ber jdistri- | ber | distri- | ber {| distri- 





bution bution bution {Urban | Rural 
All clinical groups ......|265,829| 100.0 | 71,676 | 100.0 | 16,133 ; ; 41.1 

7 ae OOS oo) eet" aS) ss ee. OSS ee 
Traumatic eevesce eeeerecccsere §21 0.2 229 0.3 gi 0.1 
Senile eerrereneceoe pe eeeees poe 13,585 5.1 6,845 9.5 475 ° ° 4.5 
With cerebral arteriosclerosis.| 4,419] 1.7 3,438 4.8 278 : i 2.0 
General paralysis ............ 9,394 3-5 | 6,204 8.8 643 2.1 
With cerebral syphilis ........ 1,810] 0.7 893 1.2 122 0.4 
With Huntington’s chorea ... 317] 0.1 97 0.1 16 0.1 
With brain tumor ........... 49, (*) 61 0.1 5 (*) 

With other brain or nervous 

diseases .......ceesecccees 1,060] 0.4 643 0.9 71 0.3 
Alcoholic ........c cece cecees 7,396) 2.8 2,693 3.8 
Due to drugs and other exoge- 0.9 

MOUS TOXINS ....,0..000000% 554) 0.2 615 0.9 0.3 
With pellagra ........ccceeee o7| 0.2 420 0.6 0.5 
With other somatic diseases .. 1,978 0.7 1,806 2.5 1.2 
Manic-depresSive .......se00. 49,751| 15.3 111,393 | 15-9 8.2 
Involution melancholia ....... 5,763] 2.2 1,803 2.5 | 
Dementia przcox (schizo- 

Penile). ics siee ia csieesees 114,240] 43.0 |15,§26| 21.7 8.6 
Paranoia or paranoid conditions| 11,953] 4-5 1,881 2.6 2.3 1.0 
Epilepue cscs cecnes saieas ess 9,155] 3-4 1,813 2.5 1.6 1.5 
Psychoneuroses and neuroses..} 2,351| 0.9 2,777 3-9 3-3 1.5 
With psychopathic personality.| 2,883] 1.1 914 1.3 1.2 0.4 
With mental deficiency ....... 11,942] 4.5 1,899 2.6 17 1.6 
Undiagnosed ......seseeeseoo| 14,235] 5-4 4,194 5.9 4-5 2.0 
Without psychosis¢ ......... 9,499| 3.6 8,157 7.2 8.7 2.6 
Unknown ...... icevewnneawet (1.4671. 0.6 a8s5 0.4 0.2 0.1 





© Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

t Includes cases admitted who are found not to have had a psychosis; the disorders include 
reat of mental deficiency, epileptics, feeble-minded, psychopathic personality, alcoholics, and 

rug cases. 


* Patients in Hospitals 4 Mental Diseases: 1923 (Preliminary Bulletin), De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, p. 8. 
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the other of these diseases, while for the women insane only about one- 
sixteenth were affected." 

Other Psychoses. The preceding table gives the psychoses of both 
those who were in the institutions January I, 1923, and those who were 
admitted during the year 1922.” 

In looking over this table two or three facts stand out very promi- 
nently. Dementia precox furnished 43 per cent of the residents, 21.7 
per cent of the first admissions, and 27.3 per cent of the readmissions. 
This is the most important form of insanity. Manic-depressive insanity 
accounts for 50.3 per cent of the residents, 15.9 per cent of the first 
admissions in 1922, 28.2 per cent of the readmissions. These two 
mental diseases alone account for nearly three-fifths of the entire number 
of inmates in institutions January I, 1923. 

Chances of Recovery. Of the cases for which information as to 
the duration of the attack was obtained in 1910, 0.64 per cent had been 
insane for less than one year. In g per cent, however, of the cases, 
the insanity had lasted more than five years.2 Those admitted at 
advanced ages to institutions show the least possibility of recovery and 
discharge. If{ the patient does not recover soon after admission, there 
is small chance of any recovery. During 1922, of those who had re- 
covered, 44.3 per cent had been in the hospitals less than four months, 
17.9 per cent from four to six months, 13.2 per cent seven to eleven 
months, 12.8 per cent one year, 4.1 per cent two years, 2.4 per cent 
three years, 1.4 per cent four years, and 4 per cent five years or more. 
In short, 75.4 per cent of the recoveries occurred during the first year 
in the hospital. This means that attention must be given to the after- 
care of the discharged and to preventive work.® 

Naturally an exceptionally high mortality rate is found among the 
insane. There is found an excessive rate for those below the age of 15. 
For the whole group in hospitals in 1910 the death rate was 76.1 per 
thousand inmates as compared with the rate of 14 for the total popula- 


“Insane and Feeble-minded in Institutions, 1910, Bureau of the Census, 1914, 
PP. 53-59. 

. as in Hospitals for Mental Disease, 1923 (Preliminary Bulletin), De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, p. 8. 

Insane and Feeble-minded in Institutions, 1910, Bureau of the Census, 1914, 


p. 24. 
‘Batients in sh danas hae Mental Disease: 1923 (Preliminary Bulletin), De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, p. 9. 

pare and Feeble-minded in Institutions, 1910, Bureau of the Census, 1914, 
pp. ° I. 
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tion in the registration area of the United States in 1916.1 In 1922 the 
rate had fallen to 74.3.? 

Mental Disorder and Social Conditions. Once these various fac- 
tors which have just been discussed would have been interpreted as 
really causative factors. Some of them are perhaps such. It is better, 
however, to think of them as conditions rather than causes. Let an 
individual with a certain biological make-up and with certain experiences 
in his development meet with these conditions, and mental disorder 
results. However, it is obvious that many individuals living under the 
same conditions do not become insane. On the other hand, it is clear 
that an individual with a certain biological make-up and with certain life 
experiences may be at the age of the greatest incidence of insanity or 
may be an immigrant but may be single, and may have been alcoholic, 
yet not have become insane because of other factors which prevented 
mental disorder. Recently psychoanalysis has been developed and 
throws some light upon the causes of certain of these mental disorders. 
This class of behavior problems has been called insanity or mental 
disease. In the light of the fact that many people have become mentally 
disordered by reason of the fact that the ideas, customs, traditions, atti- 
tudes of other personalities, have played upon them in such a way as to 
disturb their emotional balance, shows us that the social conditions in 
the home, the school, and upon the playground, have an enormous 
influence in determining our ease of mind and our attitude towards 
ourselves and others. As we have seen, the largest group of those in 
institutions in 1923 were the dementia przcox cases. In dementia 
przcox, paranoia and some of the other forms of insanity, it is held by 
many cases the personality becomes disassociated and we have a case of 
and feeling is to be found in the organism itself due to inherited traits 
or to disease, or to the abnormal functioning of certain of the glands, 
nevertheless the standards imposed by society upon each individual which 
conflict with one’s impulses and desires, the attitude taken by other 
people toward the one suffering from natural craving, has much to do 
with the breakdown of personality, and the production of what we call 
mental disorder. 

Many cases are found where improper treatment by the mother or the 
father when the patient was a child has started up attitudes and pro- 


nig oe Feeble-minded in Institutions, 1910, Bureau of the Census, 1914, 
pp. 00, OF, 03. 

* Patients in Hospitals for Mental Disease: 1923 (Preliminary Bulletin), De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, p. 9. 
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duced habits which led to conflict between the standards of society and 
the emotions of the patient, until finally in the struggle a crisis was 
reached and the personality became disordered in what we call insanity. 
The Freudians center these disturbances around sex and love. These 
terms, however, must be understood in a much wider way than the 
common acceptation, or they do not cover all the facts. Space does not 
permit us to enter into even a brief discussion of the Freudian theory. 
Whatever errors may be in the Freudian interpretation, there is no 
question that the psychoanalytic method of the Freudians has thrown 
a great light upon the foundation of the difficulties which often end in 
insanity. Children and youth often meet with repression in their search 
for knowledge about the fundamental facts of life. Fears are aroused 
because of the taboo upon their search for knowledge. Feelings of 
inferiority are induced because of the struggle between their natural 
cravings and the repression forced upon them by the standards of 
society. They do not understand themselves and consequently the fear 
of social disesteem leads them to crowd down‘into the unconscious the 
cravings which are socially tabooed. Great disturbances result and in 
many cases the personality becomes disassociated and we have a case of 
mental disorder. 

This conception tremendously broadens the scope of social conditions 
affecting the incidence of insanity. This view is very significant for the 
social treatment of disordered minds and for prevention.* 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE CARE OF THE INSANE 


Attention has been directed in Chapters XI and XIII to the fact 
that quite early in the Christian era provision was made for institutions 
called “hospitals” for the care of the poor and the sick. Lecky calls 
attention to the indifference manifested towards these unfortunates by 
both pagan and Christian antiquity.? It is a familiar fact that among 
the Jews from the days of the writing prophets of the eighth century 
B. C, the form of insanity which was known as possession by a familiar 
spirit was outlawed. In the days of Jesus the insane were looked upon 
as possessed by a demon. This conception of the nature of the malady 
continued down through the Christian centuries until quite recently. 

No asylum for lunatics existed in antiquity anywhere in the Western 
World, although it appears that in Egypt and in Greece temples of 

*Kempf, Psychopathology, St. Louis, 1921, Introduction and Chap. XV. 
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Saturn and Asclepia cared for them. For the most part down to very 
recent times the insane wandered about, in Palestine lived in the rock- 
hewn tombs and in old ruins, neglected by society. In contrast with its 
stimulation of the care of the poor and the sick Christianity, with the 
exception of a few sporadic instances of provision for the care of insane 
monks and the care of milder cases in the refuges for the poor and 
sick called “hospitals,” shared the indifference of paganism towards the 
insane, “Until the fifteenth century,” says Lecky, “no insane asylum 
existed in Christian Europe.” 2 However, there occurred sporadic in- 
stances of care by certain communities. Thus, “We find mention in 
history of such a place [asylum or place of restraint for the insane] 
established by monks at Jerusalem in the latter part of the fifth cen- 
tury. There is evidence that even earlier than this in Egypt and Greece 
the insane were treated as individuals suffering from disease. Egyptian 
priests employed not only music and the beautiful in nature and art as 
remedial agents in insanity but recreation and occupation as well. <A 
Greek physician protested against mechanical restraint in the care of 
the insane, and advocated kindly treatment, the use of music, and of 
some sorts of manual labor. But these ancient beneficent teachings were 
lost sight of during succeeding centuries. The prevailing idea of the 
pathology of insanity in Europe during the Middle Ages was that of 
demoniacal possession. . . . Torture and the cruelest forms of punish- 
ment were employed. The insane were regarded with abhorrence, and 
were frequently cast into chains and dungeons. Milder forms of mental 
disease were treated by other spiritual means, such as pilgrimages to 
the shrines of certain saints who were reputed to have particular skill 
and success in the exorcism of evil spirits. The shrine of St. Dymphna 
at Gheel, in Belgium, was one of these, and seems to have originated in 
the seventh century, a shrine so famed that lunatics from all over 
Europe were brought thither for miraculous healing. The little town 
became a resort for hundreds of insane persons, and as long ago as the 
seventeenth century acquired the reputation which still exists to this 
day, of a unique colony for the insane. At the present time the village 
of Gheel and its adjacent farming hamlets (with a population of some 
13,000 souls) provides homes, board, and care for nearly 2,000 insane 
persons under medical and government supervision.” ? The Knights 


*Lecky, op. cit., p. 88. 
* Encyclopedia ‘Britannica, 11th Edition, Art. “Insanity, III piel Treat- 
ment.” 
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of Malta admitted insane into their hospitals. Spain originated hospi- 
tals for the insane in 1409.7 

The history of the treatment of the insane may be divided roughly 
into four periods—the first, one of neglect and persecution ; the second, 
that of restraint for the protection of society; the third, that of restraint 
softened by humanitarian treatment; the fourth, one of treatment based 
upon scientific study of the insane as diseased persons, and of prevention. 

In the first and by far the longest the insane were looked upon as 
strange beings whose condition was due to occult influences either 
magical or diabolical. This period was characterized by the ostracism 
of the insane, based upon the belief that they were possessed by a demon, 

The second was a period marked by harsh measures of restraint with 
chains if necessary for the protection of society, with very little regard 
for the welfare of the insane. Under the ideas dominant in this period 
the poor creatures were thrust into noisome jails and poorhouses and 
subjected to fetters, strait jackets, padded cells and other mechanical 
restraints. .. 

The third was coincident with the growth of humanitarian concep- 
tions. Pity entered and softened the treatment, but there was no 
rational understanding of the nature of the condition of the insane. 
Led by such humanitarians as Dorothea Dix, humanity began to demand 
that the insane be removed from the jails and poorhouses and confined 
in institutions where they might be made as comfortable as possible. 

In the fourth period, the whole conception of the nature of insanity 
was changed, with consequent radical revolution in the method of 
treatment. Insanity now came to be looked upon as “a disease, and 
not a doom.” Since it is a disease, it can in some cases be cured and, 
in any case, can be prevented if the conditions which produce it can 
be discovered and removed. Experiment made manifest the evils of 
restraint in treatment and showed that drugs must be replaced by more 
fundamental methods, such as occupations, hydrotherapy, massage, and 
the relief from the strain which induced the breakdown. 

The development of psychoanalysis in the last few years has sug- 
gested that mental disorder is a disease only in the very broad sense of 
the term in many cases. With certain people anxiety, mental conflict, 
repression of natural cravings by the mores of the group, may throw 
out of balance the endocrine glands, greatly disturb the emotions, and 


*Lecky, History of Exropean Morals, New York, 1883, Vol. II, p. 89. 
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cause breakdown of the personality. These cases are no less insanity 
in the broad sense of the term than those which are produced by specific 
diseases, such as syphilis, or alcoholism. Social treatment, as well as 
medical and surgical, is indicated in such cases. Psychoanalysis in 
some cases can uncover the root of the trouble to the consciousness of 
the person himself, and in other cases the conditions, social and other- 
wise, which have produced the disorder, may be corrected.? 

In England. In England the hospitals which had been founded in 
the Middle Ages under the impulse of the Church had as one of their 
objects the care of “men and women out of their senses and memories,” 
as stated by a statute of 1414.2 Probably many of these poor unfor- 
tunates were punished as criminals and witches, some of them with 
capital punishment. 

“In time many of the insane were sent to cloisters and monasteries, 
especially after these began to be abandoned by their former occupants. 
Thus, ‘Bedlam’ (Bethlehem Royal Hospital) was originally founded in 
1247 as a priory for the brethren and sisters of the Order of the Star 
of Bethlehem. It is not known exactly when lunatics were first received 
into Bedlam, but some were there in 1403. Bedlam was rebuilt as an 
asylum for the insane in 1676.” 3 

In 1537 an institution in Bishopsgate Street, London, which had 
probably been a monastery, was handed over to the corporation of 
London as Bethlehem Hospital for the use of lunatics. This, the first 
Bedlam, or Bethlehem, was moved in 1675 to Moorfields. Similar 
institutions, few in number, seem to have been established in other 
places, but with these few exceptions, no provisions were made for this 
class of the sick until about 1750 when a number of others were estab- 
lished in various parts of England on account of the increased attention 
which had been called to them. The purpose, however, was not to care 
properly for these unfortunates, but to protect society. These institu- 
tions were chiefly in private hands and were as bad as they could be. 
They were practically prisons of the worst description. The inmates 
were in cells, chained to the walls and floors, flogged, starved and mis- 


*Bleuler, Textbook of Psychiatry, Translated by Brill, New York, 1924, pp. 50, 


5I. 
? Ashley, Economic History, New York and London, 1910, p. 320. 
‘ Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th Edition, Art. “Insanity, I1I Hospital Treat- 


ent. 

*Ibid., 9th Edition, Vol. XIII, p. 110; Leonard, Early History of English Poor 
Relef, Cambridge, 1900, p. 35; B. Kirkman Gray, A History of English Philan- 
thropy, London, 1905, pp. 27, 125. 
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treated in such grievous ways that many of them died from the abuse. 
Such conditions remained uncorrected until about 1830. In fact, 
mechanical restraint in English asylums was not abolished until 1836 
when, as the result of an investigation of a committee of the House of 
Commons, the abuses at the Bethlehem Hospital were brought to light. 
Tuke, a Quaker, had just before that called attention to similar abuses 
in the asylum at York, and with others instituted the York Retreat -for 
the insane, in which methods of non-restraint were introduced. 

In France. In France similar treatment of the insane prevailed 
until Pinel in 1792 was appointed in charge of the Bicétre, the great 
Paris hospital for male lunatics. He at once struck off the chains and 
other means of restraint." 

In America. Colonial America inherited from England the ideas 
dominating the second of these periods of the treatment of the insane. 
In the early history of this country the insane were looked upon as 
beings from whom society must be protected. Since there were no 
institutions specially devised for their care, they were thrown into 
jails, if violent, or kept in poorhouses, if harmless but friendless. Re- 
ports of conditions in the places where the insane were kept sound 
strangely familiar to one who has read of the treatment of this class 
in English institutions before a new spirit was introduced. “Prior to 
the nineteenth century care of the insane in America was largely a 
local matter and was entirely custodial. There are no records in 
England, Europe, or America to the contrary. The purpose of confine- 
ment was for safekeeping and was accomplished in ill-ventilated and 
inconvenient cells or pens in the basements of hospitals and other places. 
This was the only care that the medical profession and the public deemed 
necessary for this most wretched class of human beings.” ? 

In 1676 a law of Massachusetts delegated care of insane to the 
selectmen. In 1798 that state passed a law providing for commitment 
to the house of correction of all lunatics “furiously mad.” In 1811 
McLean Hospital was established and was opened in 1818. 

In Rhode Island in 1725 a law was passed permitting inland towns 
to build houses of correction for vagrants and also for “mad persons.” 
In 1742 care of all insane and imbeciles was given to the town council 
with power to appoint guardians for their estates. In 1828 Dexter 
Hospital was opened and in 1847 the “Butler Asylum for the Insane.” 

| -2ncyclopedia Britannica, 9th Edition, Vol. XIII, pp. rro, 111. 
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Earliest action in this country for special care for the insane by 
specially constructed hospitals was taken by the Friends in 1709, which 
resulted in the founding of the Pennsylvania Hospital in 1751, a part 
of which was set apart for the insane and the first patients were ad- 
mitted in 1752. 

The first state hospital exclusively for insane was established in 
Virginia and is now known as the Eastern State Hospital at Williams- 
burg. This was incorporated in 1768 under the title of ““Public Hospital 
for Persons of Insane and Disordered Minds.” The first patients were 
admitted in 1773. The first law for creating a state hospital in New 
York was passed in 1842. This was the result of the efforts of Dorothea 
Dix. Through her efforts hospitals were established in Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Rhode Island, North Carolina, and the 
District of Columbia. Thirty-two institutions in this country owe 
existence in whole or in part to her efforts. 

T iroughout the first half of the nineteenth century and during a 
considerable part of the latter half, most of the insane were cared for 
in poorhouses.? 

It was Dorothea Dix who about 1837, with the encouragement and 
assistance of Dr. Channing, began her investigation of the condition of 
paupers, lunatics, and prisoners around Boston, and exposed the neglect 
and abuse which characterized our treatment of the insane. The con- 
ditions in which she found thousands of these poor people she described 
by tongue and pen in a way which challenged attention. She visited 
every state east of the Rockies, investigating the condition of the insane 
in poorhouses and jails. She appeared before almost every legislature 
in these states urging upon their consideration the hitherto unvoiced 
claims of the demented. Her work was not in vain. From that time 
forth states began to build asylums for the care of the insane, and to 
give study to the nature of the disease. While insane still continue to 
linger in county poorhouses and occasionally a state is found so back- 
ward in the matter that it permits them to be thrown into jails, most of 
the states have at least one institution for the care of the curable insane, 
some have institutions for the care of the chronics, and many have pro- 
vision for rather adequate treatment or care of every insane person in 
the state. 

The desire to protect the public from the insane suggested that these 
dangerous beings should be thrown into any place for safekeeping. In 


*The Americana, Art. “Insane, Institutional Care of the, in the United States.” 
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the early days the common jail was practically the only place in which 
they could be put for safekeeping. With the development of poor- 
houses, however, it comported better with people’s feelings to have 
the insane confined in those institutions. Hence, Dr. Kline of Massa- 
chusetts says that “county care of the insane originated only as an 
emergency when no suitable provision could be found elsewhere and 
county jails were simply an emergency provision.”* Nearly every 
state has a history of county care of the insane. In the development 
of the care of the insane several of the large cities established municipal 
hospitals before the large state hospitals originated. 

The first asylum for the indigent insane established in this country 
was at Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1832. New York established its 
first institution for indigent insane in 1843.? 

With the establishment of the York Retreat by the Quakers in 
England, brutal restraints gradually began to give way to humanitarian 
treatment, following investigations by the Lunacy Commission of 
England and by various state boards in the United States. The move- 
ment began in the East with state hospitals for the care of all the 
insane and their consequent removal from county poorhouses. In the 
West, on the other hand, especially in Wisconsin, the same movement 
began with an attempt at reformation of the county institutions. 

Another improvement in the care of the insane grew out of modern 
science. Before the development of modern medicine patients were 
flogged and bled in the belief that such measures had remedial effects. 
The discovery that insanity is the result of disease naturally brought 
mitigation of the harsh treatment they had hitherto suffered. At 
present probably no class of diseased or defective people is more fully 
cared for and more humanely and scientifically treated than the insane.* 


CHIEF FEATURES OF THE MODERN TREATMENT OF THE INSANE 


With the building of state asylums begins a new epoch to the treat- 
ment of the insane. Strangely enough, however, for some time attention 
was given to the architectural grandeur of the institution rather than 
to its fitness for treating successfully these unfortunates. Hence, the 
State institutions throughout the country were large imposing institu- 

‘On Bulletin, Massachusetts Commission on Mental Diseases, Vol. III, 

: Kline, op. cit., p. 628. Be Bn ae : 

That in both private and public institutions for the insane brutal methods of 
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tions which cost enormous sums of money but were poorly adapted to 
the proper treatment of the insane. 

The Structure of the Institution. The first British asylum for 
the insane was a monastery and the same was true of many of the early 
institutions on the Continent. What more natural, then, when the time 
came to build asylums that the style of architecture characteristic of 
institutions associated with insanity should be copied? These models in 
Europe and Canada gave the United States their early type of asylum, 
and led to what has been called the “cathedral era” of asylum construc- 
tion. These huge congregate buildings, constructed of expensive ma- 
terials and fitted with almost palatial elaborateness, were very costly. 
Their expense ranged from $1,000 to $3,000 or even more per patient. 
It has been said that an examination of 55 of them built before the more 
expensive of them had been constructed in the United States showed 
the cost per bed of $1,074, while the cost of the most expensive hotels 
at that time did not average more than $1,500 per bed.? 

It soon began to be felt by the more thoughtful administrators that 
these formidable buildings were ill-adapted to their purposes. The 
proposal to build institutions of detached units at first met with oppo- 
sition but has steadily grown in favor because they were better adapted 
both to classification of the inmates and to better treatment of each 
individual. Hence, to-day the cottage plan is in favor. Even the larger 
institutions have developed alongside the larger building, cottages, 
pavilions and colonies. The system is not only cheaper to build, but 
classification of the inmates is possible, the violent can be separated from 
those whom their violence will disturb, and different types of insanity 
can be treated according to their special needs. The cottage system is 
not a modern ideal. Dr. Riggs says that “The segregate system, toward 
which we have been working, has, in like manner, long been an ideal, 
though for many years a neglected one. Dr. Woodward, of Worcester, 
in his annual report for 1832, says that to their present accommodations 
should be added a building as a retreat for incurables, lodges for the 
violent and noisy, a hospital for curable cases, and a pleasant home for 
convalescents.”’ ® 

Pleasant Grounds. The ancients discovered the blessing of pleasant 
surroundings in the treatment of the insane. The temples, the most 


*Riggs, Proceedings, National Conference of Chanities and Correction, 1893; 
D. 257; Petersen, “From Vanves to Iwakura,” The Survey, October 5, 1912, p. 29. 

; Riggs, op. cit., p. 257. 
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beautiful buildings of ancient civilization, were in some cases resorts for 
the insane. Music was urged by some of the ancient physicians and 
we have the Bible example of David soothing the mind of Saul with 
his harp.? 

After much experience the tendency at the present time is to place 
the institutions for the insane in quiet and pleasant retreats a short 
distance outside of a city. The grounds are beautified as much as 
possible, with quiet walks and pleasant vistas. The surroundings both 
within and without the buildings are restful. 

Occupation: Farm and Garden. The earlier hospitals for the 
insane in the United States had in some instances quite extraordinary 
men as their superintendents. As we have seen, mechanical restraint 
was very little used. Some of them advocated such buildings as would 
enable them to classify the patients. As early as 1845, Dr. Earle of the 
Bloomingdale Asylum, New York, wrote concerning the remedial effects 
of useful employment, “Of all the means included under the head of 
moral treatment, manual labor, useful employment with the hands, 
justly claims preéminence over all the others.” ? 

This emphasis was lost during the next 20 or 25 years. The reports 
of the asylums during the third quarter of the nineteenth century show 
that under the conditions of the large congregate institution diversified 
labor was not easily provided for the inmates. Instead, the emphasis 
was upon amusements and games in which the patients took very little 
interest. 

Fortunately at the beginning of the third quarter of the century the 
reports begin to show evidence of a revival of interest in useful occupa- 
tions in the treatment of the insane. Possibly, knowledge of the bene- 
ficial effects of such occupations as were tried in Great Britain and 
Germany may have wrought the change. At first, manual labor was 
introduced for those who felt inclined to work. Seeing the beneficial 
effects of occupations engaged in under the careful direction of the 
medical officer, superintendents and supervising boards extended the 
practice until within a short time some of the institutions were giving 
the ‘‘occupational therapy” to nearly half of their patients.° 

Useful employment for the insane has so justified itself in the period 
since Dr, Riggs reported on the matter before the National Conference 


1 Sam, 16: 14-23. ~ 
Fe euoted by Riggs, Proceedings, National Conference of Charittes and Correc- 
ion, 1893, p. 248. 
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of Charities and Correction in 1893 that to-day (1926) practically all 
the state institutions have either large farms attached to them or colonies 
at some little distance away. One of the most recent colonies for out- 
door work for the insane to be developed in the United States is the 
so-called Wayne Farms in connection with the Eastern Hospital at 
Richmond, Indiana. Experience shows that for a certain class of the 
insane occupation at farm labor in the open air has a distinctly remedial 
effect. Moreover, it is a means whereby the crowded state institutions 
can be relieved of some of the pressure. 

In Wisconsin farm work has been developed in connection with both 
the state institutions for the curable cases and also in connection with 
the 35 county asylums for the chronic insane. Says Mr. Lane concern- 
ing the Wisconsin plan, “Such is Indiana’s solution of the growing 
problem of her insane. There are those in the state who look with envy 
on the more complete resort to farm life practised in Wisconsin. ... 
Tuis plan was worked out 33 years ago and for the past 18 years 
Wisconsin has kept abreast of the demands of her insane population 
for institutional care.” ? 

With cottages and a given amount of farm land for purposes of 
garden and farming, classification of the patients according to their needs 
is much more possible than without such an arrangement. 

Well Trained Attendants and Physicians. After all, grounds, 
buildings, methods of medical treatment, therapeutics, both medicinal 
and otherwise, are but the setting for the real method of treating the 
insane. The care of the insane is a human problem. Without the proper 
tact and understanding of the insane patient’s state of mind, superin- 
tendents, physicians and attendants will do more harm than good. Only 
those who have carefully studied the disordered mind, know what 
thoughts course through the unbalanced mind of the patient, who know 
what storms disturb his emotional state, who know how to adjust an 
understanding of his condition to bring order into a chaotic mind, can 
really treat the insane with prospect of ultimate recovery. The brutali- 
ties inflicted upon the inmates of institutions for the insane by well- 
meaning, ignorant, and unskilled attendants produce a chamber of 
horror in many institutions. A personality at once understanding and 
kindly must be that of everyone who deals with the insane.? 


*Lane, “In the Healing Lap of Mother Earth,” The Survey, January, 1916, 
PP. 373-380; see also McLane, “Baltimore, 1890-1915,” The Survey, April 24, 1915- 
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METHODS OF COMMITMENT 


As soon as the idea arose that the insane should be deprived of their 
liberty in the interests of public safety, their incarceration in some kind 
of institution began. Soon it was discovered that some sane persons 
were shut up as insane. While the number of sane persons so treated 
was probably much exggerated, so great was the horror at such mis- 
takes, that society established legal safeguards against it. Hence origi- 
nated the legal commitment of the insane after trial by jury, a blunder- 
ing method to obviate a rare abuse.! 

In many states this unsuitable method still survives. In 1893 Dr. 
Riggs could say, “In the larger number of states, commitment is by 
the decision of a judge or justice of the peace. Medical testimony is 
usually required, although in three states it is not demanded. In a 
limited number of states only is there commitment based on a phy- 
sician’s certificate.” 2 To-day judicial procedure is necessary to com- 
mitment in all cases except voluntary or emergency commitment, but 
usually on the findings of a medical commission. 

Usually someone makes written application to a certain court or judge, 
or to the county commissioners of insanity, if such exist, alleging on 
oath that the person whom he is seeking to have committed is insane. 
The judge then causes two regular practising physicians—in some states 
they are special medical examiners—to examine the person and report 
their conclusions. Usually these physicians may not be related by mar- 
riage or blood or interested financially or otherwise in the person con- 
cerned. The judge may then call witnesses and in some states may 
impanel a jury. After hearing the evidence, the judge or jury decides 
as to the sanity of the person. If it is decided on the evidence that the 
person is insane the judge issues an order for commitment. While this 
is the usual procedure, there are numerous exceptions.® 

In general, there are four methods of judicial commitment in the 
United States: 


*Earl of Shaftesbury declared that of the 185,000 certificates of insanity 
Passing through the office of the English Commission on Lunacy in 50 years 
there was no evidence that one sane person was among them. Riggs, Proceed- 
tngs, National Conference of C harities and Correction, 1893, p. 227. 

Riggs, op. cit., p. 228. 

*July trial in 1910 was prescribed only in the laws of Colorado, District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Wyoming. In Illinois, Kansas, Maryland, 
Michigan, Washington, and Wisconsin a jury may be demanded on behalf_of the 
adil supposed to be insane. The judge may call a jury in Alabama, IIlinois, 

ansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, and in New Jersey. 
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1. Trial by jury and commitment by judge. 

2. Commitment by judge upon the findings of a commission in 
insanity. 

3. Commitment by a commission given judicial authority by the 
statutes. 

4. Commitment by judge on findings of physicians, sometimes acting 
as commissioners of insanity. 

In addition, emergency commitment without judicial procedure for a 
certain number of days is provided in some states. “The recognition of 
the need of emergency commitment is, it may be observed, one of the 
advances of the last 20 years. Obviously, the commitment laws should 
be so framed as, while preserving the liberty of the subject, to admit of 
the prompt sequestration of the patient, if dangerous to himself or 
others or if in a critical condition, such as the acute delirious mania in 
puerperal insanity. This advance is not yet general. The commitment 
laws of Massachusetts were altered in 1879 by enacting that every insane 
person, when committed to an asylum or hospital, whether public or 
private, should be held there under the orders of some court, based upon 
evidence of which the testimony of two physicians is an essential part, 
to the effect that the person alleged to be insane is really in that con- 
dition, and further, that he is in need of the restraint of a hos- 
pital. This was amended in 1881 to permit the emergency commit- 
ment of insane persons upon the certificate of two physicians for five 
days, without judicial commitment, and also to permit of voluntary 
commitment.” 3 

Voluntary Commitment. Voluntary commitment of patients was 
begun in Scotland by an act passed in 1862. Because the restrictions 
prevented people from taking advantage of its provisions as much as 
desirable, this section of the law was changed in 1866. Patients made 
application by letter to the Lunacy Commission, stating the asylum they 
wished to enter. On its sanction, the superintendent admitted the 
patient. The patient was permitted to leave on three days’ notice. This 
plan worked well.? 

In Massachusetts voluntary commitment has been authorized by law 
since 1881. The insane could not be detained more than three days 
after they had given notice in writing of intention to leave. The Massa- 
chusetts law was based upon such a law in Scotland and has worked 


* Riggs, op. cit., pp. 229, 230. 
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well,’ seeing that about 38 per cent of such applications have recovered. 
While in 1893 only three states provided for voluntary commitment, 
in I9IO in 15 states the statutes provided for it.2_ In most of these states 
there are limitations upon the time which a voluntary patient may remain 
without commitment and in some voluntary commitment is allowed only 
to pay patients. From the standpoint of the prevention of insanity, it is 
highly desirable that voluntary commitment be more widely extended. 


CARE OF THE INSANE: ACUTE, CHRONIC AND CRIMINAL CASES 


It is the settled policy at the present time that the various classes of 
the insane should be cared for separately. There should be one type of 
institution for the curable cases, another for the chronic or incurable, 
and still another for the criminal. Formerly the acute and chronic 
cases were cared for in the same institution, sometimes in separate 
wards and sometimes in separate buildings. Now under the state 
system of caring for the insane, certain institutions are set aside for 
the curable and others for the chronic cases. “Since different methods 
of treatment are necessary, management and discipline are very much 
simpler when the two classes are kept in different institutions. In some 
states the criminal insane have been separated from both the other 
classes. 

The establishment of state institutions for the care of the insane 
grew out of the recognition of the evils of county care.* With the 
development of state boards state and county care were compared in 
their results to the discredit of the latter. Then arose an agitation for 
the state care of the insane. New York was the first state to assume 
this obligation, but a number of the states, especially in the East, soon 
followed her example. At first the attempt was made to care for them 
all in state institutions. Up to the present that system has failed except 
as it has been modified by such devices as colonies and the boarding-out 
system. Qn the other hand, Wisconsin, while acknowledging the state’s 
obligation to care for the insane, worked out the problem in a different 


_ Riggs, Op. cit., p. 231. 
Riggs, op. cit., p. 230. 

*In 1870 “there were in each state two methods of caring for the insane; 
first, a state system, managed by state officers and responsible to the state; 
second, a county system, managed by county authorities and responsible to no 
one.” “Through the abuses to which county care almost invariably gave rise, 
and through the efforts of the state boards to correct such abuses, the idea 
of state care for all the insane became strengthened.”—Riggs, Proceedings, Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction, 1893, pp. 233, 234. 
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way. Believing it impossible for the state to provide enough of the large 
and expensive institutions to care for all her insane her state board 
allowed the chronic cases to remain in the county asylum, while the state 
assumed a part of the expense of their care. 

The debate between the advocates of these two systems has been long 
and sometimes quite bitter. Opinion has swung from one side to the 
other during the last 25 years. 

When Wisconsin established her state board in 1871, the condition 
of the insane in her almshouses was as bad as in any state in the East. 
At first the board followed the eastern examples and attempted to care 
for the chronic insane by enlarging the capacity of its state asylum. 
In the next six years it nearly trebled its hospital capacity. Neverthe- 
less, so many still remained in the poorhouses because there was no room 
in the state institutions, and the conditions in the county poorhouses had 
so improved that the state board came to believe that under careful 
sup rvision the chronic insane who were able-bodied could be cared for 
properly in county institutions. Therefore, a law was passed providing 
that when a county’s insane could not be cared for in the state institu- 
tions, if a county built a county asylum, the state would pay that county 
$1.50 a week towards the cost to the county of caring for each person. 
This plan practically provided a bonus to the county which cared for 
its indigent insane under regulations and supervision of the board. 
Under this plan 35 counties have built county asylums for the incurable 
insane and may receive patients from other counties on payment of a 

small weekly sum by the county from which the patients come. For 
these cases as well as for its own patients the county receives a sum 
from the state."| Each of these county asylums is under the management 
of a local board of trustees, selected by the county board of supervisors, 
which trustees appoint the superintendent and other officers. These 
asylums are supervised by the state board and are regulated by rules 
made by the state board. This system has worked unexpectedly well in 
Wisconsin. It relieves the state institutions of the chronic cases; it 
provides these chronic cases outdoor work on the county farm; it dis- 
tributes the chronic insane widely over the state, allowing them to be 
kept near where their relatives and friends may visit them; it is cheap; 
and authorities advise me that in Wisconsin even medical care is given 
to these people as good as they could expect to get in a state institution. 
Furthermore, this system allows the state to take care of all of its insane. 


* Riggs, op. cit., Dp. 242-244. 
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In 1923 the United States Census secured reports from 526 institu- 
tions in the United States. Of these, 165 were state hospitals, 148 were 
other public hospitals, while 213 were private institutions. In these three 
groups of institutions there were 230,829 resident patients in the state 
hospitals, 27,557 in the other public institutions, and 9,231 in the private 
institutions.” 

Parole. Early in the modern treatment of insanity it was discovered 
in Scotland that certain patients could be released on parole.? From 
every point of view, the system of parole is of advantage. The patient 
who has been sufficiently restored to be safe outside the institution is 
infinitely better off than within. The policy is also economical and so 
long as the patients are closely supervised, all the interests of the state 
are safeguarded. “In Scotland superintendents have power without the 
consent of the Lunacy Commissioners to liberate patients on trial for a 
term not exceeding 28 days. This practice has proved so beneficial 
that it is regarded with increasing favor. 

“Patients may, however, be liberated on probation for longer periods, 
usually ranging from 6 to 12 months. This can be done only by the 
consent in each case of the Lunacy Commissioners. . . . Probationary 
removals were first authorized in 1862... .’’% In the United States 
in I910 there were 24 states which had provision for the parole of 
patients from hospitals and asylums for the insane. In one of these, 
Tennessee, the law applies only to the insane in private institutions. 

This privilege is, of course, extended only to those insane who are 
judged harmless either by the superintendent or the board controlling 
the institution. Usually the parole is for only 30 days, although in 
some states the time is 3 or 6 months. In some states, if he is not 
returned to the hospital within the time limit he must be considered 
discharged. In the others, the order of commitment stands until he 
is legally discharged.* 

Boarding Out. Boarding out is another modification in the care 
of the insane. Boarding out is sometimes called the Scottish system. 
In 1887, about one-fifth of the lunatics there were boarded out. Care- 
fully selected homes are used in which to place certain patients. In 


* Mental Hygiene, October, 1925, p. 864. 
_ "Insane and Feeble-minded in Institutions, 1910, Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
ington, 1914, pp. 79, 8o. 
Letchworth, The Insane in Forcign Countries, New York and London, 18869, 
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Scotland it is not the policy to place many in the same community, only 
two or three places having aggregations of boarded-out patients. Each 
family is examined as to its suitability, and is visited periodically to see 
that the patient is receiving proper care. It was devised in Scotland 
owing to the pressure in the institutions for the care of the insane.? 

Boarding out the insane in families seems to have arisen at Gheel, 
Belgium. At Gheel is a colony for the Flemish insane. The colony 
grew out of the healing of the insane at the shrine of St. Dymphna in 
the Middle Ages. In the latter part of the eighteenth century there 
were 400 patients boarded there. In 1803, when organized government 
supervision began, there were 600 patients, while by 1885 the number 
had grown to 1,653. In this colony there is a group of buildings, one 
of which serves as the hospital from which those found suited to family 
care are boarded out in the families of the community. In the infirmary 
those requiring medical care are given treatment.? 

“n America the boarding-out system came to us by way of Scotland. 
Said Dr. Riggs, in 1893: “In Massachusetts, which has also in process 
of erection a large asylum for chronic cases, an attempt has been made 
to naturalize the Scotch system of boarding out the chronic insane. The 
system was inaugurated by the State Board. In 1885 an act was passed 
permitting the boarding of the chronic and quiet insane at sums not 
exceeding $3.25 per week, such insane so boarded at the expense of the 
commonwealth to be visited not less than once in every 3 months, and 
all insane who are boarded out at the expense of towns and cities, 
and whose address is made known to the Board, to be visited not less 
than once in 6 months.” § 

This system has continued in Massachusetts with increasing favor 
up to the present time and has been copied by some other states. The 
only change in Massachusetts has been that “since January 1, I9I5, 
the work of boarding out patients formerly cared for by the State Board 
of Insanity has been turned over to the various institutions. This has 
resulted in much more work for the social service department, both in 
making visits to the private homes where patients are boarded, and 
also investigating the homes of those requesting patients to board. 
The work of this branch of social service in an institution should 
permit of returning to the community many patients requiring a certain 


* Letchworth, op. ctt., pp. 115, 130-139. 
* Letchworth, op cit., pp. 239-278. 
> Riggs, Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1893, 
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amount of supervision, who, without this, would have to remain under 
institutional care.” ? 

The boarding out of patients has not extended to other states as 
rapidly as it should. In 1910 there were only three states in which the 
law provided for boarding out patients. In Iliinois any insane patient 
might be boarded out by the Board of Administration. In Massa- 
chusetts, any harmless patient, except those committed as inebriates, 
might be boarded out in families by either the State Board of Insanity 
or the trustees of the institution concerned, while in Minnesota an 
incurable patient might be placed at board by the superintendent of the 
institution.” 

Some years ago a study was made in Massachusetts of the cases 
placed out in families. It was found that of the patients placed out 
over a period of 20 years, one out of every five had become self- 
supporting. Said Miss Ball recently, “The story of 34 years of care 
in families has demonstrated conclusively its practicability. Under 
normal conditions and with proper supervision a definite standard 
should be maintained in this method of care, which is but one part of 
the entire plan of state care of the mentally ill. For such persons as 
are suitable for placing in families there would seem to be many of the 
benefits to be derived from institutional care and, in addition, a nearer 
approach to normal living.” ° 

Out-Patient Departments. [England deserves the credit for the 
device of the out-patient department in hospitals for the insane. Dr. 
Riggs calls it “an advance akin to voluntary commitment.’* The pur- 
pose of the out-patient department, or clinic, is the free treatment of 
the acute insane during the incipiency of the disease in order to prevent 
its further development. Such a department was first opened in this 
country in 1885 in the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane. In 1913 
an act was passed by the New York legislature permitting each state 
hospital for the insane to establish an out-patient department. The 
importance of this ‘measure is indicated by the fact that the records of 
5,000 patients admitted for the first time to New York State Hospitals 
for the Insane in 1911, showed that nearly a third of all cases had mental 


*Kline, Bulletin, Massachusetts Commission on Mental Diseases, Vol. HUI, 
0. I, p. 12. 
_ “Insane and Feeble-minded in Institutions, 1910, Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
ington, 1914, p. 74. 
, Family Care of Mental Cases,” The Survey, April 17, 1920, pp. 117, 118. 
‘ pises, Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1893, 
. 232. 
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disorder for at least a year before admission. The out-patient depart- 
ment was established in the hope that many of these would come to the 
clinic before the disease had made such progress that hope of cure was 
more remote.!' In Massachusetts “out-patient clinics were established in 
September, 1914, under the direction of the State Board of Insanity, 
in the large cities of the hospital district. The clinics are held in the 
evening in order that the patients out on trial who are at work need 
not lose any time in attendance. Notices are sent to all patients 
away from the hospital on trial visits who can easily report at the clinic 
in the city nearest their home. Notices are inserted in the newspapers 
calling attention to the clinics. The various charitable organizations 
and physicians in the district are also notified ia order that persons may 
be referred for examination and advice. 

“These out-patient clinics serve as a distinct aid to the after-care work 
of the social service department. If, for any reason, former patients 
do not report, the social service department investigates the reason 
immediately after the clinic. An opportunity is given relatives of 
patients in the hospitals to consult physicians. Quite a large number 
of persons visit the clinics voluntarily to consult regarding their own 
condition. The work of the out-patient clinics has been very 
satisfactory.” ? 

Recently the development of out-patient clinics for those suffering 
from mental disturbances have greatly increased in number and have 
changed somewhat in the widening of their purposes. That they may 
serve not only in the after-care of those discharged from hospitals, but 
more important, that they may serve as preventive agencies, has been 
voiced by many psychiatrists recently. Dr. Salmon, of the National 
Committee of Mental Hygiene, in showing the way in which they may 
serve this purpose, says: 

“To these clinics come cases rarely seen by physicians in institutions for 
the insane—a child brought by a mother whose quick intuition has told her 
that he is ‘different’ from the others; a man who has found his accustomed 
work grown suddenly difficult and is conscious of loss of memory; a de- 
pressed old lady who realizes that some small misfortunes cannot be wholly 
responsible for the new anxiety which is dominating her life; a youth who 


fears that he is hopelessly entangled in some sexual difficulty but thinks that 
there is just a possibility that a good ‘mind doctor’ might help him see a 


*Salmon, “A State Treating Mental Diseases at Home,” The Survey, January 
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way out of it; the anxious wife of a man who ‘was always a good husband 
although he drank a bit’ but has lately become morose, irritable and sus- 
picious and has lost four jobs in quick succession because ‘people are all 
against him’; the brother of a patient in a state hospital who anxiously 
inquires if it is ‘absolutely sure’ that he will become insane because his 
brother did and who has worried so much about it that he can think of 
nothing else.” 2 


Dr. Thom, of Massachusetts, suggests that mental clinics should be 
classified into four groups: 

(1) Clinics for children of the pre-school age. These should be asso- 
ciated with some well recognized medical group, such as the community 
health association, a baby health center, or one of the well-baby clinics. 
They should be closely affiliated with settlement houses, nursery schools 
and kindergartens in various sections of the city so that they may be 
close at hand to parents with children who present difficult problems. 

(2) A clinic for the child of school age. In Massachusetts this has 
resulted from the law passed in 1919 which requires that backward 
children receive a thorough mental and physical examination, and that 
special classes be organized when ten or more children are found who are 
retarded three years or more in their mental development. Dr. Thom 
suggests that these clinics be confined not only to the mentally defective 
child but to the emotionally unstable child as well. 

(3) A clinic for patients with incipient nervous disorders. This, he 
believes, should be associated with and become a part of a general 
hospital. His suggestion for a connection with the general hospital is 
based upon the belief that many patients who come to a general hospital 
really need mental care. On the other hand, many of the general medical 
cases or those which are supposed to be, need a psychiatrist and the 
psychiatrist will be broadened if he has available other branches of 
medicine for consultation. 

(4) The clinics attached to hospitals for the mentally disordered, in 
order to give those who have come to the hospital care in the community 
if they can be treated successfully there. It is this kind of clinic which 
has been established in some of our states in connection with the state 
hospitals for the insane. In connection with all these types social 
service work is important but especially in connection with the first and 
the last.? 


*Salmon, “A State Treating Mental Diseases at Home,” The Survey, January 
“7, 1914, p. 468. ; 
‘Thom, “Mental Clinics: Four Kinds,” The Survey, April 15, 1924, pp. 93, 94. 
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Psychiatric Social Service. Another recent and important adjunct 
to the hospital for the insane is hospital social service. By this term is 
meant investigation of the social conditions in the family, in the patient’s 
work, and in the community, under which the patient has lived and from 
which possibly he has suffered. 

Hospital social service in connection with the institutions for the 
insane was first developed in New York. The State Charities Aid 
Association employed an after-care agent in 1910 to work among those 
discharged from two of the hospitals. This worker found in the homes 
she visited in this work many other persons who were on the verge of 
nervous breakdown, and therefore came to the conclusion that not only 
after-care but preventive work was needed. As a result, its Mental 
Hygiene Committee came info existence under the State Charities Aid 
Association. After two years’ experience, a social worker was ap- 
pointed, in August, 1912, to do this preventive work. The success of 
th's work has been such that this service has been extended to other 
hospitals in the state. 

Massachusetts in 1913 installed social service in the Danvers and in 
the Boston state hospitals. With the opening of the Psychopathic Hos- 
pital in Boston a social service worker was employed, in the latter part 
of 1912, to look after the needs of all patients admitted. In 1913 the 
Danvers State Hospital took on a social worker to gather social data to 
assist in determining whether a patient could be released from the hospi- 
tal and thus the number in the hospital lessened, also to supplement 
medical information on the patient, to secure cooperation of the commu- 
nity to which the patient returned and to give after-care to the returned 
patient. In the same year the Boston State Hospital installed such a 
worker.? 

In Massachusetts the Commission on Mental Diseases has recently 
adopted social service, and it is being gradually introduced into the 
various hospitals connected with the Commission.?. In 1921 under this 
department 19 social service workers were employed by the hospitals, 
and in addition, 9 student workers. 

says Dr. Kline, of Massachusetts: “The recognition of the fact that 


* Kline, “Social Service in the State Hospital,” Bulletin Massachusetts Commts- 
ston on Mental Diseases, Vol. III, No. 1, January, 1919, pp. 5-17; pp. 7, 8; 
Southard and Jarrett, The Kingdom of Evils, New York, 1922, p. 520. 

* Kline, Proceedings, National Conference of Social Work, 1919, p. 631. 

* Kline, “What an Adequate Mental Hygiene Program Involves for the State 
Hospital System,” Bulletin, Massachusetts Department of Mental Diseases, Vol. 
V, No. 4, October, 1921, pp. 56-60.’ 
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social conditions play a large part in the causation of disease holds the 
hospital responsible for the welfare of the patient after discharge from 
the hospital. Hospital problems are therefore social as well as medical, 
and accordingly there is need of trained social service workers, as well 
as physicians... . 

“Tf it be granted that the hospital exists for curative and reconstruc- 
tive purposes, it then follows that the social aspects of disease and its 
treatment must be carefully considered. ... 

“Before the establishment of social service in the hospital it was 
practically impossible to extend hospital treatment into the community. 
Advice and treatment in reality began and ended inside the hospital. 
After-results were seldom learned by the hospital physicians. Many 
patients eventually returned for treatment, often suffering from the 
same trouble for which they first came for help. Directions and advice 
were constantly given and seldom fulfilled for various reasons, good 
or otherwise. Such a method of treatment is not only expensive but is 
in reality useless in some respects, if the underlying causes of sickness 
remain unknown, especially those relating to social conditions. With a 
social service established in the hospital, many of these needs are met 
satisfactorily.” ? 

In Massachusetts, where social service is now most widely established, 
the following functions are performed by it: 1. “Investigation of special 
cases for specified purposes usually relative to after-care of patients who 
are under consideration for discharge or trial visit at home.” 2. “The 
securing of histories, medical and social, outside the hospital.” 
3. “Home visitation or after-care of out-patients.” 4. “Systematic 
boarding out of patients in private families.” 5. “Connecting needy 
persons with the proper agencies.” 6. “The weekly attendance upon 
the out-patient clinics.” ? 

The value of such service depends much on the quality of the case 
work done, which in turn depends upon the natural ability and training 
of the social service worker. Since social service in connection with 
the insane has come into vogue, there is great need that those who 
perform it be of the very highest fitness. The half-trained do more 
harm than good, for it is a delicate task which the social service worker 


*Kline, “Social Service in the State Hospital,” Bulletin, Massachusetts Com- 
mission on Mental Diseases, Vol. III, No. 1, pp. 5, 6. 
_ * Kline, op. cit., p. 9; see also Curtis, “Report of Directors of Social Work,” 
in Annual Report of the Commission of Mental Diseases, Commonwealth cf 
Massachusetts, Pub. Doc. No. 117, Boston, 1920, pp. 46-57. 
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has to perform. She must be skilled in making investigations, else the 
sensibilities of the families will be injured. She must have tact in 
suggesting changes in the family régime to which the patient is return- 
ing. From the standpoint of investigation she must know how to get 
the salient points which will help the physician to picture to himself the 
social situation, and thus know how to treat the case. 

This new movement is based upon the recent recognition that medicine 
has its social relationships. Social conditions produce physical and 
mental breakdown; therefore social conditions must be understood if a 
cure is to be attempted or prevention undertaken. 

Temporary Detention of the Insane. In too many places at the 
present time the jail is the only place provided for the temporary care 
of the demented while waiting for examination and commitment. What 
a pity that a sick person who is no more a criminal than any other sick 
person should be lodged in the common jail! Yet, in such a progressive 
state in public welfare as Indiana, in the ten years from 1912 to 1922, 
9,495 insane people were placed in county jails in that state. In Indian- 
apolis 85 men and women were held in the Marion County jail for 
periods varying from 24 hours to two months between January Ist and 
the end of July in 1923.2. Indiana, Lowever, is not a sinner above many 
other states. In Melbourne, Australia, and elsewhere on that continent, 
they have lunacy wards in the public hospitals, in which these people 
who are waiting for determination of their cases can be kept. Wherever 
there is a general hospital some such provision ought to be made so that 
these people may not be treated as criminal, while they are waiting in 
detention for their cases to be handled. 

Some states have laws requiring the provision of such detention 
homes, or detention wards in the general hospitals. Thus, in Minne- 
sota, the Board of Control is directed by law to establish such detention 
homes in all cities with more than 50,000 inhabitants. In California, 
the Board of Supervisors in each county is required to maintain in a 
receiving hospital or elsewhere in the county suitable room or rooms 
for the detention and treatment of those alleged to be insane for from 
I to 20 days. In Ohio, at the request of the probate judge, the County 
Commissioners are authorized to establish such detention hospital to 


*For details on how social experience produces mental disorder, see Fernald, 
“Mental Hygiene,” Bulletin, Massachusetts, Department of Mental Diseases, 
October, 1921, p. 63. 
2 Benjamin, Tadeana’s Insanity,” The Survey, September 15, 1923, p. 624. 
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be under the superintendence of a registered physician. And in Penn- 
sylvania in 1911 was authorized by state law the establishment of 
psychopathic wards in general hospitals." 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


The better treatment of the insane followed the establishment of 
State Boards of Charity. Intelligent supervision of the institutions for 
their care is absolutely necessary, as experience has abundantly shown. 
When their care was in the hands of local units of government, the 
insane were neglected and abused. When not abused, they were treated 
not as sick people, but as a menace to society. 

New York was the first state in the Union to recognize the obligation 
of the state to care for all of its indigent insane.? Since then a growing 
number of states have been recognizing that duty and have either taken 
the care of the insane entirely out of the hands of the counties and 
municipalities or else carefully supervised them. The results have 
abundantly justified state supervision. 

Even more important in some respects is it that the institution be in 
the hands of a competent administrator. He must be not only a good 
business manager, but he must be a competent authority in psychiatry. 
Few men have this combination of qualities, but when such a man is in 
charge of an institution the desired results appear at once. They are 
happy accidents. 

When such a man is found, he must not be hampered by politics. 
He should be chosen with reference to his qualifications as superintend- 
ent, not to his party loyalty or political strength. Too often, however, 
the superintendents are picked because they hanpen to be friends of the 
party in power in the state at the time, often displacing a competent 
but politically obnoxious man. Only as the people appreciate the 
importance of having at the head of the institutions which care for the 
insane the best men obtainable, and insist that such men only be in 
charge, will the abuses which now disgrace some of our state hospitals 
cease. 

Of the state boards dealing with the insane there are three different 
varieties : 

*Insane and Feeble-minded in Institutions, 1910, Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
ington, IQI4, pp. 72, 73. 
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1. Boards of insanity, lunacy commissions, or departments of mental 


disease, 
2. Boards of control or administration, 
3. Boards of charities. 


Nine states in 1910 had the first. In most of these states their func- 
tions were supervisory rather than administrative. 

The type most frequently found was the third named, the State 
Board of Charity. Except in Rhode Island and South Dakota, these 
boards were primarily supervisory, the administration of the institutions 
being in the hands of local boards of trustees. 

Later to develop and fewer than the supervisory State Boards of 
Charities, but the type followed by 6 of the last 7 boards to be organ- 
ized, is the State Board of Administration or Control. These boards not 
only administer directly the state institutions for the insane, but some 
of them are also charged with the inspection or supervision of county, 
1nunicipal and private institutions for the insane. 

In addition to these three general types there were in a few states 
boards and committees whose duties are simply visitorial, and a few 
other states permitted the appointment by the governor of visiting com- 
mittees. Thus, in Kansas the governor was authorized to appoint a 
visiting committee, and in West Virginia the legislature might appoint 
such a committee to investigate the hospitals for the insane biennially. 
In others, as Tennessee, for instance, the governor, judges, and mem- 
bers of the assembly were ex-officio visitors of the hospitals. In New 
York, in addition to the State Lunacy Commission, there might be 
appointed by the judges of the Supreme Court visitors to the state 
hospitals.” 

No dogmatic statement concerning the relative value of these different 
methods of handling the institutions by a state board is possible. In 
general it may be said that any one of the three types of boards men- 
tioned is preferable to the visiting committee appointed by the governor 
or the legislature. Such visiting committees were to be found in the 
early laws of almost every state, and where they still exist they are 
merely survivals from an earlier and less mature development of social 


‘California, Maryland, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
New York, Utah and Vermont. In Utah, Montana and Nevada the duties of 
these boards are chiefly administrative. In other states they are chiefly super- 
visory in their functions. Insane and Feeble-minded tn Institutions, 1910, Bureau 
of the Census, Washington, 1914, p. 64. 
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institutions. Their members are not experts in the treatment of insanity, 
and therefore their findings are as apt to be wrong as right and in any 
case are useless except in the matter of downright abuse. 

Between the three types of boards choice must be made on the basis 
of the complexity of the situation in a state, the size of the problem of 
the care of the insane and the past history of the state in the treatment 
of this class of social dependents. In a state like Massachusetts or 
New York, where through long years agitation for proper care of the 
insane has procured a public sentiment enlightened as to their needs and 
has interested a large number of intelligent people as members of the 
local boards of trustees, a supervisory board is probably best. In a 
state like Wisconsin, which in the history of the care of the insane has 
worked out a solution on the basis of a joint state and county plan and 
where the state board has developed a system of supervision of the 
county asylums which is approved by the best psychiatrists in the state, 
such a board of control is satisfactory. As a matter of fact, in Wiscon- 
sin the State Board of Control really administers the two state hospitals 
and supervises the 35 county asylums, much as a State Board of Chari- 
ties or Board of Lunacy in other states supervises the state asylums. 
The only difference is that in Wisconsin the state hospitals are adminis- 
tered by a state board rather than by local boards of trustees, and the 
asylums for the incurable are more numerous than are the state asylums 
in any other state. The Wisconsin system has the advantage that the 
patients in the county asylums are near their friends, while it has the 
apparent disadvantage that 1t is not quite as probable that there may be 
found 35 good superintendents as a less number. However, it can be 
said that the evils which were prophesied would occur under the Wis- 
consin system have not appeared. 

The administration of local and private asylums should be supervised 
by a state board of some kind. The state has a duty to see that the 
insane in any institution within its borders have proper care. Unless 
that is done, abuses are sure sooner or later to arise. To do this the 
state must see that those who administer the local and private asylums 
are more than local political henchmen or disabled men who need a job. 

' The state must also assume at least supervisory control of those 
boarded out and those on parole. These patients must be visited, and 
those who have charge of them must have certain standards of care 
set for them and be forced to come up to such standards. This means 
that state boards must see to it that the inspectors who look after these 
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people are of such caliber as to require proper care and not merely 
perfunctory conformity to standards. 

As a prophecy of the future, based upon what experts in the care 
of the insane now deem to be necessary, Dr. Frederick Peterson’s words 
in writing about a colony for the insane at Vanves, France, and another 
of like character at Iwakura, Japan, are pregnant. He says, “Some day 
every city of over 200,000 inhabitants will have its psychopathic hospi- 
tal within the city limits, and a colony for the overflow in the country 
nearby, modeled on the Alt-Scherbitz colony for the insane near Leipzig, 
or upon the Craig colony for epileptics near Rochester, N. Y. And 
every smaller city with a general hospital will have a psychopathic ward 
or department for the reception and treatment of emergency cases of 
insanity, instead of utilizing station houses and jails for the purpose.” ? 

Prevention of Insanity. No social program can go far without 
it becoming apparent that problems of treatment lead directly to the 
question of prevention. The leaders in the treatment of insanity have 
seen this for at least a quarter of a century. Said Dr. Riggs, in 1893, 
“The prevention of insanity should receive at least as much attention as 
its cure, as it is the more hopeful field of the two in which to reap a 
harvest of healthy minds.” ? 

Some of the measures already discussed, like psychopathic depart- 
ments of general hospitals, out-patient departments and psychiatric 
social service, have a direct preventive aspect. 

In addition to such measures, psychopathic institutes in connection 
with institutions for the care of the insane should be established for the 
study of the disease. In many of our states the law provides for the 
study of the diseases that cause insanity, and in a few attached to some 
of the institutions there is a distinct institution or a department devoted 
to the scientific study of insanity from the standpoint of medicine. 

Social service has a very direct bearing upon the problem of preven- 
tion. It was devised to prevent a recurrence of the trouble. The family 
must be taught how to receive the returning patient. A change of atti- 
tude of some members of the family towards the patient is often neces- 
sary. The community must be taught how to treat the returned patient 
so that he can pick up the broken thread of his life and not have it 
broken again. Suitable occupation must be found, else the conditions 
which incited the breakdown may cause the malady to recur. 


>The Survey, Vol. 29, Ri 29. 
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The public must be educated as to the nature of insanity. The con- 
ditions which contribute to the destruction of normal mental life must 
be removed. Ignorance must give place to knowledge and appreciation. 
The importance of timely recognition of the disease must be inculcated 
in people, so that both for themselves and for those about them they 
may seek rather than shun early treatment. The incipient cases must 
be discovered. In this work the psychopathic social worker and the 
family social worker is needed. Teachers and employers should know 
more about the matter, so that they can recognize the early signs of 
mental breakdown. Doctors and nurses especially should be taught 
concerning premonitory symptoms. Clergymen and others consulted 
by people in trouble may serve, if informed, to discover the incipient 
case and before it is too late get him in touch with the right person or 
institution. 

Mental hygiene societies can be of considerable assistance in securing 
the attention of the public. Newspapers should be used to give more 
information to the public on insanity and the means of its prevention 
and treatment. 

The psychiatric institution should become universal. Its results 
should be published abroad. Seeking out the causes of insanity, it 
should give its results wide publicity rather than bury them in technical 
reports which only the few read. Exhibits and lantern slide lectures 
can be used to great advantage in teaching the public on this important 
subject. 

In the light of present knowledge in every state some board or de- 
partment should be charged with the responsibility of providing mental 
clinics in various sections of the state. The habit clinic, established as 
an experiment by the Commonwealth Fund, has shown how important 
it is that children should be examined early in order to discover ten- 
dencies which may, if neglected, result in mental disorder and serious 
conduct problems. Some such plan as the Massachusetts Department 
of Mental Diseases carries on for widespread clinics in that state should 
be worked out for every state in the Union. Where the population of 
the state and its character is different from that of Massachusetts per- 
haps a traveling clinic like the ‘raveling health clinics now in operation 
in some states should be established, in order that those persons who are 
troubled about their mental state, and those who have approached phy- 
sicians for treatment might be diagnosed by experts and advice given 
which would prevent a later breakdown. 
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Finally, the conditions which produce mental disease should be 
attacked without delay. The last few years have seen much publicity 
on the réle of syphilis and alcohol in the production of insanity. Other 
conditions are not so well known. Fatigue, mental conflicts, depressing 
and debilitating conditions of life in home and factory, the stresses of 
puberty and the climacteric, the factor of general debility, whatever the 
cause, and heredity have received less attention. The education of the 
people as to the causes, so far as known, and as to the proved methods 
of treatment and prevention must proceed. Already enough has been 
learned as to the results of giving information to the people to justify 
going further. We have reduced the death rate of babies by education 
of the mothers. We have taught a whole people that excessive use of 
alcohol is destructive of human life and happiness. It is just as possible 
to bring to people the principles of mental hygiene. It should be done, 
for there is no more terrible and tragic thing in human society than a 
n.ind deranged. A body man shares with the animal. Man’s most char- 
acteristic endowment is his mind, with its reason, its deeper and more 
expansive emotions, its social possibilities on which human society rests 
for its achievements and its amenities. To prevent bodily disease is 
important ; to preserve the mind, to prevent its breakdown; to promote 
mental health, is absolutely imperative for the happiness of the indi- 
vidual and the welfare of society. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1. From the statistics one would infer that insanity is on the increase. 
What explanations can be made? 

2. Are negroes more or less liable to insanity than whites? Give reasons. 

Are the foreign born as liable to become insane as the native born? 

Explain. 


ad 
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Explain the difference in the insanity rate between males and females; 
between single and married; the high insanity rate of the divorced. 
Compare the rate of insanity between the country and the city. Explain 
the difference. 
Trace the changing attitudes toward the insane from the early ages 
down to the present. What theories lay back of each of these attitudes? 
Characterize the four periods in the development of the treatment of 
the insane. 
Trace the development of institutional structure of methods of treat- 
ment. 
What are the different methods of commitment of the insane in the 
United States? Which of these is preferable? 
Compare the Wisconsin plan of caring for the insane with that in some 
of the other states, say Massachusetts ? 
What is meant by the following terms: 

(1) Boarding out 

(2) Out-patient department 

(3) Clinics 

(4) Psychiatric social service 

(5) Temporary detention " 

(6) Parole 

(7) After-care 
Characterize the importance of psychiatric social service. 
Outline a program for the prevention of insanity. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE CARE OF EPILEPTICS 


ATURE of the Disease. For at least 25 centuries epilepsy has 

been recognized as such. Hippocrates, born 460 B. C., described 
it and said of its prognosis, “The prognosis in epilepsy is unfavorable 
when the disease is congenital, where it continues to manhood or where 
it occurs in adult. We may attempt to cure the young, but not the 
old.” 2 It was early named from its most characteristic manifestation, 
the seizure. The name the disease now bears, “epilepsy,” is Greek in 
its derivation and means “‘a seizure.” Mention of a case is to be found 
in the Gospels. A man brought his son to Jesus with the words, “Lord, 
have mercy on my son: for he is epileptic, and suffereth grievously ; 
for oft-times he falleth into the fire and oft-times into the water.” ? 

Dr. William T. Shanahan of the Craig Colony for Epileptics at 
Sonyea, New York, defines epilepsy as “a chronic progressive disorder, 
characterized by recurrent abrupt attacks or loss or impairment of 
consciousness, with or without convulsions, and usually accompanied 
by mental and oft-times physical deterioration.” ® 

There are four forms of the disease usually recognized in medical 
literature—grand-mal, petit-mal, psychical epilepsy and Jacksonian or 
focal epilepsy. 

The first is the most easily recognized form, because the patient 
falls in a seizure, usually froths at the mouth, has convulsions, and is 
usually unconscious for some time. The second differs from the first 
rather in degree than in nature. Usually the patient does not fall 
because the seizure is less severe. The attack is momentary, and is 
manifested by a slight flush or paling of the countenance accompanied 
by a gasp, a sigh or a momentary loss of consciousness. The patient 
usually does not fall. Sometimes there may be a slight giddiness or a 
faintness. Usually this form progresses into the first. The third named 
is less frequent in its occurrence than the other forms. The convul- 
sions are mental rather than physical and it is sometimes mistaken for 


*Quoted by Barr, Mental Defectives, Philadelphia, 1913, p. 211. 
* Matthew 17: 14. 
*From address at Illinois State Conference of Charities, October 21, 1912. 
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insanity. The seizure increases in force usually for hours and some- 
times for days, then gradually subsides. It is not followed by coma, 
but usually by a period of automatism, or a state resembling absent- 
mindedness. This is the type which often manifests itself in homicidal 
tendencies. 

In the Jacksonian form the attack begins in some extremity of the 
body, the leg, the hands or the face. In this type the convulsions are 
confined to one portion of the body. Usually consciousness is not 
entirely lost. 

Cause of Epilepsy. The cause of epilepsy is unknown to the medical 
profession. They are agreed that it is a nervous disease, that certain 
conditions aggravate it, that it is rather closely related to certain other 
diseases of the nervous system and that it may be transmitted by 
heredity. 

In some cases epilepsy seems to act as an equivalent of other nervous 
conditions in the stock. Thus, the epileptic may have a relative who 
is feeble-minded, another who is insane and still another who is only 
a “little queer.” It is a disease which usually manifests itself in child- 
hood. Barr says that it seldom develops after the age of 20.? If it 
appears after that age, the history of the case will generally show that 
there were convulsions in infancy or childhood. For example, a case 
described by the Bureau of Analysis and Investigation of the State 
Board of Charities of New York shows that a sister is of normal 
intelligence but nervous, the father had epileptic fits when a boy and 
for the last 5 years has had attacks of petit-mal. He has been in prison, 
never supported his family, and is alcoholic. Three sisters of the father 
were abnormal—one having had chorea when a child, another being 
very high-tempered, and the other very “queer.” A brother of the 
father is feeble-minded. In the 9 cases investigated a strain of nervous 
instability ran through most of the families. Epilepsy itself appeared 
in the family history of 4 of the cases. “Fainting spells” appear in 
3 of the cases. Clear cases of feeble-mindedness appear in 8 of the 9 
cases. Alcoholism appears in 7 of the 9; insanity in 6 families, a total 
of 9 times. Many other manifestations of mental awryness appears in 
these families which indicate a defective stock.® 

Barr and Spratling attribute 56 per cent of the cases coming under 
their notice to heredity. Dr. Thom, however, in a study of 138 married 


| Barr, Mental pei aes Philadelphia, 1913, pp. 214-216. 
arr, op. cit., pp. 212, 

* Eugenics and Social Welfare Bulletin, No. VII, Albany, 1916, p. 55. 
“Barr, op. cét., p. 213. 
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epileptics, at Monson, Massachusetts, with 553 offspring, found only 
10 epileptic children.’ 

Among the exciting causes of its manifestation are blows upon the 
head, worry, excitement, injuries to the mother during gestation, difficult 
dentition, acute sicknesses and malnutrition. Intemperance and irregu- 
lar living has also been suggested, but it is a question whether epilepsy 
manifests itself because of drink and vice, or whether these are a conse- 
quence of an epileptic taint. Dr. Thom believes that between 10 and 
15 per cent of the cases he has observed in institutions “might find their 
genesis in alcoholic parents.” ? 

Closely connected with the question of exciting causes as well as with 
the question of treatment are matters of food, age, and excitement. 
Experience with epileptics indicates that careful attention must be 
given to the food eaten, as to quantity and the kinds of food and how 
soon after eating the patient should go to sleep. [Every physician who 
has worked in an institution for epileptics stresses the importance of 
providing easily digested foods, eliminating much meat, giving vege- 
tables instead and providing when possible an amount of exercise 
sufficient to keep the bodily functions in good order. 

Childhood is the age period when this disease appears most fre- 
quently. Says Letchworth, “. . . epilepsy is essentially a disease of 
the young.” * Nothnagel finds it most common between the ages of 
7 and 17. Barr finds that 66 per cent of his cases developed epilepsy 
between birth and the fifth year. Hasse, Gowers, and Gray find 75 
per cent developing before the twentieth year.* A high death rate 
for epileptics would naturally cut down the number in later years. 

Social Relations of the Disease. The importance of the disease 
is indicated by its high mortality rate, its relation to other social prob- 
lems, such as dependency, crime, unemployment, vagrancy and vice. 

Letchworth says of the relation of the epileptic to society, “The 
epileptic holds an anomalous position in society. As a child he is an 
object of solicitude to his parents or guardians. The street to him 
is full of danger, and if sent to school he is liable to seizures on the 


*Thom, “A Second Note on the Frequency of Epilepsy in the Offspring of 
ge ie Bulletin, Massachusetts Commission on Mental Diseases, July, 1918, 


PP. § 
* “Alcohol as a Factor in the Production of Epilepsy and Allied Convulsive 
Disorders,” Bulletin, Massachusetts Commission on Mental Diseases, July, 1918, 


pp. 61-67. 
* Letchworth, The Care and Treatment of Epileptics, New York, 1900, p. 8. 
* Barr, op. cit., p. 213. 
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way or in the classroom. At school his attacks shock his classmates 
and create confusion. He cannot attend church and public entertain- 
ments, nor participate in social gatherings with those of his own age 
and station. Because of his infirmity the epileptic grows up in idleness 
and ignorance, bereft of companionship outside of the family, and 
friendless, he silently broods over his isolated and helpless condition. 

“If the epileptic succeeds in learning a trade, business men are 
reluctant to employ him and artisans will not work with him, espe- 
cially if sharp-edged tools are used. I shall never forget the shock 
experienced when I was a lad, in seeing a journeyman workman, a 
tall, manly, but sad-faced young man, fall at his bench with keen-edged 
tools within his reach, his dazed fellow-workmen moving in awe about 
him as he struggled in convulsions, with open eyes, set teeth, and 
foaming mouth. He was an ambitious young man, of good character, 
and a skilful workman; but he was obliged to leave his position on 
account of his infirmity and seek a new situation, where undoubtedly 
he had to go through the same experience. “In such cases there is but 
one result—the breaking down of all hope and energy. 

“The epileptic workman having a trade but unable to find employ- 
ment, gradually sinks into a condition of public dependence. Frequently 
he is sent to the poorhouse, where he 1s brought into close association 
with a mixed and unsympathetic population, and where there is no 
special provision for his care or proper medical treatment.” ? 

Hope of cure is very small. Some European experience indicates a 
probable cure in about 4 per cent, while the German Colony at Bielefeld 
claims 6.5 per cent of recoveries. The Craig Colony in New York early 
claimed that from 7 to Io per cent might be cured, but the later figures 
from that institution indicate curability in about 2 per cent.? 

Even worse than the prospect of death is the probability that before 
death comes to their relief gradual but steady deterioration of the 
mental faculties will occur. Says Barr, “Idiocy, imbecility or dementia 
will be found in fully 90 per cent of all epileptic communities.” * And 
Dr. Munson of the Craig Colony adds: “Ultimate dementia is the future 
of most epileptics.”* About 10 per cent of all epileptics become so 
insane as to require ae at home or in asylums. “Hence the 

, Letchworth, op. ctt., pp. 

* Eugenics and Social Wralfane ‘Bulletin, New York State Board of Charities, 
Albany, ae ee VII, p. 36. 


* Op. cit., 
‘Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1910, p. 295. 
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epileptic neurosis in an individual renders him about thirty times more 
liable to insanity than if he were normal.” ? 

Unless of independent means the epileptic is almost sure to become 
dependent. He cannot hold a job, for as soon as he 1s known to “have 
fits,” others do not like to work with him. More important, if working 
for someone he is liable to have a seizure and let a team run away and 
smash up machinery, or injure a machine he may be tending in a 
factory, or, even more important, may be severely injured and thus 
subject the employer to either a suit for damages or compensation. 
Customers of a store are disturbed by seeing a clerk in a seizure and 
will avoid that store. Hence, the making of a living is almost an 
impossibility. ‘ 

That unless the state provides an institution especially for them, 
these poor creatures drift into the poorhouses and there end their days 
is indicated by the statistics. Two per cent of those in the poorhouses 
o1 the United States in 1910 were epileptics; and about one-fourth of 
all defectives in those institutions at that time were epileptics.2, In an 
investigation of the almshouses of Missouri by Professor Ellwood, 
published in 1904, over 5 per cent of the total almshouse population 
of that state were epileptics, while an investigation of the county homes 
of lowa made by the writer in 1910 showed that in that state 2.6 per 
cent were afflicted by this terrible condition.® 

Healy found in his study of 1,000 cases of juvenile delinquents in 
connection with the Juvenile Court of Chicago that from 7 to 7% 
per cent of them were clearly epileptics.4 All authorities we have 
been able to consult agree that epilepsy plays a very considerable part 
in criminality. This is especially true of psychic epilepsy and the 
automatism following a seizure in grand-mal. All agree that it is diffi- 
cult for the layman to recognize it in many criminal cases, and that the 
law in most states gives no weight to the peculiar characteristics of 
the epileptic criminal. 

A large number of the ordinary vagrants are epileptics. In a large 
number of the cases described by Healy the history is that the epileptic 
wanders away and can give no account of himself afterwards. He 

*Dr. Peterson quoted by Letchworth, Care and Treatment of Epileptics, New 
York, 1900, p. 5. 

* Paupers in Almshouses, 1910, Bureau of the Census, Washington, 1915, p. 42. 

* Ellwood, Condition of the Almshouses of Missouri, University of Missouri, 
1904, p. 11; Gillin, “The County Homes of Iowa,” Proceedings, lowa State Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, 1911, p. 43. 


3 
*The Individual Delinquent, Boston, 1915, p. 416; “Epilepsy and Crime—the 
Cost,” Illinois Medical Journal, 1912. 
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finds himself in places far from home and wonders how he got 
there.* 

Epilepsy has very close relations with vice. Related closely to other 
mental defects, and characterized by sudden uncontrolled impulses, 
and often accompanied by early and excessive sexual development, 
epilepsy results in very many cases in very. irregular sexual life. Says 
Healy, ‘“When there is over-development of the sexual life, as unfortu- 
nately there so frequently is, the combination of all these typical 
characteristics tends to make the epileptic a great offender.” ? 

Sinee epilepsy has such important bearings upon other social prob- 
lems as well as upon the welfare of the epileptic, it is important to care 
for them in the way that experience teaches yields the best results for 
the patient and also for the protection of society. 


EXTENT OF EPILEPSY 


In most countries the number of the insane is fairly well known, 
while the number of the feeble-minded has been rather carefully esti- 
mated. But no such careful study has been made as to the number 
of epileptics, especially in the United States. So important is the 
disease, however, that it is highly necessary that we arrive at an approxi- 
mate estimate of their number. While the Bureau of the Census has 
made special studies of the insane and the feeble-minded, no report 
has been made by that bureau of the number and the methods of treating 
the epileptics. 

In certain European countries it has been found that the number 
varies from one per thousand of the population in Belgium to 2.57 in 
Switzerland. These numbers are probably below the actual percent- 
ages, since epileptics and their friends seek to hide the existence of the 
disease. 

Studies made in different American states indicate that in this country 
there is about 1 to every 500 inhabitants.’ In 1900 it was estimated 
that there were at least 113,000 epileptics in the United States.‘ This 
is probably too low, for Spratling in 1903 thought the number more 
than 140,000.5 These estimates are based upon investigations made by 

*For description of a case see Healy, op. cit., p. 640. 

* Healy, op. ctt., pp. 418, 419. 


*Letchworth, Care and Treatment of Epileptics, New York, 1900, pp. 14, 153 
Munson, Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1910, 


Dp. 207. 
: Letchworth, op. cit., p. I 
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* Spratling, Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 
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individuals in different states of the Union,? but it is probable that 
in the studies which have been made many epileptics were overlooked. 
This is indicated by the figures for the men discharged from the army 
during the World War. Major Hutchins reported in 1918 that of 
more than 14,000 cases recommended for rejection by the examiners 
in the army of the United States about 35 per cent were for mental 
deficiency, while 12 per cent of them were for epilepsy. The percentage 
varied with the kind of troops. Thus, of the rejections from the 
National Army, i. e., the drafted men, 16 per cent were for epilepsy, 
while for the National Guards it was Io per cent, for the Depot 
Recruits (volunteers) 8 per cent, and for those in the Officers’ Training 
Camps it was only I per cent.’ 


PROVISIONS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR CARE OF EPILEPTICS 


In 1900 there were but 5 states in the Union which had made special 
provision for the epileptics in institutions set apart exclusively for 
their care.2 In 1913 there were 9 states with colonies for epileptics 
separate and apart from institutions for the care of the insane or the 
feeble-minded.* In certain other states special provisions for their 
care are made in connection with institutions for the feeble-minded or 
the insane. In still others the epileptic is sent either to the asylum for 
the insane or the institutions for the feeble-minded. While Dr. Powell 
estimated that there were 1,200 in institutions for the feeble-minded 
in 1897, in I9QIO according to the Census Bureau there were 2,444.5 
In still other states which have no institutions for the feeble-minded 
the epileptics are scattered in the state and county asylums for the 
insane and in the county poorhouses.® By 1918 the number of states 
providing special care had increased to 14.’ 


*For example, Dr. Powell of the Institution for the Feeble-minded in Iowa 
made a study in 1897, getting reports from 800 physicians in the state and 70 
poorhouses. His estimate, which he considers very conservative, was that there 
was at that time one epileptic to every 600 inhabitants 1 in that state. Dr. Peterson 
of New York estimates that there the rate is 1 to every 500 of the population. 
Dr. Morris made the same estimate for Maryland. Dr. Drewry arrived at about 
the same estimate for Virginia. 

* Hutchins, “The Work of the Division of Neuro-Psychiatry in the Army,” 
EI DEEEGNUS, National Conference of Social Work, 1918, pp. 513, 518. 

* Letchworth, Care and Treatment of Epileptics, New York, 1900, p. 1 

*How the Uncared-for Epileptic Fares in Illinois, by the Committee a Fifty, 

1913, PP. 24, 25. 
chworth, of. cit., p. 16. Insane and Feeble-minded in Institutions, 1910, 
Washington, 1914, p. 204. 

*Thus, in 1910, there were reported 2,202 in the county sa ea in the 
United States, Paupers in Almshouses, 1910, Washington, 1915, p. 42 
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Save in those states which have special colonies for this class of 
defectives, the provision is not adequate for their proper care. Even 
those states which have separate departments for their care in con- 
nection with institutions for the feeble-minded have resorted to a 
makeshift which is unfair to the epileptic.* 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE CARE OF EPILEPTICS 


When the epileptic first appears in history he is looked upon, like 
the insane, as possessed by a demon. Hippocrates, the Greek physician 
(b. 460 B. C.), insisted in looking upon him as the product of natural 
causes but such an attitude was rare. Only in very recent times has the 
attitude of Hippocrates been vindicated by science. 

As a result of the ancient belief the epileptic was persecuted when 
not neglected. He was driven out from home and friends, or thrown 
into foul prisons and dungeons or permitted to wander about in wild 
and desolate places abhorred by all. He was treated with severity, or 
given medicines concocted of horrible ingredients dictated by super- 
stitious beliefs. Later, like the insane, he was thrown into jails, poor- 
houses and prisons, in order to protect society from his dangerous 
outbursts.? 

The modern treatment of the epileptic dates back only to the middle 
of the last century. In 1848 John Bost, pastor of a Protestant Church 
at LaForce, France, near Bordeaux, built a home for friendless girls. 
Among them he found a sufficient number of epileptics to lead him 
to establish a separate house for them. Later he established a home 
for epileptic women. [ach of these homes was built un the principle 
that they needed family care. He believed that outdoor life would 
benefit these girls and women, as well as the use of medicine. He also 
found that work in the open had a very good effect. Hence, while Bost 
established these institutions for epileptics as part of a colony for all 
Classes of dependents, his experiment demonstrated that home life 
among his kind, isolation from others, and work in the fields, gave 
better results for the epileptic than any other kind of treatment. 

The most famous colony for epileptics in Europe is that founded by 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin. Pol- 
lock and Furbush, Mental Hygiene, January, 1919, p. 78. See also Hamilton and 
Hober, Summaries of State Laws Relating to the Feeble-minded and Epileptic, 
National Committee on Mental Hygiene, Pub. No. 12, 1917. 

*For detailed reasons see Letchworth, op. cit.. pp. 16, 20-25; Spratling, Pro- 


ceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1903, pp. 259 ff. 
Letchworth, op. cit., pp. 1, 2 
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von Bodelschwingh, a Lutheran clergyman, at Bielefeld in Westphalia. 
This was established about 1867 under the auspices of the provincial 
Committee of the Inner Mission of the Rhineland and Westphalia. 
It is, therefore, a religious colony and is under the care of the West- 
phalian Brotherhood and the Westphalian Deaconesses. It has over 
thirteen thousand acres of land on which are scattered plain, unpre- 
tentious buildings which serve as homes for small groups of epileptics, 
with special buildings serving as church, school, gymnasium, hospital, 
and shops for various kinds of industry suited to the peculiar malady 
of these people. Crops of various kinds are raised, gardens abound, 
orchards are cultivated. In short, a widely varied industry is worked 
out so that each one may haye some kind of work suited to his peculiar 
needs. Founded by a religious body, it is but natural that the church 
occupies a central place in the work, but religion is not the chief reliance 
in the treatment.’ 

In England the care of epileptics has been largely in private hands. 
There are a few hospitals for the treatment of this class of sufferers, 
but very few are institutions for their permanent care. The earliest of 
these English institutions was founded in 1888. There are four such 
hospitals in London and a few scattered throughout England, some 
of them influenced by the colony at Bielefeld, Germany. The best is 
that at Chalfont.? 

In the United States the movement for special institutions for epi- 
leptics in part grew out of a recognition of the sad conditions which 
most of these sufferers endured in their homes and in the almshouses 
and jails and from the opposition of the superintendents of institutions 
for the insane and feeble-minded where occasionally they were kept. 
In such institutions their attacks were a disturbing factor, while in their 
lucid periods they felt degraded by association with dements and 
aments.* 

In Massachusetts as early as 1882 the Hospital Cottage for Children 
was opened at Baldwinsville as a private charity. Later a part of the 
governing board was appointed by the state and a part of its expenses 
contributed from the public funds. It received children who were 
feeble-minded as well as children who were epileptics. 

In New York in 1887 the Brunswick Home was incorporated as a 


* Letchworth, Re cesererens National Conference of Charities and Correction, 
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private charity for epileptics. In 1902, however, 177 of its 248 patients 
were paid for by public funds.? 

Ohio deserves credit for the establishment of the first public insti- 
tution for epileptics in the United States. Its institution at Gallipolis 
was authorized by the legislature in 1890. The credit for its inception 
belongs to the State Board of Charities and especially to General 
Brinkerhoff, its president. While the site selected was too small to 
permit the development of an ideal colony, the amount of ground has 
since been increased, and thus was begun in this country the state care 
of the epileptics in colonies designed to meet their peculiar conditions. 

In 1896, after four years of agitation and investigation, Craig 
Colony, perhaps the most famous colony for epileptics in this country, 
was opened at Sonyea, New York.? The site selected was an old 
Shaker settlement with numerous buildings scattered over an estate 
of 1,350 acres, later increased to 1,895 acres. A stream which crosses 
the estate serves to divide the colony for men from the colony for 
women. Speaking of the prospect in 1894, Mr. Letchworth said: “It 
would seem, with this magnificent estate for a foundation, and the 
favorable auspices under which it begins its existence, that we may 
reasonably expect in the Craig Colony the attainment of an ideal 
institution.” The colony has realized this expectation. For a number 
of years it had as its head Dr. William P. Spratling, a very able super- 
intendent, who has done more perhaps than anyone else to make the 
colony not only well but favorably known. Its board of managers 
and the State Board of Charities have kept it out of politics. 

It is also ideal with regard to the natural requirements as to site, 
size, soil, water, drainage, and accessibility. It is at such a distance 
from centers of population that the epileptics there are away from the 
strain and temptations of life in cities. It provides an abundance of 
land for the inmates. Dr. Spratling thinks that there should be an 
acre of land to each inmate. They have a pure and abundant water 
supply, so pure that there has not been a case of typhoid fever or 
other water-borne disease since its opening. The ground is rolling 
and thus affords effective drainage. It is a combination of farming 
land and forest. The soil is fertile, a part of it permitting the making 


* Henderson, op. cit., p. 472; Letchworth, Proceedings, National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, 1894, p. 194. ; 

*‘Massachusetts followed in 1898, when it converted the State Primary School 
at Monson into a state hospital for epileptics. See Southard, “The pouneng ot 
the Monson State Hospital,” Bulletin, Massachusetts Commission on Mental Dis- 
eases, Vol. II, No. 2, July, 1918, pp. 5-9. 
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of bricks and the rest of it adapted to diversified farming. Seventy-five 
acres of the land in 1903 was in a garden, and there was enough other 
land adapted to gardening to make a garden of three or four hundred 
acres, if desirable. The colony produces from the gardens through 
the labor of inmates almost all the vegetables required by the village 
and in 1902 sold more than 8,000 cans to other institutions. The 
agricultural colony provides the epileptics with outdoor labor and at 
the same time enables them to produce their food at a nominal cost. 

Since the establishment of the Craig Colony, a number of other states 
have followed its example. Indiana’s colony is typical of these more 
recent developments. It is located on nearly 1,300 acres of land two 
miles north of Newcastle, with little groups of buildings scattered 
around over it to accommodate different classes of epileptics. 
Farming and simple industry 1s provided for the male adults, schools for 
the children, and work suitable to their capacities for the adult women. 
When this institution was opened the life out of doors was a great 
relief from the maddening languishment in jails and almshouses or in 
some cases, misdirected treatment in reformatories and hospitals for the 
insane. First choice in the matter of admission was given to epileptic 
inmates of poor asylums, jails, orphans’ homes, and other county 
institutions. 

What this new institution meant to some of the mishandled epileptics 
of Indiana, is indicated by the story of John Mody. Mr. Lane has 
described him as follows: 


“Mody’s violent seizures made him a burden to his family and friends. 
No one knew what to do with him and so one day he was bundled off to the 
county infirmary at a time when infirmaries were still places to be shunned. 
There he was as much a problem as he had been on the outside. 

“Like taxes, he seemed to be a good thing to pass along and so the super- 
intendent took him into town one day and, though he had committed no crime, 
put him into the county jail. His offense was that he had a disease for 
which no provision had been made. 

“For eight years the Board of State Charities could do nothing for him. 
One day he was found by a writer for the Indianapolis News, E. J. Lewis. 
At Mr. Lewis’ request, Mody was brought from behind the bars into the jail 
office, where an extra deputy was called as a precaution. Dazed by the 
liberty accorded him, he looked absently about the room and his eye rested 
on the telephone. ‘What’s that?’ he asked. It was the first he had ever 
seen. 

“This was in 1904. I saw Mody a month or two ago at the village for 
epileptics, of which he was one of the first inmates. To-day he looks like 
a typical farm laborer, bronzed by the open, hard as nails. Superintendent 
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Van Nuys says he is a good worker. His seizures stopped six years ago. 
In addition to becoming a relatively happy man, he has been earning money 
for the state, instead of costing it the full price of his support.” + 


INADEQUACY OF THE PRESENT PROVISION FOR THE CARE 
OF EPILEPTICS 


Both in Europe and America provisions for this class of people are 
entirely inadequate. In Europe the few institutions for the special 
care of epileptics are mostly under private auspices and many countries 
have none at all. 

In the United States only a beginning has been made in special 
provision for these unfortunates. In addition to the public institutions 
named, there are, to be sure, an increasing number of private institu- 
tions both for the treatment of epileptics on a commercial basis, and 
also for the care and treatment of epileptic patients, sometimes for pay, 
and sometimes as a charity. For the most part, however, these defectives 
are to be found in institutions quite unsuifed to their peculiar needs. 
Since the subtler phases of their malady are not generally recognized, 
some epileptics doubtless are languishing in prisons. In most states, 
however, they are to be found in insane asylums, and poorhouses. 
There is no excuse for this scandal except that public attention has not 
been focused upon the problem and these unfortunates have too few 
spokesmen to plead their cause. Society has not yet recognized that for 
any defective class adequate care is the cheapest method of treating it 
and thus rooting it out. 


COLONY CARE FOR EPILEPTICS 


The care of epileptics in connection with other classes of defectives 
has long been tried and been found to be a failure. They are a disturb- 
ing factor in institutions for other classes and they feel themselves 
aggrieved in their lucid periods if they are kept with the insane or the 
feeble-minded. Then, their peculiar malady makes it possible for many 
of them to work a great deal of the time, but at only certain occupations. 
The question of discipline is complicated also when they are cared for 
in institutions for other classes. Moreover, the experience of the last 
80 years of colony care of the epileptics has shown the superiority of 
that method of care. 


*Lane, “In the Healing Lap of Mother Earth,” The Survey, January 1, 1936, 
D. 374. 
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Purposes and Advantages of the Colony System. I can do no 
better than to summarize the statement of Dr. Spratling, superintend- 
ent of the Craig Colony, on the advantages of the colony system. 

1. The colony provides home life of a simple and elemental charac- 
ter, yet designed to supply the peculiar needs of the epileptic. 

2. It preserves the individuality which in other institutions tends to 
be submerged or destroyed. In the colony there is no pressing and 
molding of the individual through routine life into a common type. 

3. It provides vocations of all kinds and degrees for those who re- 
quire them, ranging from the simplest kind of work to the most complex 
—‘from weeding the cabbage patch to the making of brick and the 
construction of houses.” 

4. It provides an education adapted to the needs and capabilities of 
the individual. This education begins at the alphabet with some and 
ends in the learning of a profession for others. 

5. It provides amusements and recreations not bound by rules or 
formality. 

6. It provides for the organization of homes through the classifica- 
tion of inmates by placing congenial spirits together. 

7. It provides for the special treatment of the diseased. This treat- 
ment can be more highly specialized and be of a more varied kind, inas- 
much as specialists in this disease only are employed. 

8. Provision can be made in a colony for the special care of different 
classes of epileptics by the adaptation of treatment, education, food 
régime, exercise, and employment to their various needs.? 

g. It provides a method whereby an epileptic can live happily with 
his fellows, not experiencing the feeling of humiliation incident to his 
being in an institution for the insane or an institution for the feeble- 
minded. On the other hand, those institutions are relieved of his dis- 
turbing presence. 

10. Finally, the colony provides the most suitable method, consider- 
ing the happiness of the inmate, for his permanent retention and thus 
prevents the procreation of his kind.’ 

Education. The colonists attend schools and learn trades. There 
are a large number of children in the institution. These are graded 


* Spratling, “An Ideal Colony for Epileptics,” Proceedings, National Conference 


of Charities and Correction, 1903, p. 259 ff. 
*Dr. Spratling says: “Epileptics cannot be cared for successfully or even with 


paftial success in any other way than under the colony plan,” op. cit., p. 260. 
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into classes with teachers for each class. The boys attend the Sloyd 
School that fits them in 2 or 3 years to take up advanced carpentry. 
Some build houses and make furniture; others are apprenticed to the 
painter, the upholsterer, the printer, the blacksmith, the mason, the 
engineer, the laundryman, and other artisans. 

There is a great deal of freedom in the colony—the hours of labor 
are short, and the inmates are led by their interest to work. They have 
plenty of time for amusement and recreation, such as baseball, football, 
indoor games of all kinds, reading, preparing for and giving plays, and 
for conversation and free intercourse like ordinary people in a village. 
Although there are no barred windows or locked doors, save for the 
few whose safety demands it, less than I per cent leave the colony 
without permission. 

Home Life. The buildings of the institution are intended to secure 
home life for the inmates. The love of home, one of our strongest 
impulses, is one of the last to perish in the deterioration of the human 
mind incident to such diseases as epilepsy. These people long for home 
and the colony at Sonyea provides the nearest possible substitute. 

Classes of Buildings. In addition to the hospital, there are three 
classes of buildings. Class 1 should house from 12 to 16 patients, and 
these patients should be the best. They should assume entire care of 
the household in all its details under the general supervision of a nurse 
or other employee. The Craig Colony has a number of such cottages. 
Dr. Spratling thinks that after insane, idiotic, or low-grade imbecile 
epileptics are debarred, approximately 20 per cent of all the colonists 
would live in this class of house. 

Class 2 are houses which would accommodate from 25 to 35 persons 
and should be in charge of two employees—a cook and a nurse. These 
dwellings are more numerous in that they must house from 60 to 70 
per cent of the entire population of the colony. 

Class 3 should consist of the infirmary, combining home and hospital 
for the use of bed-ridden paralytics or other helpless cases. This type 
will have to house from Io to 20 per cent of the colony and there must 
be at least one such structure for each sex. In addition to these homes 
for the epileptics a number of community buildings for the running of 
the colony are to be found. In the construction of the buildings care 
has been taken to build the stairways with frequent landings so as to 
prevent long falls, and to eliminate all sharp corners and angles to 
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obviate injury in a seizure. There is also a laboratory for original study 
and research. Such a colony provides the finest of opportunities for 
research into the causes and proper treatment of the disease. 

Some have objected that the building of a colony very greatly in- 
creases the expense over an institution of the congregate type. But 
the cottages of this colony cost less than $390 a bed as compared with 
a cost of from $1,000 to $1,500 a bed in the large congregate insti- 
tution. Says Dr. Spratling: ‘There is no question but the colony plan 
provides better maintenance at less cost than any other plan so far 
devised.” 


RESULTS ACCOMPLISHED BY COLONIES 


Dr. Spratling believes that the colony produces a number of results 
which are impossible in any other kind of an institution for epileptics. 

1. It effects cures in a larger proportion of cases than any other kind 
of institution. . 

2. It reduces the frequency and severity of attacks, in the major- 
ity of cases to a very considerable degree. 

3. It provides special education adapted to make the epileptic in 
many cases self-dependent and able to make a living. Such an edu- 
cation cannot be got outside the colony. 

4. It promotes the happiness of the individual in a larger number 
of cases than is possible in any other kind of institution. The epilep- 
tic lives in a congenial atmosphere, filled with kindly feeling, and 
among people of his own kind, therefore he feels at home. 

5. It provides the most skilled forms of treatment known to the 
medical profession. 

6. It gives opportunity for scientific research nowhere else to be 
found. 

7. It prevents the reproduction of epileptics by their segregation. 

With probably more than 175,000 epileptics in the United States at the 
present time, and with most of them free to marry and produce children, 
with others of them a distinct menace through their criminal impulses 
during and following seizures, and with large numbers of them living 
a slow death in institutions for the insane and county almshouses, and 
with a number of notable examples of the proper care of the epilep- 
tic, it is important that the states of the Union which have not yet 
grappled with this problem in an adequate manner should now make 
provision for them at the earliest possible moment. 
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Case Working Agencies and Epileptics. The difficulties of case 
workers with epileptics are well known to every worker. Epileptics 
are so unconscious of the nature of their affliction, so likely to be ego- 
centric and so insistent in following their own ideas that good case 
work with them is almost impossible. These difficulties are well illus- 
trated in a case cited by Miss Breckenridge known as “The Family of 
Isadore Katz.” ? In most cases the best thing for the social worker to 
do is to try to get the afflicted person into an institution. If the epilep- 
tic is a parent or the bread-earning member of a family, she will have 
plenty of scope for her case work in seeing that the other members of 
the family are cared for. Treatment outside of an institution is very 
difficult in these cases; therefore they should be got into an institution 
where they can be given careful attention as soon as possible. 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1. The Bielefeld Colony for Epileptics. Proceedings, National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, 1890, p. 264. . 

The Social Treatment of Epileptics. Letchworth, Ibid., 1894, p. 188. 
Industrial Education for Epileptics. Spratling, Jbid., 1897, p. 60. 

An American Colony for the Epileptic. Lane, “In the Healing Lap of 
Mother Earth,” The Survey, Vol. 35, pp. 373-380. 

Letchworth’s Influence in the Care of Epileptics in the United States. 
Larned, J. N., Life and Work of William Prior Letchworth; Letchworth, 
Care and Treatment of Epileptics, New York, 1900. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1. What are the main social problems produced by epilepsy? How does 
epilepsy affect dependency ? 

2. Outline briefly what has been thought as to the nature of epilepsy. 

3. Trace briefly the different steps in the treatment of the epileptic from 
ancient to modern times. 

4. About how many epileptics are there per thousand of population in the 
United States? in Europe? 

5. Name the different ways in which epileptics are cared for in the United 

States. Are the present provisions in most states adequate? 

Describe the following colonies for epileptics: (a) Bielefeld; (b) the 

Craig Colony; (c) the Indiana Colony. 

In what respect is colony care superior to care in any other way? 

Suggest methods for the prevention of epilepsy. 

What functions can a social worker perform in connection with an 

epileptic in her community ? 

10. Describe the provisions for epileptics in your state. Criticize these 
provisions, 


an 
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. “Breckenridge, Family Welfare Work, Chicago, 1924, pp. 329-340. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE FEEBLE-MINDED 


WHAT IS FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS ? 


HE term “feeble-mindedness” is comparatively new. The con- 

dition, however, is probably as old as the race and has been recog- 
nized to some extent ever since language began. Long ago mental 
defect was differentiated froin other abnormal mental conditions. The 
fact that the Greek furnishes us the root of our word “idiot” shows 
that thus early such a distinction had been made. With the develop- 
ment of the study of disease and mental conditions, various other 
differentiations have been made in abnormal mentality. 

The term “‘feeble-minded” is used to-day as a generic term to include 
all the varieties of mental defect. In general three grades of feeble- 
mindedness are now recognized. The first or lowest grade is the 
“idiot,” ranging in intelligence from nothing up to the intelligence of 
a two-year-old child. The second grade are “imbeciles,” who range 
in mental age from 3 years to 7. The third or highest grade, the 
“morons,” have intelligence ranging from that of a child of 8 to that of 
a child of 12 or 14 years. 

It should not be understood, of course, that the feeble-minded, no 
matter what his age, who may belong to one of these groups, has all 
of the characteristics and manifests the same kind of conduct as a 
child of the ages mentioned. Children of these ages have a limited social 
experience. The feeble-minded, on the other hand, during the longer 
years of their lives, may have learned certain habits and made certain 
adjustments which the child of more limited social experience has 
not reached. Therefore, it should be understood that it is only in in- 
tellectual matters that the idiot, the imbecile, and the moron correspond 
to the child. And further it should be understood that with respect 
to intellect, only native or inherent ability is referred to. 

The idiots do not have sufficient mentality to enable them to prop- 
erly care for their own physical wants. The imbeciles, while able to 
attend to their own wants, to care for their person and dress to 
some extent, and to comprehend fairly well what is said to them, show 
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by the most elementary intelligence and social tests a subnorma!l men- 
tality. The morons include high-grade defectives who, but for careful 
tests, would not be rated as feeble-minded. In each of these cases 
there are sub-classifications determined by not only the degree of in- 
telligence but by social tests of conduct. Those of the third class are 
usually capable of some education since they possess a degree of 
mentality only slightly lower than that of an adolescent child, yet 
they are not able to progress beyond that point mentally. Their chief 
difficulty seems to be in the lack of that coordination of faculties which 
makes the normal individual amenable to the ordinary social restraints. 
They do not possess a proper discrimination in the quality of actions. 

Feeble-mindedness is due either to inherited mental defect or to 
arrest of the normal development of the brain. The latter may be 
due to pre-natal causes, to accidents at birth, or to subsequent acci- 
dents or diseases. It is estimated that two-thirds of the cases of 
feeble-mindedness are the result of defective heredity. We may define 
feeble-mindedness, therefore, as mental defect inhersted, or produced 
by conditions preceding, at, or soon after birth which prevent the nor- 
mal development of the mind, with the result that the person its not 
able to manage his personal and business affairs with ordinary pru- 
dence, and to conform his actions to the conventional standards of 
social morality. 

Mental defect differs from mental disease in that the latter is due 
to some functional derangement of the brain which destroys the 
capacity for normal activity. In mental defect, or feeble-mindedness, 
however, the brain capacity has never been present, or its development 
has been arrested early, and therefore the individual cannot function 
normally. While inheritance figures in both, or each may be the result 
of causes other than heredity, the difference lies in the fact that in 
mental disease of all sorts, there is a deterioration of function, whereas 
in mental defect the brain does not develop properly. 


EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The recent prominence of the problem of feeble-mindedness is due 
in part to the introduction of more exact methods of measuring in- 
telligence, such as the Binet-Simon tests and others based upon this 
standard series of intelligence tests devised by the great French psy- 
chologists whose names it bears, and in part to the discovery made 
possible by these tests that mental defect is much more frequently cor- 
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related with social delinquency and dependency than we had suspected. 
For centuries the “simpleton,” the “idiot,” and the “fool” have been 
recognized by observers. These new tests, however, provided an 
easily applied method much more exact than the ordinary social tests. 
These tests and the appreciation of the social significance of their 
results have greatly stimulated the study of the feeble-minded and 
have made possible a finer classification of these unfortunates. 

Nevertheless, these tests have been applied only to certain groups 
rather than to extensive cross-sections of the general population. The 
census of the feeble-minded, even in Great Britain, is not based upon 
careful measurements, but upon simple observation. 

Moreover, more recent study has shown that the feeble-minded is 
not only affected in his intellect, but frequently also and perhaps in 
many cases more importantly in his emotional nature. Furthermore, 
for sociological purposes the real test of mental deficiency or feeble- 
mindedness is how the person conducts himself. Doubtless, intelligence 
is one of the things that accounts for conduct, but modern psychiatry 
is teaching us that it is not the only factor in conduct. Certain other 
personality traits determine the outcome, although perhaps intelligence 
is the most important.? 

In Great Britain. The Royal Commission on the Feeble-Minded 
says of the situation in 1906, “With regard to the number of mentally 
defective persons, we may say that if the figures of the census which 
we have made in the districts which have been investigated are ap- 
plicable to England and Wales generally, there may be estimated to 
be in the whole population (32,527,843) 149,628 mentally defective 
persons or 0.46 per cent, apart from certified lunatics. It may be esti- 
mated that of this total 66,509 or 44.45 per cent required pro- 
vision... .”? 

It is a pity that the figures from the draft of soldiers in Great 
Britain showing the proportion who were mentally defective are not 
yet available. However, the estimated increase in the number of 
mental defectives in England and Wales from IgoI to 1914, 13.2 per 
cent, is serious enough to challenge attention. 

In the United States. Lacking a nation-wide census of the feeble- 
minded we must be content with estimates. These estimates vary 
from 2 to 4 per thousand of the population. Thus, Mr. Amos W. 

* Davies, Social Control of the Feeble-minded, New York, 1923, Chap. I. 


* Report of Royal Commission on the Feeble-minded, House of Commons Re- 
borts, 1908, Vol. 39, Vol. VIII of the Report, p. 6. 
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Butler, Secretary of the State Board of Charities of Indiana, says, 
“The most conservative estimate of the number of feeble-minded in 
this country is I in every 500 of the population.”* On the other 
hand, Dr. Walter Fernald, Superintendent of the Massachusetts State 
School for the Feeble-minded, says, “It is conservative to say that 
there are at least four feeble-minded persons to each thousand of the 
general population.” ? 

Fortunately, some of the results of the mental examination of the 
drafted men in the National Army during the World War are now 
available and these figures throw a flood of light upon the volume 
of mental defect. Between 2 and 3 per cent were rejected for abnor- 
mal nervous and mental conditions, of which conditions feeble-minded- 
ness constituted the largest single group.* Of 14,000 cases recom- 
mended for discharge by the examiners in our army on account of 
mental defect or disease, 35 per cent were for mental deficiency.* 

A great deal of discussion was excited by the publication of the 
mental examinations of the drafted men during the late War. The 
first impulse on the basis of these findings was to say that on the 
whole we are a nation of rather low intelligence. 47.3 per cent of the 
white drafted men and 8&9 per cent of the colored drafted men were 
pronounced feeble-minded by the examiners.® These findings have 
been much discussed pro and con. It has been proposed, on account of 
the selection involved in the volunteering of large numbers of men who 
became officers and of industrial and business experts who if they 
had been examined would have raised number examined, that two years 
should be added to the findings. If this were done, however, over 5 
per cent of the general adult population, taking the army as representa- 
tive of the whole, would be definitely feeble-minded if we adopt 70 
I. Q. as a criterion. That would mean that in the nation as a whole 
5,285,000 feeble-minded people exist. Whether that is so or not, it 
is true that somewhere between 2 and 6 per cent of the population are 
so deficient in intelligence that in the complex conditions of city life they 
find difficulty in supporting themselves and conducting their lives in 
accordance with our social standards.® 


prec ercdinas National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1915, p. 360. 
id., p. 290. 

* Haviland, Proceedings, National Conference of Social Work, 1918, p. 522. 

* Hutchins, Jbid., p. 513. 

* Yerkes, Psychological Examining in the U. S. Army, Memoirs, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Vol. 15, New York, 1921, p. 790, Table 333. 

* Davies, Social Control of the Feeble-minded, New York, 1923, Chaps. I, XII. 
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It is a great pity that we have no nation-wide statistics as to feeble- 
mindedness. Since probably about two-thirds of the cases are heredi- 
tary, it would seem as important to know the number of feeble-minded 
as to know the number of mules in the country. Surely this matter 
of mental defect lies at the very root of the nation’s stock. More- 
over, without a careful census of the feeble-minded, not merely a 
census of all grades lumped together, but of the number of each 
variety, it is difficult to work out a program for their care.’ 

Relation of Feeble-Mindedness to Social Problems. Feeble- 
mindedness is linked with almost every social problem. Many crimi- 
nals are such chiefly by reason of mental defect. A shockingly large 
proportion of the immoral women have a mentality not above that of 
a 12-year-old child so that they were easily led astray. The feeble- 
minded clog the schools, interfering with effective teaching and creat- 
ing moral difficulties on the playground. Industry discovers some of 
them among the victims of accident and others among the inefficients 
who cannot hold a job. Many of the confirmed drunkards are of this 
type, while the tramps which crowd the cheap lodging houses and 
fill the jails in winter furnish a surprising number of mental defectives.? 

In a previous chapter we have set forth the facts as to the causal 
influence of mental defect in the production of dependency. Our pres- 
ent task is to consider the methods by which this phenomenon may be 
controlled in the interest of these unfortunates and for the welfare of 
society. We are concerned with the measures by which society can 
abate this menace to the intelligence, the moral purity, and the social and 
economic efficiency of the race. What are the methods by which 
control has been attempted, wherein have those methods failed, and 
wherein have they succeeded? What further efforts by the intelligent, 
mentally sound, and socially responsible members of society are neces- 
sary to correct this weak spot in the race? The preservation of the 
economic and social efficiency of our population demands that the propa- 
gation of the feeble-minded be controlled and that their care be made 
a part of the program of the state for the benefit of all. 


“B Family: This family is particularly well known in the city in which 
they live, principally because they have been known to be dependent upon 


*Haviland, Proceedings, National Conference of Social Work, 1918, pp. 522- 


527. 

4 Solenberger, One Thousand Homeless Men, Chap. VI; Fernald, Hayes and 
Dawley, Women Delinquents in New York State, New York, 1920, Chaps. XIII, 
XIV; Anderson, The Hobo, Chicago, 1923, pp. 70-77. 
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public charity for the past 30 odd years. Overseers of the poor, church or- 
ganizations, relief agencies, women’s clubs, neighbors, and strangers, have 
nurtured and cared for them, enabled them to thrive and reproduce them- 
selves, from generation to generation. 

“The father is 61 years of age. He is a mental defective, and has always 
been considered by his neighbors as ‘half baked,’ ‘half-witted,’ ‘not all there.’ 
He has never worked regularly, has always done simply odd jobs, ‘knocking 
around from pillar to post.’ He is lazy, and unemployable. One winter he 
is said to have torn some of the walls and the ceilings out of the house 
which had been furnished him to live in, for firewood, rather than to go 
out and earn enough money to buy wood. He has been in court a great 
many times for not supporting his family, but the authorities declare it does 
no good to bring him into court, and they are at a loss to know what to do. 

“The mother is 54 years old, her parentage is not known, as she was 
adopted in early infancy. She has always been considered ‘not bright,’ she 
is very shiftless, careless, untruthful, and a poor housekeeper. When money 
has been given her to purchase food, she never uses judgment and fore- 
sight. The family will put every cent given them in a big feast. As a girl 
there were many complaints of her in the neighborhood, because of im- 
morality. Later on she was known as a prostitute of the most common type. 
When quite young she and her husband were brought into court for indecent 
exposure. . 

“This couple have had 11 children, all of whom are feeble-minded; seven 
are wards of the state. R, the oldest child, is a man of 34; he works irregu- 
larly, is a mental defective. In the past he has been a very heavy drinker. 

“J, the next child, was both feeble-minded and epileptic. At the age of 
12 he was committed to the State Institution for the Feeble-minded at 
Chippewa Falls. 

“The third child, A., 31 years of age, is feeble-minded, was committed to 
the State Institution for the Feeble-minded at Chippewa Falls at the age 
of 13. It is not considered safe to release her into the community because of 
her grossly abnormal sex tendencies. 

“The fourth child, W., is 30 years of age, is feeble-minded, but is con- 
sidered the best one of the lot. He works steadily. He tried to enlist for 
service in the army, but was refused because of feeble-mindedness. He has 
been in court for drunkenness, and was a heavy drinker before prohibition 
went into effect. 

“The fifth child, C., is 27 years old and is feeble-minded. He was com- 
mitted to the State Institution for Feeble-minded 15 years ago. He is of 
very low type. 

“The sixth child, B., a feeble-minded girl, was also committed to the 
State Institution for the Feeble-minded in 1906. 

“The seventh child, G., 23 years old, is a feeble-minded boy, and has been 
cared for by the state at Chippewa Falls for 15 years. 

“The eighth child, G., is 20 years old, a very attractive, good looking, high 
grade mentally defective girl. She is very lazy, and will not work. Is 
sexually very delinquent. Is well known to the police in her own city, and 
Is said to carry on her trade in a neighboring city, to which she goes every 
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night, and hangs around the hotel picking up traveling men. When seen by 
the investigator, she had just returned from a month’s trip through the West 
with a traveling man. The danger this girl presents from the standpoint of 
having defective children and spreading broadcast venereal disease, is 
tremendous, and cannot be over-estimated. 

“The ninth child died at the age of 17 years of meningitis. She had been 
regarded as a mental defective, and was sexually immoral. Before her death 
she had been taken out of her parents’ home and placed in a very good home 
by the juvenile court. 

“The tenth child, T., is 14 years old. He was committed to the Home for 
Dependent Children at Sparta in February, 1917. At the age of 14 he has 
the mental age of a 10-year-old child. 

“The eleventh child, F., is a girl 11 years of age. She was committed with 
her brother to the State Home for Dependent Children at Sparta. She has 
now been placed out in a foster home, is considered very dull and backward. 
Previous to being committed to Sparta, she had been placed in a home by 
the court, but was returned because the family regarded it as impossible to 
do anything with her.” } 


We have now had enough experience with the treatment of this 
class to see clearly what fruits the methods have produced, where 
they have failed, and where others have succeeded. Moreover, the 
science of heredity has supplemented experience. The humanitarian 
impulses have now for the first time the guidance of both. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED 


However backward our provision for the feeble-minded may appear 
from the point of view of an ideal social policy with respect to this 
class, it represents an advance. 

In Early Society. In primitive societies the defective was often 
left to die, especially if the defect was physical. The child, mentally 
defective, was destroyed by the Spartans along with the weakly chil- 
dren. Elsewhere such children were exposed to die or to be devoured 
by the wild beasts. 

Those defectives who escaped this fate and manifested nervousness 
and eccentricities in later life came to be looked upon as possessed, 
and were abhorred by society. Among some peoples, for example, 
the Jews of the time of Jesus, they were driven into the wilderness 
to make their living as best they could. If the defective was merely 
simple and showed no violence and no eccentricities not easily under- 
stood, he was known as a “fool.” The equivalent of this old English 


*Wisconsin Mental Deficiency Survey, Madison, 1920, pp. 34-36. 
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word is to be found in nearly all the Aryan languages. Among the 
ancient Romans fools were often attached to the houses of the wealthy 
for the amusement of the family. “The custom, which originated 
among the Romans, of harboring the fool in wealthy homes for his 
mountebank services was not the inhuman practice it has since been 
represented. It is more humane to laugh at the fool than to ignore 
him; it is more humane than to maltreat him.” ? 

In Christian Europe the idiots and imbeciles for a long time shared 
with the insane and epileptics the neglect and horror of the people. 
However, in the time of Constantine (fourth century A. D.) it is 
reported that the Bishop of Myra cared for idiots and imbeciles. 
Uphrasia, in the family of Theodosius, is also alleged to have devoted 
years to the care of these classes.” 

In medieval times the fools wandered about the country, looked 
upon by the people with superstitious awe as “les enfants du bon Dieu” 
or “innocents.” Often they were attached to the establishments of the 
nobles. -. 

Only a little later than the work of the Bishop of Myra and 
Uphrasia, the Moslems seem to have given some attention to the 
feeble-minded. The Koran, with an insight rather marvelous for 
that day, urges that the faithful care for these incompetents. It says: 
“Give not unto the feeble-minded the means which God hath given 
thee to keep for them; but maintain them for the same, clothe them, 
and speak kindly unto them.” ® 

Unfortunately, the Protestant Reformers seem to have gone back 
to the earlier way of looking upon these people, for we find that 
Luther and Calvin considered the feeble-minded people to be “filled 
with Satan.” ¢ 

Modern Treatment of the Feeble-Minded. The modern treatment 
of the feeble-minded begins in the middle of the Seventeenth Century 
in France with the hospital Bicétre, under the auspices of St. Vincent 
de Paul. Concerned as he was with the care of children, he began his 
institutional care of them by receiving children feeble both in body and 
mind. So far as the feeble-minded were concerned, his chief incentive 
seems to have been to prevent them from suffering from neglect. 


Moe Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1894, 
p. 168. 

*Barr, Mental Defectives, Philadelphia, 1913, p. 25. 

*Ibid., p. 25. 

“Tbid., p. 25. 
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The first attempt to teach an idiotic boy through the training of 
the senses was made by Itard on a wild boy found in the Department 
of Aveyron, France, just after the French Revolution. Nearly 50 
years later, in 1837, the Frenchman Seguin became interested in the 
experiment of Itard with this wild boy, and on this basis founded 
in Paris the first school with the avowed object of educating the 
defective. 

In the United States the first institution was a “school for idiots.” 
In 1851 New York State opened an experimental school. Then fol- 
lowed Pennsylvania, Ohio, Connecticut, Kentucky, and Illinois. Up 
to 1874 these seven states were the only ones making provision for 
the care of this class. All these states commenced the work as an 
experiment on the theory that what the defective needed was educa- 
tion and that this education must consist in a development of the 
senses. The public was indifferent, when not skeptical. These early 
eithusiasts did not see always the definite limitations to the education 
of the feeble-minded, but it is due to their emphasis that methods 
have been devised for the education of such defectives in sense per- 
ception and in manual arts. 

Later it has been perceived that beyond a certain point education 
is impossible for some, and that custodial institutions must be pro- 
vided for those educated to their natural limits who cannot be given 
careful supervision at home, and for the uneducable idiots and low 
grade imbeciles. 

Recent experiments in the institutions for the feeble-minded have 
made it quite clear that large numbers of them, those below adoles- 
cence, and some of those trained in the institutions, may safely be 
released on parole to their relatives or placed with people who will 
take an interest in them. Of course they should always be under 
supervision from the institution. 

Only recently has the colony for the custodial care of certain classes 
of the feeble-minded been devised. 


*Barr, Ibid., pp. 29 and 30. 

*“Dr. Seguin, ‘the apostle of the idiot,’ opened his first school for the idiots 
of the Hospice des Incurables in 1837; and this was positively the first scientific 
attempt made to develop the idiotic mind. Heretofore imbeciles had roamed 
at large, the prey to destitution, misery, and any form of abuse which the un- 
scrupulous and the cruel might put upon them. Or, where the necessity for 
their protection was recognized, they were admitted into institutions for other 
classes of unfortunates. The majority of imbeciles for whom any provision was 
made were housed in almshouses or lunatic asylums.” Mott. Proceedings, Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction, 1894, p. 169. 
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PRESENT PROVISIONS FOR THE CARE AND TREATMENT OF THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED 


As the result of the development of care for the feeble-minded 
in the United States since the middle of the last century, we should 
expect, perhaps, a greater number of institutions than actually exist. 
Until the last few years, however, the development has been very 
slow. In 1890 there were only 24 institutions in 16 states for the 
separate care of the feeble-minded. The remainder of the mental 
defectives was either in almshouses, asylums for the insane, in prisons, 
in reformatories, or at large. In 1904 the number of states making 
provision for their separate care had increased to 25 with 42 institu- 
tions; in 1920 to 31 with 63 institutions. In 1914 only 7 states had 
failed to make special provision for them. 

In 1890 only 5,254 were in special institutions, 2,469 were in hos- 
pitals for the insane, and 7,811 were in poorhouses. In 1904 the 
number in special institutions numbered 14,347, while 16,551 were 
in poorhouses. In 1910 the number in special institutions had risen 
to 20,731, while in almshouses there remained 13,238. In 1918, ac- 
cording to Pollock and Furbush, there were 39,381 feeble-minded per- 
sons in institutions in the United States, 36,277 in public and 3,104 
in private institutions? Thus it appears that in recent years the 
trend has been to segregate these unfortunates in special institutions.® 
Nevertheless, not over one-tenth of the feeble-minded are cared for 
in special institutions.‘ 

Institutional care of the feeble-minded has become almost entirely 
a function of the state for a number of reasons: 

I. There is a tendency to regard all dependents as wards of the 
state. 

2. State institutions are superseding the poorhouses as places for 
their care, since their proper care is a public responsibility. 

3. The conviction has been growing that the feeble-minded should 
be cared for, not only for their own sakes, but also for the protection 

* Pollock and Furbush state that on January 1, 1918, there were 30 state institu- 
tions for feeble-minded in the United States and 9 more for feeble-minded and 
epileptics. Mental Hygiene, Vol. III, p. 78. In addition there were 33 private 
institutions for feeble-minded. Ibid., p. 79. 

* Pollock and Furbush, “Annual Census of the Insane, Feeble-minded, Epilep- 


tics, and Inebriates in Institutions in the U. S., January 1, 1918,” Jbid., p. 81. 
*Insane and Feeble-minded in Institutions, 1910, Bureau of the Centus: Wash- 


ington, Tot B 183. 
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of the public, and hence it should be a state function, since the en- 
forcement of the law for their segregation cannot be left to private 
institutions.* 

In 1910, of the 63 institutions, 35 were public and 28 were private,’ 
but the private institutions usually are small and intended chiefly 
for those whose guardians have plenty of money and who wish to 
have the child removed from public scrutiny. Forty-eight of the 
special institutions are in New England, the Middle Atlantic, East 
North Central, and West North Central geographic divisions, leaving 
only 15 for the rest of the country, the West and South.? Says the 
Census Report, “The small numbers and the low rate per 100,000 
of population, in the Southern and Western divisions by no means 
prove that feeble-mindedness is not proportionally as prevalent there 
as in the Northern and Eastern districts, but merely that the states 
of those sections have not yet faced the problem of dealing with the 
situation, That the three great Southern divisions should report but 
six feeble-minded negroes in special institutions ... all in the one 
state of Tennessee, is simply evidence that the Southern states have 
made practically no provision for the institutional care of this class 


of defectives.” * 





A PROGRAM FOR THE TREATMENT AND PREVENTION OF FEEBLE- 
'MINDEDNESS 


What, now, are the elements in the program which experience has 
shown necessary for dealing with the feeble-minded? Three general 
characteristics must mark any such program. The defective stock 
must not be permitted to propagate; society must be protected from 
danger by feeble-minded individuals; and, the feeble-minded them- 
selves must be so treated as to be as happy and as little burden upon 
the taxpayers as possible. To accomplish these purposes, the following 
measures are helpful: 

1. Methods of Commitment. A difficulty often met with in secur- 
ing proper care of the feeble-minded is their commitment. In many 
states it is impossible under the law to commit anyone to an insti- 
tution for the feeble-minded unless he is very patently an idiot or 


* Insane and ge minded in Institutions, 1910, Bureau of the Census, Wash- 


ington, 1914, B 
a , Pp. a In 1910, 93.1 per cent of all inmates were in public institutions. 

are p. 185. 

‘Tbid., p. 186. 
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a low grade imbecile. As a consequence, numbers of feeble-minded 
have been sent to asylums for the insane, to jails and prisons because 
feeble-mindedness is not understood by either the public at large or 
by the judges and juries. 

Recently, therefore, efforts have been made to modernize the com- 
mitment laws. In one of the best commitment laws, that of Illinois, 
the following points are significant : 

(1) The term “feeble-minded person” is “construed to mean any 
person afflicted with mental defectiveness from birth or from an 
early age so pronounced that he is incapable of managing himself and 
his affairs or of being taught to do so, and who requires supervision, 
control, and care for his own welfare, or for the welfare of others, 
or for the welfare of the community” and who is not an insane person 
under the Illinois law. 

(2) Commitment is only on petition by any relative, guardian, or 
conservator, or any reputable citizen of the county, verified by affidavit, 
and based upon information and belief. 

(3) A hearing is set to determine the truth of the information 
alleged in the petition, The testimony of witnesses and the report 
of a commission appointed by the judge to examine the supposed 
feeble-minded person forms the evidence on which decision is based.? 

(4) The Commission is composed either of two reputable physi- 
cians of the county or of a physician and a psychologist. 

(5) If the hearing on the petition shows that the person is feeble- 
minded, the judge commits. 

(6) Any change in the status of the person so committed, such as 
discharge, transfer from one institution to another, must be made 
through the court of original jurisdiction, after hearing in which the 
friends or relatives, and the superintendent of the institution in which 
he has been detained shall be given an opportunity to be heard.? 

Such procedure allows weight to the results of the examination of 
experts in the subject and represents a distinct advance over the 
historic trial with witnesses, counsel and jury as in a criminal trial. 

2. Segregation. Defectives who cannot be carefully supervised 
Should be segregated. At present with so few institutions for the 
custodial care of the feeble-minded, such a policy is impossible. 
Practically every such institution in the United States has a long 

*In Wisconsin a jury is not used unless demanded by the party or his relatives. 


*In Wisconsin transfer from one institution to another is in the hands of the 
Board of Control. 
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waiting list of persons adjudged defective by the courts. The number 
of such institutions would have to be greatly increased before those 
from whom society should be protected, and who need safeguarding 
from the vicious elements of society can be properly cared for. The 
costliness, however, of custodial institutions is so great that other meth- 
ods must be devised.’ 

3. Sterilization. It has been suggested that since one of the objects 
of the care of the feeble-minded is to prevent their reproduction, they 
should be sterilized. A few Middle Western states have provided by 
law for sterilization in the case of those defectives who are in the 
reproductive period of life and whose defect is hereditary. Wisconsin’s 
law permits the State Board of Control to sterilize those feeble-minded 
persons in the State Institution for the Feeble-minded who show defec- 
tive heredity and who by such an operation will not only be denied 
progeny, but will also be relieved of certain perverted sex tendencies. 
At the present stage of surgical science, it is possible to perform this 
operation upon men with very little difficulty and without any special 
inconvenience to the patient. 

So far as we can judge from the reports of those states in which 
it has been practised to any considerable extent, only good results 
follow. For a number of years it was practised in the State peni- 
tentiary of Indiana. The report of Dr. Sharp indicates that it was 
followed by no evil results and in many cases with decided benefit.? 
In Wisconsin it is practised upon the feeble-minded alone. The legis- 
lature of 1913 authorized the State Board of Control to appoint at 
such times as they find it necessary, one surgeon and one alienist of 
recognized ability, together with the superintendent of the state or 
county institution concerned, to examine into the mental and physical 
condition of such persons. These experts and the superintendent of 
the institution in which the feeble-minded are to be found are to 
examine, at the request of the State Board of Control, any inmate 
and report to the board on the mental and physical condition of such 
person. If the report shows that procreation is inadvisable, the State 
Board of Control may cause to be performed such operation for the 
prevention of procreation as shall be decided safest and most effective.’ 


*Fernald, “A State Program for the Care of the Mentally Defective,” Stand- 
ards of Child Welfare, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 60, pp. 403, 404. 
*Sharp, “Rendering Sterile of Confirmed Criminals and Mental Defectives,” 
Proceedings, National Prison Association, 1907, pp. 177 ff. 
* Report, State Board of Control of Wisconsin, Madison, 1916, pp. 5, 6. 
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In pursuance of this policy the Board of Control had a physician 
investigate certain feeble-minded and epileptics confined in the Insti- 
tution for the Feeble-minded. Thirty-six family histories were traced 
out and after further study by a committee made up as stated above, 
the committee advised that in 24 of these cases procreation was inad- 
visable. A hearing was held, notice being given to the relatives who 
could be located, and in all other cases to the guardian or to the county 
judge who committed the patient. During the months of July and 
August, I915, operations were performed upon 22 male cases; in 
May, 1916, 35 female patients in the Institution for the Feeble-minded 
were investigated and operated upon during the summer. In 1918 the 
board’s report shows that 150 inmates of the Home for the Feeble- 
minded have been subjected to this operation, divided about equally 
between the two sexes. As a result many of them have been paroled 
and the board reports that most are doing well, but few having been 
returned to the Home. The board avows the intention to continue 
these operations.? = 

The advocates of sterilization expect that it will absolutely protect 
society against the propagation of the unfit. Its critics oppose the 
measure partly on the assumption that the right to have progeny is an 
inalienable right, partly on religious grounds, and partly from uncer- 
tainty as to which cases should be required to submit to this operation. 
Among the scientific doubters as to the value of sterilization is Pro- 
fessor Guyer, who, before the Wisconsin State Conference of Charities 
and Correction in 1913, said: “We must not forget, however, that 
when we put sterilization into effect we are going to have to deal with 
individual cases, not general averages. And just here, it seems to me, 
is the crux of the situation when confronted by the defective individual 
in a practical case: What criteria are we going to use to determine 
whether this particular individual should be sterilized or not? Nearly 
all of the 11 states which have sterilization laws specify insanity, 
feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, and criminality. 

“When it comes to insanity I strongly suspect that those who have 
the selection of the examining board will have difficulty in finding 
an alienist who is willing to take the responsibility of deciding just 
which insane individual shall be operated on and which not, for among 


"Report, State Board of Control of Wisconsin, Madison, 1918, p. 7. In the 
Report for 1923-24 it is stated that since the enactment of the law 117 inmates 
had been sterilized. It is also pointed out that since many of the inmates are 
low grade imbeciles and custodial, they could not be released even though sterilized. 
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the insane there are so many kinds and degrees of mental unsoundness 
and these of such varying and yet unknown eugenical significance, that 
a positive decision is frequently out of question. Of the 27 or more 
recognized forms of insanity, who knows with any considerable degree 
of certainty which are heritable, which not ?” 

In Wisconsin this difficulty has been solved by the Board of Control 
in a very sensible way. It limits the application of the law to begin 
with to inmates of the Institution for the Feeble-minded, and applies 
it only to those whose family histories show an undeniable taint. 

Such caution is justified by the fact that there has been absolutely 
no difficulty created for the State Board in the cases operated upon. 
Under this method the danger of the experiment is reduced to a 
minimum. In all cases it permits the possibility of parole without 
the danger of procreation, although in most cases it does not do away 
with the necessity of careful supervision of those on parole to prevent 
tueir abuse. 

4. Parole under Supervision. For some time in institutions for 
the segregation of defectives, the practice of parole under super- 
vision has been in operation. Massachusetts has led in this construc- 
tive experiment. 

The practice was begun in Massachusetts because of the great pres- 
sure upon its Institution for the Feeble-minded. Dr. Fernald and the 
commission having charge of the institution decided to try paroling 
those whose conduct indicated that they would probably do well under 
careful supervision. <A large staff of supervisors traveling about the 
state was employed, a careful investigation of the factory and the 
home into which these boys and girls were to be placed was made, and 
very careful follow-up supervision was instituted. Dr. Fernald reports 
that in 1919 the institution had 300 boys on parole earning on an average 
$16 a week. These boys have been trained in the institution as far as 
possible. Experience so far has indicated that under careful state 
supervision and by educating the people with whom they work as to 
their care, the use of parole may be extended very much more widely 
than has been believed possible. 

Not so many girls have been paroled in Massachusetts, but even 
girls may be placed on parole if careful investigation of the homes 
which they occupy is first made and constant supervision is given 
them in the home. In case they do not do well, they are brought 
back to the institution and given further training. When it is found 
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that they cannot be trusted on parole, they are then put in permanent 
custodial care. If sterilization should be practised it is believed that 
a much larger use of the parole is possible. 

5. Colonies for Feeble-Minded in Custody. A stumbling block 
to the care of the feeble-minded is the enormous expense of support- 
ing large numbers. New Jersey, New York and Massachusetts have 
blazed the way to the economical custodial care of imbeciles, high grade 
idiots, and low grade morons who would be dangerous or in danger at 
large by establishing a colony connected with the parent institution, but 
at some little distance, as in the Waverly Colony in Massachusetts, the 
colonies conducted by the institution at Rome, New York, and the 
Menantico Colony in New Jersey. Wild land has been improved by a 
colony of selected men sent thither from the parent institution. It has 
been found that the higher defectives under direction can very eco- 
nomically clear and drain land and prepare it for useful cultivation. 
At Menantico in New Jersey they even made the cement blocks and 
built the buildings in which they were howsed. In this institution 
they were housed at the cost of $300, compared with the cost of $1,500 
per inmate in the parent institution. 

At Rome, New York, Dr. Bernstein has developed a series of farm 
colonies for boys. In 1920 there were 11 of these in operation. A 
part of them were for ordinary farming operations and a number 
were reforestation colonies. In some cases the reforestation work 
is done for the State Conservation Commission; in others for the 
institution itself. In addition, some of these boys were allowed to work 
for farmers nearby. 

Concerning the reforestation work, Dr. Bernstein says, “I believe 
that this is one of the largest and best pieces of work that we can do. 
It increases the value of the real estate, whether owned by the state 
or by private persons, and at the end of a few years the state reaps 
its reward both from increased products and increased taxes. In this 
way we shall be making valuable and productive much waste land 
that otherwise would lie idle indefinitely, especially while labor costs as 
it does these days.” 2 

Dr. Bernstein plans to use morons to colonize abandoned or unoc- 
cupied farms, which are so numerous in New York State. He 
Says: 


*“Colony and Extra-institutional Care for the Feeble-minded,” Mental Hygiene, 
anuary, 1920, pp. I-6. 
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“In addition to earning their livings on these farms and improving the 
land and buildings, the boys would have spare time to put in helping 
farmers who are much in need of such labor and thus further contribute to 
their support.” * 


On January I, 1923, 23 of these boys’ colonies were in operation under 
Dr. Bernstein’s direction. So successful have they been, both finan- 
cially and socially, that Dr. Bernstein is heartily in favor of these col- 
onies both as a means of making place for more patients in the parent 
institutions and also for the training of the boys. He says concerning 
the training: 

“We have found that boys can be trained in manual and industrial work 


to much better purpose in our farm colonies, where everything is on a small 
scale, than when they are Handled in large numbers at the institution.” ? 


During the year 1922 colony-trained boys were put on parole to 151 
farmers. Concerning 76 boys who were put on parole between April 
<nd October of 1922, he says they earned $7,542.82, of which $3,966.47 
was used for their current expenses and $3,576.35 was sent in to Dr. 
Bernstein and placed in the savings bank to the credit of the individual 
boys. Ten of these 24 farm colonies are rented. The earnings of these 
ten farms were about 80 per cent of the total cost, including rental, 
salaries, and maintenance of the 232 boys accommodated on them. This 
represented a saving of over $3,000 in the rental charges as compared 
with what it would have cost to have kept these boys in an institution, 
which would have cost $1,000 a bed. It is not the financial aspect of 
the matter, however, that is of most interest. Says Dr. Bernstein: 

“But the financial saving is not the primary consideration in our farm- 
colony work. Much more important, in our opinion, is the fact that the 
colony boys are living happy, wholesome, normal lives and are receiving a 


kind of training much better calculated to fit them for useful and successful 
careers than the training they would get at the institution.” * 


Concerning the boys who have been paroled to farmers, Mr. Davies 
makes this report concerning one boy he visited: 


“Starting out from the Rome institution one morning to visit colonies 
at Hamilton and Oriskany Falls, some twenty miles distant, the writer, with 
the special parole agent for the boys, visited the boys who happened to be 
working for farmers along the roads traversed. Entirely unselected in- 
stances as they were, the interviews with the boys and the farmers were 


*“Colony and as institutional Care for the Feeble-minded,” Mental Hygiene, 
January, 1920, p 

* Bernstein, “ Colony and Parole Care,” Mental Hygiene, July, 1923, p. 453. 

* Ibid., p. 455. 
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indicative of the situation generally. At the first place we found the boy, a 
youth of about eighteen with a mental age of 9, turning to and helping 
the ‘Mrs.’ with the washing. The farmer was away. The woman said he 
was a willing helper. He ordinarily worked on the farm, but assisted with 
the heavy work about the house, too. We asked permission to speak with 
the boy alone. We talked to him confidentially and he apparently was 
entirely frank with us. “Would you like to go on a better farm?’ we asked, 
a question which usually draws out from a boy any sign of discontentment 
or dissatisfaction with his present place. The boy spoke in a very clear 
and straightforward manner. He couldn’t think of leaving here now. It 
was a small farm and some day he might like to go on a bigger one. ‘But, 
you see, the man isn’t very well and he couldn’t get along without me right 
now. I do most of the work running the farm. He just tells me what to 
do. No, I’ve got to run this place. I wouldn’t want to leave.’ Asked what 
he did for a good time, the boy said: ‘Oh, I like it here. We get to bed 
early and up early in the morning and there is plenty of work. They treat 
me fine and I don’t get lonesome.’ The boy’s good sense and his feeling 
of loyalty and responsibility to the farm and the farmer were to the writer 
at the time quite unexpected findings.” 3 


Another promising experiment is that begun by Dr. Bernstein at 
Rome, New York. In 1914 he established a working girls’ colony in 
connection with the institution. The girls’ colony is the most interesting 
because it has shown that feeble-minded girls may be employed in a 
more useful way than is possible in an institution. A large house was 
secured in the town in charge of a skilled matron. A social visitor 
inspects their working places and their street deportment. These girls 
are hired out as domestics in the homes of the city at 50 cents per day, 
but most of them live in this home, which also serves as their social 
center. The girls are carefully selected, none being markedly defective. 
The plan is so to train these girls that they can be released on parole and 
earn their own living in domestic service. In this plan they are at 
once trained and tested as to their capacity to live safely outside an 
institution. 

Sixty-seven girls were thus colonized at first, 25 being returned to 
the institution during the year, 9 for social offenses, 9 because they 
had not received in the institution sufficient training, and 7 others 
because of sickness or because they were worth more in the institution. 
They earned $3,278.81, making themselves more than entirely self- 
supporting. In fact, it required only about one-third of their earnings 
to meet the expenses of the colony. 


*Davies, quoted in Bernstein, “Colony and Parole Care,” Mental Hygiene, July, 
1923, DP. 455, 456. 
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A marked improvement in the condition of the girls was noticed. 
Dr. Bernstein says, “I do not hesitate to declare that the results of 
our year’s experience amply justify us in deciding to go on with the 
work... .” 

Other colonies were established about the institution at Rome be- 
cause of the success of the first. In addition to domestic service, a 
colony has been started at Oriskany Falls to allow girls to work in 
the knitting mills. Requests have been received from nine other places 
for colonies. The mill colonies are promising for girls who require 
close supervision, for the supervisor who accompanies them from the 
colony to the mill acts as forewoman in the mill and thus can act 
as instructor for the new girls. In the domestic service colonies, in- 
cluding hand laundering and serving, girls who have been trained 
for a time there are mingled with new girls in training. At one of 
them a night school has been introduced and younger girls are kept 
tlere in training for a year before being allowed to work in homes. 

Of 200 girls passing through the girls’ colonies in the first three 
years, only 35 were permanently returned. Of the 165 out earning 
their own living, 77 had been paroled, 63 discharged after parole, 14 
still were on parole, and 88 remained in the colonies. In 1918 there 
were eight of these colonies, all for domestic service except two mill 
colonies. 

The more trustworthy girls at domestic work are allowed to sleep 
at the home where they are employed, but the colony remains their 
social center and to it they must report regularly. 

Dr. Bernstein says that from one-fourth to one-third of the girls 
committed to his institution can be safely placed in such colonies, For 
such this method of care costs only $85 a year, while it costs $280 a 
year to care for a girl in the institution. Careful supervision on parole 
has helped to make the experiment a success. 

On January 1, 1923, the number of these girls’ colonies had increased 
to 19, all of them but two being rented. Sixteen of the colonies were for 
domestic service, while three of them were mill colonies. That is, 
they were located in mill towns where the girls worked in the factories. 

Seven of these colonies which have the girls that have been trained 
for productive service and therefore are the most promising from the 
standpoint of economy, earn $54,751 toward the total expense of 
$59,338. However, $17,432.97 were used by the girls for personal 
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expenses, savings, etc. Concerning the influence of this colony life 
upon the girls, Dr. Bernstein says: 


“This money represents something of what colony life really means to the 
girls. It stands for privileges and comforts, such as free spending money, 
better clothes, savings in the bank. But even if the girls received no pay 
for their work other than their board and the privilege of living in a normal 
home for a year or two, they would be well repaid. Many of them, it should 
be remembered, failed because of bad home environment and training and 
knew nothing of normal family life.” + 


After this extended experience Dr. Bernstein summarizes his con- 
clusions as follows: 


“We are more firmly than ever of the opinion that from one-third to 
one-half of all the mentally defective persons who need state care can be 
provided for under a reasonable system of colony and parole care and 
supervision. As we see the situation in most large institutions, the daily 
routine work of the institution is not sufficient to provide adequate employ- 
ment for the patients. Many of them will always be found sitting around 
inactive and listless and so gradually deteriorating, while many others will 
be greatly disturbed and troublesome, their unused energy going to waste 
or seeking an outlet in destructiveness. We are convinced, as a result of 
seventeen years of experience, that this energy can be turned into useful 
channels. Boys and girls who are capable of becoming self-supporting even 
to the extent of paying for their own supervision should not be deprived of 
the right to exercise their capacities, nor should the community be deprived 
of their services. In our opinion, no large institution for mentally defec- 
tive persons that does not institute a policy of parole and discharge for 
favorable cases is doing its full duty by its patients, the state, and the public; 
and no such policy can be made as widely applicable and as successful as it 
should be without a system of colony supervision during the rehabilitation 
period for individuals who have no suitable home and no relatives who can 
be depended upon to befriend and supervise them.” 2 


These various experiments indicate that we are about to see a new 
development in the care of the more trustworthy defectives, which 
will at once fit them for useful lives in the world, be much less costly 
to the state while they are in training, and make room in the institu- 
tion for those who cannot be colonized or paroled. 

So far in the experiment careful selection has been made of those 
who are placed on the colony for the policy should not be employed 


"Bernstein, “Colony and Parole Care for Dependents and Defectives,” Mental 
H ygiene, July, 1923, pp. 461, 462. 
Ibid., p. 470. See also Davies, ‘Social Control of the. Feeble-minded, New York, 
1923, Chaps. VIII, IX. 
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with all feeble-minded. It can, however, be used to make them happy 
and contented while they are usefully employed producing a large 
part of the cost of their care. Like practically every other experiment 
in the use of those defective industrially, much depends upon the man- 
agerial ability of the official in charge. 

6. The Training of the Feeble-minded. The first attempts to deal 
with the feeble-minded assumed that all they needed was training. 
With infinite patience Itard in France and Seguin, first in France and 
later in the United States, attempted to give the feeble-minded an 
education. They soon learned that the feeble-minded cannot be edu- 
cated as are normal-minded children. Their dulled senses must be 
trained by simple means. Their sluggish organization must be stimu- 
lated by physical and psychological methods, and the education which 
is attempted must be suited to their capacities. 

In our best educational systems the children who are two or three 
years backward in their grades are placed in special classes.1 | While 
the special classes for the backward children is a movement in the 
right direction, and should be more widely extended, it is now felt that if 
social adjustment is not made after a certain stage has been reached, 
these children cannot be properly cared for in the public schools and 
should be sent to institutions specializing in the training of such pupils. 
Individual attention based upon study of each case must be given them. 

Moreover, in the special institution the more pronounced defectives 
are among people of their own kind and are not subjected to the abuse 
of the pupils in the public schools where they are often the butt of 
jokes and sometimes the objects of brutal attacks and abuse. 

In the special institution their training should extend to the utmost 
development of their capacities for practical usefulness. Then if their 
condition warrants it, they can be paroled; if not, they can be retained 
in as useful a place as possible in the institution or its colony. When 
this is done throughout our United States what a happy contrast it will 
be with the present. Thousands of these children in mind are now 
leading a miserable existence and are a menace to society while they are 
at large in our highly complex civilization. On January 1, 1923, 12,183 


*In 1922 and 1923 special classes for mentally handicapped children were organ- 
ized in 430 cities and other school districts in the United States. 2,492 teachers 
were employed in instructing 45,719 children in these special classes. “Special 
Training Facilities for Mentally Handicapped Children in the Public Day Schools 
of the United States, 1922-23,” Mental Hygiene, October, 1924, p. 893. For the 
laws in the various states governing these special classes, see Haynes, “State Laws 
Relating to Special Classes in Schools for Mentally Handicapped Children in the 
Public Schools,” Mental Hygtene, July, 1925, p. 529. 
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of them were languishing in almshouses.1. While it is probable that 
most of these cases were adults, the fact is indicative of our neglect of 
this class of dependents. 

The Social Worker and the Feeble-Minded. While some knowl- 
edge of psychiatry is more important for the social worker in the cases 
of the insane or otherwise mentally disordered than in the case of the 
feeble-minded, it is important that the social worker know something 
about the nature of mental defect and its interrelation with other forms 
of mental derangement. Unless such a worker understands something 
of the psychology of the defective he will be making constant mistakes. 
He will not know when to make efforts at adjustment of social relation- 
ships in ordinary community life and when the case is one for insti- 
tutional care. In the problem of the mentally defective, understanding 
case work may be able to adjust the relationships of the person to his 
environment without commitment to an institution. On the other hand, 
the social worker with insight and knowledge of his social resources, 
will be able in selected cases to provide supervision which will determine 
social adjustment in the direction of fairly normal conduct. Unless, 
however, direction can be such that propagation does not take place, 
the social worker who keeps a defective out of an institution has a heavy 
weight of responsibility to bear. In certain cases, without doubt, the 
mentally defective can be impressed with the necessity of not having 
children. No one yet knows the limit of persuasive power in this 
direction by a well-trained social worker. If adjustment can be made 
whereby the mental defectives can earn their own living and thus not 
be dependent, real progress has been made. That adjustment, however, 
should not blind the eyes of the social worker to the eugenic measures 
necessary to prevent reproduction, in those cases where there is good 
evidence of hereditary defect.’ 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


. Define feeble-mindedness. 
. When we say that a feeble-minded person has the mental age of a five- 


year-old child, do we mean that he will display all the characteristics 
of a child of that age? Why? 


. How extensive is feeble-mindedness in the United States? 
. Can we say on the basis of the army draft tests, that the average age of 


the population of the United States is that of a thirteen-year-old child? 
Why? 


. Trace the changes in the care and treatment of the mentally defective 


from early times up to the present. 

What influence has the doctrine of heredity in modern science had upon 
the treatment of the mental defective? 

What influence has modern psychology had upon our understanding of 
the nature of mental defect? What upon our treatment of the feeble- 
minded ? 

How adequate are the provisions in the United States for the care and 
education of the mental defective? 

What three general characteristics must mark any program for the 
treatment and prevention of feeble-mindedness? 

Discuss the value and practicability of the following methods of treat- 
ment: (a) segregation; (b) sterilization; (c) education by the usual 
methods ana in the same school with the normal children; (d) educa- 
tion in special classes under specially trained teachers and in special 
institutions; (e) colonies. 

From the description in the text of the colonies at Rome, New York, 
point out the advantages of that system of caring for the feeble-minded. 
If you were a social worker under what conditions would you attempt 
to adjust the feeble-minded person in the community, and under what 
conditions would you have him committed to an institution ? 

How would you handle the B family quoted earlier in the chapter: 
(a) If you were a social worker? (b) if you were a judge before whom 
the case came? 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE CARE OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


JN this chapter our concern is primarily with the dependent normal 
child. The mental defective and the physically handicapped child 
are considered in other chapters. 

The problem falls naturally into two parts—the problem of the 
infant, and that of the older child. In the one case the task is to 
secure the survival of the child; in the other his proper education 
and moral development. Infants, unless carefully tended, show an 
astonishing tendency to die. Throughout the country as a whole even 
at this day with its emphasis upon child welfare, 1 out of 10 born 
dies before it reaches its first birthday, while 1 in 4 or 5 perishes before 
the fifth birthday. In the institutions for children the death rate has 
often run as high as 75 per cent of those received. 

However, after the child has attained the age of 5 or 6, he shows 
a very high vitality as compared with the infant. But with the in- 
crease of his viability comes the problem of his social development. 
He is rapidly learning about the world in which he lives, including 
the characteristics of the human beings by whom he is surrounded. 
He is imitative and therefore must be provided examples worthy of 
imitation. 

Social Importance of Early Care of Children. The problem of the 
physical development of the child is comparatively easy. Even chil- 
dren’s institutions have been able to cut the death rate very materially. 
The problem of the mental and social development of the child is much 
more serious. While modern medicine has made it rather clear and 
rather simple to prevent the death of healthy infants, we are just be- 
ginning to get light upon how to solve the much larger problem of the 
proper mental, emotional, and social development of children. While it 
may not be the most important factor in dependency, an unsocial person- 
ality, by which is meant the lack of adjustment of the personality to the 
social conditions under which he lives, plays a rather important part. 
The families and individuals which come to the attention of the social 
worker do not all have bad heredity, not all are physically disabled ; the 
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minority are feeble-minded, epileptic, or insane. Among them are 
personalities without ambition, repressed, unable to adapt themselves 
to a given situation, fearful of what may happen if they get out of the 
ordinary rut of their lives, timid on the one hand, or over-aggressive on 
the other, suspicious, easily stirred to resentment, unemployed because 
they do not fit into the economic and industrial machinery, unable to 
adjust themselves to the complex conditions of life, partly because of 
their biological heritage, and in part because of some experiences back 
in their career, usually in the early days of their development. Many 
children in normal family life go wrong. Parents do not know how to 
handle them, their adjustment to society and its ideals and standards is 
not accomplished always even when they are living with their parents. 
How much more important that the children who have been deprived of 
normal home conditions be handled with great care and understanding 
and how doubly important is it that those who have charge of them 
skould be of an understanding heart. 
Dr. Thom says: 


“By force of circumstances, children, taken as a group, are destined to 
spend their early years in closest association with adult personalities who are 
lamentably ignorant of the most elementary principles which govern be- 
havior. Children are dependent upon adults not only for physical care, 
intellectual stimulation and moral precepts, but also for an environment in 
which to live that is not contaminated by the unsatisfied emotional strivings 
of the parents. That the mental life of the child and its relation to its 
future health, happiness and efficiency, has been little appreciated in years 
past, is evidenced by the lack of recognition this important phase of hygiene 
has received, even at the hands of the various professional groups, such as 
physicians, educators, lawyers, and others directly interested in problems 
of the gravest social significance. 

“The conduct of the child which deviates from the normal and which is 
unusual or unexpected is as great a mystery to the average parent as certain 
types of adult conduct are to the child. The parents often have as little 
comprehension of the underlying forces that account for temper tantrums, 
fears and personality twists in the child, as has the child who has been pun- 
ished for some act, the wrongness of which could not possibly lie within 
this comprehension. 

“To be sure, when such punishment has been inflicted, the child is aware 
that something is wrong. His whole horizon is changed from one of joy 
to sorrow. He is ostracized and humiliated by an effective blow, which has 
not only hurt his physical being, but damaged his self-regarding sentiment. 
He struggles blindly with unseen forces over which he has no control, to 
regain his lost world. The whyness and the justice of the act are perhaps 
years beyond his intellectual grasp, and the emotional reaction has all the 
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sorrow, bitterness and resentment, while it lasts, that any adult could experi- 
ence. How little of all this emotional turmoil is understood by the average 
parent! (And how feeble the attempt to interpret or alter the results in 
terms of mental hygiene!) One would not be far wrong in stating that 
most of the serious situations occurring during pre-school years, and the very 
ones that are most apt to leave scars which incapacitate in later life, are 
created by the personalities with which the child has to deal. All too fre- 
quently we find parents resorting to methods for obtaining desirable conduct 
that are simply reflections of their own emotional instability. 

“The over-solicitous mother produces the dependent, clinging-vine type 
of child. The stern, rigid, righteous father, with all his strivings for au- 
thority and self-assertion, is not infrequently the creator of the child who 
feels inferior and inadequate. The parent who is quick-tempered and hands 
out discipline in the most erratic manner, and the parent who bribes and 
cheats the child, are accountable for a group of personality deviations in 
their offspring to the same degree as though they had crippled them by physi- 
cal force.” 4 


The Hopefulness of Charitable Work with Children. No class of 
dependents offer such possibilities as children. They are plastic beings. 
Hereditary tendencies being equal, the child can be molded much more 
easily than the adult already more or less fixed in habits, and possessing 
ideals good and bad. Response to treatment is much more emphatic, 
therefore, in the child than in the adult. Neglected, the child is much 
more likely to revenge himself on society for such neglect than the 
adult. Properly cared for, taught by good example and noble precept, 
the child is much more likely to develop the characteristics necessary 
for usefulness and success. 

Most children live in sight of the end of the rainbow. Possessing 
the will to live and to achieve they have no acquired pessimism to shadow 
their path to a better future. They dream dreams. In their adolescence 
they build their “house of dreams,” to use Jane Addams’ phrase. 
With proper treatment, therefore, they grow up into useful citizens, 
as the work of every modern, well conducted child-placing agency at- 
tests. Constantly children taken from the meanest environment, from 
the poorest homes, placed in a good environment surprise us by turning 
out well. 

We must not forget, however, that a child is most expensive to raise 
from infancy to maturity. The prolongation of infancy, as John Fiske 
pointed out long ago, provides the long period necessary for the develop- 

*Thom, “The Importance of the Early Years,” Concerning Parents, New York, 


1926, pp. 100, 101. See also Kenworthy, “From Childhood to Youth.” Jbid., pp. 
118-136. See also Groves, Personality and Social Adjustment, New York, 1923. 
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ment of the mind and habits of the child necessary to enable it to 
function in social life. This means that a child must be supported 
much longer than the young of any other animal. The consequence is 
that the rearing of a child is a rather expensive matter. The Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company has recently made a study showing what 
it costs to rear a child from infancy to eighteen years of age. The 
conclusion was based upon a study of families with an average annual 
income of $2,500. They found that the cost of rearing a child was 
$7,250. This figure represents the cost to the family, without consider- 
ing the cost to the community in the shape of education, sanitation, and 
other public services. If this figure is correct it is apparent that low 
income-people with a large family of children are much likely to pro- 
vide dependent children for the community to care for than families 
with higher income. While money or the lack of it is not the only 
factor in producing child dependency, nevertheless it is clear that with- 
out an adequate income a large family of children cannot be given 
the proper attention, provided with education, share in those elements 
of culture, and have that self-respect and confidence in themselves which 
a child ought to have. Moreover, while we do not know whether money 
is the main factor in producing marital unhappiness, we do know that 
differences over money and the discouragement that comes both to the 
father and the mother by reason of inadequate income to care for the 
family many times lead to domestic difficulties and sometimes to the 
break-up of the family. In all these ways child dependency is increased 
by the lack of an adequate income to properly develop them. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE CARE OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


While the interest in the care of dependent children in an organized 
way is comparatively recent, it is not entirely new. Let us look, then, 
at the chief steps in that development. 

The Origin and Early Development of the Care of Destitute 
Children. As a background of the picture the exposure of certain 
children among savage tribes to-day and among the peoples of antiquity 
must not be forgotten. Infanticide and abortion were common.! These 
practices also flourished among the classic peoples.? Lycurgus and the 
Roman Decemvirs ordered the slaughter of deformed children.* Chris- 

*Sumner, Folkways, Boston, 1907, pp. 314-320. 


*Lecky, History of European Morals, New York, 1883, Vol. II, pp. 20-34. 
* Encyclopedia Britannica, gth Ed., Vol. IX, p. 482. 
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tianity finally put the ban upon abortion and exposure.’ Emphasizing 
as it did the value of the immortal soul, it was but natural that Chris- 
tianity should condemn the harsh treatment of child life. Constantine, 
in order to lessen infanticide by indigent parents, ordered that children 
who could not be supported by their parents should be fed and clothed 
at public expense.? Thus the first Christian Emperor put into operation 
the provisions made by the Antonines. 

The problem was attacked in still another way by early Christianity. 
As we have seen in a previous chapter, Christianity very early began 
to manifest itself as a gospel of love and charity. In order to lessen 
the necessity of disposing of children, poor Christian parents were 
assisted by the charity of the church.? 

Very early in the history of the church institutions for children 
(brephotrophia and orphanotrophia) were founded by the church. 
Lecky says that they are among the earliest recorded charitable insti- 
tutions of the church.* 

Foundling hospitals did not grow up until the early part of the 
Middle Ages.® 

Says Lecky, “This minute and scrupulous care for human life and 
human virtue in the humblest forms, in the slave, the gladiator, the 
savage, or the infant was indeed wholly foreign to the genius of 
paganism. It was produced by the Christian doctrine of the ines- 
timable value of each immortal soul. It is the distinguishing and tran- 
scendant characteristic of every society into which the spirit of Chris- 
tianity has passed.” ® 

During the Middle Ages wherever Christianity spread there grew 
up in connection usually with the hospitals and in certain cases with the 
monasteries, the care of orphaned children and foundlings. The date 
of the establishment of many of these cannot be ascertained. In 1280 
St. Leonard’s at York maintained an orphanage.’ As one illustration 
of the way in which these institutions grew up in connection with 
churches in England, certain of those providing for children in Medi- 
eval England may be cited. For example, about 1400, many wills allude 


* Lecky, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 22, 23. 

*Lecky, Ibid., p. 20. 

*Lecky, Ibid., p. 32. 

*Lecky, Ibid., p. 32. 

*Lecky, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 32; Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th Ed., Vol. IX, p. 
482, Nelson’s Loose Leaf Encyclopedia, Vol. V, p. 147. 

: cky, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 34. 

Clay, The Medieval Hospitals of England, London, 1909, p. 26. 
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to St. Katharine’s Asylum or Hospital for Widows, Orphans, and 
Bedemen. The Daughters’ House was a home for waifs and strays, 
orphans chiefly, placed in danger through the neglect of their friends 
and deserted and brought into the hospital of St. Sepulchre, guarded and 
educated there.* 

The Situation Just Preceding the Nineteenth Century in Europe. 
The institutions for the care of children just before the opening of 
the nineteenth century in Europe were chiefly orphanages and found- 
ling asylums, for the most part under ecclesiastical control, developed 
during the Middle Ages.?, In 1702 the Royal Asylum of St. Anne 
was founded in London, and 1727 Mr. Andrew Gardner, a merchant 
of Edinburgh, endeavored to obtain benefactions for maintaining and 
placing in school ignorant, idle and vicious children whose parents 
were either dead or unable to maintain and educate them. In 1713 
Addison had pointed out the necessity for a foundling hospital chiefly 
for illegitimate children. A Mr. Coram led the crusade for such an 
institution, and finally secured a royal charter in 1739. This royal 
charter refers to the “great numbers of helpless infants daily exposed 
to destruction” and suggests that child murder was also as frequent as 
illegitimate birth.* 

With the establishment in England of almshouses and workhouses 
destitute children were placed in these institutions, a procedure which 
was to have unguessed consequences in the misery of children. Work- 
houses were erected especially for children.‘ 

Outdoor relief was used in England to care for children as well 
as adults. With the development of apprenticeship, pauper children 
came to be bound out as apprentices. 

Development of the Care of Children in the United States. The 
four methods of caring for children which we have seen in use in 
England—orphanages and foundling asylums, the almshouse and work- 
house, outdoor relief, and binding out—were reproduced in early 
America.® As almshouses were built, children were placed in them. 
For a long time in many parts of the country these were the only 
institutions for the care of destitute children. From these institu- 
tions they were sometimes bound out as apprentices. When outdoor 

*Clay, op. cit., p. 26. 

*Gray, A History of English Philanthropy, London, 1905, pp. 158, 159. 

*Gray, op. cit., pp. 159, 160 

“Gray, op. cit., pp. 114, 115. 


* Folks, The Care of Destitute, Neglected and Delinquent Children, New York, 
1902, p. 3, and Chap. 2, 
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relief developed, some destitute children with their families were 
cared for in this fashion. Gradually there grew up special private and 
public institutions for the care of children. 

Private Institutions for Children. Private institutions for the 
special care of children grew up early in the United States. The first 
orphan asylum in the United States was one attached to the Ursuline 
Convent in New Orleans, established in 1729.1 Nine years later the 
Bethesda Orphan House at Savanna was opened by George Whitefield. 
These two early institutions were forerunners of a considerable num- 
ber of others. By 1800 institutions for the care of children under 
private auspices had been established in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston.?, By 1851 77 more such institutions had been founded.® 

After 1850 the institutions for children rapidly multiplied. Folks 
states that not including some Central and Western states, 47 new in- 
stitutions were organized in the fifties, 79 in the sixties, in spite of 
the Civil War, and 21 in the first half of the seventies. 

Of those founded before 1850 there were im general four types: 

1. Those founded by the orphan asylum societies from philanthropic 
motives. 

2. The orphan asylum organized as a distinctly religious institution 
under the control of church authorities. 

3. The endowed orphan asylum established usually by bequest and 
managed by a board of directors as a trust, such as the Poydras Fe- 
male Orphan Asylum in New Orleans and Girard College in Phila- 
delphia. 

4. Institutions for special classes of children such as the Philadel- 
phia Association for the Care of Colored Orphans organized by the 
Friends in 1822, a day school established by the Friends for alien chil- 
dren near Buffalo in 1845, and a home for children of destitute seamen 
organized in 1846 in New York City, and established on Staten Island.‘ 

After 1851 several new types of institutions and organizations for 
the care of children were founded. For example, the New York 
Juvenile Asylum organized by the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor in 1851, and institutions for infants and maternity 
hospitals and foundling asylums, such as St. Mary’s Asylum in Buffalo, 
incorporated in 1852, the New York Nursery and Child’s Hospital in 


Folks, op. cit., p. 5. 
"Folks, op. cit., PP. 9 44, 45. 
. Folks, op. cit., p. 55. 
“Folks, op. cit, Pp. 55, 60. 
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1854, the New York Infant Asylum in 1865, the Massachusetts Infant 
Asylum in 1867, and the Foundling Asylum of the Sisters of Charity 
in New York City in 1869, besides many others of a similar nature 
were established. 

Another new type was the temporary home for children, such as 
the one established in Boston in 1847, in Philadelphia in 1856, and 
the Sheltering Arms established in New York City in 1864. Most 
of these were intended to be merely receiving homes from which the 
children were bound out or adopted or placed out on contract. There 
is a good deal of evidence that these institutions used the placing-out 
system merely as a means of disposing of their older children rather 
than as a means of benefiting the children, and exercised little if any 
supervision over those placed out.? 

Another new type was the Children’s Aid Society, such as the New 
York society, founded in 1853, the Baltimore society in 1860, the 
Boston society in 1865, the Brooklyn society in 1866, the Buffalo so- 
ciety in 1862, and the Philadelphia society in 1882. These institu- 
tions gathered up vagrant and homeless children, provided temporary 
homes for them, gave them an education by day and evening schools, 
established reading rooms in the buildings, endeavored to bring to 
bear upon them religious influences and eventually placed large num- 
bers of them with families in the country. At present there are 
such societies 1n 37 cities, 27 of them being in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania.® 

The New York society in 1912 reported that it has placed in country 
homes 28,961 orphans and deserted children, besides 28,144 older boys 
and girls whom it had placed in remunerative situations in the coun- 
try, and 48,588 persons, mostly children, whom it had helped to reach 
friends and employment in the West besides restoring 10,266 run- 
aways to parents. It estimated from its records that 87 per cent had 
done well.* The estimates of this society, however, should be considered 
as mere guesses inasmuch as it shipped out the most of these children 
in carload lots to be distributed in a haphazard way among the 
farmers of the West, kept very poor records concerning them, and 

* Folks, op. cit., pp. 63-65. 

* Folks, op. cit., pp. 65-71. 

* Nelson's Loose Leaf Encyclopedia, Vol. III, p. 8sa. 

*6oth Annual Report of the New York Children’s Aid Society, 1912, pp. 11, 12. 
See also Hart, “The Development of Child Placing in the United States,” Foster 
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from the standpoint of scientific child-placing, did very poor work. Its 
work in its institutions in New York City was of a very different and 
much better character. 

Another important development is the National Children’s Home 
Society which grew out of an organization originally with the purpose 
of assisting deserving young people to get an education. Its purpose 
is to place homeless children ‘n families where they can have normal 
home life. It really is a federation of about 36 state children’s home 
societies. In each state where such an organization exists there is a 
state superintendent with an office and clerical force. Often there 
are district superintendents covering various sections of the state for 
the purpose of finding homes for children, following up those already 
placed, and replacing those who do not fit where they have been 
placed. Sometimes there are local advisory boards to assist the dis- 
trict superintendents in their work for the children. Recently there 
has been a tendency to supplant the central receiving home by boarding 
out the children until placed, as in the publie- child-placing system of 
Massachusetts. In a number of states the children’s home society is 
the leading child-helping agency, even in some states like Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Michigan, where there is a state public school with a 
placing-out system. 

Originally the National Children’s Home Society was intended to 
superintend the work of the state societies and appoint their superin- 
tendents. After a short time, however, this plan was given up and 
each state society took out a state charter and now works indepen- 
dently. The national organization now functions only as a federating 
body with an annual conference for the discussion of methods of 
work, 

At present the functions of the children’s aid societies and the 
children’s home societies are much the same, the children’s aid socie- 
ties being found more in the East and the children’s home societies 
in the Middle West. The South depends as yet chiefly upon institu- 
tions for the care of homeless children, although the child-placing 
agencies are growing in that section.1 Among these private child- 
placing agencies are a number of church organizations. In 1910 there 
was a total of 107 known to the Child Helping Department of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


*Hart, Preventive Treatment of Neglected Children, New York, 1910, pp. 145- 


147 


Hart, op. ctt., Chap. ro. 
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Among societies sometimes caring for destitute children are those 
“for the prevention of cruelty to children.” The first of these was 
the New York Society organized in 1874. The movement has spread 
until, in 1916, 44 such societies were in existence in the United States. 
Similar in work are the humane societies, of which in 1916 there 
were 328 in the United States.* 

The Day Nursery. The children of women who work outside their 
homes often suffer from neglect. Children too young to be sent to 
school are left at home, sometimes locked in the house. They have 
to look after their food themselves and often suffer from hunger. 
They are in danger of fire and accidents in the home They are with- 
out that care which every child should have. Whe sick they must 
be left without proper care or the mother has to stay away from her 
work. | 

To relieve such a situation day nurseries were started. These in- 
st.tutions are places to which the working mother may bring her chil- 
dren below school age, and those in school during the summer and 
have them cared for while she is at work. The children are fed, 
kept clean, provided play facilities, given a nap, and in some cases are 
given nursing and medical care. Of course no children with con- 
tagious or infectious diseases are received. In many cases the mother 
is taught better methods of feeding, clothing, and caring for her 
children. A small fee is charged the mother for the care of each 
child. 

The day nursery is merely a makeshift. For them should be sub- 
stituted measures which enable the mother to remain with her children 
rather than go out to work and leave their care to others. Either 
outdoor relief or case work intended to secure other methods of han- 
dling the children and the home, or mothers’ pensions should be used 
instead. The presence of a large number of working mothers in any 
community points to the need of social measures which will enable 
them to remain at home in caring for their children rather than supple- 
menting the income or making a living for the family.? 


PUBLIC CARE OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Before 1875, with the exception of children cared for in the private 
institutions just cited, the almshouse and outdoor relief were prac- 
* Nelson's Loose Leaf Encyclopedia, Vol. III, pp. 84, 85. 


*For a description of one of the bad types, see Colborne, “Too Near to be 
Seen,” The Survey, January 15, 1924, p. 395. 
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tically the only recourse. Says Folks, “The public care of children 
during the first three-quarters of the century follows, in the main, 
the changes in the care of adult paupers, although in the larger cities 
provision was made for them separate from the adults but under the 
same administrative control. The movement as a whole was toward 
an increased use of almshouses and a relative diminution of outdoor 
relief. The farming-out and contract systems passed largely into 
disuse and in some states were forbidden by law.” ? 

However, the authorities of the almshouse as early as 1849 en- 
deavored to take care of some of the infants by boarding them out 
at nurse. During the first three-quarters of the century indenture or 
binding-out children from the almshouse was a common practice. Even 
yet the laws allowing the poor authorities to bind out children from 
the almshouses remain upon the statute books. 

As early as 1844 Dorothea Dix reported adversely on the care of 
children in almshouses in New York State. In 1856 a select com- 
mittee of the New York State Senate condemned unsparingly the 
harmful effect of almshouse life upon the children. Finally 20 years 
later New York passed a law excluding children from almshouses.? 

Steps to remove children from almshouses were taken in some of 
the other states as early as in New York. In 1866 Ohio authorized 
county homes for children. In 1872, Massachusetts abolished the alms- 
house department in connection with the state primary school for 
destitute children at Monson, and in 1875 New York passed a law for- 
bidding the retention of children over 3 years of age in poorhouses, and 
required that they be placed out in families or maintained in private 
institutions at public expense.® 

About this same time the practice of binding out children and keep- 
ing them in institutions for educational purposes began to be aban- 
doned, and by 1875 had largely passed into disuse.* 

State Care of Destitute Children. The first State Institution for 
Dependent Children was established in Massachusetts when in 1866, 
following the establishment of the Board of State Charities in 1863, 
the almshouse at Monson was declared to be a state primary school 
and the children were not to be designated as paupers. This school, 
however, was limited in its care to those children who were state 

* Folks, op. cit., pp. 12, 13. 


* Folks, op. cit., pp. 38, 39. 


* Folks, op. cit., pp. 33-39. 
“Folks, op. cit., p. 41. 
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charges, that is, who did not have a settlement in any county in the 
state.* 

In 1868 the Massachusetts Board of State Charities, dissatisfied 
with the results of the state primary school, began to board out and 
place out the children from the institution, and thus originated an 
epoch-making device for handling destitute children which led to the 
abandonment of the state institution at Monson in 1894. 

In 1874 Michigan established the first state public school for the 
care of dependent children, county as well as state. It differed from 
the Massachusetts State Primary School in that it conceived the insti- 
tution as a temporary training school from which children should be 
placed in families. It devised the system of state and county agents 
for placing and supervising children. In the beginning it was intended 
as the place to which all children from county almshouses should go 
and be placed in families.” 

This plan has been followed by Minnesota, Wisconsin, Colorado, and 
to a certain extent also by Rhode Island and Montana. 

Soldiers’ Orphans’ Homes. Similar in nature but designed in the 
beginning for the special care of soldiers’ orphans were the State 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Homes which were established in many states fol- 
lowing the Civil War. Many of these have since developed into state 
homes and schools for indigent children.? In the states of Kansas, 
Iowa, and Illinois these institutions have become really state schools 
for indigent children from which they are placed in families.* 

Care in Private Institutions at Public Expense. A third general 
method is the care of dependent children in private institutions at 
public expense, a compromise measure between the private institution 
and the public institution. Its origin seems to have been an accident. 
We noted above that in 1875 New York prohibited the retention of 
children in almshouses. As early as 1811 New York State had appro- 
priated $500 yearly to the New York Orphan Asylum. In 1817 the 
Catholic Orphan Asylum was given a similar appropriation. An in- 
creasing number of grants were made, both from the New York 
City Treasury and from the State Treasury up until 1857. In 1870, 
$150,000 was appropriated to orphans’ asylums. In 1870 the city ap- 


* Folks, op. cit., p. 34; Hart, Preventive Treatment of Neglected Children, New 


York, 1910, p. 53. 
* Hart, op. cit., pp. 53, 54. 
* Hart, op. cit., pp. 54, 55; Gillin, Poor Relief Legislation in Iowa, pp. 197-217. 


* Gillin, op. cit., p. 205. 
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propriations to orphan asylums in the city of New York met the entire 
expense of the institutions.’ 

While the payment of subsidies to children’s institutions from the 
State Treasury was forbidden in the constitution of New York State 
in 1874, the passage of the law forcing children out of the almshouses 
gave impetus to their care in private institutions at county or city 
expense.” 

The result of this public subsidy system was a very great increase 
in the number of institutions caring for children and a decided check 
to the practice of placing them in families. Thus from 1875 to 1900 
the population of New York State increased 55 per cent, while from 
1875 to 1898 the number of children in institutions supported by the 
public increased 139 per cent.® 

In 1894 New York endeavored to diminish the increasing tendency 
to place children in institutions and to check the growing expense of 
their maintenance in this way. A constitutional convention in 1894 
forbade the legislature to compel towns, cities, and counties to make 
appropriations to private institutions and provided also that no pay- 
ment should be made by any city, county, or town for an inmate of a 
private institution unless the inmate had been received and retained 
pursuant to rules established by the State Board of Charities.‘ 

As we shall see, the expectations of those who hoped much from 
these constitutional changes were disappointed.° 

Who Are Dependent Children? The historic institutions for the 
care of dependent children were known as orphanages, or foundling 
asylums. The assumption was that all the inmates of such institutions 
were orphans or illegitimate children. Recent studies, however, have 
shown that there are large numbers of these dependent children who 
are not orphans. Ina study made in Pittsburgh covering the public and 
private institutions for the care of dependent children in 1908 it was 
discovered that the children in institutions in that city from 275 families 
were not all there because they were orphans. 47 per cent of them, it 
is true, were there because of the death of father or mother or both 
parents. 14.5 per cent were there because of the desertion or aban- 


*Folks, op. cit., pp. 116-119. 

* Folks, op. cit., p. 119. 

* Folks, op. cit., p. 122. 

* Folks, op. cit., pp. 123, 126. 

“In 1925 it is reported there were 1,400 orphan asylums in the United States 
with 150,000 inmates. Reeder, “Our Orphaned Asylums,” The Survey, June 1, 
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donment of father, mother, or both parents, and 6.6 per cent because of 
the separation of parents. 6.3 per cent were in the institution because of 
defects of character in the parents, 4.1 per cent because of illness of the 
parents, 5.4 per cent because of the death of the mother and the sub- 
sequent abandonment of children by the father, 6.2 per cent because of 
the death of one parent and defects of character in the other, and 4.2 
per cent because of the desertion of one parent and defects of char- 
acter in the other. 2.4 per cent were in the institution because the 
child was incorrigible or feeble-minded, and only 1.2 per cent because 
of insufficient income. 2.1 per cent of the cases were unclassified. In 
short, 46.9 per cent of them were from the homes where the parents 
were adjudged self-respecting, conscious of parental responsibility, and 
solicitous of the future good of their children.? 

In a study made by the Children’s Bureau of, dependent children in 
Delaware, of 305 children taken under care whose families were visited, 
only 3 per cent were known to be full orphans, and 31 per cent had one 
parent living and one dead. The Bureau estimated that not less than 
50 per cent nor more than 66 per cent had both parents living. One- 
third of the children were from homes in which the mother was the eco- 
nomic head of the family. 

In the District of Columbia about 1922, 2,444 children were under 
the care of the District Board of Children’s Guardians, and 1,174 chil- 
dren were in private institutions from which information was secured. 
Only 5 per cent of all the children under the care of the public agency 
and 12 per cent of those in private institutions were whole orphans. 

Almost one-third of all the children were half orphans. 61 per cent 
of all the half orphans were with the surviving parent at the time when 
they were received by the Board of Children’s Guardians. However, 
it ought to be said that in nearly one-sixth of the cases the children 
had been removed by the court from their home in which both father 
and mother were living, probably due to neglect or bad home condi- 
tions. 16 per cent had been abandoned or deserted by one or both of 
the parents. 

25 per cent of these children in the District of Columbia were re- 
ported as of illegitimate birth. This corresponds to 23 per cent, or more 
than 7,000 children, under the care of the Massachusetts State Board 


*The Pittsburgh District: Civic Frontage, The Pittsburgh Survey, New York, 


1909, pp. 378-384. ; oe 
a: Springs Children Deprived of Parental Care, Children’s Bureau Publication 
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of Charities, now the Division of Child Guardianship, Massachusetts 
Department of Public Welfare, about 1920. 83 per cent of the colored 
children were illegitimate and I1 per cent of the white wards were 
illegitimate, the colored having a very much higher illegitimacy rate 
among these dependent children than the white. 

Let us take the Middle Western States as another example. In a 
study made by the Children’s Bureau in Wisconsin of a group of chil- 
dren indentured by the Wisconsin State Public School for the first time 
during the five-year period 1913 to 1917, it was found that more than 
half the indentured children and more than one-fourth of the adopted 
group were known to have two living parents who had evaded their 
responsibility for the care and support of the children, or whose children 
had been taken from them because of neglect or bad home conditions. 
Of the adopted group 49 per cent were children of unmarried mothers, 
while in the indentured group only 6 per cent were such.? 

From all these figures it is clear that in every institution caring for 
dependent children there is a large number- of children who have 
parents who have either shifted their responsibility on to the agency, 
or have been such parents as the court could not countenance bearing 
the responsibility of rearing their children. It is also clear in all of 
these studies, from facts which are too voluminous to quote here, that 
had modern methods of investigation and treatment been applied to 
these children before they were committed to the institution, they could 
have been cared for either in their own families or other families 
without institutionalizing the child. In other words, large numbers of 
children are being taken care of by institutions because careful study 
of their cases has not been made before they were committed. Com- 
mitment was the easiest way out of the difficulty, but not the most 
effective. To institutionalize a child when it is possible to keep him 
in a normal family is an injustice that, in the light of modern social 
experience, is indefensible. Institutions have a legitimate place for those 
children who ought not to be placed in normal families, such as the 
feeble-minded, the disabled, and the incorrigible. Experience has shown 
that children can be cared for just as cheaply, or perhaps more cheaply, 
and much more effecti ‘- in free homes or boarding homes than in 


*Lundberg and Milburn, What Child Dependency Means in the District of 
Columbia, and How it Can Be Prevented, Children’s Bureau, Washington, 1924, 
pp. 3 i Child Dependency in the District of Columbia, Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion No. 140. ; 

* Children Indentured by the Wisconsin Public School, Children’s Bureau Publi- 
Cation No. 150, Washington, 1925, p. 15. 
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institutions. To do it that way, however, careful case work must be 
done on every individual case, whether committed by a court or sent 
to an institution by the parent. Moreover, when children are placed, 
careful follow-up must be given them, and careful supervision, else just 
as grave evils will arise as arise in an institution.’ 

Moreover, that much of the difficulty experienced by some agencies 
is due to lack of careful investigation before the child is received is 


indicated by the following incident: 


“The office telephone rang. ‘Dr. Howe speaking. My colored cook 
wants to find a home for the five-year-old child of a deceased friend. She 
can pay the board and will clothe the child.’ 

“Next morning the visitor:from the Department of Advice and Assist- 
ance in the child-caring agency to which this case was referred, started her 
investigation. There was apparently little to learn. Diana, the cook, either 
didn’t know or wouldn’t tell. ‘She didn’t rightly belong to mah frien,’ she 
ezplained. ‘She got her from a lady in New Jersey and I don’ jes disre- 
member ‘bout her; but anyhow youse is all right ’cause I’m gittin’ good 
wages an’ I sho will pay her boahd reglar.’ 

“But the visitor needed to know more: who was the child and did she 
have any relatives? what was her background and what sort of foster 
home, if any, did she need? Other clues lacking, little Gracie herself was 
questioned. Carefully and tactfully she was led to describe her life in the 
city of R——. She recalled her mother. Her name was Kate. Then there 
was Josie who, together with her mother, had been in the big jail just across 
the street from where they all lived. With this slender clue in hand, the 
investigator wrote to a sister agency in R—— which skilfully identified 
the family. Gracie’s mother, it appeared, had been born in Virginia of 
respectable parents and had left her home to hide herself and her shame 
in the city where she had given birth to this illegitimate child. Her parents 
had mourned her as dead and did not know of the child’s existence. When 
confronted with these facts, Diana broke down and admitted she had feared 
to tell the truth and that Gracie’s mother was her own cousin. Correspond- 
ence with responsible citizens in their home town found the grandparents 
pathetically eager to give a home to the child and to atone through her 
for their lack of understanding of their daughter. And so the little girl 
was sent south to be brought up by her own people who would love and rear 
her as no foster parents, however well chosen, could possibly do. 

“This story serves to illustrate the need of searching investigation before 
children are received by an agency for placing-out. Only after every avenue 
has been exhausted, every effort made to keep or to establish a child with his 
own, should we resort to what is at best only a substitute for the real home 
with his own father and mother which is every child’s right.” ? 


* Reeder, “Our Orphaned Asylums,” The Survey, June 1, 1925, pp. 283 ff. 
* Hewins, Supervision of Placed-out Children, pp. 3, 4. 
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PRESENT SYSTEM OF CARE FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


As the result of the development which we have traced for more 
than a century, we have in this country to-day seven systems for the 
care of dependent children—(1) care in almshouses, (2) the State 
school with placing out, (3) county children’s homes, (4) support in 
private institutions at public expense, (5) boarding out, (6) placing 
out directly through private organizations or by state authorities, and 
(7) temporary care in public or private institutions for children whose 
parents for the time being are unable to care for them.* 

Care in Almshouses. This system, originally very general, has 
proved to be quite unsatisfactory and is gradually dying out. Yet, in 
1900 only 12 and in 1913 only 14 states had excluded children from 
almshouses.? This decrease is shown by the fact that in 1880, 5.8 per 
cent of the inmates of the poorhouses were children under five years 
of age. This number had decreased in 1890 to-3.5 per cent; in 1904 to 
1.6 per cent; in 1910 to 1.4 per cent, and in 1923 it was only 1.1 
per cent. 

In many of the states there are county agencies which have authority 
to place children in family homes. Among such states are Connecticut, 
New York, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Ohio, and Indiana. In Ohio, 
Indiana, and Connecticut where county children’s homes have been 
established, there is a growing tendency to turn these into receiving 
homes and do placing out from them in all cases where this is 
possible.’ 

The South Central, the East South Central, and the West South 
Central had the largest proportions of children in their poorhouses.* 
Nearly half of the children were under 5 years of age.® These figures 
show a decided decrease in the use of the poorhouses for dependent 
children. To a marked extent they are being used for the aged and 
infirm. Children are being cared for in other ways.® Most of those 


* Hart, op. cit., p. 57. 

* Folks, op. cit., p. 79; Summary of State Laws Relating to the Dependent 
Classes, Bureau of the Census, Washington, 1914, pp. 13-309. 

* Atkinson, “An Ohio Experiment,” The Survey, November 19, 1921, Pp. 277; 
Foster, Home Care for Dependent Children, Children's Bureau Publication No. 
136, Washington, 1924, p. 8. 
eS noupers in Almshouses, 1910, Bureau of the Census, Washington, 1915, pp. 

» 30. 

* Ibid., p. 36. 

*Tbid., p. 18. 
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remaining in almshouses are either under 2 years of age or are illegiti- 
mate children.' 

Nevertheless, the fact that in 1923 there were enumerated in the 
poorhouses of the United States 1,896 children below 15 years of age 
is a condition which demands attention. Over a thousand of these 
were 5 or more years of age. A poorhouse is no place in which to 
bring up an impressionable child. He needs a home. Perhaps we 
may justify keeping a nursing child with his mother in the poorhouse 
until he is a year old, but in many states they are there contrary to 
law. In time this practice will be stopped. 

State Schools. In 1910, 18 states had public institutions known as 
state schools for children. There were also 5 municipal institutions. 
In these 23 places there were 4,614 inmates.2, While these institutions 
constitute only 10 per cent of the children’s institutions in this country, 
in 1910 they contained 15.8 per cent of the inmates of all institutions 
for children.® 

In 1923 about 25 state agencies had authority to place children in 
family homes in the United States. Among these Massachusetts did by 
far the most important work. On November 30, 1921, the Division 
of Child Guardianship of the Massachusetts State Department of Public 
Welfare had under its care and supervision 12,039 children. Of these 
3,918 were in boarding homes and 1,362 in free homes, or a total of 
5,280 children in family homes. Boston for many years has maintained 
a child welfare department. On January 31, 1921, this department had 
under its care 1,387 children, of whom 680 were in boarding homes 
and 281 in free homes. 

In many of the states there are county agencies which have authority 
to place children in family homes. Among such states are Connecticut, 
New York, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Ohio, and Indiana. In Ohio, 
Indiana, and Connecticut where county children’s homes have been 
established, there is a growing tendency to turn these into receiving 
homes and do placing-out from them in all possible cases.* 


* The states having the largest numbers of children in almshouses in 1910 were 
Massachusetts (209), Pennsylvania (297), Ohio (165), Illinois (162), Tennessee 
(154), Virginia ( 151), West Virginia (148), Kentucky (144). Jbid., p. 116. One 
of these states, Pennsylvania, is one of the 12 which Folks cites as having laws 
forbidding children over two years of age to remain in almshouses. Over one- 
half of these children had both parents living, one-third aa mother only living, 
and over 27 per cent of them were illegitimate. Jbid., p. 

aa Institutions, 1910, Bureau of the Census, Wastingtod 1913, pp. 
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County and City Children’s Homes. In 1910 there were 92 county 
homes in three states—5o in Ohio, 17 in Indiana, and 7 in Connecticut 
—with 7,518 inmates... There were only 5 municipal institutions for 
children at that time and these held only 445 inmates.2, The county 
home system has not proved to be the success its sponsors had hoped 
for.’ It is expensive, it has difficulty in securing properly trained people 
to manage it, and it tends to become a catch-all for all kinds of 
dependent children. Here and there it is being given up for a placing 
or a boarding system.‘ 

Support of Public Charges in Private Institutions. Nearly 40 
per cent of the private institutions for the care of children and 46.3 
per cent of the societies for the care of children in 1910 received 
appropriations from public funds. The institutions received $5,516,694 
or 28.8 per cent of their total income. The societies received $699,413 
or just one-third of their total income. Up to 20 years ago the tendency 
in many of our states was to provide in private institutions for children 
maintained at public expense.® . 

The experience of New York and California which have this system 
reveals a constant tendency to sustain an ever larger number of children 
at public expense in private institutions. In New York this tendency 
continued from 1875 to 1894.7. In California, where, as Folks says, the 
private charities have been told by the state to take care of as many 
children as they like as long as they like, and that the state will pay the 
bills, the system shows a steady increase in the number of state-sup- 
ported children in private institutions. From 1890 to 1900 the number 
of children supported in such institutions by the state increased 51.4 
per cent, while the population of the state increased only 22.9 per cent. 


Foster Home Care for Dependent Children, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
136, Washington, 1924, p. 8. 

*Ibid., pp. 27, 

*Tbid., p. 84. 

* Folks, The Care of Destitute, Neglected, and Delinquent Children, New York, 
1902, pp. 111-114. See also Hart, in Children’s Bureau Publication, No. 136, p. 8. 

* Atkinson, “An Ohio Experiment,” The Survey, November 19, 1921, p. 277; 
Quinn, “A County’s Homeless Children,” [bid., December 15, 1924, p. 347. 

* Benevolent Institutions, 1910, Bureau of the Census, Washington, 1913, p. 79. 
“In the United States there are 110,000 children in 1,200 private institutions for 
the care of dependent children, of whom 37,094 are in the State of New York 
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City private institutions receiving public aid.”—Strong, Report to Governor Whit- 
man, Albany, 1916, p. 91. : 
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Moreover, this system usually shows an increasing cost to the public. 
Says Folks: “The amounts spent by the states of Michigan and 
Minnesota for the care of destitute children seem almost ridiculously 
small when compared with the amounts expended in other states; yet 
there is every reason for believing that the needs of the destitute and 
neglected children are nowhere more adequately met than in those 
btates.” ? 

Under this system the children tend to be kept too long in the institu- 
tion. Mr. Charles Strong, who investigated the State Board of Chari- 
ties of New York for Governor Whitman, reports that nearly 20 per 
cent of the children discharged from institutions in that state during 
the year ending September 30, 1915, had spent more than 3 years in the 
institution and nearly 10 per cent over 5 years, some over ten years.? 

While in most states having this system some state authority is sup- 
posed to inspect the institutions, Mr. Strong found in New York that 
the staff of inspectors under the State Board of Charities was utterly 
inadequate in number and was poorly paid.? His investigation has 
shown that the education furnished the children in such institutions is 
inadequate. The State Board of Charities had no rule calling for 
vocational training in any form. It itself reported that in many of the 
institutions the methods, organization, and facilities for manual and 
industrial training in their simpler forms, which are required by the 
constitution, were far behind the needs. Classes were too large, the 
teachers not qualified. The secretary of the board stated in 1912 that 
the children of 12 institutions had only 2 hours’ school work daily, 
some children not being in school at all, that the teaching force was 
poorly equipped, and that little industrial training existed except such 
as the children picked up in caring for the institution.* 

Commissioner Strong believes that the public subsidy system for 
children’s institutions has in it the seeds of dissension. He says: “It 
has always seemed to me obvious that the ‘New York system’ as it is 
called, of granting public aid for the partial maintenance and training 
of the inmates in private institutions—necessary in a measure as it has 
come to be, and possessing reciprocal advantages to the municipality 


1 Folks, op. cit., p. 97; Hart, op. ctt., p. 66. 

* Strong, op. cit., p. 93. 

* Ibid., pp. 101, 102. 

*Ibid., pp. 100-104. See also Doherty, “A Study of Results of Institutional 
Care,” Proceedings, Nattonal Conference of Chartties and Correction, 1915, DP. 
174, also published as a separate pamphlet by the Department of Child-Helping 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1915. 
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and the private benefactor—has within it nevertheless seeds fruitful for 
dissension when rigid official inspection enters.” ! 

Every well-recognized authority on child care agrees that the system 
is of dubious value at the best, and at the worst is intolerable. It is not 
easy to see how, where it exists, the system can be changed at once, 
how in a state like New York with vast numbers of such institutions, 
and with such large numbers of children to be cared for, this system 
could be supplanted immediately by any other. In the course of time, 
however, such a system could be displaced by a combination of the state 
school system such as exists in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
with the Massachusetts system of placing children directly in families 
without the use of an institution. Wherever the system has not been 
established it should not be allowed to strike root. 

Boarding Out and Placing Out. Massachusetts and New Jersey 
place them directly through public officials. In Pennsylvania the coun- 
ties hand over dependent children to the Children’s Aid Society of 
Pennsylvania, which by means of its numerous branches places the 
children directly in free homes.? 

During 1910, 15,072 children were placed in families by institutions 
for the care of children, including orphanages, children’s homes and 
asylums, receiving-homes and juvenile court detention homes.’ In 
addition, societies for the prevention of cruelty to children, humane 
societies, and home-finding societies, placed in families for board, adop- 
tion or indenture, 14,019 more. Thus a total of 29,091 children were 
placed in family homes in 1910.‘ 

Massachusetts has the most perfect system of this kind in the United 
States which is entirely under the control of the State Department of 
Public Welfare. The only children left in almshouses in Massachusetts 
are defective children and children with mothers. In 1911 of 4,500 
destitute and neglected children in the state’s care and custody, more 
than two-thirds were at board. Through the boarding-out system the 
death rate of infants was greatly reduced.° 

Dr. Brackett is authority for the statement that the cost of placing 


_ Strong, op. cit., p. 108. 
Folks, op. cit., pp. 150, 151. 
Benevolent Institutions, 1910, Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C., 1913, 
PP. 20, 30. 


"Brackett, “Tendencies in the Care of Destitute and Neglected Children in 
reread Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 
OII, p. 9 : 
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children in Massachusetts “is still less than the cost in any institution 
which can be recommended by a White House conference.” ? 

Massachusetts has found no difficulty in securing enough good homes 
for the placement of children. Her experience has not shown that the 
use of boarding homes cuts off the supply of free homes. Dr. Brackett 
believes that institutions for temporary care until children can be placed 
are not necessary. For good placing and for boarding-out to work 
successfully until they can be placed in free homes, there must be enough 
skilled visitors to supervise thoroughly their care and investigate homes 
carefully before they are placed. 

New Jersey and Pennsylvania do not have as unified a system as 
Massachusetts. New Jersey handles the problem through her State 
Board of Children’s Guardians, and Pennsylvania by arrangement with 
the private Pennsylvania Children’s Aid Society. Only in Massa- 
chusetts is the system as good as or better than the state public school 
with its placing agents and close supervision, such as is found in 
Michigan and Minnesota. 

The tendency of child welfare experts in recent years has been to 
emphasize the importance of placing children in homes either at board 
or in free homes. The practice of indenturing children in free homes 
on contract, which survived in some states even in the State public 
schools from an earlier time, even though the contract has in it a clause 
providing for the taking away of the child by the placing organization 
if the latter thinks that the child is not being given a fair chance, is 
condemned.? 


EVALUATION OF THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS 


The efficiency of the state home and school for dependent children 
rests upon the personnel of the institution, the adequacy of the force it 
employs to place and supervise the children and the alertness of the state 
board which controls it. In the states in which this plan has had its 
greatest success these conditions have been measurably fulfilled. The 
state home and school has distinct advantages if it is properly sup- 
ported and efficiently manned. The funds are more likely to be adequate 
than for private institutions. With a wise board it is possible for super- 

* Brackett, “Tendencies in the Care of Destitute and Neglected Children in 
Massachusetts,” Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 
igi! 


p. 96. 
7C iidven Indentured by the Wisconsin State Public School, Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 150, Washington, 1925. 
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vision to be closer and more directly under the control of the state board. 
Properly conducted it is not subject to the objections almost inevitable 
in subsidized private institutions. In our best states the state institution 
shows a better record than the best county homes from which children 
are placed in families. Its only successful competitor in the public 
field is the Massachusetts system for placing dependent children directly 
in homes from families with whom they are put to board until they can 
be placed. In Massachusetts the placing agents are under the direct 
control of a very efficient state board of charities. 

In actual practice the state institutions for dependent children suffer 
from inadequacy of funds and too few persons to place the children, 
so that large numbers of them collect in the institution instead of being 
placed in normal homes. Moreover, in states which have not adequate 
provision for feeble-minded and physically disabled children, the state 
school and home is likely to be a harbor for these unfortunates. It is 
the only place to which such children can be sent and since they are very 
difficult to place they remain while the normal children flow through 
the institution to homes. The difficulty, of course, calls for the care of 
these defective and disabled children either in a separate plant or in 
different institutions. 

On the other hand, the best private child-placing institutions have set 
a splendid example. As in private charity organization societies the 
standard of good work has been set, so in the best of our private child- 
placing agencies, standards and technique have been worked out which 
must be followed if the care of dependent children is to be successful. 

The White House Conference on Dependent Children. A great 
impetus was given to the care of dependent children by a conference 
called by President Roosevelt in 1909 at the White House in Wash- 
ington. In this conference the best experience of the nation was cen- 
tered upon this problem. Its conclusions have had wide attention. It 
set standards which have had a decided influence on the work for 
dependent children. A summary of its conclusions will indicate their 
fundamental nature: (1) Since the home is the highest and finest 
product of civilization, the child should not be deprived of a home, 
except temporarily. Except for unusual reasons the home should not 
be broken up for poverty, but only for inefficiency and immorality. 
Children should be kept with their own mothers, except when the 
latter are unfitted to give them proper care. Mothers should be given 
help in accordance with the relief policies of the community in which 
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they live, but preferably from private rather than public sources. (2) 
Preventive work rather than curative should be the constant aim of 
society. Legislation is urged to prevent dependency, and cooperation 
between agencies in preventive work is suggested. (3) Home rather 
than institutional care is advocated. “The carefully selected foster 
home is for the normal child the best substitute for the natural home. 
Such homes should be selected by a most careful process of investiga- 
tion, carried on by skilled agents, through personal investigation, and 
with due regard to the religious faith of the child.” Adequate visitation 
must follow. (4) For the institutions for temporary care of children 
until placed out and for those who cannot be placed in homes, the cot- 
tage system approximatmg family life for the child is advocated. (5) 
Caring for dependent children should be restricted to those organiza- 
tions which have incorporated in a state. (6) State inspection is neces- 
sary if the state is to do its duty by its wards, no matter whether the 
child be cared for by a private or public organization. This inspection 
must be by trained agents. (7) The education of dependent children 
should be supervised by a state agency to make sure that dependent 
children receive as good educational advantages as other children. 
(8) Every child-caring agency should keep careful and accurate records 
of the child’s parents and its near relatives. Each year the circumstances 
of those children whose parents have not given up their legal guardian- 
ship should be ascertained and recorded. The results of an investigation 
of the condition of each child should be carefully kept. Only on the 
basis of records resulting from careful and frequent investigation of all 
the facts bearing upon the welfare of the child and the circumstances 
of those legally responsible for the care of the child can proper care 
be given these wards. (9g) Careful medical examinations of the children 
should be made often enough that any defects may be corrected. Suit- 
able instruction in health and hygiene should be given them. (10) Re- 
strictive legislation by states to prevent the bringing in of dependent 
children from other states is deprecated. (11) A national voluntary 
organization interested in child-helping is desirable, to standardize 
methods of caring for children and to assist in securing the passage 
of proper legislation in each state. (12) The conference urged the 
establishment of the Federal Children’s Bureau.? 

These standards have helped educate those dealing with the care of 
dependent children. The Federal Children’s Bureau was established and 


* Charities, Vol. XXI, pp. 987-990. 
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has been of the greatest value not only in stimulating interest in the 
care of dependent children, but also in making studies concerning the 
causes of infant mortality, of dependency and of delinquency. In the 
meantime the Child-Helping Department of the Russell Sage Foundation 
had been developed and was doing a splendid work. In 1915 a Bureau 
for the exchange of information between the various child-caring 
agencies of the United States was formed at the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction in Baltimore. Out of this developed as an 
independent organization in 1920 the Child Welfare League of America, 
which is an organization of some 68 child-helping agencies in the United 
States. The purpose of this organization is to work out standards to 
help in a program of education of societies dealing with children and 
of other agencies, and to stimulate interest in better care of dependent 
children.? 

Recent Tendencies in the Care of Dependent Children. The new 
psychology and sociology have led to quite a new emphasis in the care 
of dependent children. There can be no question that recent psychology 
has thrown a great flood of light upon the springs of human conduct 
and has led to a new approach in the care of human beings. It has 
affected education, has stimulated inquiry into the early habits of the 
child in the home, as indicated by the widespread habit clinics which 
have been established by the Commonwealth Fund, has given social 
workers a new approach to the problem of the dependent, both juvenile 
and adult. Sociology, taking advantage of this new light from psy- 
chology, has fled from the old institutional method of caring for chil- 
dren except as a temporary expedient to be done away with as soon as 
possible, has.turned away from the hit-and-miss placing of children in 
homes, and insists upon a thorough understanding of the social back- 
ground both of the child, his family, and of the family into which it is 
proposed to place him. No longer can successful work be done with 
children without taking into account these advances in knowledge. 
Consider this picture presented by a social worker who has found light 
in the new psychology. 


“But in the dependent child there is operative a set of factors not present 
at all in the non-dependent. These factors fall entirely in a mental category 
and have to do with mental states arising from the consciousness of the 
condition of dependency. They are no doubt, as well as our limited under- 
standing permits definition, emotional states arising from injury to the 


*Child Welfare League of America, Bulletin No. 2, New York, 1921. See 
also the Constitution of this league in Bulletin No. 1, New Edition, June, 1923. 
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instinctive tendency of self-regard or self-esteem as a result of the break- 
down of family integrity. The ‘family romance’ as it is aptly phrased by 
Dr. William White, is one of our most deep-seated and cherished personal 
concepts and race traditions. It cannot be torn from us without an emotional 
struggle. In his book, Mechanisms of Character Formation, Dr. White 
writes illuminatingly of the ‘family romance’ in its relation to general 
mental growth away from infantile attachment to true adulthood. But so 
far as I know no one has called attention to its peculiar application to the 
problem of the dependent child. 7 

“A discussion of the origin and the nature of the family image and its 
influence on the development of the individual human mind cannot be en- 
tered into here. But one has only to recall the mental experiences incident 
to the growing-up process to realize what an important part the assurance 
of family integrity or at least of family intactness played in shaping mental 
and social development. The family circle formed a kind of medium of 
security which gave impetus to growth and self-expression. The security 
was no doubt mostly unrecognized by the growing subject, much as a fish 
swimming always in water probably never recognizes water at all. It has a 
water consciousness only when it lies panting, flopping, stranded on the 
shore. Then comes the feeling of helplessness and of ‘difference,’ which 
perhaps is something like that experienced by the young subject when its 
family medium is swept away. At bottom there are varieties of inferiority 
feelings, but since in our cases they have a special and a common origin in 
the condition of dependency we shall term them dependency feelings or 
the dependency complex. 

“To bring about a feeling of self-approval without which no human being 
can thrive, these dependency feelings must be somehow alleviated or compen- 
sated by the child himself. Alleviation does not seem to come through 
external means except perhaps in the case of the very young child or the 
person whose mentality remains at child levels. The self-approval must be 
a mental self-approval, and to bring it about, psychological operations must 
be set going. The demand for psychological alleviation or compensation 
probably is not insistent until the subject begins to be socially conscious. 
The age varies, of course. We believe we have seen it as early as six years, 
but probably it appears commonly about nine or ten years in the individual 
of average intelligence. If the child overdoes the compensatory process, he 
is almost sure to have feelings of grudge, resentment, jealousy, malice, perse- 
cution and the like. If he underdoes the compensatory process, he is equally 
likely to have feelings of depression, inadequacy, self-pity and the like. 
To escape the distress of reality he very often resorts to the creation of 
phantasies. These mental tendencies are largely unrecognized by the sub- 
ject; in any event they are almost never interpreted, but they find outlet in 
various modes of troublesome conduct and difficult dispositional traits such 
as disobedience, stubbornness, secretiveness, sullenness, rejection of au- 
thority, unfriendliness, and other anti-social reactions or in asocial reactions 
such as inertia, lack of normal ambition, laziness, lack of interest and appli- 
cation to studies, careless and untidy personal and home habits. To be sure, 
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some of the traits mentioned may be seen more or less frequently in all 
adolescents. But in our dependent subjects they are much more exaggerated 
and persistent. They are the traits which give almost constant trouble to the 
supervisors of dependent children. They are the ones which lead foster 
mothers so frequently to report, ‘I cannot get along with ——’ and which 
consequently are the most frequent cause of change in homes. 

“It is not possible that in these mental operations by which the dependent 
child seeks to create self-esteem, to reconcile his feelings of difference and to 
assuage his consciousness of family breakdown there lies the explanation 
of the difficulty in the management of the dependent child, his frequent 
resort to misconduct, his well known irregularities of disposition and his 
frequent failure to measure up to school and home standards. 

“On this hypothesis it may be seen that in every dependent child there are 
present the genetic elements of a mental disorder based on the fact of family 
breakdown. Add to this the almost invariable factors of bad inheritance, 
for whatever that may count, the poor physical makeup, and the frequently 
inferior grade of intelligence and it is truly astonishing that a full-fledged 
psychosis does not more often develop. That it does not is due no doubt 
to the innate tendency of the human mind to assimilate its experience to 
constructive ends. That the by-products, so to speak, of this emotional 
cataclysm—for such it really must be in the inner consciousness of the child 
deprived of its family relationship—should so often give rise to irregular 
conduct and difficult dispositional traits is not in the least to be wondered 
at. The psychology of the dependent child is potentially a psychopathology, 
and as such it must be met if the dependent child is to have a fair chance 
for development into a successful citizen.” + 


What a flood of light such a picture throws upon the causes of failure 
of many dependent children and how suggestive it is to the change of 
methods which must be made! 


STANDARDS FOR THE CARE OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Out of the experience of caring for dependent children certain gen- 
eral principles have been evolved which the Children’s Bureau has 
published as the normal standards for such care. 

1. In general for all children needing special care there are certain 
fundamental rights. These are “normal home life, opportunities for 
education, recreation, vocational preparation for life, and moral, reli- 
gious, and physical development in harmony with American ideals and 
the educational and spiritual agencies by which these rights of the child 
are normally safeguarded.” ? 


*Guibord, “The Handicap of the Dependent Child,” The Survey, August 16, 
1920, p. 61 

© Manionscon Standards of Child Welfare, Children’s Bureau, Washington, 1919, 
Pp. 10. 
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2. The state has the ultimate responsibility for children who are in 
need of special care by reason of unfortunate home conditions, physical, 
or mental handicap or delinquency. While private organizations may 
undertake to discharge this responsibility of the state, they must do so 
under the supervision of that ultimate authority. 

3. In the discharge of that responsibility, the state must see to it that 
the neglected or dependent child is provided normal home life. Such a 
home demands primarily the basis of an adequate income. It must also 
furnish the proper guidance in order that the child’s personality may 
be developed to usefulness. 

4. When mothers are competent to care for their own children, the 
state must see to it that the home is not broken up merely for poverty. 
An income must be provided by the state in the absence of any other 
resource sufficient to enable the mother to maintain her children suitably 
‘n her own home, and without resorting to such outside employment 
as will deny her children proper care and oversight. 

5. A state supervisory body like a state board of control or a state 
board of charities should be charged with the responsibility for the 
regular inspection and licensing of every institution, agency, or associa- 
tion incorporated or otherwise which receives or cares for mothers with 
children or children who are dependent or without suitable parental care. 
It should have authority to revoke such licenses for cause, and to require 
reports and prescribe forms for reports. This inspection must be in 
the hands of people who are acquainted with the standards of proper 
care and are skilful in securing the adoption of such standards. 

6. When the welfare of the child demands it, he should be removed 
from his home, but only when the home cannot be made a fit place for 
the child. He should not be permanently removed from home unless 
other than conditions of poverty affect the home. If the child is re- 
moved temporarily until the home can be reconstructed, he should then 
be returned. 

7. Children who must be removed from their homes should be pro- 
vided home life as nearly normal as possible to safeguard their health 
and to insure for them the fundamental rights of childhood named 
above, except for disabled and defective children. 

8. In placing children, the following principles should be observed: 

a. In seeking a temporary foster home for a child consideration 
should be given to many circumstances, among them health, mentality, 
character, family history, reputation among neighbors, ability to furnish 
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adequate moral and spiritual training, experience, education, income, 
environment of the family, and sympathetic attitude toward the child. 
Usually they should be families of the same religion as the child’s 
parents. 

b. The child, before being placed in other than a temporary foster 
home, should be carefully examined as to his health, mentality, so far 
as possible his character, and the history of his family. Any physical 
defects and any diseases should be corrected before placing. If the 
child has congenital syphilis or has a history of mental defect in the 
family, that certainly should be made known to the foster parents. 

c. Complete records must be had of the child to understand his 
heredity and personality, and his development while under the care of 
the agency. 

d. Particular attention should be given to the careful placing of 
defective children, or those who require care adapted to their peculiar 
needs. : 

e. A complete record of each foster home should be kept giving the 
information on which approval was based, together with entries showing 
the contacts of the supervising agents with the family after placing, and 
stating the condition and care of the child. In this way special abilities 
in the families will be developed and conserved for children and if an- 
other child is later placed in the family, reinvestigation need not be so 
thorough. 

f. Supervision of the children placed out must be frequent enough 
by properly qualified and well-trained agents to make sure that the 
fundamental rights of the child are being cared for. It has been sug- 
gested that periodical physical examinations of the children so placed 
should be made. 

g. Where children are boarded out the investigation must be no less 
careful and the foster parents must be trained for their task. 

h. Transfer of the legal guardianship of the child should not be per- 
mitted without the consent of the proper state department or court of 
proper jurisdiction. 

1. In case of adoption the court should make a full inquiry into all 
the facts connected with the family and the child before awarding the 
child custody. 

g. Children should not remain in institutions for dependents any 
longer than is necessary to have them properly placed. The children 
who are there should have their rights safeguarded as far as that can 
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be done in an institution. They should be carefully studied frequently 
to ascertain whether they should return to their own homes, be placed 
out, or be transferred to institutions better suited to their needs. So 
long as they are in the institutions efforts should be made to see that 
as nearly a normal family life as possible is provided for them.? 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


Functions of State Board in the Care of Dependent Children. Williams, 

“State Supervision of Agencies and Institutions,” Standards of Child 

Welfare, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 60, Washington, 1919, 

P. 313. 

2. Japan’s Treatment of Dependent Children. Namaye, “Child Welfare 
Work in Japan,” Ibid., p.°321. 

3. Principles of the Care of Dependent Children. Hart, “The Conclusions 
of the White House Conference—Ten Years After,” Ibid., p. 339. 

4. The Care of Dependent Children under a County Board. Taylor, Pro- 

ceedings, National Conference of Social Work, 1920, p. 36. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1. How were destitute children cared for in early times? 

What four methods came to be used in England and early America? 

What four types of private orphan asylums existed prior to 1850? What 

new types were founded after 1851? What are some of their functions 

and results? What is the role of the day nursery? 

What has been the history in brief of public care of dependent children? 

What has been New York State’s experience with subsidized children’s 

institutions ? 

Briefly characterize the present seven systems for the care of dependent 

children. Evaluate these different systems. 

¥. In the light of the foregoing discussion, what different methods should 
have been used in the following case. Why? 

“There were seven children in the J family, all but one of whom were 
sent to Sparta. The court commitment stated that the father had deserted, 
and the mother was unable to care for the children. There were no relatives 
able to assist. The father was the son of a man spoken of as a ‘dead beat 
and a bad egg generally.’ The mother married Mr. J at the age of 17, 
much against the wishes of both families. The couple lived together more 
or less unhappily for several years, aided occasionally by relief agencies 
and their own parents. They then began associating with a ‘fast crowd,’ 
and trouble resulted. 


oe 


A mp 


*The author is indebted for the main points in the discussion above to the 
publication of the Children’s Bureau already cited. See op. cit., pp. 10-12. For 
a good statement of the contentions of the institutionalists, see Thompson, “Health 
and Happiness in an Institution,” “The Matter of Orphanages,” The Survey, 
September 15, 1925, pp. 621-625. 
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“Amos was 10 years old, and Jane was 8, when they were placed to 
gether in their first indenture home, just 12 days after their admission to 
the State school, with a childless couple considered wealthy by their neigh- 
bors. The foster parents owned a well-cared-for 80-acre farm, which the 
man worked by himself except during the rush season. They did not take 
a daily newspaper and seldom heard of the outside world. Jane was popular 
at school and made many friends, but when she had been in the home for 
1 year and 10 months she was returned to the State school on the ground 
that she was dishonest and disobedient and would not help in the house. 
Amos remained about a year longer and then ran away. He also was 
returned later to the State school. 

“Jane’s second home was with a middle-aged couple in comfortable cir- 
cumstances and with no children of their own. The child was well liked at 
school and active in sports. The foster parents hoped to send her to college. 
She did well in the home until she accidentally met her father while on a 
vacation during her second summer in the home. After this she became 
difficult to manage and wished to go to her father. The foster parents sent 
her back to the State school. She was then 14 years of age. She begged 
to be permitted to return to the indenture home, but the foster mother was 
not willing to take her. At the time of the study Jane was still at the State 
school, as her own home was not satisfactory. 

“Amos’s second home was with thrifty, hard-working people on a large 
farm. The home was neat and comfortable, but the boy was unhappy. Amos 
was popular at school, and his work was good. His teacher believed that he 
was misplaced; he was a ‘city type’ and hated farm life. There was con- 
tinued friction between the boy and his foster’s parents because he liked to 
remain in town in the evenings, and they considered that he was too young 
to do so. He ran away from this home at the age of 13, after having been 
there about three and one-half years. 

“He was found in the city and taken to a near-by farm. The family 
liked the boy, and an indenture was later arranged, but permission for the 
boy to go to this home was given before the home had been investigated. 
This third indenture was not satisfactory. The boy had to work too hard 
and was not allowed sufficient time for recreation, even though the foster 
parents were fond of Amos and proud of his school record. He ran away 
from this home after about eight months. He had been in high school but 
a short time. 

“Amos then went to the home of his maternal grandparents and was 
released to them at the request of the county judge. At that time the boy 
was a few months over 14 years of age. About a year later the judge wrote 
the school that the grandfather could not control the boy and wished to 
return him. The school was not able to take him back, and Amos was sent 
to his father, who put him in high school, where he remained until the end 
of the term. Not quite a year before the study, the boy then wished to 
return to his first indenture home to work. His former foster parents 
would not take him, and he secured work with a neighbor, Mr. E. After 
two weeks he was sent away because he had wantonly destroyed several 
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articles of furniture and had stolen 12 jars of preserves and $10 in cash 
which he spent in one evening at a carnival. 

“He then worked with another farmer for one week. During his em- 
ployer’s absence he broke into the safe and stole money, for which offense 
he was discharged. The boy then ‘bummed’ around the neighborhood and 
broke into his first foster home, stealing money and preserves. He then 
returned to the E’s home and stole $20. Mr. E had him arrested, and he was 
confined in jail for several days. 

“Amos next went to a city, where he secured work in a grocery store. 
When it was found that he was under working age, he was returned to his 
father. Mr. J outfitted the boy and sent him again to high school until spring. 
He then worked in the same store with his father until he was discovered 
stealing. Amos was then sent to his paternal grandfather in another State, 
where he worked in a store for a short time and earned about $16 a week. 
The last time the father heard from the boy he was working in a moving- 
picture theater. The superintendent of schools in the boy’s home town 
thought that much of Amos’s trouble came from lack of understanding at 
home. The boy had not been given proper clothing and felt there was 
no real place for him in the home. 

“Amos’s sister, Sarah, was 5 years old at the time of her commitment. 
Her first home must have been most unsatisfactory unless the home condi- 
tions in 1917 were very different from conditions at the time of the bureau 
agent’s visit. The foster parents were “border-line dependents’ and received 
occasional help from the county. The home was slovenly, and the three 
small children were half dressed and very dirty. The foster mother was 
barefooted, and her breath smelled of liquor. They complained that Sarah 
was rude and stubborn and refused to obey. She was returned to the State 
school at the end of two weeks. 

“Sarah’s second home was on a farm in a poor, sandy section. The foster 
parents had moved, and the only information that could be secured was 
that the child was not liked by the foster parents and was not treated as 
a member of the family. The impression of the neighbors was that the 
child had to work hard for her age. She was only 8 years old when she 
left the home after a two and one-half year indenture period. 

“Since Sarah’s return from this last home she had remained at the State 
school. A recent mental examination classified her as border-line feeble- 
minded. 

“Jean was 2 years old at the time of her commitment and was still in the 
indenture home in which she was first placed. 

“Nettie was II years old when sent to the school. She remained in her 
first indenture home for a little over two years. The reasons given for her 
return were increasing disobedience and fondness for boys, which made the 
responsibility of her care more than the foster parents wished to continue. 

“Leslie was 3 years old at the time of his admission to the State school and 
remained at the school for almost five years. He was indentured about a 
year before the study, but his home was not visited. 

“The parents of these children were divorced some time after the chil- 
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dren’s commitment, and the father remarried. His second wife was much 
younger than he. At the time of the study they had a 3-year-old child and 
lived in a comfortable five-room flat in a city. The stepmother seemed to 
be interested in her step-children and hoped to have them home as soon 
as they could afford it. Mr. J appeared to be doing well, considering his 
early background. The mother of the children was said to be living in 
Canada with a man to whom she was not married; she had a young baby.” 2 


* Children Indentured by the Wisconsin State Public School, Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 150, Washington, 1925, pp. 59-61. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


DEPENDENT CHILDREN: CHILDREN BORN OUT 
OF WEDLOCK 


HE extent of illegitimacy is indicated by a comparison of the 

. legitimate birth rates and the illegitimate birth rates per thou- 
sand of babies born. A more refined method of comparing the birth 
rates of legitimates and illegitimates is to compare them with reference 
to their ratio to a thousand women between the ages of 15 and 49. 
The following table will indicate the situation with regard to illegiti- 
macy on the latter basis just before the outbreak of the Great War.* 


Number of Births in Proportion to the Number of Women from 15 to 49 
Years. Annual Average, Infants Born Living. 


Legitimate Infants to 1,000 | Illegitimate Infants to 1,000 


Countries Married Women, Unmarried, Widowed or 
15 to 49 Years Divorced (as to 49 Years) 
Austria-Hungary 

Austria: 1908-1913 ..... 219 30 

Hungary: 1906-1915 .... 198 38 
Bosnia and Herzegovina: 

IQO7-IQI4 «1.2.2... eee 247 5 
Belgium: 1908-1913 ...... 161 12 
Bulgaria: IQIO-I9II ...... 280 4 
Denmark: 1906-1915 ...... IQI 24 
Finland: 1906-1915 ....... 230 17 
France: IQIO-IQII ........ 114 16 
Scotland: 1906-1915 ...... 202 13 
Italy: 1907-1914 ......... 226 14 
Netherlands: 1905-1914 ... 233 5 
Norway: 1907-1914 ....... 224 13 
Portugal: 1896-1905 ...... 228 28 
German Empire: 1907-1914 196 23 
Prussia: 1907-1914 ....... 204 21 





* American Journal of Anthropology, Voi. I, No. 3, July-September, 1918, pp. 
342-343. (Adapted from a table prepared by "Emma O. Lundberg in an article 
called “The Illegitimate Child and War Conditions,” based upon the Annuaire 
Internationale de Statistique, publié par l’Office Permanent de I’Institut Interna- 
tional de Statistique. Partie II. Movement de la population (Europe), pp. 54- 
56; La Haye, 1917.) 
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Legitimate Infants to 1,000 | Illegitimate Infants to 1,000 


Countries Married Women, nmarried, Widowed or 
1s to 49 Years Divorced (15 to 49 Years) 
Bavaria: 1907-1914 ...... 214 31 
Saxony: 1907-I9QI4 ....... 153 36 
Wurtemberg: 1907-1914 .. 211 21 
Great Britain 
England and Wales: 1906- 
1916 dG seats ooeneacan 17I 7 
Ireland: 1909-1912 ..... 250 4 
Roumania: 1896-1903 ..... 223 48 
Russia in Europe: 1896- 
E807) 2cnauawscen aise. 299 17 
Serbia: 1896-1897 ........ 236 7 
Spain: 1906-1915 ........ 218 14 
Sweden: 1908-1913 ....... 196 26 
Switzerland: 1906-1915 ... 184 8 


The figures for the United States are very much less accurate than 
those for Europe because of our backwardness in birth registration. 
The following table, prepared by Mangold and Essex, indicates the 
situation in the United States just before the War: 


Illegitimacy in Various Cities and States} 


Illegitimate Births 


Year City or State Total Births 
Total atio to All Births 
IQIOs eck nscue Detroit ...... 12,662 383 3.03 per cent 
IOI 236 ciate. Milwaukee ... 12,172 303 2.48 
1910s escteeaas Cleveland ... 13,596 273 2.01 
(0b Oe area Washington, 
White .... 4,943 105 2.1 
Colored ... 2,524 557 22.1 
IQII-1913 
Average _ per |St. Louis, 
Year ciswscs White .... 14,234 555 3.9 
Colored ... 844 143 16.9 
IQ1IOs oss eee Michigan .... 66,313 1,054 1.6 
1912 seo 828 Wisconsin ... 54,493 841 1.54 
Co) ee ee RIO: ee wean 85,679 1,646 1.92 
(Excluding 
stillbirths ) 





Mrs. Bowen made a study from the records of the Court of Domestic 
Relations in Chicago for the Juvenile Protective Association of that city, 
*Kammerer, The Unmarried Mother, p. 6. 
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published in 1914, of 419 cases of mothers of illegitimate children. 
About seven-eighths of the girls were under 25 years of age. No 
comment is necessary upon the relative helplessness of women of that 
age under the circumstances. Of these girls, one-third were house- 
keepers, one-fifth factory workers, one-tenth hotel workers, one-tenth 
tailoresses, seamstresses, or milliners, and 6 per cent were laundresses. 
In other words, in over two-thirds of the cases, unless the girl changed 
her occupation, it would have been impossible for her to have kept her 
child with her and have made a living. 

Before they got into trouble, in 216 cases investigated, less than 3 
per cent received $12 a week, and 92 per cent less than $12 a week. 
The average wage among these 216 girls was $6.75. 

One hundred and sixty-three cases were studied to ascertain what 
responsibility was placed upon the man in the case for the support of 
the girl and child. In spite of the fact that the Illinois law provides 
‘hat in a case of bastardy the father can be made to pay $100 for the 
first year of the child’s life, and $50 for each of the succeeding nine 
years, amounting to $550 in all, yet out of the 163 cases studied this 
maximum payment of $550 was ordered in only seventeen cases, and 
in only twelve cases was it lived up to.” 

It is a well-known fact that the mortality rate of illegitimate children 
is two or three times that of the legitimate.2_ The following table will 


* Louise De Koven Bowen, A Study of Bastardy Cases, Chicago, 1914, pp. 10, 22. 

*“The infant mortality of illegitimate babies is three times that of legitimate.” 
Amey Eaton Watson, “The Illegitimate Family,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, May, 1918, p. 110. In 
England and Wales the birth rate of illegitimate children has shown a very 
decided decrease from 1876 when it was 14.6 per 1000 unmarried and widowed 
women of conceptive age to 7.8 per 1000 in 1907. Blue Book on Public Health 
and Social Conditions, London, 1909, p. 5. 


In 1893 there died for every legitimate child which died 


de, Prankt ure: a%:cenetoeieiesatecutewes 2.23 illegitimate children 
Ha mDure wsas.iesviesesvaewsw sas see 2.17 . ie 
Breslatt: i05.i04.4.ci.c0 de dame cud cae 1.40 . oe 
TeSIpzie” os is heel uate cesenleaseoks 1.54 ‘ 
MUneChei 3s 2 4.cee es keewat seetea tes 1.06 ™ - 
Deaths per roo births of each kind 
Year Legitimate Illegitimate 
In Germany .........sescceeeee 1903 19.3 32.7 
1904 18.6 31.4 
1905 19.4 32.6 
1906 17.5 20.4 
In: Prussia. accuses oe otad deco ged 18.4 33.7 
In Posen ...... isd usolone encataraMaveatete ae 19.7 40.0 


(Footnote continued following page.) 
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indicate the relative number of deaths in illegitimate infants and 
legitimate infants: 


Mortality Rate Among Legitimate and Illegitimate Children} 


Legitimate Illegitimate 
1 f;] 0) Ger eae 19.4 33-9 
TQOZ wcccccrcnccccesvecscccens 17.3 29.3 
1OQO3.. ecowire eats es sees es 19.3 32.7 


While the death of the illegitimate child relieves the mother of the 
burden of its support, and in many cases prevents the mother becoming 
a pauper, and so from this point of view a high illegitimate death rate 
may seem to be an offset to illegitimacy as a cause of poverty and 
pauperism, nevertheless the high mortality rate of an infant whether 
legitimate or illegitimate is a burden on community resources and a tax 
upon the hospitals and the strength of the woman that means social 
waste. Many of these children are potentially capable of developing 
into strong, efficient citizens if society gives them the proper care. The 
influence of illegitimacy in making paupers or criminals out of these 
unfortunate mothers, while not so important as some economic causes 
in the production of pauperism, bears with heavy weight upon a class 
of people who are least able to bear the burden. 

A report on a study of unmarried mothers coming to the Cincinnati 
General Hospital by Dr. Helen Thompson Wooley and Jean Weidensall, 
and reported at the National Conference of Charities and Correction 
at Pittsburgh in 1917, says: “The combined results of the two systems 
of tests lead to the conclusion that not more than 20 per cent of the 
unmarried mothers can be safely pronounced normal. Of the married 
mothers, about 50 per cent may be so considered. From 40 to 45 
per cent of the unmarried mothers are also without question so low 
grade mentally as to make life under institution care the only happy 


The situation in England is indicated by the following table: 
Deaths per tooo births of each kind 








Illegitimate Legitimate 
Brighton, 1908 ............0 eee eee 202 07 
Lester, average I90I-1904.......... 305 158 
= a 1905-1908. ......... 257 135 


*Kammerer, The Unmarried Mother, Boston, 1918, pp. 10, IT. 
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one for themselves and the most economical and the only safe arrange- 
ment for society.” * 

These facts indicate that, as a group, unmarried mothers are less 
able than girls with normal mentality under similarly hard conditions 
to make a living for themselves and their babies. 

With 32,000 white children in this country born of unmarried moth- 
ers every year,? with a public sentiment contemning the innocent child, 
and with laws which in most states place almost the entire burden of 
support and practically the entire disgrace upon the mother, we have 
a problem which demands the attention of students of society. The 
ramifications of illegitimacy are many. It flouts morals and is a factor 
in crime. Since many methers of illegitimate children are mentally 
defective, we are face to face with the proper care of defective girls.® 
Seeing that the unmarried mother is so handicapped both by her child 
and by her shame that it is difficult for her to make a living, illegitimacy 
is also a factor in dependency.* 

Lecky’s words concerning the prostitute, whom he describes as “the 
eternal priestess of humanity, blasted for the sins of the people,” and 
who, he says further, “is scorned and insulted as the vilest of her 


* Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1917, p. 204. 

* Illegitimacy as a Child-Welfare Problem, Part I, Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion No. 66, Washingtoc: 1920. See also Part II, Washington, 1921, the most 
important study thus far made in the United States. In Boston 1 out of every 
23 births and in Massachusetts 1 in 44 is illegitimate. 

* Considering together the mental condition of the parents and grandparents, 
19 per cent of the 2,178 children (in Boston) had a heritage in which there was 
known to be insanity, feeble-mindedness, or other subnormal or abnormal mental 
condition or probable feeble-mindedness, or subnormality.” Illegitimacy as a 
Child-Welfare Problem, Part II, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 75, Washing- 
ton, 1921, p. 40. 

“The best measure yet available of the burden of dependency caused by ille- 
gitimacy is that stated in the recent study of the problem in Boston. Of the 
cases handled by the child-caring and child-protecting agencies in Boston in 1914, 
13 per cent were children born out of wedlock, costing the agencies $124,000 a 
year. Ibid., p. 41. Studies of the Federal Children’s Bureau in the District 
of Columbia and in Delaware show the proportion of dependent children in 
those places who were illegitimate. The study in Delaware showed that illegit- 
imate children constituted 14 per cent of all dependent and neglected children in- 
cluded in that study. Springer, Children Deprived of Parental Care, Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 81, Washington, 1921, p. 18. In the District of Columbia 
children under the care of the Board of Children’s Guardians were 25 per cent of 
illegitimate birth. Of the children under the care of private institutions in the 
District, 8 per cent were born out of wedlock. In Massachusetts, of over 7,000 
children under the care of the Division of Child Guardianship of the Massachu- 
setts Department of Public Welfare, 23 per cent were born out of wedlock. 
Lundberg and Milburn, Child Dependency in the District of Columbia, Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 140, Washington, 1924, pp. 4, 5; see also Illegitimacy as a 
Child Welfare Problem, Part 2, p. 37, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 75, 


Washington, 1921. 
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sex,” and who is “the perpetual symbol of the degradation and sinful- 
ness of man”? might be applied, in view of the treatment accorded 
her in most civilized countries, to the unmarried mother. For in some 
cases the unmarried mother is the victim of seduction, giving her mis- 
placed affection with all the devotion of innocence, instead of a woman 
“who counterfeits with a cold heart the transports of affection and 
submits herself as the passive instrument of lust.” Perhaps she is 
the more to'be pitied because she has not abandoned herself to evil; 
she has been deceived and then abandoned by the craven partner in 
her sin. Leffingwell has well drawn the pitiful figure of this tragic 
creature in the words, “Against the background of history, too promi- 
nent to escape the observation from which it shrinks, stands a figure 
mute, mournful, indescribably sad. It is a girl, holding in her arms 
the blessing and burden of motherhood, but in whose face one finds 
no traces of maternal joy and pride. There is scarecly a great writer 
of fiction who has not somewhere introduced this figure in the shift- 
ing panorama of romance, appealing for pity to a world which never 
fails to compassionate imaginary woes; now it is Effie Deans in the 
“Heart of Midlothian”; now Fantine, resting by the roadside with 
Cosette in her arms; or Hester Prynne, pressing little Pearl against 
the scarlet letter as she listens from the Pillory to the sermon of Mr. 
Dimmesdale. Who is this woman so pitiable, yet so scorned? It is the 
mother of the illegitimate child. By forbidden paths she has attained 
the grace of maternity; but its glory for her is transfigured into a 
badge of unutterable shame.” ? : 

Not all the unmarried mothers belong to this type, however, if a 
study made in Milwaukee recently has any significance for the situation 
generally. The Milwaukee Conference on Illegitimacy made a study 
for the Federal Children’s Bureau of 362 babies born out of wedlock 
in that city. This study showed five different types of unmarried 
mothers: 

1. The young, deceived girl under 18 years of age constituted 11 
per cent. 

2. The normal girl over 18 years of age made up practically 32 per 
cent of these unmarried mothers. 

3. The subnormal and feeble-minded girl constituted about 8 per 
cent, 


*Lecky, History of European Morals, New York, 1883, Vol. II, p. 283. 
* Leffingwell, Illegttimacy and the Influence of Seasons upon Conduct, London, 
1892, pp. I, 2. 
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4. Forty-one per cent of these cases were girls with previous sex 
irregularity and other delinquencies and otherwise poor character. 

5. Another 8 per cent of them were women who were or had been 
married and were widowed, deserted, divorced, or separated from their 
husbands.” 

While our sympathies are not touched so much by those who are 
older and more experienced, our reason tells us that the children of 
these women no less than of the younger women must be cared for. 
Moreover, the problem is not only for sympathy so much as for in- 
telligent concern for the rehabilitation of these women and the proper 
care of these children. Uninstructed sympathy may reach the young 
girl seduced, who has “loved not too wisely but too well.” It requires 
a wise social sense to deal properly with the older offender, especially 
one who has been in trouble before. She, however, is the one whose 
problem must be solved. She is the one who will be only too glad to 
torsake her child to go out and repeat her error. No less important, 
therefore, than the unmarried mother who has been deceived is she 
who has become the mother of a child after numerous experiences, 
and whose character has long been lost to innocence. She must be 
properly treated, else her mistake will be continued with serious dam- 
age to society. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE TREATMENT OF THE 
ILLEGITIMATE CHILD 


In early society the treatment of the illegitimate child and its mother 
was both better and worse than in modern society. Even though the 
child was not malformed or a hybrid, in some savage societies it was 
more likely to be killed than legitimate children. Half-white children in 
Australia are killed. On some islands of the Solomon group illegiti- 
mate children are killed. In Samoa the unmarried practise abortion.” 
The Kabyles kill all illegitimate, incestuous and adulterine children. 
The mother who would spare such a child suffers death. For the 
illegitimate, infanticide seems to have been quite the usual thing. Sum- 
ner thinks that infanticide has flourished or vanished according to the 

*Drury, “The Unmarried Mother and Her Child,” Proceedings, Wisconsin 
State Conference of Social Work, 1918, Madison, 1919, pp. 61-68. The study 
published by the Federal Children’s Bureau on Illegitimacy as a Child-Welfare 
Problem, Part II, Bureau Publication No. 75, Washington, 1921, indicates much 
the same conditions in Boston—19 per cent had had illegitimate children before, 
and 13 per cent since the study. 


* Sumner, Folkways, Boston, 1907, pp. 316, 317. 
*Jboid., p. 318. 
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severity of treatment given to mothers of illegitimate children... When 
infanticide was condemned by public sentiment, abandonment of ille- 
gitimate infants increased. The emphasis of the Church upon the 
religious condemnation of infanticide and its rather early provision 
for foundlings gave added impetus to the abandonment of fatherless 
children. 

Institutions for the care of abandoned infants and orphans were 
established very early in the Christian era, but it is uncertain whether 
exposed children were admitted.2, Even before the advent of institu- 
tions for foundlings, however, they were cared for by the Church.® 
Foundling institutions are not found before the sixth century. In 
the late Middle Ages they are found scattered all over Western Europe 
in the large cities, following the decree of the second Council of 
Nicea, A. D. 787, that one such institution should be established in 
every city.° The first of these seem to have been established at Milan 
in the very year of the Council (787). We know of one at Mont- 
pellier in 1070, at Rome in 1212, at Paris in 1362 and at Venice in 
1380. From that time on mention is made of the existence of such 
institutions in many other cities. 

The invention of a special form of receiving apparatus known as 
the tour must have occurred at the close of the eleventh century for 
we find it established at Rome in a hospital built by Pope Innocent III 
before 1200. This institution soon afterwards is found in Italy, Spain 
and Portugal. It originally was a basket placed at the door in which 
a child could be placed by the person who brought it, and from which 
it was taken into the institution to be cared for. No questions were 
asked. Apparently its invention was inspired by the hope that thus 
the prevalent infanticide could be diminished. It was introduced off- 
cially into France and Belgium in 1811, but was eliminated in Belgium 
in 1860 and in France in 1862 because of its influence in promoting 
illegitimacy, and the high death rate of infants in the institutions in 
which they were kept.® 

Modern Foundling Asylums. What may be described as the 
first foundling asylum along modern lines was established by St. Vin- 
cent de Paul at Paris in 1638. However, from 1452 to 1789 in France 


* Op. cit., p. 320. 

*Lecky, History of European Morals, New York, 1883, Vol. II, p. 32. 

*Moeller, History of the Christian Church, Vol. I, p. 482. 

“Lundberg and Lenroot, Illegitimacy as a Child-Welfare Problem, Part I, 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 66, Washington, 1920, p. 43. 

° Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia, Vol. V, p. 147. 

* Lundberg and Lenroot, op. cit. p. 48. 
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the law imposed on the seigneurs de haute justice the duty of caring 
for all children found deserted in their territories. At the Revolution 
among the first constitutions were provisions that the state should 
undertake the support of foundlings as a duty. Under that régime for 
a time premiums were given to the mothers of illegitimate children, 
whom the Revolutionsists called enfants de la patrie. 

Under the laws establishing L’Assistance Publique, initiated by a 
decree of January, 1811, and amended by many other laws passed 
since, foundlings are among the enfants assistés. They are placed in a 
departmental asylum for a short time from which they are placed out 
in country districts, usually apprenticed to a peasant until their major- 
ity, and are under the guardianship of the administrative commis- 
sioners of the department. The state pays the whole cost of inspec- 
tion and supervision. Often unmarried mothers are given “outdoor” 
relief for the care of the child temporarily to prevent desertion. These 
and other expenses of the care of the children are borne two-fifths by 
the state, two-fifths by the department concerned and one-fifth by 
the commune. In Italy the old type of foundling asylums still flour- 
ishes. 

In Austria, where as in most other European countries they were 
established under private auspices, they were given legal status by 
Emperor Joseph II in 1781. In 1818 they were declared to be state 
institutions and were supported by the state until 1860 when they were 
handed over to provincial committees and were made to depend on 
provincial funds. Connected with these were asylums for mothers of 
the children. The mother might enter free with her child if she is will- 
ing to serve as nurse or midwife for four months, or if she got a 
statement from the “poor-father” of the district testifying that she 
was unable to pay. If able she paid for the child’s care. At the age 
of two months the child was placed out for 6 or 10 years in respectable 
homes in the neighborhood and looked after by the authorities. 

In Germany, while foundling asylums were established quite early, 
they have long since been abolished. Instead, foundlings are cared 
for by being placed directly by the local authorities at board or placed 
in institutions designed for the care of dependent children. 

In the United States institutions to take care of foundlings arose 
about the middle of the last century. In 1864 a temporary home for 
deserted children was founded in Boston. Out of this developed the 
Massachusetts Infant Asylum, chartered in 1867. While the death 
rate of infants in almshouses in that state had been as high as 85 per 
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cent, the rate in this institution was reduced to 19 per cent. In 1869 
in New York City was established a foundling asylum. In 1871 Chi- 
cago’s Foundling Asylum was established. Soon similar institutions 
sprang up in many other places as a result of the effort to get children, 
mostly foundlings, out of the poorhouses. In many cases such chil- 
dren were taken care of by orphans’ asylums, chiefly under private 
auspices. 

Methods of Caring for Illegitimate Children Growing out of the 
Failure of Foundling Asylums. The motives which led to the es- 
tablishment of foundling asylums were various. Among them was 
the motive of training them in the religion of the organization which 
built and conducted the institution. Perhaps wider in its appeal was 
that of rescuing the children from the debasing influence of the alms- 
house. A third motive was the hope that in a special institution for 
children the appalling almshouse death rate among infants would be 
lessened. 

While some of these hopes were realized in the foundling asylum, 
others have been doomed to disappointment, while new problems have 
risen in such institutions. The institution does succeed in training chil- 
dren in the religion of the institution, so that some religious organiza- 
tions, intent upon the eternal salvation of the child’s soul, have been 
slow to recognize the importance of the defects of the institution for 
these children. While foundling asylums in some cases have succeeded 
in reducing the appalling death rate of infants therein, other methods 
have succeeded better.1 Recent investigations have shown that in spite 
of all efforts to save the lives of infants in such asylums, they die 
at a rate which condemns the institution. Commissioner Strong found 
that in such institutions in New York as late as 1916, while the death 
rate for infants under two years of age in the state at large was 87.4 
per thousand, for 11 institutions in the state the rate was 422.5, or 
five times as great.’ 

Moreover, in such institutions, especially such as are paid for their 
services at so much per child out of public funds, the sanitary condi- 
tions are often bad, the education of the older children is neglected, 
and they miss that training in useful knowledge which should enable 
them to succeed in life. How can a child which grows up in an insti- 
tution where everything is provided for it, with no personal responsi- 


*In some institutions for foundlings the death rate has risen as high as 96.7 
per cent. For details see Henderson, Dependents, Defectives and Delinquents, 
Boston, 1901, pp. 105, 371. ; 

"Report of Charles H. Strong to Governor Whitman, Albany, 1916, p. 120. 
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bility for learning to do things which every child in a home learns to 
do, and which have such a decided influence in developing initiative 
and judgment in the conduct of life, compete successfully with the 
child which is brought up in a normal home where it is taught to 
take its share in the orderly and successful conduct of the home? 

As a result of the observation of the effects of the old kind of insti- 
tution life upon children of this kind, various new methods have been 
devised better to care for this unfortunate class. 

A number of the older institutions have transformed themselves 
with new methods which simulate the conditions of a normal home. 
Thus, Dr. Reeder made over the New York Orphanage at Hastings- 
on-Hudson into an almost .ideal institution. It is not in the crowded 
city, but out in the country. It is not a pile of buildings of the older 
institution type, but an assembly of cottages around which are flower 
beds, gardens, chicken yards, animals under the children’s care as in 
a home. In each cottage there are children of all ages, few enough in 
numbers so that the house-father and -mother may give them that 
individual attention so necessary if children are to develop as they 
should. The children have each his responsibility for a due share in 
the work of the institution. He has his pets; he earns money and 
spends it. The institution is his home in a real sense. The buildings 
are so built that each child has plenty of air and sunshine. Every 
attention is given to his health and development. The school is a real 
school, and is supplemented in the training of the child by careful atten- 
tion to his mental and moral growth 1n every activity of his life there.? 
Yet Dr. Reeder says the institution for the normal child is a poor 
substitute for a normal home.’ 

This is one of a number of institutions for the care of children, 
among them foundlings, which have changed themselves to approxi- 
mate the conditions in the normal home. There seems to be a need 
for institutions for foundlings and other children, although Massa- 
chusetts appears to have got beyond any such need, as we have just 
seen. 

With the development of modern methods of caring for children 
described in the previous chapter naturally illegitimate children shared 
in the benefits. In some cases such children are placed out by private 

*Reeder, How Two Hundred Children Live and Learn. (For a brief descrip- 
tion of the principles at the basis of his institution see Reeder, “Study of the 


Child from the Institutional Standpoint,” Proceedings, National Conference of 


Charities and Correction, 1907, pp. 265-273.) 
* Reeder, “Our Orphaned Asylums,” The Survey, June 1, 1925, p. 283. 
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societies placing children in homes; in other states where public author- 
ities place out children the child born out of wedlock is placed out 
just as other destitute children; in Massachusetts they are boarded 
out or placed out in free homes along with other children, under super- 
vision of the Board of State Charities. 

In 1873 there was established in Boston and six years later in Phila- 
delphia and still later in New York the plan of placing both mother 
and child in homes in the country usually at service, but sometimes 
at board. The Boston institution was known as The Society for Help- 
ing Destitute Mothers and Infants. It placed both married mothers 
left destitute with small children and mothers with illegitimate chil- 
dren in these ways. This organization grew up to care for children 
‘without separating them from their mothers. From November I, 1915, 
to October 31, 1916, 310 cases were assisted, of which 246 were un- 
married mothers and their children.1 In Philadelphia this plan of 
caring for unmarried mothers and their infants was adopted by the 
Children’s Aid Society. Later it was extended to Buffalo, Chicago, 
New York, and other parts of the country by different kinds of 
societies dealing with this problem.? 

Illegitimate children have shared with other children the benefits of 
state supervision of the agencies placing them in homes or caring for 
them in institutions. 

Growing out of the experience with foundling homes and general 
hospitals, maternity homes, and similar organizations have developed 
agencies which give expectant mothers advice and care and provide 
for the after-care of mother and child. It has been discovered that 
mother and child must be kept together when possible for several 
months in order that the child may have a chance at life. By after- 
care mother and child can also have the benefit of careful supervision 
as to health, while the mother can be trained to care properly for the 
health of herself and her infant. 

Outstanding examples in this country of such institutions for un- 
married mothers are the Florence Crittenton Missions and the Salva- 
tion Army Maternity Homes. 

In England of late special attention has been given to the care and 
training of mothers before and after confinement and hostels have 
been founded where they may board and leave their babies, going daily 


*Report of the Society for Helping Destitute Mothers and Infants, 1915-16, 
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to work, but caring for their infants at night. The National Council 
for the unmarried mother and her child is backing the movement.’ 

In France L’Assistance Publique gives assistance to unmarried 
mothers until the children are 3 years old, requiring the mothers to 
nurse their children if they are able to do so. The Department of 
the Seine is also giving a premium for breast feeding amounting to 
200 francs a year. Payment is made through women visitors of 
L’ Assistance Publique. To those who do not nurse their infants but 
who attend regularly the infant consultations a bonus is paid when 
the child is a year old.’ 

As a result of the War, Italy, the country where foundling asylums 
have been less changed than in most of the countries of Europe, has 
at last awakened to the importance of protecting infants, including 
illegitimate children. The Sub-Committee on Health of the Italian 
Commission for the Study of Measures Necessary for the Period of 
““ransition from War to Peace, urged that the country make per- 
manent the temporary measures brought about by the War and take 
new measures for the purpose of making secure the lives of the 
mothers and children of Italy. It urges the abolition of the old classi- 
fications of abandoned, mistreated, natural, legitimate, illegitimate, 
adulterine children and mothers. It urges the enactment of a law 
on inquiry into paternity. Its recommendations also include the refor- 
mation of foundling asylums and the enactment of a law requiring that 
these asylums insist that all mothers, married and unmarried, nurse 
their own children for one year unless they are absolutely unable to 
do so. It suggests the payment of a monthly allowance by the found- 
ling asylums to the mothers or their maintenance with their children 
in the asylums. In the latter case the asylums are to be called “mothers’ 
asylums.” It advocates also the abolition of the turn-cradles and all 
similar methods of easy admission of foundlings to the institutions. 

Home visiting to follow up the registration of births and to give 
assistance to the mother and infant is practised in some of the cities 
of the United States, chiefly under private auspices. In England the 
same practice exists in the cities which have adopted the notification 
of births act. 

In three states, Maryland, Minnesota, and North Carolina, the sep- 
aration of mother and child within six months of birth except by 

*Colbourne, “For Unmarried Mothers Abroad,” The Survey, October 15, 1923, 
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consent of the authorities who are charged with the care of the health 
of the mother and child, is forbidden. In Maryland and North Caro- 
lina, however, there is no provision for the support of the mother. 

Public supervision and care of the unmarried woman, even before 
she becomes a mother and after the birth of her child for some time, 
has been provided in Norway and Sweden. In Germany and Austria 
during the War such care was given and since the War a beginning 
has been made in such care in France and Italy. In the United States 
state supervision and care of unmarried mothers and their infants is 
not provided for except in Massachusetts and Minnesota. The ille- 
gitimate children elsewhere are not cared for by public authorities 
except as they are included among children who are placed out after 
separation from their mother. Only Minnesota and Massachusetts 
undertake the supervision of unmarried mothers and their children.* 

Thus some progress is being made in the handling of this age-long 
and difficult problem. With the progress of knowledge and the growth 
of social experience, instinctive and sympathetic methods of dealing 
with the unmarried mother and her innocent child are yielding gradu- 
ally to rational methods. When society once reaches the place where 
consideration for the social welfare rather than tradition, dogmatic, 
and impulsive considerations weigh in social judgments and inspire 
the laws dealing with this difficult problem, greater emphasis will be 
given to prevention rather than brutal repression, and for retribution 
there will be substituted curative and preventive measures. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE CARE OF ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN 


The experience of ages has brought to light certain fundamental 
principles necessary to deal successfully with the unmarried mother 
and her child. 

Registration of All Births. No complete picture of the problem 
of illegitimacy can be obtained until we have fairly complete regis- 
tration of births. In Germany, where most detailed study of the prob- 
lem has been made, complete birth registration has been practised for 
years in the interest of military service. In France and Norway studies 
have been made because of special interest in the problem. 

Furthermore, proper care of the child and its mother is impossible 
without birth registration. Minnesota has made the registration of all 


_* Tllegitimacy as a Child-Welfare Problem. Part L Children’s Bureau Publica- 
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births compulsory, largely for the purpose of discovering the child 
born out of wedlock. Only in that way can the State Board of Con- 
trol, upon which devolves the duty of seeing that the child has the 
“nearest possible approximation to the care, support and education 
that he would be entitled to if born of lawful marriage,” begin to 
discharge its responsibility. Moreover, the law in that state requires 
that any maternity hospital, or infants’ home, or other public or pri- 
vate hospital use due diligence to ascertain whether a woman who has 
come to the institution for care before confinement will give birth to 
an illegitimate child, and if so to report that fact to the State Board 
of Control so that the Board “may offer its aid and protection in 
such ways as are found wise and expedient to the unmarried woman 
approaching motherhood.” ? 

Proper Care of the Mother before Birth of Child. The shame of 
the mother makes such care difficult, but not impossible. With proper 
»rovision for pre-natal care of mothers, and good publicity concern- 
ing the importance of advice before confinement, it will be much less 
difficult than now to get girls to attend clinics and hospitals. Often 
now they go to a physician or some “doctor” who has a reputation 
for abortion in order to get rid of the unborn child. It is probable 
that part of the unusually high death rate of illegitimate infants is 
due to the lack of proper care of the mother before confinement. 

In Minnesota and Norway provision is made for the notification— 
in Norway by the physician or midwife consulted, and in Minnesota 
by any hospital to which the woman comes for care or advice—of 
the pregnancy of an unmarried woman, and report on the birth of 
an illegitimate child to proper authority. 

In Massachusetts the State Infirmary receives unmarried women 
who are about to become mothers for confinement. On their discharge 
the State Department has administrative control of such mothers 
and their children. It carries on follow-up work on the cases of 
mothers and babes leaving the institution. Of 81 children born at 
the Infirmary during the year, 59 were illegitimate. During the year 
1918, 307 cases of this kind were under care by the Department. At the 
close of the year 129 girls were at service with their babies. A large 
proportion of these cases are feeble-minded. Yet a study of 50 of 
these girls who have been under care from 3 to 5 years shows that 47 of 
them support themselves in spite of their mental defect and that 44 of 
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them provided partial or full support for their infants as well. All but 
one of these had the babies with them for at least a year, with the result 
that their maternal affection was given a chance to deveiop. Thirty-four 
of the group have done well. Other agencies getting mothers with 
illegitimate children turn over their cases to the Department. Hence, 
the social service work of the Department for this class of mothers is 
broadening constantly. 

Furthermore, the Department undertakes to place the illegitimate 
children as it does any destitute children, giving them the same super- 
vision through social service visitors as it gives to any of the minor 
wards of the State." 

The work of the two states of Minnesota and Massachusetts de- 
serves earnest study and indicates a tendency which is full of promise. 
Until some better plan can be devised, these plans offer the best hope 
from the standpoint of the discharge of the state’s responsibility for 
illegitimate children. 

Mother and Child Must Be Kept Together for a Time. Quite 
generally the practice is to separate the child from its mother at a 
very early date after birth. In the study made in Milwaukee in 1916- 
1917, of 362 cases 55 per cent of the infants were separated from 
their mothers, 70 per cent of these before they were a month old, and 
85 per cent before they were 3 months old. Is it any wonder that 1 in 
every 6 of them die? Only 3 per cent of these mothers were unable 
physically to care for their babies. 

In the course of the investigation the reasons alleged for separating 
mother and babe varied. In Io per cent of the cases in which they 
were separated it was alleged that the mothers were too young; 7 per 
cent were feeble-minded; 27 per cent were said to be morally unfit; 
23 per cent were said to be financially unable to keep their babies. 
Yet, in every one of these cases, except those physically unable to 
nurse the child, there was no excuse in social policy for the separa- 
tion. Since the death rate for artificially fed infants is three and a 
half times that of breast fed babies, it was inexcusable that there 
should not be provision so these women could have been kept with 
their babies for at least the first six months.” 

Moreover, the best way to develop that sense of responsibility that 


*Fortieth Annual Report of the State Board of Charity of Massachusetts, 1918, 
Boston, 1919, bP. 119-133. 
*Drury, “The Unmarried Mother and Her Child,” Proceedings, Wisconsin 
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many of these women lack, and which is necessary if they are to be 
reclaimed, is to keep with them the child. Our foolish concern for 
the reputation of the girl and her family blinds us to the necessity 
of considering first the welfare of the child, and then the develop- 
ment of moral responsibility in the mother. Experience has shown 
that by proper effort most of the women who have parents can return 
with the child to the home of the parents. When they have no home 
it is possible to get them a place where mother and child can live 
while she earns their living. Where that is impossible, the mother 
capable of rearing her child could be boarded with it until she can 
get a place at work with her child, or until the child can be safely 
separated from her and properly placed in a good home. 

Placement of Mother and Child. It is highly desirable that 
mother and child in all cases where the mother is a fit person to have 
charge of her child, and where both are physically sound, should be 
placed in a position where the mother can earn her way and support 
her infant. The testimony of most agencies which have had experience 
with these cases shows that to relieve the mother of her responsibility 
for her child, not only breaks the chief bond by which she may be 
saved from a repetition of her mistake, but produces on the minds of 
others a conviction that the mother of an illegitimate child can easily 
shake off her responsibility. Moreover, it confirms the current opinion 
that the chief concern of society should be for the reputation of the 
woman rather than for the development of her character. Further- 
more, it substitutes tenderness for the families concerned for consid- 
eration for the welfare of the innocent child and the moral develop- 
ment of the mother. 

While such placement is difficult, it is not impossible, as the expe- 
rience of the Boston Society for the Care of Destitute Mothers and 
Infants, and of the Massachusetts State Board of Charity shows. It 
should be less difficult than ever before to place such mothers now 
that the servant problem is so acute.’ 

Establishment of Paternity. The laws of most of our states 
on the establishment of paternity in illegitimacy cases is a travesty 
on justice. In many of our states the mother herself must make the 
complaint. In some of our most advanced states anyone can make 
complaint and start action for the establishment of paternity. In two 
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of our states, Massachusetts and Minnesota, a state board is charged 
with the responsibility of seeing that paternity is established if possible. 

While the establishment of paternity is often a difficult matter, in 
a progressive state like Minnesota “the State Board of Control is 
counsel for the child and has something to say as to whether or not 
that child shall have a legally responsible parent . . . and not leave it 
to the schemes and machinations of attorneys and the families of the 
persons who are involved.” ? 

In Minnesota if ever a man has admitted paternity or is adjudged 
to be the father of the child he is thenceforth subject to all the obliga- 
tions for the care and maintenance and education of the child and to 
all the penalties for failure to do the same which may be imposed 
under the laws of the State upon fathers of legitimate children of like 
age and capacity. If he fails to support the child he is proceeded 
against as in a criminal action and if he deserts the child or leaves 
the State he is guilty of a felony and can be brought back on a process 
of extradition.2, We shall never make much progress until we have 
made every effort to place responsibility upon the father as well as 
upon the mother of the illegitimate child. 

Legitimation. Norway has led the world in its provision for 
the legitimation of children born out of wedlock. It gives the child 
born out of wedlock the same right of inheritance from the father 
after paternity has been established as a child of legitimate birth. It 
is entitled to the father’s as well as to the mother’s family name. 

Sweden’s law is less advanced from the standpoint of the welfare 
of the child than Norway’s. It gives no right of inheritance from the 
father except in the case of “betrothal children.” It does, however, 
place the responsibility for support on both parents. 

In the United States in most states legislation on the legitimation 
of children provides only for the legitimation by the subsequent mar- 
riage of their parents, or in some cases if the man who marries the 
mother adopts the child. North Dakota is an exception.‘ 

Public Responsibility for the Care and Education of the Child. 
The illegitimate child, as every other child handicapped by birth or 

* Hodson, “Securing a Children’s Code for Minnesota,” Proceedings, Wisconsin 
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later circumstances, is a ward of the state. The state should stand 
in place of the parent in tre interests of the child. In Minnesota the 
Board of Control acts as the agent of the state in the discharge of 
this responsibility. In Norway and Sweden the state provides for the 
care and upbringing of such unfortunate children. The state cannot 
properly neglect this important duty.’ 

Supervision of Unmarried Women and Children. States can- 
not discharge their social responsibilities and neglect to supervise un- 
married mothers and their children. The practice of Massachusetts 
and Minnesota should be adopted throughout the country. A sufficient 
force of inspectors should be employed to give proper attention to 
these women and their children in the interests of society as well as 
the welfare of these wards of the state. 

Massachusetts and Minnesota are doing the most careful and con- 
structive work in this country in caring for illegitimate children and 
their mothers. Not only do they supervise the private institutions 
which care for these people, but the state board or department having 
charge of these cases do a remarkable piece of work.? 

Disposition of Children of Mothers Unfit to Care for Their In- 
fants. The children born out of wedlock to those mothers who are 
physically unable to nurse their babies will generally have to be dis- 
posed of in some other way. If possible, it should be kept with its 
mother, allowing her to care for it, and either artificially feed it or 
provide a wet nurse. 

If the mother is unfit morally to have the care of her child, nothing 
else can be done in the interests of the child than to have it placed 
either in a special institution or placed at board or placed out where 
it will receive home care. 

Doubtless further experience will indicate modifications of these 
principles as time goes on. By keeping clearly in mind, however, that 
the primary consideration is the welfare of the child and secondary 
the welfare of the mother both physically and morally, progress can 
be made in the solution of this difficult and important problem. 

The Federal Children’s Bureau has suggested the following points 


*A uniform illegitimacy law has been agitated recently. See Freund, “A Uni- 
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to be observed in a program for the care of children born out of 
wedlock : 

1. Complete investigation of family history and circumstances. 

2. The study of the child’s physical and mental condition and char- 
acteristics. 

3. The placing of the child in a properly qualified family home or, 
if his condition requires, in an institution suited to his needs. 

4. Careful supervision of the child’s health, education, and moral 
and spiritual development. 

5. Complete records of the child’s history, and of his development 
and progress while under care. 

6. Vocational training for the child and helpful supervision while 
he is becoming self-supporting. 

7. Particular consideration of the needs of children handicapped by 
defective heredity. 

8. Cooperation between agencies and the fullest utilization of the 
resources of the community.! | 


PREVENTION OF ILLEGITIMACY 


Constructive and preventive measures should be put into operation 
as well as wise measures to deal with children born out of wedlock 
and to redeem their mothers to a normal life. The Children’s Bureau 
has suggested the following points in such a program: 

1. Improvement of industrial and economic conditions, resulting 
in better standards of living. 

2. Raising the level of general education, and providing for all 
children opportunities for moral and spiritual development, including 
training in standards of morality and conduct. 

3. Provision of opportunity for wholesome recreation, properly 
safeguarded, and supervision of commercialized amusements. 

4. Removal of degrading community influences. 

S. Adequate provision for the diagnosis and care of the mentally 
subnormal, including institutional provision for the feeble-minded and 
the defective delinquent in need of such care, and special training and 
supervision in the community. 

6. Special protection for young people of both sexes who are sur- 
rounded by dangerous influences or who show tendencies toward 
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wrongdoing; improved standards of case work with families and 
children, with special reference to the detection and removal of the 
influences that menace the welfare of children. 


7. Assisting and safeguarding mothers of children born out of wed- 


lock, to the end that they may gain a position of independence and 
self-respect in the community and that they may not repeat their 
unfortunate experiences.’ 


& 


NAN PY 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


. Illegitimacy in the National Capital. Ottenberg, “Fatherless Children of 


the National Capital,” The Survey, January 30, 1915, p. 459. 

The War and Illegitimacy. Lundberg, “The Illegitimate Child and War 
Conditions,” American Journal of Anthropology, Vol. I, No. 3, July- 
September, 1918. | 

A Comparative Study of the Laws Concerning Illegitimacy. Freund, 
Illegitimacy Laws of the United States and Certain Foreign Countries, 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 42. 

Prevention of Illegitimacy. Watson, Proceedings, National Conference 
of Social Work, 1918, p. 102. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


. From the material in the text give what you consider is the best estimate 


of the amount of dependency in children due to illegitimacy. 


. Trace the development of the treatment of the illegitimate child from 


early times through the foundling asylums. 


. What motives led to the establishment of foundling asylums? 


What methods of care grew out of the failure of these institutions ? 
What principles should regulate the care of illegitimate children? 
What preventive measures for illegitimacy should be put in operation? 
“It’s this nosing into other people’s business that I don’t like,’ said the 
Prospective Donor. ‘The institution I’d like to support would be one 
that asked no questions—whose right hand was a stranger to the left— 
that’s my opinion. Perhaps it would be a place where an unmarried 
mother could go and leave her baby unquestioned and start life over, 
forgetting the horrible past.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ admitted the Social Worker, ‘the family welfare worker 
doesn’t see it that way so I guess I’d better not keep you waiting.’ 

“ ‘Hold on now,’ said the P. D. ‘Just tell me why your Society doesn’t 
and if I could see it their way—well—I know $500 that the Income Tax 
will never see. But, by Jove, I’ve got to be convinced—that’s what.’ 


1Ilegitimacy as a Child-Welfare Problem, Part II, Children’s Bureau Publi- 
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“‘All right,’ said the Social Worker, sitting down beside the mahogany 
office desk, ‘T’ll try to show you by telling you two stories. 

“ ‘Bertha B. “got in trouble” at seventeen with an older man who took 
advantage of her. She ran away from home and took her week-old baby 
to a city and finally to a “no questions asked” institution for foundlings 
where a basket was always on the threshold. After placing her baby in 
the basket, Bertha stood on the corner crying bitterly. ‘Nobody cares 
what happens to you in this world,’ she sobbed to herself, ‘if I could only 
ask somebody what was right. She’s my baby—and yet—and yet——.’ 
So she stood in agony of mind and body for one hour, debating with 
herself. Then she saw the door swing in and the baby taken up—and 
the door closed. The wretched girl sat on a park bench all that night and 
finally slept from sheer exhaustion.’ 

“*The years that followed were dark. Furnished rooming houses— 
factory jobs—cheap men—and always a haunting memory of having 
turned her back on the one thing that could have been dearest to her— 
she had been a deserter and a coward. In this mood of ‘nothing matters 
now’ she drifted into bad company. Once she tried to find her baby, 
but the institution said there was no record for no name was attached and 
all the children had been adopted out. “With the exception,” they added, 
“of those who die, because when they are left motherless shortly after 
birth, it’s pretty hard to save them all,” and Bertha never knew. 

*‘ ‘So that’s that,’ said the Social Worker, sighing. 

“*Terrible, terrible, said the P. D., nervously drawing on the small 
end of a dry smoke. ‘Let’s have the silver lining quick, for an antidote!’ 

“ ‘Elizabeth H. is the silver lining story,’ said the Social Worker, ‘and 
she started on her career so exactly like Bertha that it might have been 
the identical girl. But she came with her baby to a family welfare society 
office, asking that they send the baby away for good so she could get a 
fresh start and nobody would know. The social worker told her the 
story of Bertha. Elizabeth was torn with grief. But how could she 
go back home? Everybody knew and her parents must hate her for it. 
No! The baby must go and then she’d forget and start over. And yet— 
didn't the social worker think it was an unusually pretty baby, cooing 
away there unmindful of the tragedy? They finally agreed it needed a 
week to be thought over and during the week Elizabeth should stay at 
a comfortable place at the Society’s expense. 

““Every day in that week was like an act in a drama. The social 
worker and Elizabeth became good friends and yet the young mother 
felt that each day was thwarting her plans—for the baby was getting 
such a tight hold on her heart. On Saturday the social worker went 
down to the town of X—from which Elizabeth had run away. Anger 
had given place to worry and, now, entirely to forgiveness if the girl 
would only come back to her home. In the end the social worker brought 
Elizabeth’s mother back with her and in the little back parlor the three 
generations met. When the social worker returned an hour later, the 
baby was on her grandmother’s lap and Elizabeth with shining face was 
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packing her little valise to go back home. She guessed if her mother 
was willing to stick up for her, she wasn’t afraid to see it through back 
in X—. And then—there was the baby. It would kill her now to part 
with little Betty—she was so trusting and—well, she was hers.’ 

“‘Well,’ said the P. D., ‘it just shows how little the average business 
man realizes about these problems. ‘No questions asked’ sounds good, 
but apparently it is most heartless.’ 

“‘The difference lies,’ said the Social Worker, ‘in the person who is 
doing the asking. If she is a trained social worker anxious to solve 
people’s difficulties intelligently, then her role is mostly that of a sympa- 
thetic listener. If she is the detective-minded inquisitor, then the inter- 
view turns into a grilling. But that sort of a person represents just the 
kind that have no place in social work.’ 

“IT want to give you that tax-exempt donation right now,’ said the 
P. D., fumbling for his check-book, ‘to start a fund; and I want that fund 
to go toward the salaries of those who know how to manipulate the 
question-mark intelligently and with great kindness.’ ” + 


(a) Why was careful constructive work in the latter of these two 
cases better than asking no questions and doing what seemed 
best without investigation ? 

(b) What might have been done in the first case to avoid the conse- 
quences there noted ? 

(c) From these two cases what would you say are the necessary 
qualities in a successful worker with the mothers of illegitimate 
children ? 


*Tousley, “The Selling Points of Case Work,” The Family, May, 1925, pp. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
MOTHERS’ PENSIONS 


HE stigma of ordinary charity long ago fastened itself to its 
recipients. Private charity, as in the Charity Organization Move- 
ment, has tried to overcome that handicap by emphasizing service 
rather than relief. Pity for the helpless mother left with young chil- 
dren prompted search for a method by which help could be given 
such a mother that should not carry the taint of charity. If her neces- 
sities were relieved by the public poor relief official, then she and her 
children were forever branded with the term “pauper.” Many private 
societies, while endeavoring to remove the stigma of “pauper” from 
all their cases by careful case treatment, yet felt that ordinary relief 
did not have the certainty of income which is necessary if the mother’s 
mind is to be free from the worry incident to her unfortunate position. 
As long ago as 1877 in London the importance of a steady income 
for the aged was recognized by the organization of the Tower Ham- 
lets Pensions Committee, created by a number of Charity Organization 
and Poor Law workers in East London. The application of the prin- 
ciple of pensions to mothers, however, did not occur anywhere until 
1911. While France in 1900 in connection with a system of com- 
pulsory old age insurance made provision for the death benefits to 
dependents, and while Germany in connection with a revision of its 
social insurance laws in I9QI11 inserted as an important feature a 
national system of widows’ and orphans’ pensions, the earliest specific 
statute in the United States providing for the payment of a regular 
stated allowance to mothers for the care of their own children was 
enacted by Missouri in IgIT. 

By a limitation in the law, however, it applied only to Kansas City. 
In the same year, following upon a report by a municipal commission 
on delinquent, dependent and defective children in St. Louis, Missouri 
passed a law giving authority to cities to pass an ordinance creating a 
board of children’s guardians and allowing this body to board out 
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children with their own mothers. In 1912 St. Louis passed such an 
ordinance. 

Not quite two months after the passage of the law in Missouri, 
Illinois on June 5th passed a much more comprehensive mothers’ pen- 
sion law officially known as a “funds to parents act.” This law pro- 
vided that if the parent or parents of neglected or dependent children 
were poor and unable to care properly for the child but otherwise 
were proper guardians, and that it was for the welfare of the child 
to remain at home, the court might enter an order finding such facts 
and fixing the amount of money necessary to enable the parent or 
parents to care properly for the child. This law made it the duty of 
the county board upon thé order of the court to make the payments 
to the parent or parents specified by the order until further orders 
from the court. This was the first comprehensive law passed in this 
‘ountry by any state providing for the support of children in the 
homes of their own mothers at public expense with the avowed object 
of providing primarily for the children. Moreover, this law of Illinois 
really provided the model for similar laws in other states. 

In 1912 Colorado adopted by popular referendum a “Mothers’ Com- 
pensation Act” which became operative in January, 1913. 

Indicative of the development of thought on this question about 
this time are experiments of cities in two states and of a private 
organization doing family relief work in New York City. 

For many years it had been the custom in California under the 
authority of the state constitution to allow institutions $100 a year 
for the care of dependent orphans and $75 a year for half orphans 
and abandoned children. “Under a provision of the juvenile court law 
of that state it had also been the practice to allow up to $11 a month 
for the care of children committed to institutions. Under this law, 
liberally construed, the institutions had made a practice of giving the 
amount allowed by the court to the mothers to care for the children in 
their own homes when it seemed that the child could be cared for in 
that way as well or better than in the institution. San Francisco and 
Los Angeles had followed the practice. In 1913 the state passed a 
law which authorized the payment of a subsidy, half from the state 
treasury and half from local funds, to mothers for the support of half 
orphans in their own homes. 

In Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, also without legisiative enactment 
authorizing such practice, the county board by resolution of March 26, 
1912, set aside a fund of $5,000 to be used by the juvenile court in 
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giving assistance to the families of dependent children instead of 
sending them to the County Home for Dependent Children.’ 

In December, 1912, the New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor began the experiment of pensioning certain 
mothers of dependent children. The experiment was tried out first on 
a small scale. Up to an early date in 1914, 50 such widows had been 
pensioned. The experiment was such a success that the director of 
the Department of Family Welfare of that Association in 1914 felt 
that the policy should be extended to all the widows in their care.” 

In addition to these experiments two states had passed laws in con- 
nection with their compulsory education laws not only to supply school 
books and clothing to poor children of school age, but also for the 
support of indigent children. Oklahoma passed, as early as April 10, 
1908, her “‘school scholarship” law providing for the payment to the 
widowed mother of a child of school age an amount equal to the earn- 
ings of the child, when the child’s wages are necessary for the sup- 
port of the mother. Michigan in 1911 enacted a law requiring the 
payment from the school funds of a sum not to exceed $3 per week 
to indigent parents to enable their children to attend school.® 

This work by the Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor has been carried on ever since by means of a pledge to the Asso- 
ciation from the Rockefeller Foundation. During the nine years end- 
ing October I, 1923, a total of 115 families, in which there were 470 
children, were cared for through this fund. This agency is doing pio- 
neering work in endeavoring to apply the careful methods of case work 
used in private organizations dealing with families in the case of 
these pensioned families.‘ 

Attitude of Private Agencies and Workers Toward Mothers’ 
Pensions. From the very beginning of this movement private case 
working agencies and their workers have had very grave doubts con- 
cerning the plan. In 1912 the Russell Sage Foundation appointed Mr. 
Carstens to study the working of public benefits to widows. He made 
a report after a survey of the plans in San Francisco, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Missouri, and Milwaukee. At the time he made the study Wis- 


*Taws Relating to “Mothers’ Pensions, etc.,’ Children’s Bureau Publication 
No. 7, Washington, 1914, pp. 7, 8. ; a 

“Matthews, “Widows’ Families, Pensioned and Otherwise,” The Survey, June 
6, 1914, pp. 270-275. : er : ae 

* Laws Relating to “Mothers’ Pensions, etc.,” Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
7, Washington, 1914, p. 8. — : 

‘Matthews, “Breaking the Poverty Circle,” The Survey, April 15, 1924, p. 96. 
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consin had no state law on the subject but Milwaukee was operating 
under the resolution already referred to. 

After a survey of the legislation and a study of the administration 
of the law in the places visited, Mr. Carstens reported adversely to 
the scheme of mothers’ pensions. He urged: 

1. That inasmuch as communities in the same state differ very 
widely in their circumstances a state-wide law does not suit the various 
communities. 

2. Public agencies have recognized only imperfectly or not at all 
the many forms of service to be rendered in addition to the granting 
of money. 

3. The creation of new administrative machinery without codrdinat- 
ing it with the whole machinery for the aid of dependents often leads 
to conflicting policies and develops antagonism rather than coopera- 
ton with established relief authorities. 

4. Since in the places visited, with the exception of St. Louis, the 
administration of the law was vested in the juvenile court, it is in- 
expedient because it adds to the already heavy duties of the juvenile 
court the function of pensioning and supervising these cases. In other 
words, the juvenile court is not adapted to the task. 

5. Mothers’ pensions do not reduce the number of commitments to 
institutions, since the number of children committed to institutions 
because of poverty alone is very much smaller than is generally sup- 
posed. 

6. Mothers’ pensions create a new class of dependents in our com- 
munities as experience in Chicago indicated. 

7. Efforts to prevent the train of circumstances which leads to the 
need for pensions is a more hopeful social procedure than the mere 
pensioning of widows who were victims of causes inherent in our 
social economy. Moreover, he urged that the existing public and pri- 
vate agencies should be adapted, standardized and used to meet the 
present needs. He concludes by urging that the preventive measures 
are the more hopeful measures, such as compensation laws, laws deal- 
ing with desertion, bastardy, and support by relatives in line of descent, 
social insurance against widowhood, unemployment, invalidism or 
accident.? 

*Carstens, Public Pensions to Widows with Children, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion Publication No. 31, New York City, 1913, pp. 25-28. This report started a 
lively debate which continued for a number of years with considerable activity 


on both sides. William Hard, “The Moral Necessity of ‘State Funds to Moth- 
ers,” The Survey, March, 1913, pp. 769-773. Richmond, “Motherhood and Pen- 
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In the meantime the advocates of the idea pressed for the enactment 
of laws in various states with the results noted below. The senti- 
mental appeal in the movement outweighed the prudential consider- 
ations urged by the more experienced case workers of the social 
agencies. 


EXTENT OF THE MOVEMENT 


On the basis of these municipal, state and private experiments and 
impelled by an active propaganda in favor of “Mothers’ Pensions,” 
the movement grew very rapidly. During 1913, 13 states in the Union 
passed new or amended old laws on the subject. By 1925 42 of the 
48 states had adopted some form of mothers’ pension.” 

In Europe in addition to France and Germany, mentioned above, 
Denmark passed a law providing for payment of money to the mother 
of dependent children in 1913. In 1911 New Zealand passed a law 
of much the same character as those in force in the United States, 
but in both these countries the methods of administration are some- 
what different, adapted to the political institutions and social condi- 
tions there to be found. 


THEORY OF THE MOVEMENT 


The Mothers’ Pension movement is an attempt to carry out the 
first resolution passed at the White House Conference on the care of 
dependent children in 1909. This resolution reads: “Home life is 
the highest, finest product of civilization. It is the great molding force 
of mind and of character. Children should not be deprived of it except 
for urgent and compelling reasons. Children of parents of worthy 
character suffering from temporary misfortune and children of reason- 
ably efficient and deserving mothers who are without the support of 
the normal breadwinner should as a rule be kept with their parents, 
such aid being given as may be necessary to maintain suitable homes 
for the rearing of the children.” The movement violates the principle 
laid down in the second part of that resolution which is: “This aid 
should be given by such methods and from such sources as may be 
sions,” The Survey, March 1, 1913, pp. 774-780. Sheffield, “The Influence of 
Mothers’ Aid upon Family Life,” The Survey, July 24, 1915, pp. 378-379. Lindsey, 
“The Mothers’ Compensation Law of Colorado,” The Survey, February 15, 1913, 
PP Mole » Labor Review, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, January, 


1921, p. 184; International Year Book of Child Care and Protection, London, 
1945, D. 395. 
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determined by the general relief policy of each community preferably 
in the form of private charity rather than of public relief.” The move- 
ment accords with the last part of the resolution which says: “Except 
in unusual circumstances the home should not be broken up for reasons 
of poverty, but only for considerations of inefficiency or immorality.” 

In short, the theory back of the movement is that children should 
be kept with their mother in the case of infants for the sake of keeping 
the infant alive; for older children for the sake of moral development 
of the child, and, finally, that the mother may not be parted from 
her child. 

In the second place, the movement represents a reaction against the 
care of children in institutions. Institutional care involves an exceed- 
ingly high death rate for infants, an unnatural life for the older 
children, and the breaking up of the home. 

‘n the third place, the movement represents a reaction against public 
poor relief, and private charity, involving as they do the stigma of 
pauperism. 

Finally, it attempts to realize the theory that those charged with the 
care of children should have adequate support. 

On the first and last points the theory coincides with that of all 
students of the question of caring for children. On the second point 
it differs from the representatives of social agencies only in its emphasis 
upon the stigma of charity. 

It will be noticed that there is lacking emphasis upon careful case 
work in the administration of the law. It assumes that adequate relief 
is the important element in the care of children rather than adequate 
relief combined with careful case work before and after the pension 
is granted. While this defect has been remedied in the operation of 
the law in some states, the theory at the basis of the movement did not 
contemplate this important theoretical aspect of successful social work. 

Here and there, however, where well-trained and experienced social 
workers have been placed in charge, good work is being done. The 
following statement shows how a better technique is being introduced 
into this very important work. 


“We were reminiscing. She was a widowed mother, who for several years 
had been receiving a state grant toward the support of her young children, 
and I the executive secretary of the Mother’s Assistance Fund. We had 
had many intimate contacts and had grown to know one another well during 
this period. I was curious to know from this mother what we had meant 
to her. I knew to the cent the amount of money she had received, and the 
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‘statistical accomplishments,’ but I wanted to know how she actually felt 
about our long association. 

“Tt was evident that we had her confidence, and that she felt we had aided 
her in various ways in overcoming a variety of difficulties. The part of our 
conversation that held my attention long afterwards was her description of 
her attitude toward our department and social work in general before she 
received assistance. She said that when her husband died she had been 
told by a neighbor that there was a state department that gave money grants 
to widowed mothers with little children. The neighbor had warned her, 
however, not to apply unless she could not possibly manage without aid. 
Why? If she did her private affairs would be so thoroughly investigated 
that her relatives and neighbors would know all the intimate things that she 
would like to keep to herself. Furthermore, she was warned about the social 
worker—a strange person who would watch her every move, and who 
‘could take her grant off of her’ unless she did exactly as she was told. 

“Because of this repellant picture of what would happen if she applied 
for assistance, this widowed mother postponed coming to the state depart- 
ment until the constable had levied on her household goods, and she and the 
children were on the point of eviction. In a moment of desperation she 
decided that come what may, she would apply“for state aid, and she did. 
For days after she had made her application the thought of being investi- 
gated was agony to her. Now her step-brother who had never liked her 
husband, who had not seen her or the children for years, would know that 
John had died without providing for his family. John had been a good 
husband and a loving father, but not ‘one to get ahead.’ There was also 
a brother-in-law in the next block, who could help if he would, but who was 
so indifferent to her needs and the children’s that no amount of appeal would 
influence him to assist his brother’s family. She suffered from the thought 
that this brother-in-law would be interviewed, and would later ‘throw it 
up to her.’ 

“When the social worker representing the state department made her first 
call at the home, this mother said she almost ran out the back gate. With a 
hasty wipe at the children’s faces, her heart thumping, and her head in a 
whirl, she opened the door, braced for she knew not what. There stood 
a very pleasant, friendly sort of person, who had since become her most 
helpful friend. 

“Later I talked with other widowed mothers, and found that to a certain 
degree all had felt the same way. The more I thought about it, the more I 
saw that investigations must be made. Thorough knowledge of the family 
circumstances, or case work as we call it, should have positive value both to 
the state and to the family. But how could we dissociate it from the old 
ideas of patronage and meddling and the resulting antagonistic response? 
It came to me that while we may not like to do it, most of us tell our family 
physician our full life history, social as well as medical. Frequently, our 
insurance company knows more about the details of our family life than our 
best friends. Most employers are requiring more and more data about the 
affairs of their employés. One even scans one’s future husband in the light 
of his family setting. Certainly the government knows more about our 
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incomes today than most of us knew ourselves some five years ago. Thor- 
ough methods must not only remain in social work, but, perhaps, must become 
more thorough; the real challenge is levelled not against what we are doing, 
but against the manner in which it is being done. Parenthetically, this 
challenge might also be made of some physicians, employers, and govern- 
ment agents. 

“The great art is to make requirements understandable and acceptable. 
As a caretaker paid by the state, a widowed mother should be expected to 
manage her home comfortably, and to give care and training to her children. 
Some states go so far as to require each mother to keep a monthly budget 
of her expenses and to have routine health examinations for herself and 
her children twice a year. She is sent to a psychologist or psychiatrist, if a 
child presents any unusual mental or behaviour difficulties. All of this is 
intelligible, but is it not far ahead of the common practice and under- 
standing? ‘ 

“As a means of interpreting the Mothers’ Assistance Fund to the widows 
of Philadelphia County, we organized a conference of the widowed mothers 
and members of the staff. The purpose of the conference is to discuss infor- 
ma'ly the philosophy of the movement, methods of administration, and the 
various problems of child care. When the plan was first considered I found 
to my amazement that many of my professional associates warned me against 
it. There was evident fear of this grouping of the mothers. How did we 
know what distorted tales they might not circulate? Why risk a possible 
public denunciation of the fund by a mother who resented a justifiable cut 
in her grant? Would not such a meeting emphasize to the mothers that they 
belonged to a dependent group? Because of these protests it was not wholly 
without misgiving that we arranged our first meeting. 

“The conference has met for the past two winters in groups of fifty. The 
meetings are called early in the evening in the office of the organization, and 
begin with refreshments. We ‘visit’ informally until all are present and 
then bring up the discussion of the evening. As each meeting so far has 
represented practically a new group of mothers, we have begun by outlining 
briefly the movement in general, stressing the fact that it is based on an 
appreciation of mother care and the value of family life for little children. 
In giving the mothers this glimpse of their value to the state, the vastness of 
the movement, the enormous sums of money needed to carry it on, it is quite 
simple to bring out forcefully that the success or failure of the movement 
depends entirely upon the quality of the service rendered by the mothers. 
The assistance or aid given is always referred to as ‘pay.’ Both mothers and 
social workers are referred to as employes of the state, engaged in the care 
and training of the fatherless wards of the state. The widow, perhaps for 
the first time, sees herself as part of a great whole. She gets a sense of her 
relationship to the entire widowhood of a great city and state. She gets an 
appreciation of the grave responsibility of the organization, its difficulties 
and its needs. Furthermore she receives the inspiration that comes from 
seeing and hearing other mothers in like situation earnestly struggling to 
meet difficulties similar to her own. She is strangely comforted and en- 
couraged when she finds other mothers attempting to meet difficulties that she 
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perhaps has solved satisfactorily. This sense of being one of many helps 
a mother who is prone to see all requirements from a strictly personal point 
of view. In so far as the mothers can be made to feel themselves integral 
parts of a public department, they not only accept but heartily endorse 
methods which lead to accuracy, fairness, and helpfulness to all... . 

“We have considered a wide variety of subjects; such as the reason for a 
thorough investigation of all applications before drawing on a public fund; 
to what extent relatives or older children are responsible for the partial 
support of the family; the difficulties that so frequently come with adoles- 
cence; the problem of truancy, and how to meet it; the merits of the chifd 
labor laws; the value of continuation-school training; the kind of work that 
can be secured for minors; the public playgrounds as a source of recreation; 
the movies; the value of routine health examinations; methods of disciplining 
boys and girls; the question of institutional care for young children. It is 
not unusual to have three-fourths of the mothers present take active part 
in these discussions. The talks are delightfully spontaneous. The sense of 
genuine kindness, generosity, sympathy, and a fine spirit of fair play has 
been most inspiring. The group is always ready for a laugh, and as easily 
touched by pathos. 

“One of the most interesting meetings centered around the training of 
boys without the help of the father. One ofthe widows, the mother of 
seven sons, brought out most effectively the controlling power of love and 
confidence, the necessity of giving boys responsibility, of letting each child 
feel his family’s need of him. When she ended by saying that her eldest 
son not only locked the doors and banked the fire at night, but never went 
to bed without sniffing all the gas jets for fear of a leak, the group was 
divided between tears and laughter. At the end of this meeting, one of the 
mothers who was considering placing her only boy in an institution because 
he had become difficult said she was overwhelmed with shame for she saw 
for the first time that she was responsible for her son’s irresponsibility and 
misconduct. 

“The group is quick to show approval or disapproval. They frequently 
applaud, and while they have never hissed, there have been times when the 
dead silence following an unwise or unsound remark could not be mistaken 
for other than disapproval. One mother was complaining that her eldest 
son was ‘too bossy.’ She said that he was but 16, and yet already felt he was 
the head of the house. Instantly, a mother arose and said, ‘I think it is 
because I have looked to my boy, 16, as the head of the house, that I am 
making a man of him.’ There was no doubt in any one’s mind which attitude 
met with the group approval. 

“The topic which always brings ardent discussion is institutional care of 
children. Most of these mothers have placed at some time, or have con- 
sidered placing, one or more of their children. It is evident that in most 
instances these mothers have placed their children temporarily because of 
lack of funds before receiving state aid, or have put their children in the 
endowed institutions because of the educational and vocational opportunities 
offered. Only one mother said she had placed her eldest son because she felt 
it was impossible to raise a boy without a father. Immediately other 
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mothers were on their feet challenging this statement in the light of what 
they had done. Later, when we put the question—if given their choice would 
they place the child in the institution, or accept a scholarship that would 
enable them to give him a high school education and vocational training— 
the group was practically unanimous in its decision that the scholarship 
would be chosen. One mother said very earnestly, ‘Oh, if they would only 
give us our choice, we would do it for the very least we could raise them on.’ 
Another mother said that she felt that some grown-ups did not realize that 
young children valued above everything else the spirit of home; that little 
children had very little appreciation of material advantages, but clung to 
the affectional values in life. She told of her modest home, and of one 
evening when she was sewing and the children were studying their lessons 
around the center table, her little girl, aged six, broke the silence by saying, 
‘Mother, I love our home, and J think it is beautiful.’ This mother went on 
to say that to a little child the humblest home is altogether beautiful if it 
has the atmosphere of love and understanding.” ? 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MOTHERS PENSION LAWS 


The methods adopted to carry out the underlying purpose of the 
mothers’ pension laws have varied from state to state. It may be 
helpful to briefly review the provisions of the different state laws. 

Recipients of the Aid. In all the states except Colorado, Florida, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin the law applies only to mothers. In Colo- 
rado it applies to any parent who on account of poverty is unable to 
care properly for a dependent or neglected child. In Florida it applies 
to a mother or a female relative who is guardian of the child; in Minne- 
sota, to a mother, stepmother or grandmother ; in Wisconsin, the aid 
is given to a mother, grandparent, or person having custody of the 
child. In some states it is given to any mother with dependent children.? 
In other states it is confined to a widow.’ In still others it is given not 
only to widows but to mothers whose husbands are prisoners.* In 
certain other states it is granted to mothers whose husbands are in 
state asylums for insanity or feeble-mindedness.5 In 17 states to 
mothers whose husbands are totally incapacitated physically or men- 

*Cavin, “Come, Let Us Reason Together,” The Survey, June, 1924, pp. 347, 348. 
: * Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, North Dakota and Wash- 
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een California, Connecticut, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Texas, 
Utah and Virginia. 

* Alaska, Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Tennessee (in counties governed by 1919 law), West Virginia, Wisconsin and 


bit sves Alaska, Florida, Hawaii, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, ‘Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee and West Virginia. 
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tally... In 15 states to deserted wives.?, Divorced wives are included 
in its provisions in six states and territories.* Unmarried mothers are 
included within its provisions specifically in three states.* In other 
states the law provides for any mother if the administrative agency 
determines that unmarried mothers may be included; in Colorado, 
Missouri (except Jackson County and St. Louis) and Pennsylvania, 
aid may be given to expectant mothers.§ 

Conditions under Which Aid Is Granted. The conditions govern- 
ing the granting of aid in the different states are almost as varied as 
the persons to whom they are granted. In some states the mother 
must be unable to support her child by reason of destitution, insufficient 
property or income, or lack of earning capacity. In 6 states she must 
be dependent upon her own efforts for support, and in one of these, 
Oregon, she must prove that she was not in needy circumstances when 
she came into the state, and in another, Utah, that she had not received 
support from public funds within one year before acquiring residence 
in the county in which application is made. In 15 states aid must be 
necessary to save the child from neglect or to prevent the breaking up 
of the home. In 3 it must be necessary to prevent the child from 
becoming a public charge, and in New York to prevent the child from 
having to be cared for in an institutional home; in 4 states the mother 
may not own real or personal property other than household goods. 
In one of these, however—IIlinois—she may be the holder of a home- 
stead or be entitled to dower rights in real estate not exceeding $1,000. 
In Minnesota and Wisconsin, ownership of a homestead, the rental 
of which does not exceed the amount the family would have to pay 
for living quarters, does not debar from aid; in Oregon, if it does not 


* Alaska, Arkansas, Delaware, Illinois, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee (in counties gov- 
erned by 1915 law), West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

*Arkansas (if permanently deserted), Delaware, Florida (if husband has 
been prosecuted for desertion and adjudicated unable to support family), Hawaii, 
Kansas (if deserted for three months), Maine and Minnesota (if deserted for 
one year and proceedings have been instituted), Michigan, Missouri (except 
Jackson County and St. Louis), Nebraska, Nevada, Wyoming (if deserted for 
One year), Vermont, West Virginia, Wisconsin (if deserted for six months), 
and Ohio (if deserted for three years). 

* Alaska, Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska, South Dakota, and Missourt (except 
Jackson County and St. Louis), Nebraska and South Dakota (one year after 
divorce is granted). 

Hawaii, Michigan, and Nebraska. 

*In Missouri such aid is limited to three weeks before and three weeks after 
child-birth, and in Pennsylvania to expectant mothers eligible for aid on account 
of one or more living children. Laws Relating to Mothers’ Pensions, Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 63, Washington, 1919, pp. 12, 13. 
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exceed $500 in value; in Minnesota, $100 in addition to appropriate 
clothing and household goods, and such tools, implements, and domestic 
animals as in the judgment of the court may assist in increasing the 
income of the family.? 

In most of the states the home conditions are factors to be taken 
into consideration in the granting of a pension. Usually it is required 
that a mother be a fit person to bring up her children and that it is 
for the welfare of the child to remain in the home. In a number of 
the states the law provides that the child or children must live with 
the mother and that she shall not work regularly away from home. 
In others, while home work is permitted, it is linited by law, as in 
South Dakota, and in 8 other states the amount of time she may be 
absent is left to the discretion of the administrative officials. 

Residence and citizenship are conditions of the receipt of aid in some 
states. Residence requirements vary from 6 months in the county and 
I year in the state to 5 years in each. In 4 states the husband must 
have been a resident at the time of death or incapacity. Citizenship 
is required of the applicant in 7 states. In Minnesota she must be a 
citizen, or her husband must have declared intent; in Illinois unless a 
citizen she can receive help only for her American born children, and 
then only after declaring intent. 

Three of the states require the mother to make monthly reports to 
the court or commissioners. Oregon does not permit the continuance 
of aid during any term of absence from the county without the consent 
of the court. In 3 states when the husband is permanently incapaci- 
tated and when his presence is a menace to the physical or moral welfare 
of the family the court may order his removal from his home. Oregon 
and Utah do not permit aid to be given if older children or other persons 
living in the family are not contributing their proper share to the 
household expenditure. West Virginia does not permit the mother to 
have any adult person not a member of her family living with her. 

The age of the child differs in different states. The maximum age 
varies from 13 years for a well child in West Virginia to 17 years in 
Alaska, Michigan, and Indiana (for girls). In 10 states 14 years is 
the upper limit, although in some of these states it may be extended to 
16 if the child is ill or incapacitated for work. In 6 states it is 15 years; 
in 21 states 16 years. 

The maximum amount of the allowance varies among the states. 


1ZLaws Relating to Mothers’ Pensions, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 63, 
Washington, 1919, p. 13. 
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In Colorado, Hawaii, Maine, and Massachusetts the law says that the 
amount must be sufficient to care properly for the child. In New 
York, however, it must not exceed the cost of caring for a child in 
an institution. In the other states the maximum allowance varies from 
$2 a week per child in Iowa to $15 a month in North Dakota, and 
$25 a month for one child and $15 for each additional child in Nevada. 
In Connecticut the maximum amount is determined by a family budget 
fixed in the law. A number of the states also have a limit on the amount 
that may be given to any one family no matter how many the children. 
For example, in Wisconsin, outside of Milwaukee, $40 is the maximum 
amount, while in Milwaukee it may run to $50.1. The highest amounts 
in any state are $55 in Nevada and $60 in Arizona and Illinois. 

The admmstration of the law varies from state to state. In 20 
states the law is administered by the courts, chiefly the juvenile courts. 
In Minnesota and Wisconsin these courts may be assisted by county 
boards of child welfare; in 10 states by county commissioners, county 
supervisors and city councils; in 2 states and the city of St. Louis, 
by boards of children’s guardians; in 2 states and Hawaii by local 
boards of child welfare; in Maine by municipal boards of mothers’ 
aid; in Massachusetts by city or town overseers of the poor; and in 
Pennsylvania by unpaid boards of women trustees in each county 
appointed by the Governor. In Connecticut it is administered by a 
state agent in the office of the State Treasurer; in Delaware by a 
State Mothers’ Pension Commission; in New Hampshire by the State 
Board of Education; and in Vermont by the State Board of Charities 
and Probation.? 

In some states there is a measure of state supervision. In California, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and New York the State Board of Control of 
the State Board of Charities supervises the local administration of 
mothers’ aid. In California the Board of Control may appoint a state 
children’s agent and assistants with unpaid supervisory committee of 
three persons in each county; in Massachusetts the applications for 
mothers’ aid to the overseers of the poor must be approved by the State 
Board of Charity. In Maine supervision is by a State Board of 
Mothers’ Aid ; in New Jersey by a State Board of Children’s Guardians, 
which also makes the original investigation; in Pennsylvania there is a 
state supervisor of mothers’ pensions in the State Board of Education. 


*Laws Relating to Mothers’ Pensions, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 63, 
Washington, 1919, pp. 15 and 16. 
*Ibid., pp. 16, 17. 
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In four states—Connecticut, Delaware, New Hampshire, and Vermont 
—the aid is given through state authorities. 

The source of the funds for mothers’ pensions in one-fourth of the 
states is to be found in state funds. The amount paid by the state 
varies from $120 a year for each half orphan in California to one-third 
in Connecticut, Massachusetts, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, and one-half 
in Delaware, Maine, Pennsylvania and Vermont. In some of these, 
however, a maximum appropriation is given and this is apportioned 
among the various counties. In 3 states appropriations are made to 
cover the cost of administration as well as of relief. In 8 states where 
the funds are provided entirely by the county, special taxes are levied 
for the purpose. More than one-half the states provide punishment 
for procuring or trying to procure mothers’ aid fraudulently. 


CH'ARACTERISTICS OF THE LAWS IN DENMARK AND NEW ZEALAND 


Denmark’s law which went into effect January 1, 1914, provides 
that aid can be given to mothers whose property and income is below 
a certain amount, but graduated according to the number of dependent 
children. Moreover, the amount of the grant varies with the ages of 
the children, the highest amount being given for the child under 2 years. 
It provides also that in certain circumstances the allowance may be 
given on account of children up to 18 years of age. This law also 
provides certain minimum requirements as to the fitness of the mother 
and home conditions. The continuance of the aid is conditional upon 
the mother not receiving poor relief. This aid is declared to be non- 
pauperizing, as if a declaration of the law could make it such, when 
whether it shall be pauperizing or not depends on the way in which it is 
administered. Half of the amount of aid is borne by the state and 
the other half by the commune in which the mother has a permanent 
residence. 

The law was amended in 1918 to allow aid to be given to the guardian 
of the children after the death of the mother, and also to the children 
of mothers who were not receiving aid before deaths. Its provisions 
extend also to the children of widowers.” 

In New Zealand the law became effective January 1, 1912. At first 


*Certain changes in these laws in the various states have occurred recently. 
For those occurring between 1920 and 1923, see Laws Relating to Mothers’ Pen- 
sions tn the United States Passed During the Year 1920 to 1923, Inclusive, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication (no number), Washington, 1924. 

*Laws Relating to Mothers’ Pensions, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 63, 
Washington, 1919, pp. 19, 20. 
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it applied only to widows of good moral character with children under 
14 years of age, but later in the year was extended also to the wives 
of inmates in insane asylums. 

This law has the unique provision that the amount shall be reduced 
a certain amount (1 pound) for every pound of the widow’s income 
above a certain amount. Its aim was to make the aid a prevention of 
destitution rather than to be given only after destitution has occurred. 

In 1913 mothers’ pensions was made a part of the general pension 
legislation of the country and is administered by the pension department. 
Applications are made to registrars of pensions and granted or refused 
after hearing before a magistrate. No grant is for a longer period than 
12 months without review. The whole amount is paid by the state and 
pensions are paid through the post office. Pensions, as in Denmark, 
are paid also to the guardians of children after a mother’s death. 

In New Zealand mothers’ pensions are supplemented by a provision 
of the old age pension act, allowing a pension to an old age pensioner 
and an additional amount if he has children. under 14 years of age 
dependent on him. Moreover, the national provident fund pays to the 
widow of a contributor who has children under 14 a weekly allowance, 
provided the contributor had paid into the fund for five years.? 


SOME OF THE RESULTS OF MOTHERS’ PENSIONS 


We have no means of knowing how much money is spent by the 
administrators of mothers’ pensions in the various 42 states of our 
country, nor how many broken families with children are being assisted 
in this way. There is no means by which we can make an exact state- 
ment as to the kind of social work which is being done with these 
families. Doubtless some of it is very good and perhaps a great part 
of it in those states which do not have careful case work done on the 
families is very poor, and perhaps quite as pauperizing as public 
outdoor relief. The following case shows what can be done when 
good social work is done in the family: 


“The father, who was American born, had been a teamster, earning $48 
a month. The court’s investigation brought out the fact that the family had 
previously been known to the Cook County agent, the visiting nurse associa- 
tion, the adult probation department of the municipal court, and to the United 
Charities. The United Charities record showed that the family had been first 
reported to them in November, 1904, when the father was ill and the children 
were begging from house to house; and again in 1908 this complaint was 


*Ibid., pp. 20, 21. 
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made about the children. The family at this time were living in a house 
owned by Mr. B’s mother and were not paying rent. When the application 
for pension was made, however, the family were living in four rooms in a 
basement, described on the record as ‘filthy, damp, and dark.’ Mrs. B, a 
woman of 35 years, complained of ill health and looked frail, slovenly, and 
discouraged. 

“The Teamsters’ Union raised a purse of $100 for the family which just 
covered funeral expenses, as Mr. B had carried no insurance. During the 
investigation by the court, which lasted a month and a half, the family was 
dependent upon county supplies and the irregular help of relatives. At the 
end of this time a pension of $40 a month was granted. This seems to have 
constituted the family’s only income until the two older girls were old enough 
to become wage earners. 

“For nearly three years Mrs. B was sick practically all the time. It was 
difficult to improve her housekeeping, which was very slatternly, and to get 
the children properly cared for. 

“In all there were eight probation officers on this case, but each one seems 
to have given herself to the problems in hand with energy and determination, 
and gradually the standards of living were raised, and the mother’s health 
began to show a decided improvement. The family was moved from time 
to time to more desirable rooms. Medical treatment for Mrs. B was secured, 
and regular dispensary treatment was insisted upon. The diet and buying 
of the family was carefully supervised, and Mrs. B instructed in the art of 
keeping a clean home. 

“The pension for this family has been gradually reduced from $40 to 
only $24, as the children have become old enough to go to work. Both girls 
have good positions, one as a stenographer, and the other working for the 
telephone company. In another year one of the boys will be able to go to 
work. 

“In the words of the present probation officer: ‘This family will soon be 
self-supporting, has greatly improved in health and standard of living, will 
probably move into better quarters.’ This family illustrates the effect that 
constant, intelligent supervision may have upon the most careless house- 
keeping habits. The record shows a woman who, when the court began its 
work with the family, had a miserable home and neglected children, and 
whose own physical resistance was so low that the slightest ailment incapaci- 
tated her. Gradually she has become a woman who washes and scrubs her 
house, launders her curtains, paints the walls, keeps the children clean and 
fairly well dressed, and is herself practically discharged from the doctor’s 
care.” 3 


The most hopeful observers of mothers’ pensions believe that as 
trained social workers take charge of these cases for the courts or other 
administrative agencies, really constructive work will be done in re- 
habilitating the families of these pensioners. It is also hoped that 


* Breckinridge and Abbott, The Administration of the Aid-To-Mothers Law in 
Illinois, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 82, pp. 34, 35. 
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there will result a good effect upon the public poor relief as the public 
poor relief officials see what can be done with public money, under 
good case workers, with dependent children and families. If mothers’ 
pensjons can be the means whereby public poor relief can be redeemed 
from its present low state, it will be well worth while entirely aside 
from the family situations which are saved by its use. 


TENDENCIES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF MOTHERS’ PENSION LEGISLATION 


The rapid growth of the movement for mothers’ pensions in the last 
few years indicates the place which the child has come to hold in the 
sentiments of people. It implies the belief that home life and a mother’s 
care are of the utmost importance to the child, and testifies to the 
determination of people that children shall not be denied the blessings 
of their own mother’s care because there is not sufficient income to 
enable her properly to care for them. However, the weakness of 
mothers’ pension administration often is the assumption that insufficient 
income alone causes children to be taken from their mothers. Often 
children must be removed because of moral or other conditions inimical 
to the best interests of the children. 

These laws are an outburst of sentiment for the children rather than 
considered measures for the realization of the aims of the lawmakers. 
The opponents of mothers’ pension laws raise numerous administrative 
as well as more fundamental questions as to the assumptions underlying 
mothers’ pensions. These objections have weight. The advocates of 
the law, however, urge that while the present laws are inadequate, they 
nevertheless represent an advance. They hope for improvement in the 
terms of the laws as well as in the administrative machinery. In fact, 
as time has gone on, the laws have been amended to introduce more 
careful administration than was provided for at first. In answer to 
the opponents of mothers’ pensions who charged that relief was only 
a minor part of the solution to the problem of dependent children, they 
replied by providing for service to the families. Massachusetts, for 
example, through its State Board of Charity, formulated rules for the 
administration of mothers’ pensions by the overseers of the poor in 
the hope they may teach those in immediate charge to emphasize careful 
investigation and service as well as the mere granting of relief. 

In general there is a tendency to stricter supervision by some state 
body which has the responsibility of studying the problem. In about 
one-fourth of the states some form of supervision is provided. How- 
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ever, in many of these states the supervision is only nominal and little 
attention is being given to improving the methods of administering 
the law. Before these shortcomings can be overcome, the example 
of Chicago and some other large cities must be followed, and trained 
social workers placed in immediate charge of the administration of 
mothers’ pensions. 

- Another objection to the laws as they stand is the fixed maximum 
allowance. Adequate relief is one of the fundamentals of modern social 
work. The maximum is to prevent untrained workers from wasting 
the taxpayers’ money. If the real purpose of the law is to be carried 
out, relief in the cases which are properly mothers’ pension cases 
should be adequate. Moreover, the age limits of the children should be 
raised to keep pace with the child labor and compulsory education laws.! 

Arguments for Mothers’ Pensions. 1. There is no place so good 
for a child as its mother’s home. No other person can supply as good 
carz as hers if she is a proper person. 

This argument is a mixture of appeal to sentiment and of social 
experience. It is true that maternal love, other things being equal, will 
provide care which no institution or other person without that incentive 
will supply. It is not true, however, that mother love, uninstructed, or 
combined with vicious character, will provide a better home and care 
than anyone else. 

2. No child should be denied his mother’s home and care on account 
of poverty. 

No one dissents from this argument, which assumes, however, that, 
in the majority of cases, children are deprived of the mother’s home on 
account of poverty. 

3. Since the state has an interest in the child, let the money to 


*The first law in Canada was passed by Manitoba in 1916. Saskatchewan 
followed in 1917, and Alberta in 1919. British Columbia, Nova Scotia, and 
Ontario followed at later dates. The movement in Canada has been favored 
by the Trades and Labor Congress and by the Social Service Council of Canada, 
as well as by various provincial social welfare organizations. In Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba aid is granted by provincial authority. In Manitoba, 
there is a special commission, and in Alberta and Saskatchewan it is the superin- 
tendent of neglected and dependent children. The pensions are paid from pro- 
vincial funds and then a part of the cost is levied back upon the municipali- 
ties. In Saskatchewan the maximum is fixed at $3 per week for each child. 
In the other two provinces, the maximum is the family’s needs. In May, 1919, 
the average city allowance per family allowed by the Manitoba Commission was 
$61 a month, while for country families the average was $49.16. The average is 
very much higher than in communities of the same size and of the same general 
conditions in the United States. 
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enable the mother to remain with her child come from public funds 
and be administered by public officials. 

4. Moreover, since private charity has failed to provide the means 
whereby the mother may keep her child, the public must do it. 

Arguments against Mothers’ Pensions. 1. Poverty alone does not 
usually result in separating mother and child. When they must be 
separated, there are usually other reasons than poverty, such as moral 
conditions, or unfitness of the mother to bring up the child properly. 

2. They are unnecessary since private charities or public funds will 
supply what money is needed when the home should not be broken up. 

This argument assumes that every case of need will be met by 
private charity or public relief officials, yet every relief society knows 
that its resources are quite inadequate to supply all cases of need. 
Both private and public officials will fail to discover some cases in 
the community. 

3. Mothers’ pensions are only another form of poor relief. If 
they are administered by another agency than that administering ordi- 
nary poor relief, the situation is complicated, and the probabilities of 
pauperization are increased. 

4. The agency administering mothers’ pensions, whether public relief 
officials as in Massachusetts, or juvenile courts as in most other states, 
is not trained in social service, consequently the investigations are 
likely to be poorly made, the service end of the pension will be neglected, 
and the family is likely to be pauperized. Trained people should handle 
such mothers’ pension cases, for usually such cases are not merely a 
matter of relief. 


EVALUATION OF THE ARGUMENTS 


It must be confessed that there is a modicum of truth on both sides 
of the argument. 

1. Mothers’ pensions are not pensions in any true sense of the term. 
They are not rewards for service rendered or in prospect of being 
rendered, else they should not be limited to mothers merely, but should 
be given to anyone who would adopt or undertake to supply a home 
and care for a child. 

2. The keeping of children with their mothers is not merely a 
matter of sufficient income. The question of whether children should 
remain with their mothers is also a question of whether the mother 
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possesses or can develop sufficient managerial ability, parental dis- 
cipline, and has the kind of character and training which will give 
the child the best possible development. Therefore, many of the states 
have frankly called their laws not pensions but aid to mothers or aid 
to dependent children. Many of them have also provided not only 
for income but for service to the mother in helping her not only to 
use the income properly, but to solve the problems that come up in 
connection with the rearing of the child. 

3. Too often the administrators do not consider the child as a part 
of a home and family. Without taking into account the family and 
without trained service mothers’ pensions are only another pauperizing 
institution. 

4. Nevertheless, the movement is a concern first for the welfare of 
the child, and second for the mother who does not wish to lose her 
children. This impulse should find expression in ways that will 
conserve the child, spare as far as possible the feelings of the mother, 
and at the same time secure those social results that only trained 
service can provide. 

5. Experience is teaching the necessity for trained service, which 
was not perceived in the early days of the movement. 

6. The movement has come to stay. In spite of the weaknesses of 
mothers’ pensions in their early history, experience in administering 
them is leading to improvement. 


CONCLUSION 


By raising the standards of relief and service in connection with the 
administration of mothers’ pensions, may not the standards of public 
relief of all dependents be raised? Just as the movement for the saving 
of babies’ lives has led to the perception that you cannot save babies 
and rear healthy children without giving careful attention to the general 
health probelms, and thus emphasis upon child welfare has given a 
greater health impetus to all, so mothers’ pensions are probably a means 
of bringing society to see the necessity for right methods in public poor 
relief. 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1, Make a Digest of the ‘Mothers’ Pension” Laws of Your State. 
2. Discussions in the National Conference Concerning “Mother’s Pensions.” 
Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1912, 


Pp. 458-498 ; Ibid., 1914, pp. 457 ff. 
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“Mothers’ Pensions” and Family Life. Sheffield, “The Influence of 
Mothers’ Aid upon Family Life,” The Survey, July 24, 1915. 

Two Sides of the Debate. Hard, “The Moral Necessity of ‘State Funds 
to Mothers,’” and Richmond, “Motherhood and Pensions,” The Survey, 
March I, 1913 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


What has been the development in the legislation for mothers’ pensions 
during the last decade? What is their extent to-day? 

State the early attitude of private agencies towards mothers’ pensions. 
What are the theories and reactions back of the movement? What was 
lacking ? 

How do the laws vary as to recipients of the aid? 

What are some of the conditions under which aid is granted? 

What are some of the noteworthy provisions in the mothers’ pensions 
laws of Denmark and New Zealand? 

What are some of the outstanding tendencies in the administration of 
mothers’ pensions legislation? 

State the arguments for and against mothers’ pensions and evaluate 
these. .. 

Under what conditions do mothers’ pensions differ from ordinary out- 
door poor relief? 

Of what importance is the skilled social worker in connection with the 
administration of mothers’ pensions ? 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE DEPENDENT SICK 


N Chapter VII we have referred to the poverty and dependency 

caused by disease. In this chapter attention will be given to the 
various diseases in the attempt to find not only what each contributes 
to preventable poverty, but also to relate them to the measures which 
society has already devised to deal with them, and to suggest further 
steps which should be taken to deal adequately with them. 


RELATION OF ILL-HEALTH TO DEPENDENCY AND POVERTY 


Charity Cases. If the experience of the New York organization 
may be taken as typical, about three-fourths of the cases which come to 
the Charity Organization Societies arise out of sickness.t' If, as has 
been estimated, sickness causes for the average individual the loss of 
13 days a year,” proper care of the sick is most important, both for the 
cure and for the prevention of poverty and pauperism. 

Medical Advance and Length of Life. On the whole man’s struggle 
with preventable disease and death has not been a failure. In backward 
societies the death rate is much greater and the length of life much 
shorter than in those which have learned to use the achievements of 
medical knowledge. For example, longevity in India is scarcely more 
than half that in France, while it is much less than half that in Sweden. 
Even in the western nations in the last 400 years the span of human life 
has been lengthened from an average of from 18 to 20 years in the 
sixteenth century to 38 to 45 years to-day. In Geneva, Switzerland, the 
average length of life in the sixteenth century was 21.2 years, while 
from 1801 to 1883 the average span of life was 39.7 years. Thus, in 
less than four centuries life has been lengthened 100 per cent. 


*Devine, Misery and Its Causes, New York, 1909, p. 54. 

*Fisher, Report on National Vitality, Washington, 1909, p 

* United States Senate Document No. 493, 62d Congress, ad Se a Washington, 
1912, p. 12. 

‘F sahice, Report on National Vitality, Washington, 1909, p. 17. 
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DEATH RATES FROM CERTAIN IMPORTANT CAUSES OF DEATH IN THE REGISTRATION AREA 
OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE YEARS 1900 AND 1910TO 1928 
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Mortality Statistics, 1923, Bureau of the Census, Washington, 1926, p. 22. 


Extent of Sickness. It has been said that in all our wars previous 
to the World War disease killed four times as many men as bullets. 
Farr estimated that in Great Britain corresponding to each death there 
is a little more than two years of sickness, or, to put the matter in 
another way, for each person dying in a year there are two persons 

* United States Senate Document No. 493, p. 9. 
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sick for a year. Constantly in the United States three million people 
are ill. In Scotland those under 70 years of age in 79 benefit societies 
studied a few years ago averaged 10 days of sickness a year. One 
needs very little imagination to appreciate what this means to the man 
who lives upon his daily earnings. 

Relative Importance of Certain Diseases. The relative rank of 
the various diseases which caused death from 1900 to 1916 per 100,000 
population of the United States is indicated by the graph on page 467. 
This graph shows by no means all the important diseases. For example, 
hookworm, which does not appear in the statistics, produces a large 
amount of incapacity. It has been estimated that those suffering from 
this disease are unable to work from one-fourth to one-half of their 
time. Moreover, it frequently seems to be the precursor of tuberculosis.2 
Nor does this chart and the figures on which it is based indicate the 
social importance of many of the diseases. For example, typhoid fever 
is Of perhaps even greater importance in relation to poverty in the sick- 
ness it causes than in the deaths resulting from it. For every death 
from typhoid fever there are about eight cases of illness averaging 
75 days of inability to work. No doubt the conditions producing ty- 
phoid result also in other forms of sickness. Again, malaria, which is 
seldom fatal, shortens life by predisposing to other causes of death and 
very materially affects earning capacity. Dr. Prince A. Morrow says 
that there are about 2,000,000 syphilitics in the United States. This 
disease has a very low rate in the death statistics, but it causes a large 
number of diseases of the nervous and circulatory systems, which lead 
to death and invalidity. Dr. Emerson says that heart disease is now 
the greatest single cause of death in the United States. It reduces the 
life span of its victims by one-half. He adds that nine-tenths of the 
deaths from heart disease are in persons over forty years of age and 
for these latter decades no other cause of death compares with it in 
frequency.® 

Cost of Preventable Disease and Death. We have no exact 
measure of the economic loss resulting from preventable death and 
disease but we may profitably consider some of the estimates. A recent 
bulletin of the Bureau of Labor states that the loss to wage-earners 
in the United States from premature death and the preceding sickness 


* Quoted in Fisher, of. cit., p. 34. 
* Ashford, “Economic ates of Hookworm Disease in Porto Rico.” The Sur- 
vey, December 13, 1913, p. 2Q1. 

Emerson, “Heart Diseases,’ The Survey, November 1, 1924, p. 113. 
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amounts to 2,135,400 years per annum, which loss, estimated at $100 
per annum, means a money loss of $213,540,000.1' Professor Fisher 
estimates the loss to consumptives themselves at $660,000,000 and 
$440,000,000 more to other members of the community, making a total 
of one billion dollars less.2 Mr. Stiles, in a paper before the Congress 
of Hygiene and Demography in 1913, stated that the economic loss 
from hookworm in the United States was at least $1,000,000,000 a year.® 
When one remembers that for $2,000,000 at the most hookworm could 
be eliminated from the United States, the economic loss from neglect is 
apparent. Dr. George M. Kober computes that the annual economic 
loss from typhoid in the United States is $350,000,000.* 

Dr. L. O. Howard states that malaria costs the United States each 
year $100,000,000.5 In short, the economic loss from preventable dis- 
eases in the United States amounts, as Fisher computes it, to one and 
one-half billions of dollars per year.*® 

Before the War it was thought that the material assets of the United 
States amounted to one hundred billions of dollars. Valued on the basis 
of economic productivity alone, the vital assets of the United States 
amount to from three hundred to five hundred billions of dollars. 

If these figures are anywhere near the truth, what economic folly it 
is to neglect preventable diseases. The annual value of all farm crops 
in the United States before the War was only nine billions of dollars; 
yet how much more attention we paid as a nation to the prevention of 
loss to crops from every cause than we did to the prevention of sickness 
and death! Mr. Hutchcroft, statistician of the Wisconsin State Depart- 
ment of Health, estimated that in 1910 preventable illness and post- 
ponable deaths in Wisconsin resulted in a loss of more than thirty 
millions of dollars. The value of all animals in Wisconsin in the same 
year was not quite $154,000,000. What would have been the effect 
on the activities of the agencies combating animal diseases had some 
pestilence swept off one-fifth of the animals of the State?” 


*Care of Tuberculous Wage-earners in Germany, Workman’s Insurance and 
Compensation Series No. 1, pp. 18, 19; Bulletin of the United States Bureau 
of Labor, Whole No. 1ro1. 

* Fisher, op. cit., p. 120. 

* Stiles, “Economic Aspects of Hookworm Disease in the United States,” 
Transactions of Fifteenth Conference of Hygiene and Demography, Washington, 
1913, Vol. III, p. 757. 

* Fisher, op. cit., p. 120. 

* Quoted by Fisher, of. cit., p. 120. 

* Fisher, op. cit., p. 120. 

* Abstract of the Thirteenth Census, 1910, Wisconsin Supplement, p. 631. 
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Put the matter in another way. The value of all crops raised in 
Wisconsin in 1909 was a trifle over $148,000,000. The loss from 
preventable deaths and illness in Wisconsin was more than one-fifth of 
this amount. How we would have been agitated had some pest entered 
the State and destroyed one-fifth of the crops that year! The sum 
total of the potato crop, hay, forage and tobacco raised in Wisconsin 
in 1909 was about fifty-two and one-half million dollars. A half crop 
in these three lines alone would have meant only what we lose every 
year economically from preventable death and disease. These estimates 
suffice to indicate our neglect of public health, and without the shadow 
of a doubt much of the poverty and some of the dependency is due to 
this neglect. An intelligent socially-minded society would certainly give 
attention to such a source of poverty and misery. 

These figures and averages, however, cannot convey the tragic sig- 
nificance of sickness in individual cases. It takes the tragedy involved 
in a flesh and blood reality to convey to us a picture of the misery of 
every sort which sickness involves and to show how important it is in 
the production of poverty and dependency. Consider the following 
facts and the case cited in this connection: 


“Whither, indeed, is this crushing load of sickness thrusting us... . The 
two million years and the more than one billion and a half dollars that are 
lost annually are taken from only a fraction of the twenty-two million people 
who are ill every year in the United States. John Jones was indisposed this 
morning but he may be back at work tomorrow. His allotment of thirty-five 
days illness is merely mathematical. As a matter of fact somebody else bore 
the sickness that statistically was assigned to him. 

“This is the most terrifying aspect of disease. It seems to select certain 
victims upon whom it wreaks its full force. Thus three in every hundred 
workers who are sick are ill for more than six months. 

“The financial burden of disease is correspondingly unequally divided, 
for the longer the illness the greater the loss in wages and in expenditures 
for treatment. This is well illustrated by a study of the expenditures of 365 
families to which the Philadelphia Visiting Nurse Society was called in 
July, 1918. While the average was $47.00 a family the real burden of the 
sickness fell upon fifty households. The cost of their illness was equal to 
more than one-half of the money spent for sickness by the whole group, and 
although twenty-six of the fifty had incomes of less than thirty dollars a 
week and fifteen of less than twenty dollars a week their expenditures 
ranged from one hundred dollars to four hundred and sixteen dollars. Two 
families with incomes of twenty dollars a week had doctor’s bills of $200 
and $400 respectively. Consider what it would mean to have to spend twenty 
or forty per cent of one’s annual earnings for sickness, yet not only was this 
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the obligation of these two families but their income was less than that 
needed to maintain a family at the lowest minimum standard of living. 

“This, moreover, is not unusual. Thus seven per cent of the sick families 
found in a study of forty-one city blocks by the Illinois Health Commission 
were found to have expenditures for sickness equal to more than fifty per 
cent of their entire income. 

“What happens to such families? Ask the remedial Joan societies and 
they will tell you that sickness is one of the chief reasons given for loans. 
Ask the charity organization societies and they will show that sickness is 
the principal physical factor in the distress of thirty in every hundred 
families under their care—and this is a most conservative estimate. Thirty 
in every hundred—compare this with the three in every hundred persons 
who are sick at any given time and what happens to the families who bear 
the full brunt of sickness becomes clear. 

“They do what Thomas Calcheck did when he became too ill to support 
his family. They exhaust their savings. He had $700. Then they borrowed 
on their life insurance. This was the policy that Calcheck followed. Then 
they extend their credit and borrow from their friends. Everybody liked 
Calcheck and creditors and friends were liberal to the point of making gifts. 
Beyond this most families do not have to gn. Their friends and relatives 
are able to provide for them. The children and the wife work. It is only 
when every possible source of help has been exhausted that they do what 
Calcheck did—that they apply to a social agency for assistance. For four 
years Calcheck and his family were under the care of the Society for 
Organizing Charity. For the first seven months the Society supplemented 
the family income with a total of $129. During the remaining three years 
and four months the Society’s share of the family’s budget was $1,800 or 
$540 a year. 

“Then Calcheck died and widowhood was scheduled as the principal physi- 
cal factor in the family’s distress, although it was sickness that had caused 
the widowhood and although two of the children need constant medical 
attention. Thus, when we speak of sickness as a factor in family social work 
we do not include incidental illness. Societies which have counted it in their 
estimates have variously reported sickness in from sixty-six to eighty per 
cent of the families under their care. 

“Overwhelmingly it is sickness that is responsible for the death in the 
prime of life of men whose widows despite state and municipal aid to 
mothers, still demand the largest percentage of relief provided by family 
social work agencies. It is sickness that causes hospitals, dispensaries, and 
physicians to be the form of community service most frequently used by 
social workers in helping families. Sickness—preventable sickness—brands 
the children of the poor even in infancy. It seizes them for its own again 
and again, in their youth and in their prime, until those who succeed in 
surviving to old age are covered with the scars of the destroyer.” ? 


De Schweinitz, “Sickness as a Factor in Poverty,” Proceedings, National Con- 
ference of Social Work, 1919, pp. 158, 159. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOCIAL TREATMENT OF DISEASE 


Let us turn now to a consideration of the social treatment of disease 
and review the steps society has taken in the past to deal with the cause 
of so much human misery. 

Changes in the Conception of the Nature of Disease. So long as 
people had false notions of the nature of disease, they employed in- 
effective means to combat it. Holding to a theory which led them to 
believe disease inevitable, it was natural that no steps should be taken 
to combat it. Looking into the history of peoples, one soon discovers 
that for the greater part of its history mankind has lived under the 
dominance of erroneous notions concerning this cause of poverty and 
misery. 

Among the primitive peoples terror is engendered by pestilence. As 
man reflected upon this matter of such serious import to his survival, 
very naturally he had to form some theory as to its nature; so he re- 
sorted to the magical conception of disease. Not understanding natural 
forces, primitive man explained natural phenomena on the basis of the 
phenomena he did understand. His experience had taught him that 
other persons affected his welfare for good or ill, An enemy could 
injure him directly. Disease, however, was not within the ordinary 
circle of personal causation, therefore he assumed that his enemy or 
some occult hostile power caused the suffering and death. 

With the growth of religious ideas man began to attribute illness and 
death to supernatural beings, for example, to God or to demons or to 
the Devil. Most of our race to-day are still dominated by these concep- 
tions. Sickness is the result of disobedience to God who afflicts sinners 
or allows the Devil to do so. 

Later originated the religio-ethical conception of the nature of disease, 
according to which it is the result of the violation of the moral code. 
This code is sanctioned by an omnipotent and just God who punishes 
by either natural or supernatural means those who violate it. 

With the development of modern science, we have the rise of the 
medical conception of the nature of disease. The labors of Pasteur 
have revolutionized not only methods of treatment, but also our theory 
of the causation of disease. The germ theory has done more than 
anything else to throw light upon the problem, and to suggest methods 
of treatment. More recently the medical conception has been enlarged 
by its corollary, namely, that certain social conditions are favorable or 
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unfavorable, as the case may be, to the growth of the germs in the 
human organism. We have discovered that housing, sanitation, quaran- 
tine, over-fatigue, occupational poisoning, and worry over conditions 
in home or business, are conducive to the growth and multiplication of 
germs. Moreover, many social conditions devitalize the body and thus 
lessen its resistance to the disease germ. 

Changes in Social Methods for the Treatment of Disease. 
Methods of treatment have changed with the conceptions of the nature 
of disease. When sickness was believed to be caused by the magical 
incantations of an enemy, the proper thing to do was to invoke the help 
of some magician who would produce a stronger counteracting magical 
influence. For this reason among all primitive peoples the medicine 
man and magician occupy an important place. When it was believed 
that God sent sickness to punish sin, repentance and sacrifice were the 
means by which to cure it. When the ethical conception of the nature 
of disease arose, reparation for injuries and reconciliation with one’s 
fellows would have a beneficial effect upon disease. With the concep- 
tion that disease is caused by a germ and that social conditions favor 
or hinder the propagation of these disease germs, the social treatment 
is entirely modified. 

Even under the domination of the religious theory of disease there 
came in another motive which provided the beginnings of social care. 
A religion which prompts to good deeds to one’s fellow men, in the 
presence of the tremendous problem of sickness necessarily leads to 
measures for their care. Hence, even before the rise of the modern 
conception of the nature of disease, the religious motive was producing 
neighborly care and the provision of special hospitals for nursing the 
sick. The growth of humanitarian feeling and the widening of human 
sympathy added another social motive to the compelling force of religion. 

Physicians. From time immemorial priests and magicians have 
acted as physicians on the theory that disease is caused either by gods 
or demons. The priest exorcised the demon; the magician by means of 
incantations brought under control the spirit of the enemy or an evil 
spirit which caused the sickness. With the development of science a 
special class of physicians arose. The Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks, 
and Romans all had physicians treating disease on the empirical basis. 
Until about the middle of the last century, however, medicine did not 
progress much beyond the stage reached by Galen and Hippocrates. 
With the formulation of the germ theory of disease, based upon scien- 
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tific investigation, the importance of the physician has steadily increased. 
Moreover, the number of physicians has multiplied with the growth of 
popular knowledge concerning the nature of disease and the increasing 
efficiency of medicine and surgery in curing illness. In 1910 there were 
157,132 physicians and surgeons in the United States.’ 

In the United States it is the general practice in those states where 
public outdoor relief exists, for the county, or other unit of relief, to 
provide at public expense a doctor to treat public dependents. However, 
because of the poor pay, usually the younger and less experienced phy- 
sicians, or the less efficient ones, take this “contract” practice. 

At the present time the medical profession is a somewhat commer- 
cialized profession. So far as it has succumbed to the spirit of gain 
the practice of medicine is to enable doctors to make a living. From 
the point of view, however, of the public, the primary purpose is to heal 
the sick. No class of professional men have given more largely of their 
time and services without pay, because of their pity for the suffering, 
than the physician and surgeon. Consequently, every practising phy- 
sician, whether in general or special practice, does a great deal of free 
work for the poor. Thus, two purposes struggle for mastery, the one 
with the other, in the practice of medicine—the business purpose and 
the professional. 

Midwives. Midwives are found among all early peoples. Point- 
ing to their employment very early among the Hebrews, is the mention 
of them among the Hebrews of Egypt (Ex. 1:15 ff.), of the midwife 
who attended Rachel (Gen. 35:17), and of the midwife who attended 
Tamar (Gen. 38:28). Examples could be cited among other nations 
of antiquity and among primitive peoples of the present. 

They are found in every city of this and other countries. They have 
their largest practice in this country among the foreign women. In New 
York City they bring into the world 40 per cent of the babies, while 
g8 per cent of the Italian births in that city occur with their help? 
In country districts of the United States they are also to be found. 
How many of these midwives are practising in the United States it is 
impossible to say. It 1s certain that the 4,773 reported in the Census 
for 1920, which is a decrease from 6,205 reported in 1910, is a mistake. 
The Children’s Bureau at Washington, recognizing the inaccuracy of 
the Census figures, sent out a questionnaire. It found that 45,000 were 


* Thirteenth Census of the United States, 1910, Washington, 1914, Vol. IV. 
The House on Henry Street, New York, 1915, p. 58 
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practising in the 41 states from which information was secured, a num- 
ber probably below the actual total. 30,000 out of the 45,000 were 
practising in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
These women attended at least 100,000 American mothers each year, of 
whom perhaps 20,000 are white women. In one Southern state almost 
three-quarters of the births are attended by midwives.! 

Hospitals. Is it not of the very greatest interest that the hospital 
arose to treat the sick poor? Long before there were hospitals for the 
better treatment of those who could pay for their care, there was the 
charity hospital.? 

In Chapter XIV attention was directed to the fact that in early 
Christianity general institutions for the care of various classes of needy 
arose. These were often called hospitals, although they cared not only 
for the sick but for the aged, for children, and in fact for almost every 
kind of needy person. Typical examples of these early Christian general 
institutions for fhe unfortunate are that founded by St. Basil at 
Czsarea in 369, which had a special ward for lepers, and the Hotel 
Dieu in Paris which dates from about 660, and is the oldest hospital 
in existence to-day. During medieval times almost all the monasteries 
cared for the sick. Perhaps the most famous of these was the Benedic- 
tine Abbey of Cluny, founded in gro. 

About goo the first hospital of which we have record in England was 
established by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Such institutions in- 
creased rapidly all over Europe during the Crusades. Privately endowed 
hospitals appeared first in Italy as early as the twelfth century. In all 
Europe, philanthropic individuals soon after endowed such institutions. 

Among the English hospitals those of London stand out most promi- 
nently: St. Bartholomew’s, founded about 1123 and given to the city 
by Henry VIII in 1544; St. Thomas’, established in 1215 and placed 
upon a secular basis in the reign of Edward VI; Bethlehem, known 
as “Bedlam,” founded in 1547 and devoted to the care of the insane a 
little later, and Westminster, dating from 1719. 

In the United States in 1663 there was established what is probably 
the earliest hospital, erected to care for the soldiers and negroes of the 
East India Company. The oldest hospital in the United States to-day 
is the Pennsylvania Hospital, founded in 1750, which grew out of the 

*McCoy, “Ketchin’ Babies,” The Survey, August 1, 1925, p. 483. 


* Smith, “Uses and Abuses of ‘Medical Charities,” Proceedings, National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, 1898, p. 321. 
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necessity of caring for the sick in the Philadelphia almshouse. The New 
York Hospital was founded in 1771, Bellevue in 1811, St. Vincent’s in 
1849, St. Luke’s in 1850 and Mt. Sinai in 1852. 

Very early in the Middle Ages refuges for special classes of sick 
were established. Perhaps the first of these were the special institutions 
for lepers. Says Lecky, “When the hideous disease of leprosy extended 
its ravages over Europe, when the minds of men were filled with terror, 
not only by its loathsomeness, but also by the notion that it was in a 
peculiar sense supernatural, new hospitals and refuges overspread 
Europe, and monks flocked in multitudes to serve them.”! The first 
hospital for lepers in England seems to have been founded by Lanfranc, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1080. He also established another for 
ordinary diseases. 

Soon after that date special refuges for the insane were established. 
The great age for the building of hospitals, however, was the eighteenth 
ceutury, although several were founded in England after the 
Reformation. 

Vastly more important to-day in their effect on poverty and depend- 
ency than the doctors and midwives are the hospitals and sanatoria, 
especially those which receive patients who can afford to pay none or 
but part of the cost of their care. While the number does not include 
many private institutions receiving only those who can pay the usual 
fees, the Census reported in 1910, 1,918 hospitals and sanatoria in which 
charity patients were received. These institutions include public hospi- 
tals and sanatoria, except county hospitals connected with poorhouses— 
institutions conducted by ecclesiastical, missionary, or philanthropic 
organizations and supported by them, institutions supported by fraternal 
and beneficiary associations, hospitals and sanatoria owned by private 
corporations but held under the auspices of some ecclesiastical or 
benevolent body, and institutions privately owned but which receive 
patients for free or part-pay treatment. 

The distribution of these institutions of science and mercy is very 
uneven, In all but one or two divisions of the country, the number of 
hospitals is quite inadequate.? Until more adequate provision is made 


* History of European Morals, Vol. I, p. 84. 

*The Middle Atlantic Division had 500, the largest number. Then came in 
order the East North Central, West North Central, New England, South Atlan- 
tic, Pacific, Mountain, West South Central, and East South Central. The rank, 
however, when the number of hospitals and sanatoria to the population of the 
divisions is considered, is quite different. The Mountain Division stands first, 
the New England second, and then follow in order, the Pacific, Middle Atlantic, 
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for the care of the sick we shall make little progress in striking at the 
most immediate cause of dependency.? 

Nursing. So far as known previous to the Christian era there was 
no organized nursing. In the early days of the Christian church deacons 
and deaconesses concerned themselves with the care of the sick. For 
centuries after they originated the religious orders did practically all 
the organized nursing. The first great secular nursing orders date from 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The Beguines originated in what 
is now Belgium. They were an order the members of which lived to- 
gether from the labor of their own hands and went out of the institution 
to nurse the sick. In the thirteenth century Montpellier’s Order of the 
Holy Ghost arose for the same purpose. From that time on for several 
centuries these nursing orders multiplied. 

The modern period of nursing history dates from about 1836 when 
Pastor Fliedner and his wife established at Kaiserswerth, Germany, an 
institution for the instruction of deaconesses. A part of the work was 
the training of nurses. In 1840 Elizabeth Fry established an institution 
for nursing in London, based upon the Kaiserswerth example. The 
Anglican sisterhoods soon followed. Then came the great development 
of nursing under the inspiration of Florence Nightingale. In 1860 a 
fund was raised to commemorate the work of Florence Nightingale in 
the Crimean War and it was used to establish the first modern training 
school for nurses. However, before that in the United States, as early 
as 1798, Dr. Seaman established in the New York Hospital a course of 
lectures for nurses. From the middle of the last century the movement 
grew rapidly. In 1917 the American Nurses’ Association found there 
were in the United States then 83,755 graduate nurses, 66,017 of whom 
were graduates of schools accredited by that Association. 

While the nursing orders of the Middle Ages often went about in 
the homes of the sick much as does the modern visiting nurse, it was 


West North Central, East North Central, South Atlantic, West South Central, 
and East South Central. The first had one institution for each 23,725 in- 
habitants, while the last had but one for each 135,644 of the population. In 
number of patients treated per each 100,000 of population, the rank in order 
is New England, Middle Atlantic, Pacific, Mountain, East North Central, West 
North Central, South Atlantic, West South Central and East South Central. 
ane ratio between the New England Division and the East South Atlantic was as 

1023 to 567. 

* While only 6 per cent of the number reported resident physicians, it is prob- 
able that this does not accurately represent the situation. It is true, however, 
that many of the small hospitals do not have resident physicians, but are under 
the medical supervision of the practising physicians in the city where they are 
oe Benevolent Institutions, 1910, Bureau of the Census, Washington, 1913, 
Pp. 40, 47. 
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not until the latter part of the last century that the visiting nurse as we 
know her came into existence. Since then she has taken on a great 
variety of forms. Under a private association or under a public health 
department she has charge of a district and visits in the homes of the 
poor. She is employed by school boards and follows the sick children 
into their homes to look after health conditions. Recognition of the 
tuberculosis problem in the last century led to the tuberculosis nurse. 
The growing appreciation of venereal diseases resulted in the establish- 
ment of venereal disease clinics and nurses. The development of the 
public health movement has given us the public health nurse. The 
movement for the prevention of infantile mortality and saving the lives 
of mothers has been responsible for the rise of prenatal nurses. Thus 
the modern health movements have given rise to a great variety of nurses 
who work in the homes of the people. 

According to the Census in 1920 there were 149,128 trained nurses 
in the United States. In addition there were enumerated 151,996 
untrained nurses. 

The importance of nursing is indicated not only by these figures 
concerning the number of nurses, but also by the number of nurses’ 
training schools. In 1917 and 1918 there were 1,776 such schools, in 
which there were enrolled 55,251 student nurses. The growing impor- 
tance of nurses’ training schools is indicated by the fact that this number 
has grown from II in 1879. 1,692 of these schools are maintained in 
general hospitals, while 84 are schools maintained in hospitals exclu- 
sively for the insane.* 

Dispensaries and Clinics. The first dispensary in England was 
opened in 1696 as a result of the efforts of the members of the College 
of Physicians to give free treatment to the poor. From that time until 
1770, when the so-called “General Dispensary” in London was started, 
the history is not clear. From ‘hat date to 1782 four more were started 
in London. They were supported at first by private subscriptions of a 
guinea each, and received patients only upon the recommendation of a 
subscriber. In 1801 these five institutions were treating 50,000 persons 
annually, a third of them in their own homes.‘ 


* Fourteenth Census of the Umited States, 1920, Washington, 1923, Vol. IV, 
P. 42. 


bid., p. 43. 
* Nurse Training Schools, 1917-18, Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 73, 1919, 


p. 5. 
“Davis and Warner, “The Beginnings of Dispensaries,” The Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, May 23, 1918, pp. 712-715. 
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The first dispensary established in what is now the United States was 
opened in Philadelphia a year before the adoption of the Constitution. 
By 1800 three such institutions had been established. In 1900 there 
were about 100, and six or seven times as many by 1913, excluding 
commercial and advertising concerns. They treat annually at least three 
million patients.? 

“In 1905 there were in this country only 20 public health dis- 
pensaries, all devoted to tuberculosis; in 1916 there were 1,300,’ of 
which 500 were tuberculosis dispensaries, the remainder concerned with 
child hygiene, mental hygiene, venereal diseases, etc.” ® 

Dr. Davis estimates that 200,000 Boston people, or one-fourth of the 
population, come each year to the dispensaries of that city. A study 
of the family earnings of 1,457 families which sent a member to the 
Boston Dispensary during August, 1917, and of Ig1 patients who came 
to the Out-Patient Department of the Massachusetts General Hospital 
shows that 40 per cent of the families represented earned less than $15 
a week; about 45 per cent between $15 and $20; and only one-fifth 
over $20 a week. Not over 5 per cent of the patients receive charitable 
aid. That is, a large proportion of the families who come to dispensa- 
ries are able to earn a living except when ill-health visits the family. 
Something over 20 per cent of these had been to a private doctor for 
treatment before they came to the dispensary. The usual reason for 
leaving was that they had no more money to pay him.‘ 

As with hospitals, dispensaries are too few in number and very 
unevenly distributed. 

Since the poor are much more likely to go to a dispensary than to a 
hospital, and since early treatment of disease is of the greatest impor- 
tance in preventing the development of a sickness which may lead to 
long illness or death, it is apparent that present provisions for the 
treatment of those who feel that they cannot pay a physician’s fee, but 


* Davis, “The Boom in Dispensary Work—Its Growth and Development,” The 
Modern Hospital, August, 1914, Vol. III, No. 2. In 1923 the Census estimated 
that during the year 21,706,600 visits were made by patients to general or special 
dispensaries, 

* Dr. Goldwater in 1915 stated that in 1915 there were more than 700. Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, April 29, 1915. Dr. Davis says in 1918 there were 
probably 1,500. The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, May 23, 1918, p. 715. 

*Farrand, Health Centers, A Field for Red Cross Activity, Washington, 1919, 


Pp. 7. 

*“Dispensaries in Massachusetts, Particularly in Boston,” Reprinted from 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, March 28, 1918, pp. 432-437. Few of these 
patients had health insurance. Dr. Davis is of the opinion that since the dis- 
pensary service is voluntary on the part of the doctors, it threatens to break 

own unless some method of paying these doctors is provided. 
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would go to a clinic or dispensary, are utterly inadequate to check this 
important cause of poverty and pauperism. 

Under historical precedent we usually think of clinics for the poor 
only. Under the movement now in progress to think of clinics from the 
health rather than the charity angle we are coming to establish pay 
clinics for those who cannot employ the regular practitioner but can 
pay something. In 1913 the movement was begun by the Boston Dis- 
pensary with the establishment of an eye clinic. A number of such pay 
clinics have now been established. Usually they are limited to special- 
ties like eye or venereal diseases. These clinics have been found to be 
practically self-supporting.’ 

A study made in 1913 of the results of the out-patient work of the 
Gouverneur Hospital in New York, which has no social service depart- 
ment, showed that over 52 per cent of the patients believed that they 
hart received no benefit from their treatment at the dispensary. These 
cases were passed through at too rapid a rate, two physicians having seen 
163 patients in one hour and a half. Social service is necessary also if 
these patients are to be benefited.? 

Medical Social Service. Hospital social service work grew up in 
response to the conviction of people in charge of hospitals that disease 
cannot be cured and prevented by work—medical or surgical—in the 
hospital alone. Many cases come to the doctor because of social con- 
ditions in the home or in the community. These cannot be healed unless 
someone is charged with following up the patient to see that the con- 
ditions are changed. Frequently the advice given to the patient will not 
be followed unless there is someone who goes into that home to see thaf 
the directions given by the physician are lived up to. The hospital social 
service worker does both of these things. She sees that the girl who 
has been given a prescription for a brace wears that brace according 
to directions ; that the boy who has been given a prescription for a pair 
of glasses in the first place finds a way to get the glasses and then wears 
them. She must help the dyspeptic whose trouble has been caused by 
bad cooking to get better food; the person who is suffering from in- 
somnia because of worry about a wayward daughter to have that cause 
removed. She must know the conditions in the home in order to see that 


*Davis, “Pay Clinics for Persons of Moderate Means,” Proceedings, National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 1915, p. 228. 

* Davis, “The Boom in Dispensary Work—its Growth and Development,” The 
Modern Hospital, August, 1913. 
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the doctor’s orders are obeyed and that the social causes of disease are 
removed.* 

Hospital social service work definitely began in this country as re- 
cently as 1905. Years before, however, efforts which resemble hospital 
social work were inaugurated both in this country and in England. 
Dr. Blackwell, who in 1859 founded the New York Infirmary for 
Women and Children, visited herself in the homes of her patients and 
sent a lay-woman to assist mothers by teaching them how to care for 
themselves and their children. Recognizing that sickness was often 
the result of economic and social conditions, she provided loans for those 
in need. Thus, in her work she inaugurated a form of medical social 
service. Later, about 1885, Dr. Chapin of the Post-Graduate Hospital 
of New York had “every child leaving the hospital visited at its home,” 
on the principle that it is necessary “to improve the faulty life conditions 
that either might cause the original disease or tend to a relapse.” In 
1898 the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the New York Lying-In Hospital provided 
two agents to visit the home of the dispensary patients at the time of 
confinement to assist by cooking and cleaning, and by providing extra 
food and clothing when found necessary. 

In England about 1900 the abuse of the dispensaries led to the ap- 
pointment of social investigators by two of the institutions, and to 
give service to cases of distress which appeared at the dispensaries. 
In 1904 in the Presbyterian Hospital of New York the superintendent 
of nurses in connection with the Visiting Nursing Department inaugu- 
rated social work among the patients of the wards and the dispensary. 

Hospital social service of a general nature, however, began in Boston 
in 1905. On October 2 of that year in connection with a small dispen- 
sary attached to Berkeley Temple the pastor’s helper visited patients 
in their homes. The next day Dr. Richard C. Cabot of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital began hospital social service in the out-patient 
department by appointing a nurse with settlement experience to assist 
the physicians on their cases by looking into home conditions and to do 
follow-up work on them? 

This movement, begun so recently, has rapidly spread, so that almost 
every large hospital and many dispensaries have their social service 


*Emerson, “Social Work at Johns Hopkins Hospital,” Proceedings, National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 1908, pp. 157-161; Cannon, “Social Work 
at Massachusetts General Hospital,” /bid., pp. 153-157. 

* Felton, “History and Status of Hospital Social Work,” Proceedings, National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 1910, pp. 333-336. 
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departments to cooperate with the doctors and nurses in making medical 
ministry to the poor effective. In 1917 more than 100 such institutions 
had initiated social service.? 

The movement has begun to spread from the general to the special 
hospitals, It is now to be found in connection with hospitals for the 
insane, venereal clinics and special dispensaries, each class of worker 
having its special designation indicating the type of cases with which 
the social worker deals. 

Health Centers. Although they were not called by that name, 
health centers have been in operation for some time. They are a very 
natural development from clinics and dispensaries. Every hospital, 
dispensary and clinic has been. a kind of health center. However, the 
health center as now conceived—a center from which information on 
health is disseminated, with incidental emphasis upon clinical examina- 
tion—is very recent. While settlements for some time have held classes 
to teach mothers on health subjects, the movement really had its incep- 
tion in this country in the “better baby clinics” and the “milk stations” 
which were established to lessen the infant mortality rate in large cities. 

Prophetic of the health center movement were the lectures and insti- 
tutes organized in localities for the purpose of bringing health infor- 
mation to the people, such as were first organized by the Extension 
Division of the University of Wisconsin and the Wisconsin Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association in 1912. Another precursor was the baby 
clinic, instituted about 1916 by the Federal Children’s Bureau in locali- 
ties in which it was conducting surveys of child welfare. In these 
centers the agents of the Bureau had the babies brought for examination 
by physicians of the place. If conditions were found which demanded 
medical or surgical attention, the mother was advised to consult her 
physician. In connection with her visit to the center she was given 
instruction as to feeding, clothing and otherwise caring for the welfare 
of her infant. This clinic remained in a place only a few weeks at most 
and was primarily for the purpose of getting information for the agent 
of the Children’s Bureau, and, secondarily, to stimulate interest in child 
welfare. 

In a report of the Children’s Bureau in 1916 Miss Goodwin mentions 
health centers as one of the different kinds of agencies which served 


*Cannon, Social Work in Hospitals, New York, 1917, p. 3. Dr. Cabot says, 
“In the 13 years which have elapsed since this period, about 200 other hospitals 
have started social work some of them employing 40 or 50 paid social workers 
for the needs of a single hospital.”—Social Work, Boston, 1919, pp. 25, 26 
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as infant welfare stations.!. These centers are institutions “which carry 
on educational work in a prescribed neighborhood and which deal with 
health and other problems affecting not only the baby but the entire 
family.” 

Health centers first took organized shape in Milwaukee under Mayor 
Seidel’s administration. Wilbur C. Phillips, formerly secretary of the 
New York Milk Committee, which established milk stations in that city 
for the babies of parents too poor to provide clean milk for their chil- 
dren, profiting by his New York experience, made the Milwaukee Child 
Welfare Bureau the agency to organize health centers in definite dis- 
tricts of the city. After the defeat of the socialists in Milwaukee, Mr. 
Phillips went to Washington, D. C., to establish in that city the “social 
unit” experiment, in which the health center was a fundamental idea. 
After a brief stay in Washington he went to Cincinnati, where he has 
developed the “social unit,” already started there, so far as health is 
concerned, by Mr. Dinwiddie, secretary of the Municipal Tuberculosis 
Committee. 

The idea of a health center was taken up in Philadelphia by infant 
welfare workers under the leadership of Dr. Hamill. In this center the 
women and children of the district have daily access to a physician or 
nurse and from it a nurse works out in the homes. Social workers also 
are attached to this center and visit in the homes. Thus, recognition 
is given to the close connection between health and social conditions.” 

After the armistice which brought to a close the World War, the 
Red Cross turned its attention to a possible peace-time program. Its 
head, Dr. Farrand, announced that the central feature of its peace-time 
program would consist of activities in the field of public health. He 
said that the next definite step in the Red Cross’ health program was 
to be “the establishment of health centers in every community where 
conditions make this desirable and possible.”* Thus, growing up 
sporadically from classes in settlements and in state and local health 
departments, stimulated by the Federal Children’s Bureau, anti-tuber- 
culosis societies and educational institutions, the health center has been 
adopted as a part of the program of a great institution like the Red 
Cross. In addition a number of states have added a Bureau of Child 


_ "A Tabular Statement of Infant-Welfare Work by Public and Private Agenctes 
in the United States, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 16, p. 26. 

* Davis, “The Health Center Idea: A New Development in Public Health 
Work,” Public Health Nurse Quarterly, January, 1916. | 

* Health Centers, A Field for Red Cross Activity, Washington, 1919, pp. 3, 5, © 
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Hygiene to their health departments, in which one of the activities is the 
establishment of health centers. 

Convalescent and Rest Homes. In addition to these various 
agencies dealing with the sick there are convalescent and rest homes to 
which the patient may be sent from hospital and dispensary in order 
to allow that recuperation so necessary to prevent a return of the trouble. 

All these agencies are much too few in number to deal adequately 
with this important problem, when it is remembered that every year 
15,000 mothers die from causes connected with childbirth and 250,000 
infants succumb during the first year of life; when it is recalled that 
one-third of those who are too il] to work receive no medical care. The 
importance of making more adequate provision for the care of the sick 
is indicated when we know that sickness causes seven times aS many 
appeals to charity as industrial accidents.* 


PRINCIPLES OF MEDICAL CHARITY 


Medical charities have been prompted by the same motives as the care 
of other unfortunates—pity for the suffering, growing out of either 
Christian principles or humanitarian impulses; desire to earn favor with 
Heaven or secure merit in the other world; and the desire to perfect 
society. The social motives have assumed primary importance in mod- 
ern medical charity. Only social motives lie back of the theory that the 
state has a responsibility for the care of its sick as well as of its children 
and its workers. 

However, the theory of state responsibility has had to contend with 
individualistic theories. Commercialization of the medical profession 
rested upon quite another theory. The welfare of society under that 
earlier theory was an incidental result of each man taking care of him- 
self; the state’s only business was to act as umpire and give each man 
a fair field in the struggle for existence. The laissez faire philosophy 
of the state, however, has had to yield to the conception that the group 
has responsibility for each member of it. Paul’s statements that “None 
of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself” (Rom. 14:7) and, 
“And whether one member suffereth, all the members suffer with it; 
or one member be honored, all the members rejoice with it” (I. Cor. 
12:26), is not only good religion, but a fine sociological statement of 
group responsibility, increasingly recognized in modern society. 

As to Free Treatment in Hospitals and Dispensaries. As the 

* International Year Book, 1919, New York, 1920, p. 624. 
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theory of social responsibility for the care of the sick has begun to 
realize itself in concrete activities, such as dispensaries and clinics, the 
question has arisen as to its effect upon the income of practising phy- 
sicians. The best physicians, however, do not seem to be disturbed by 
any fear that their private practice will be interfered with by agencies 
which give free treatment to those who cannot afford to employ a prac- 
tising physician. Most of them are well aware of the shortcomings of 
the commercial practice of medicine in meeting the medical needs of 
large classes of our people. None know better that large numbers of 
our people in the lower-income classes postpone consultation with -a 
medical man long after they need advice. They are better aware than 
the laymen of the necessity of giving attention to sickness in its early 
stages, and of providing agencies to which the poor may go, in order 
that the vital assets of the nation may be conserved. Hence, none are 
so aggressive as the physicians in promoting the establishment of medi- 
cal resources available to all the people. They are constantly working 
for institutions which in the end will lessen ill-health. 

Moreover, even if medical charities interfered with the income of 
practitioners, there may be a good social reason for the establishment of 
medical institutions for the poor. As Dr. Austin Flint said in 1898, 
“In my opinion the only question involved is the moral question; and 
the bearing of the abuse of charities upon the income of the physician 
is secondary.” ? 

There is a question, however, which is of primary interest to the 
social student. It has been stated by a British authority that no other 
agency has done so much in England to undermine the independent 
spirit of the working class as the free dispensaries. The problem has 
attracted considerable attention in this country also. 

The answer to this problem of pauperization is medical social service. 
The social worker can greatly assist in preventing the abuse of free 
treatment on the part of those able to pay by investigating the cases 
which visit dispensary or clinic. Anyone found able to pay for the 
services is then asked to do so. In places where medical social service 
has not been established, often the Charity Organization Society is glad 
to investigate the cases referred by the dispensary, as in New York City 
before medical social service was established. 

Moreover, there is a good ground for asserting that when dispensaries, 

*“The Use and Abuse of Medical Charities in Their Relation to Medical Edu- 


cation,” Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1898, 
P. 320. 
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clinics and hospitals are used for teaching students the practice of 
medicine, nursing, or surgery, the patient gives an equivalent service 
when he submits himself for practice. Says Dr. Austin Flint, “In the 
relations of medical charities to medical education the recipient of 
charity always makes more or less return. At the present time there 
are few pauper hospitals and dispensaries that do not contribute some- 
thing to medical education.” + That this view of the matter is held by 
many of the best physicians and surgeons is indicated by the following 
story told the writer some time ago: A professor in a New England 
college came to one of the great surgeons in New York City. After 
examination, the surgeon told him that he needed very badly a serious 
operation. The professor asked how much it would cost. The doctor 
replied by asking the professor how much was his annual salary. When 
the doctor learned that it was $2,500, he said that if the operation was 
performed privately it would cost him $1,000, but that if the professor 
would consent to have the operation before the doctor’s class of students, 
it would cost him nothing. When medical service is given in institutions 
where there is no teaching of medical students or nurses, the matter is 
on a different footing. 

The practice of free treatment of patients in hospitals, dispensaries 
and clinics is a partial recognition of the duty of society to cure and 
prevent disease. It is not right that doctors should do such work at 
their own charges. Furthermore, free practice by private physicians is 
inadequate. Says Dr. Emerson, “We believe that the state should be 
more responsible for the care of its poor citizens when sick. It is for 
the prevention of disease, as in the case of smallpox and other infectious 
diseases. There is little danger of such paternal care pauperizing the 
patients, for doctor’s visits and medicines seldom become a habit. (The 
question of sick diet is quite a different one.) The same ‘pauperizing’ 
argument was used against free parks, free concerts, free libraries, and 
above all the free schools with free textbooks. It is now not necessary 
for anyone to pay a cent for excellent school education, for the very 
reason that the state wishes educated citizens, and we believe that the 
same effort to keep healthy citizens would help it as much and injure 
them just as little.” ? 

The day is coming when this dawning consciousness that society has 


* Op. cit., p. 320. 
*Emerson, “Free Medical Aid for the Poor,” Proceedings, National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction, 1906, p. 173. 
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as great a stake in curing sickness and preventing disease as it has in 
providing education for its future citizens, or protection from theft 
and violence, will come to full expression. In fact, it has begun to 
express itself crudely in provision for public sanitation and education 
in public health. Consider how futile are our efforts to control the 
patent medicine evil when we do not make available to every citizen 
proper methods of relieving his pains. Is it not possible that, did we 
provide him with the opportunity to consult good men and educate him 
to value removal of causes rather than palliatives, we should wipe out 
at one stroke quackery, much of the craving for drink and drugs, and 
sweep forever from our social life the patent medicines with which now 
the poor sick try to alleviate their illnesses? Provision for treatment of 
disease, and popular education of the masses in hygiene will solve many 
of our social problems, and will save to the country millions of dollars of 
money now wasted in time, preventable illness and fake cures. 

In most places, especially the large cities, dispensary and hospital 
service is available for the very poor and the very rich. Says Dr. Gold- 
water, “Unfortunately, the facilities of the general hospitals and dis- 
pensaries are not widely available at present for the patient who is 
just above the poverty line; yet such patients form the most numerous 
class in the community.” ? 

As to Correlation of Hospitals with Each Other and with Other 
Social Agencies. Hospitals and dispensaries have grown up in a 
rather haphazard manner. A few years ago studies were made in 
New York City as to the efficiency of its hospitals. It was found that 
there were serious difficulties as to finance and overlapping. Attention 
was called to the duplication of facilities along certain lines and the 
lack of means of treatment of disease in other lines. Some parts of 
the city were very much better covered by hospitals and dispensaries 
than others. 

While hospitals and dispensaries have multiplied very rapidly, they 
have grown, much like American cities, without conscious planning. 
Certain individuals have felt the need of a hospital in a certain part 
of a large city. They have established it. One municipality becomes 
conscious of its responsibility to the sick, while others have depended 
upon private philanthropy to supply their needs. We have already seen 
how unevenly distributed are the hospitals in the United States, certain 


*“Dispensaries, A Growing Factor in Curative and Preventive Medicine,” 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, April 29, 1915. 
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parts of the country having much better provision as to number of 
hospital beds per hundred thousand of inhabitants than others. While 
many of our great cities are provided with special hospitals for the 
treatment of a special class of patients, such as crippled children, cancer 
patients, tuberculars, etc., other parts of the country lack such special 
institutions. Furthermore, even in our large cities, too often there has 
been competition for certain kinds of cases, while other types of cases 
have little or no provision made for them. 

Frequently hospitals and dispensaries have not cooperated as well as 
they should in joint tasks. Even between hospital and dispensary there 
has not always been active cooperation. For a time this was even more 
true of the hospital and dispensary and the Social Service Department. 
Says Dr. Goldwater of New York, “ ‘Clinical teamwork’ is a phrase 
which is in every mouth nowadays. Where and to what extent is clinical 
teamwork demanded? ... The growing complexity of medicine as 
science and as art calls constantly for more teamwork.” ? 

As to Management. In the management of medical charities the 
primary purpose must be kept in mind, that of contributing to the 
healing of the sick and teaching hygiene. The gifts and appropria- 
tions for the support of a hospital are a public trust. The utmost 
endeavors must be made to make these institutions produce the best 
results. Hence the field should be carefully studied and each insti- 
tution devote itself to that particular line of work which is most 
needed. 

Formerly hospitals which appealed to the public for support often 
refused to receive dying patients and made a practice of sending such 
patients from their hospital to the municipal hospital in order that 
their death rate might be kept low. In all such cases the primary object 
of the hospital has not been kept in mind. 

The management should also keep clearly in view the social func- 
tions of the hospital to educate as well as to treat. 

As to Nursing Service in Connection with the Care of the Sick 
in Their Homes. No work in connection with the treatment of the 
sick poor is more important than nursing. Professional nurses pro- 
vide proper care for the sick who can afford to pay. Out of the 
necessity of providing nursing care for the poor who could not afford 


*“Dispensaries, A Growing Factor in Curative and Preventive Medicine,” 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, April 29, 1915. 
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to pay the professional nurse has grown the visiting nurse movement. 
Employed first by private organizations to care for the poor in their 
own homes, these nurses not only give care to the poor, but teach them 
personal hygiene at the same time. As worked out in actual practice, 
the district nurse charges a small fee in some cases for the same 
reason that the dispensary charges those who may be able to pay. 

A further socialization of the nurse has occurred in the provision 
for school nurses in connection with the school health movement. 
Still further extension of the social aspect of nursing is to be found 
in the public health nurses now being employed in some states. The 
movement registers the growth of public sentiment in favor of pre- 
ventable health measures. For example, the state of Wisconsin in 
1919 passed a law providing that every county in the state shall employ 
by July 1, 1921, either a trained nurse as county public health nurse 
or a health instructor to teach the people the essentials of disease pre- 
vention. In connection with industry, also, the nursing movement has 
made progress. Almost every large industrial plant has a nurse to 
give advice, aid, and helpful instruction to the girls employed. 

Social Service in Hospital, Dispensary, and in Homes of the Sick. 
The movement for the coordination of the practice of medicine and 
special work is of the very greatest importance. Without social service 
the physicians must endeavor to diagnose and treat the case in the 
dark as to social conditions. Such social service prevents waste of 
effort by dispensaries and hospitals, assists the diagnostician in deter- 
mining the cause of the disease, and thus enables him to prescribe 
proper treatment, extends the reach of the hospital and dispensary 
into the home, in order to modify social conditions under which the 
patients live. 

Moreover, hospital social service provides the spiritual after-care 
which alone often spells rehabilitation. Dr. Cabot has well pointed 
out the importance of attention to the mental treatment of sick peo- 
ple. He says, “The true business of the social worker is psychical 
diagnosis and treatment—a labor parallel to the physical diagnosis and 
treatment of the physician.” ? 

Social service is the answer also to the problem of the pauperiza- 
tion of those who receive free medical service. Moreover, the social 


* Social Service and the Art of Healing, New York, 1917, p. 65. On this point 
the whole of Chap. 2 should be read. 
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service worker is in touch with conditions which produce disease 
and death. She is in a position to call attention to the significance of 
these conditions in the pauper psychosis. 

Hospital social service work was started in some cases, as at Belle- 
vue a few years ago by the Free Synagogue of New York, by agencies 
not connected with the hospital. While such a procedure may be neces- 
sary as a demonstration, it is not the best way for such work to be 
conducted. It should be an integral part of the hospital or dispensary 
work. Otherwise, administration will be difficult and clinical team- 
work impossible. 

As to Universal Provision for Medical Service. It has been urged 
that since the community has an interest in the health of its people, 
no less than in the education of its children, the state should provide 
medical service for all without charge or at a nominal price so that 
anyone may have early the best attention to health problems which 
medical science can give. On the other hand, there are those who 
argue that, since medical service touches the individual so closely, his 
earning capacity and his personal welfare no less than the welfare 
of society in general, he should see to it himself that out of his own 
income his health should be looked after. It is claimed that he will 
do it, if the state does not do it, provided that his income is adequate. 
Hence, what society should concern itself with is not his health but 
his income. 

There are still others who take a middle ground that those who 
can afford to pay for medical treatment should do so, while those 
who cannot afford it should be provided free treatment for the sake 
of the bearing of their health upon the general welfare. 

The practical difficulty is that if each is left to provide for medical 
attention as he can afford to pay for it, often he will neglect it, espe- 
cially in those diseases the beginning of which is not painful, but slow 
and yet deadly in their effects. Moreover, how often does the health 
and charity worker see it happen that one who should see a doctor does 
not do so because he does not have the money to pay the fees re- 
quired! Illness is neglected which if attended to early could be 
checked, and the long train of causes which finally bring to poverty 
and death would be removed. In fact, society is now providing the 
preventive health work, such as sanitation and quarantine, and is try- 


* Goldstein, “Hospital Social Work: Principles and Implications,” Proceedings, 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1910, p. 345. 
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ing to educate the people in the fundamentals of good health. If medi- 
cal and surgical service were free to everyone, or to all members of 
great classes of the population, no stigma would attach to it, as none 
does to free education, or free parks, and recreation grounds. There 
would still be room for the private practititioner for those who wished 
and could pay for private service. 

It has been suggested that one way to solve the difficulty, which 
would meet the objections of both sides to the argument and which 
would provide care for all who need it, is compulsory health insur- 
ance. 

In Medical Service the Family Should Be the Unit of Treatment. 
As in other social work the individual cannot be treated apart from 
his family. Child welfare cannot be thought of as if the child lived 
in vacuo. ‘The sick person must be considered in his home rela- 
tionships. So often it is home conditions which contribute to illness. 
Ten years ago Dr. Goldstein said in reference to hospital social ser- 
vice, “In the first place, sickness is seldom ah isolated phenomenon. 
It is in most cases nothing more than a symptom. It appears as a 
manifestation of undernourishment and malnutrition; of dark, damp 
rooms in a basement, or five flights of stairs in a tenement; of heavy 
housework or domestic irritability; of occupation, low wages and long 
hours; of indifference, ignorance, neglect, incompetence; of the gen- 
eral discouragement and lassitude into which the weak, the worried, 
the wretched inevitably drift. Sickness is a sign of morbid social 
conditions—conditions in which the entire family is imbedded.” + This 
principle is no less true concerning medical treatment. The family 
must be treated, else the same conditions which produced sickness in 
the first place will cause it again. 

In Medical Service, Education in Personal and Public Hygiene 
Should Go Hand in Hand. It is not sufficient that the individual 
be treated for his illness and the matter stop there. This principle 
is recognized to some degree by practitioners at the present time. 
Usually the patient is given advice as to his method of living. It 
is now recognized, however, that such instruction by a busy doctor 
is inadequate. Says Dr. Cabot, “Teaching—training has usually gone 
hand in hand with medical work in our hospitals—teaching, that is, 
for everyone but the patients. Doctors, students, nurses, ward-tenders, 


* Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Corrections, 1910, pp. 342, 
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all are getting their training in most of the hospitals of this country. 
But the patients? How many of them are being efficiently and skilfully 
taught those fundamental and far-reaching lessons on which their 
permanent recovery often depend ?”’ ? 

Moreover, the doctor often hesitates, even if he could spare the 
time, to explain his plan of treatment to the patient in a crowded 
dispensary where the noise and often the slight knowledge of the 
English language possessed by the patient make it quite possible that 
what he tells the patient will be misunderstood. “So,” says Dr. Cabot, 
“doctors have gone on giving bread pills (encouraging thereby the 
habit of depending on drugs rather than on hygiene) because there 
was no time or opportunity adequately to explain to patients why drugs 
are sometimes unnecessary, how diet, fresh air, regular habits and 
clean minds may work both cure and the prevention of disease.” ? 
Hence, the hospital social service worker. She acts as teacher and 
interpreter to the patients, repeating in simple terms the advice which 
the doctor would have given, and thus educating the patient in the 
art of right living, who will then hand it on to others. 

Hence, also, there has arisen the last few years the movement to 
educate the public through newspapers, lectures, and exhibits as to 
the fundamentals of health. The doctor who is satisfied merely to 
minister to his patients’ misery from sickness, without at the same 
time trying to educate them in methods of preserving health, is not doing 
his whole duty. The community which is depending upon the 
medical practitioners to educate the public is falling short of its 
duty to the people. Schools, colleges and state departments of health 
have the opportunity and duty of informing the people in health. 
Disease must be attacked by educational measures which will aim 
to prevent illness. 

Medical Service Should Offer a Preventive as well as a Curative 
Program. Periodical examination of all people will some day become 
a matter of course. The movement has already begun in the medical 
examination of school children. The suggestion has been made that 
such examination should be extended to industry. Under a health 
insurance scheme such examination will establish itself. Voluntary 
yearly examination is now provided by many life insurance companies 
for their clients on the theory that it will pay them to have the in- 


* Social Service and the Art of Healing, New York, 1917, p. 187. 
* Tbid., pp. 189, 190. 
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sured examined so as to discover incipient ailments in time and have 
them treated before they come to the stage where cure is impossible. 
When we once get established a public concern for healthy people 
as a piece of sound public policy, the state will see that it pays to 
have its citizens keep close watch of their health and have their ail- 
ments treated before they are on their backs. 

In some states public educational institutions, such as extension 
divisions and private organizations like anti-tuberculosis associations 
and child welfare societies, are carrying on active educational propa- 
ganda for good health. Children who apply for work-permits are 
examined in some states in order that any child whose physical con- 
dition is not good may be kept from activities that will aggravate 
conditions already menacing to his physical development. Health in- 
stitutes have been an important feature of the Wisconsin University 
Extension Division. Health centers, health clinics, traveling or sta- 
tionary, in some states, have brought to the people the importance 
of good health and have taught them some of the factors which make 
for disease. The state should charge itself with the responsibility of 
teaching all its people how to prevent sickness. 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


I, Review Fisher, Report on National Vitality, Washington, I900, or 
Report of the National Conservation Commission, Senate Document 
No. 676, 60th Congress, 2d Session, Washington, 1909, Vol. III, pp. 
620-777. 

2. Poverty and Tuberculosis. Poverty and Tuberculosis, Publication No. 84, 
New York Association for the Improvement of the Poor. 

3. Medical Social Service. Cabot, “Social Service Work in Hospitals,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Soctal Science, March, 
IQII, p. 223. 

4. Germany’s Care of Tuberculous Wage Earners. Care of Tuberculous 
Wage Earners in Germany, U. S. Bureau of Labor, Bulletin No. ror, 
Washington, 1912. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1. Show the relation of ill health in extent and cost to dependency and 
poverty. 

2. Indicate the changes in the conceptions of the nature of disease and in 
the social measures for its treatment. 

3. Indicate the history, growth, and limitations of the following institutions 
providing for treatment for the sick: hospitals; dispensaries and clinics; 
medical social service; health centers; convalescent and rest homes. 
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4. What is the drawback connected with free treatment in hospitals and 
dispensaries and how may it be overcome? 

5. Show the importance of social service in medical treatment. 

6. What are some of the consequences of the commercialization of the 
practice of medicine? 

7. How could some of the evil consequences of commercialized medicine be 
obviated? 

8. Suggest methods by which hospitals and practising physicians can par- 
ticipate in a preventive program. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE DISABLED 


HE problem of the cripple is not new, but the present approach 

to the problem is different. Both Labor and War have pushed 
the disabled into the foreground. Ever since war has been waged 
on a national scale and the Industrial Revolution began to gather men 
into factories wherein machinery was power-driven, we have seen upon 
the streets appealing to the charity of passers-by the man with one arm 
or without a leg. But, in the present generation, labor statistics have 
brought the extent of the problem to our attention in a way never 
before possible. 


DEFINITION 


The cripple through accident often needs different treatment from the 
disabled through disease. The latter often suffers from a mental 
distortion consequent upon long illness and self-pity. He easily be- 
comes dependent in spirit, since his physical rehabilitation may be slow 
or impossible. 

In 1911 the cripples of Birmingham, England, were studied. The 
committee which made the study defined a cripple as “a person whose 
(muscular) movements are so far restricted by accident, or disease, 
as to affect his capacity for support.”1 The Cleveland Committee, 
when formulating in 1915 its definition for a study of the physically 
disabled, decided that the double test of physical and economic handi- 
cap would result in a selective census, since what was an economic 
handicap in one case was not in another. Therefore they decided on 
a definition which would be inclusive of all persons “who are handi- 
capped because they lack the normal use of skeleton or skeletal 
muscles.” ? 


* Quoted in Education and Occupations of Cripples, Juvenile and Adult: A Sur- 
vey of All the Cripples of Cleveland, Ohio, in 1916, New York, 1918, p. 12. 
Ibsd., p. 13. 
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EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM 


While the extent of the problem of “disabled” is not as great as 
that of sickness, the importance of the problem is indicated by the 
tendency of the physically handicapped to slump down into depend- 
ency under the attitude which society has hitherto taken towards 
them. Who has not seen the crippled beggar upon the streets appeal- 
ing by his armless sleeve, or his crutches, to the charity of his more 
fortunate fellows? How difficult is the problem he has, no matter 
how stiff his resolution, to earn his bread by honest toil rather than 
by degrading charity! How we all teach him that it is easier to beg 
than to earn a living by the service yet possible to his mutilated body! 

The United States Census has made no. study of the disabled, 
except the deaf and dumb, and the blind. Nor have we any accurate 
stitistics as to the number of disabled in the various countries of 
the world. For the present we must be content with estimates based 
upon intensive studies of the problem in certain communities. 

In the Birmingham study there was found a total of 1,729 cripples, 
or about 3.29 cripples per thousand of population. Sir George New- 
comb, Chief Educational Officer of the Board of Education of Great 
Britain, said in 1916 that ‘speaking generally it is probable that be- 
tween one-half of one per cent and 1 per cent of the children of school 
age are in greater or less degree disabled by crippling disease. The 
chief cause is tuberculosis.” ? 

In Cleveland, Ohio, in a careful house-to-house canvass prosecuted 
from October, 1915, to October, 1916, a total of 4,186 cripples were 
found, or about 6 per thousand.’ 

According to the state census of Massachusetts in 1905 a total of 
17,134 lame, maimed, and deformed persons were found, or a ratio 
of 5.7 per thousand of the state’s population.* The close similarity 
of the ratio found in Massachusetts and in Cleveland, Ohio, is sig- 
nificant. 

In 1918 Rubinow, using chiefly the statistics of the various state 


*Rubinow, A Statistical Consideration of the Number of Men Crippled m 
War and Disabled in Industry, Publications of the Red Cross Institute for Crip- 
pled and Disabled Men, New York, 1918, p. 8. 

* Quoted in “Education and Care of the Crippled Children,” American Journal 
of Care for Cripples, Vol. III, p. 81. 

* Wright and Hamburger, Education and Occupations of Cripples, Juvenile and 
Adult: A Survey of All the Cripples of Cleveland, Ohio, in 1916, Publications 
ae Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men, New York, 1918, p. 21. 

Lbtd., p. 21. 
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industrial commissions or department reports, says that there are 
about 28,000 dismemberments annually, and between 70,000 and 80,000 
industrial injuries which are either permanent or result in long time 
disability.? 

The National Conservation Congress, in its meeting at Washington, 
in May, 1916, stated that there are 300,000 crippled children in the 
United States, while proper institutional provision is made for less 
than 3,000.’ 

Germany has made a much more careful survey of its cripples 
than any other country. In 1916 a careful study showed that there 
were I00,000 cripples under 16 years of age. Of these 52,000 were 
in need of resident institutional treatment. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CARE OF THE DISABLED 


Like the brutes, primitive man was apathetic to the suffering of 
his fellows. He abandoned and sometimes expelled the crippled mem- 
ber of the group. Some tribes put to death their disabled and deformed 
members. In ancient times these unfortunates might be turned out to 
wander in the wilderness. In India they were sometimes cast into 
the Ganges. The Spartans flung them over a precipice. Deformed 
and weakly infants were exposed by others to the wild beasts. This 
harshness was the result of superstition or of economic stress. Any 
person who could not do his share was useless, therefore the sooner 
he perished the better for the group. Sometimes religion was linked 
up with this harshness. The Levitical legislation of the Hebrews pro- 
vided that one disabled should not “approach to offer the bread of 
his God.” 8 

With the development of ethical ideas, however, this harsh atti- 
tude began to be modified. While in most places in antiquity the 
cripple was an outcast, he was permitted to beg. The idea grew up 
that one should give to the beggar. We see evidence of this not only 
in the literature of the Hebrews, but in the customs and legislation 
of the Greeks. For example, in Athens, after careful examination by 
the authorities, the Senate provided that enough should be given to the 
disabled for a bare existence. 


"A Statistical Consideration of the Number of Men Crippled in War and Dis- 
abled in Industry: Publications of the Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Dis- 
abled Men, Series No. 4, February 14, 1918, p. 17. 

* American Journal of Care for Cripples, Vol. III, p. 267. 

* Leviticus 21: 16-24. 
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The attitude of Jesus and His disciples was one of helpfulness. 
How numerous in the Gospels are the stories of His healing the lame, 
the blind, or other disabled individuals! Similar stories fill the pages 
of the Book of Acts concerning His early followers. 

In previous chapters we have seen how inspired by pity the Chris- 
tian Church has developed the care of the infirm. Among these, of 
course, were helpless cripples. When no other provision was made 
for them and when able-bodied beggars were proceeded against, the 
“impotent beggars” were permitted to beg. 

Moreover, in feudal times the disabled found a place of usefulness 
around the feudal castle. Often the king’s fool was a hunchback, 
or cripple of some sort. Hand in hand, however, with this attitude 
of tolerant helpfulness goes the attitude of brutal harshness. Ridicule 
and exploitation as well as pity characterize the treatment of the 
cripple during the Middle Ages. Large numbers of them were accus- 
tomed to resort to shrines of the Saints for healing. In a word, the 
attitude toward the cripple was first extinction, then banishment, then 
permission to beg, then care in connection with monasteries or feudal 
castles, and attempts at healing. 

Even before the development of modern medical and surgical treat- 
ment there grew up institutions for the care and education of crip- 
ples. The beginning of a new attitude is to be seen in the writings 
of the Catholic Vives in the sixteenth century already referred to in 
the chapter on the development of outdoor relief. He divided the 
poor into three classes: Those in hospitals and poorhouses, the pub- 
lic homeless beggars, and the poor at home. He proposed a census 
of all these classes for the purpose of ascertaining the causes of dis- 
tress and planned a central organization for their relief under the 
municipal magistrates. Work was to be provided for the beggars, 
the cripples as well as the sturdy. In 1657 an asylum in which suit- 
able work was provided for the infirm was established in France. 
After the Reformation this became the Salpetriére. Many of the 
monasteries were taken over, as we have seen, for the use of the sick, 
the insane, and prisoners. Occasionally one was used as an asylum 
for the handicapped. In 1722 Count Luitgard of Baden established at 
Pforgheim a hospital for pauper invalids, which was later devoted ex- 
clusively to cripples.? 

With the rise of modern orthopedics in the first part of the nine- 


*The Cripple Department was abolished in 1822 to make room for the insane. 
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teenth century, institutions were founded at Munich, Vienna, Paris, 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, London, Leipzig, Litbeck, and Berlin. The 
first was that established at Munich in 1832, devoted especially to the 
care of crippled children. The next was founded in Copenhagen in 
1872. Practically all of these institutions were for the treatment and 
care of children, to whom their chief attention is given even to this 
hour. 


PRINCIPLES OF CARE AND TREATMENT OF THE DISABLED 


The haphazard provisions for the crippled have been inadequate. 
They have often been without large vision, merely palliative, and with- 
out any thoroughgoing plan for the solution of the problem. Too 
often they have resulted only in confirming the hopelessness and de- 
pendency of their wards. ‘ 

Purpose of Social Treatment. What objectives should we have 
in mind in treating the disabled? Summed up in two words our pur- 
pose should be, first, the happiness of the individual who has been 
denied the opportunities of the able-bodied, and second, the welfare 
of society. Certainly the cripple cannot enjoy such a sense of capacity 
and usefulness as the able-bodied. How often have we seen physical 
disability result in misanthropy! It is said that Lord Byron’s sensitive 
nature became soured largely because of his crippled condition. Pope’s 
disability without doubt contributed not a little to his unhappiness. 
Shakespeare attributes Richard III’s malevolence to his resentment of 
society’s attitude towards him on account of his deformity. Schiller’s 
Franz Moor rebels at the trick nature played him in his physical make-up. 
Moreover, most men wish not only to be looked upon as physically 
well-formed, but to be independent of others for their support. If 
they possess the souls of men, they rebel at being objects of pity. 

Furthermore, we should treat cripples in a constructive fashion in 
order to relieve the public of their support. Let society assist them 
to a place of usefulness in the world rather than keep them in idleness. 
It is cheaper in every way. If the disabled can learn to support him- 
self, it is much better for him than to live in idleness, even though 
he has compensation from the company in whose employ he has re- 
ceived his injury. The whole purpose of the social treatment of crip- 
ples, then, is to get them to be as nearly self-supporting as possible 
in the shortest possible time. 

The Problem of the Crippled Child. Crippled children and adults 
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present slightly different problems. With the child most of his dis- 
abilities arise from disease which if taken in time can often be cured. 
With the adult, injuries are more often the result of accidents, and 
there is less possibility of cure. The child is growing, and if proper 
medical and surgical attention be given in time, he has a chance to 
grow out of the disability. This rarely occurs with adults, except in 
case an injury has resulted in functional disuse of an organ which 
can be functionally restored by therapeutical exercise, or in case of 
certain diseases like tuberculosis. Again, the child’s disability raises 
the question of education including vocational, while with the adult 
it is a question of reéducation. 

In the first place, then, the disabled child should have attention, 
medical and surgical. The sooner such attention is given after the 
disability arises, the greater the chance of correction. 

The chief cattse of the child cripple is tuberculosis, causing diseased 
joints which deform and disable him. Infantile paralysis is the next 
most important cause. The results of both of these diseases can often 
be corrected by prompt treatment at the hands of competent surgeons. 
Even when the matter cannot be cured, it can often be so treated that 
the disability is much reduced by means of appliances. 

In the next place, we must see that the child does not miss his edu- 
cation. Why should a child under a physical handicap suffer also an 
educational handicap? Certainly when he cannot enjoy the physical 
well-being of other children there is all the more reason for careful 
attention to his education. At best his crippled condition sets him 
aside from his fellows. Moreover, he must have that socialization 
which is one of the best results of a common school education. If 
he can be provided with such education by the simple device of having 
him conveyed to and from the school, in which are special seats and 
such other simple arrangements as will enable him to share in the 
common school life, by all means he should have them. On the other 
hand, if he needs special attention in his education, special classes in 
the schools will provide him the opportunity. If he must live some- 
what outside the common activities of life, why should he be denied 
the pleasures which come from acquaintance with the accumulated 
knowledge of the world and the treasures of literature and art? 

Again, if his disability shuts him out of the usual avenues to self- 


*“Education and Care of the Crippled Child,” American Journal of Care for 
Cripples, Vol. III, p. 81. 
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support, he should have an education which will fit him in some degree 
for such special occupations as a cripple can successfully follow. 
Society’s task is to give him every chance to make himself useful in 
the world. He must be prepared so far as the school can go in the 
matter to compete with his fellows and deliver a service to the world 
for which society can pay him a good return without charity or con- 
descension. Moreover, as a handicapped person he is entitled to such 
vocational guidance as will place at his disposal all the knowledge 
society possesses as to the occupations which are best suited to his 
condition and advice as to the one which fits best his particular disability. 

Finally, when he is at last ready for it, employment must be found 
for him. The school can best judge of his limitations and should 
know best the place into which he can fit. It should not dismiss him 
as its problem until he has been properly placed in such a position. 
Codperation with his family, of course, should mark every step in 
these processes. 

The Problem of the Disabled Adult. The™problem is, first, one 
of physical treatment. Lost power in the injured member must be 
restored as far as possible. In modern surgery and therapy great ad- 
vances have been made recently in the restoration of lost functions. 
Massage, electrical treatments, persistence in trying to use the injured 
member through occupational therapy and similar measures have done 
wonders in restoring lost powers. Moreover, artificial limbs, trusses, 
braces and like devices have done much to remove industrial handicap. 

Along with physical ‘treatment goes the process of strengthening 
the ambition and determination of the injured person to make the 
most serious efforts to overcome his disability. For this purpose it 
has been found that teachers and attendants who themselves have 
overcome handicaps are most stimulating to the injured. Hence, many 
institutions dealing with the crippled employ disabled men who have 
fought their way to self-support. Moving pictures showing what dis- 
abled men can do have been used to good effect in stimulating by 
example the hopefulness and determination which has so much to do 
with recovery and the use of the powers still retained, and with the 
attempt to educate the injured to develop other organs as substitutes. 
In this connection it has been found that social service after discharge 
can be of great value in helping the disabled man, so prone to become 
discouraged, to retain his determination to succeed. The social worker 
visits him frequently suggesting success and so rekindling his flagging 
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zeal. The social worker can also educate the family or fellow workers 
to take an encouraging attitude. Since so much depends on the man’s 
own mental attitude towards his handicap, the social worker can be of 
the greatest value. 

After all has been done for the physical treatment of the disabled 
the next step is his reéducation. If his disability has been of a 
nature which makes it impossible for him to follow his previous occu- 
pation, he must be trained for a job suited to his disability. Careful 
study of the man’s capacity and of the occupations open to one of 
his handicap should precede the training. In such matters foreign 
countries have gone much farther than the United States. Even be- 
fore the War England, France and Germany were beginning to re- 
educate their industrial cripples. Hence, they were not entirely un- 
prepared when the War threw on their hands a great number of 
cripples. Since the War brought this problem to the attention of the 
Lnited States we have begun retraining injured soldiers. Such re- 
education is no less necessary, however, for the industrial cripple. 

The state, however, should not stop with the cripple’s reéducation. 
It should provide for his replacement in industry. If he is left to 
place himself, he will often become discouraged and give up his fight. 
He does not know so much about positions as the institution which 
is dealing with the problem. He has not the contact with industry 
as has the school which is training him. Our training institutions for 
non-cripples place their graduates; why not the institution which is re- 
educating the disabled? The experience of the Red Cross Institute 
for the Disabled in New York demonstrates the practicability of such 
a plan in the placement of retrained handicapped. 

In the case of the disabled, however, placement is a most difficult 
and delicate task. Says Miss Stein, “Clerks in public employment 
offices who are attending to hundreds of cases in a week, can accom- 
plish little for the cripple. Crippled men have been going around 
without success from one bureau to another and finally in discourage- 
ment they have taken, as a last resource, to some form of begging.” * 
In October, 1916, a small bureau for the placement of cripples was 
organized at Hudson Guild by the Federation of the Association for 
Cripples in New York City. This was taken over by the Red Cross 
Institute. The work of this bureau showed that the placement of 

* Placement Technique in Employment Work of the Red Cross Institute for 


Cte and Disabled Men, Publications of the Red Cross Institute for Crippled 
and Disabled Men, May 6, 1918, p. 3. 
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the cripple while difficult is not impossible. Before the bureau was 
taken over by the Institute 150 cripples were placed by it. Such a 
placement bureau has two functions, employment work and the investi- 
gation of industries. The one cannot be done successfully without 
the other. Suppose that a one-armed man comes in for employment, 
or is being trained by the institution. Only as industries have been 
studied does the placement agency know of opportunities for such a 
cripple. 

Moreover, the experience of this bureau in New York has shown 
that placement is next to impossible unless the crinple is trained. Says 
Miss Stein, ‘“No employment bureau for cripples can be efficient unless 
it is closely tied up with continuation, trade and evening classes for 
the handicapped.” ? | 

Furthermore, the placement bureau must keep in touch with the 
crippled. They have many difficulties which must be solved at once 
or the work has been done in vain. This New York Bureau of the 
Red Cross Institute follows up these men very ‘closely. It has a social 
worker who goes out to the disabled in their homes and in the fac- 
tories where they are working. Its office is open evenings so that 
the men can come in and tell their troubles. He must be followed 
up persistently, else he will slump down into dependency. In such 
cases hope is weak; ambition is easily impaired. New adjustments 
often are necessary at a time of life when readjustment is very diff- 
cult. Habits must be re-formed; frequently a new occupation must 
be found. He must have the backing of every helpful influence for 
anew career. That backing must be both sympathetic and wise. It 
must last until he has again made a place for himself in life, has 
learned self-confidence through successful effort, and is able to look 
the world manfully in the face because he is useful. 

A much more difficult problem in the placement of the industrial 
cripple is that of getting the man to take reéducation, if he is a 
compensatable case. If by reéducation he loses his disability even to a 
small degree, he fears that he will lose his compensation. As they 
now stand state compensation laws often place a premium on idleness 
for the compensatable man. In states having compensation laws like 
that of Wisconsin, this difficulty does not arise. In that state the 
amount of compensation is based upon the nature of the injury and 
does not depend upon the wages he may be able to earn later, as in 


* Op. cit, p. 4. 
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some of our states1 Good administration by the body charged with 
the administration of workmen’s compensation should follow him up 
and see that every argument for reéducation and future usefulness 
be presented to him. If the law is such that he receives the compen- 
sation due him according to the disability received, then social service 
by the administrative body should follow him until he has been re- 
educated and replaced in a suitable position. 


SYSTEMS OF CARE AND TREATMENT OF THE DISABLED 


At the present time there are three systems of caring for the dis- 
abled. (1) Private institutiqns chiefly for the care and treatment of 
crippled children and disabled men; (2) state systems for the treat- 
ment and education of crippled children; (3) a Federal subsidy for 
states which provide industrial education for cripples. 

Private Institutions. At the outbreak of the War Germany had 
made more provision for the care and reéducation of crippled men 
than any other nation. She had 58 homes for cripples under private 
auspices. Under her employers’ accident insurance companies she had 
established a number of sanatoria and reéducation workshops for 
industrial cripples. A considerable number of orthopedic hospitals were 
provided by municipalities. There were besides numerous trade schools 
and employment bureaus under various governmental authorities.” 
France had a few private homes for cripples, and also trade schools 
which, as her experience with wounded soldiers showed, could be 
adapted to the education of injured men. Italy, on the other hand, 
had given almost no attention to the care of cripples. After the outbreak 
of the War, and before she herself entered, Italy began to study the 
question and private initiative began to establish institutions for the 
care and training of cripples. England, like Germany, had long before 
established schools giving trade training, but without special reference 
to the needs of cripples. Private organizations had also supplied 
scholarships to poor crippled children. As with all the other countries 
of Western Europe, England developed facilities for the training of 
mutilated soldiers after the War had sent home numbers of such men. 
That terrible experience revealed to all the world the necessity of giving 
more attention to the rehabilitation of the crippled. 

*As, for example, California. 


* Underhill, Provision for War Cripples in Germany, Publications of the Red 
Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men, June 8, 1918, p. 3. 
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In the United States what has been done has been chiefly in the 
interest of crippled children. In 1916 there were in the United States 
112 institutions and associations giving special attention to the treat- 
ment, care, and education of cripples, chiefly children. Most of these 
were private; some, like the special classes for crippled children in 
the public schools, were under public auspices. A part of these were 
for medical and surgical treatment like the New York Hospital for 
Ruptured and Crippled Children. Some were directed to the educa- 
tion of crippled children, like the pioneer school established in New 
York City by the Children’s Aid Society of that city. And certain of 
them under private control were for convalescents.* 

State Institutions. In 1917 there were 11 states which had provided 
for the treatment and education of crippled children: seven by the 
establishment of special institutions; two by treatment in special de- 
partments of institutions for children, and two by treatment given in 
connection with the Medical School of the State University.2, In some 
of the states only indigent children are received; in others all crippled 
or deformed, and in Nebraska those children who are suffering from 
diseases from which they are liable to be deformed or crippled. 

The method of payment for this service also varies. Usually the 
laws provide that if the parents or the patients are able to pay for 
the treatment and care they must do so. Otherwise the county or 
town in which they have their residence or legal settlement must pay. 
In Florida the expense is paid by the State Board of Health; in 
Oregon by the county; in Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, and Nebraska 
by the state. 

Before the War no state had made special provisions for the treat- 
ment and education of crippled adults aside from the states of Ne- 
braska, Minnesota, and Iowa cited above. We allowed the cripple to 
get along as best he could, except as he was protected by the compen- 
sation laws. Although such laws represent a most constructive and 
far-reaching protection for industrial cripples, since they apply only 


* Publications of the Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men, Nos. 
8, 12, 13, New York, 1918. American Journal of Care for Cripples, Vols. III, 
Pp, 66-69, V, pp. 214, 217, 303. eon 

he maximum age at which children are admitted to these institutions varies, 
from 14 years in Wisconsin to 18 in Ohio. In Nebraska, Minnesota, and Illinois 
It 1s limited to those children who have resided in the state one year, seemingly 
a survival of the pauper law of settlement. In Michigan certain blind children 
below the age of six are also admitted. In Nebraska, Minnesota, and Iowa 
adults are also admitted to treatment. 

* American Journal of Care for Cripples, Vol. V, pp. 380-395. 
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to those injured in industry, not a few other cripples were entirely un- 
provided for in a constructive fashion. 

State Rehabilitation of Civilian Cripples. The War obliged our 
country to face the problem of the disabled adult. Thousands of our 
boys returned from France so injured that they could not possibly 
follow their wonted occupations. Moreover, we were not inattentive 
to what the warring countries of Europe were doing with their dis- 
abled. Hence, we not only put into operation a most extensive system 
for the rehabilitation of war cripples, but a number of the states and 
finally the Federal Government undertook the rehabilitation of the man 
and woman disabled in civil life.* 

Seven of these states notice only those injured in industry or who 
come under the provisions of the state compensation laws.” The rest 
provide for any handicapped person. Two (New Jersey and Illinois) 
contemplate a state educational institution to carry out the provisions 
of the acts. A number limit the benefits to those who have lived a 
year within the state, while others limit them to those injured in the 
state. Maintenance while being trained is provided for beneficiaries 
in six of these states. 

The agencies to administer the act vary also. In a number the state 
board having in charge the administration of the compensation laws 
administers this act; in others the State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, while in New York administration is in the hands of the State 
Board of Regents, and in Illinois it is handled by the State Board of 
Public Welfare. In some states maintenance is limited to one year, 
or as much of it as may be necessary, while in others no limit of time 
is fixed. 

Perhaps the law passed by New Jersey is most liberal and far- 
visioned, It provides that the board it sets up shall seek to train and 
qualify every disabled person in the state who has resided therein at 


*This movement on the part of the states of the Union was started by 
Massachusetts, which passed its act May 28, 1918. Massachusetts was followed 
by Nevada on February 28, 1919. The third state was North Dakota which 
passed her act March 5, 1919. Then followed New Jersey, April 10, 1919; 
Minnesota, April 23; Rhode Island the same date; California, May 5; Illinois, 
June 28; Pennsylvania, July 18; New York, March 18, 1920; Oregon, January 12, 
and Virginia, March 20. All these acts were passed before the passage of the 
Federal act, June 2, 1920. 

® Massachusetts, California, North Dakota, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Oregon, 
and Virginia. 

* Vocational Summary, Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washington, 
October, 1920, p. 85. See also Monthly Labor Review, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, April, 1920, pp. 202-206, August, 1920, p. 139. 
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least a year, whether his disability is due to accident, disease or con- 
genital defect. It excludes only the aged and infirm, blind and deaf 
persons under the care of the state, epileptics, feeble-minded, and 
such persons who are not susceptible to rehabilitation. Those need- 
ing artificial limbs are to be supplied with them at cost and may pay 
for them by instalments. The board may make arrangements with 
already existing institutions for the treatment of disabled persons, but 
a school of rehabilitation is to be established at some one place with 
such branches in other places as may be thought necessary. Main- 
tenance is supplied by the state if necessary for 20 weeks at not over 
$10 per week. The act does not compel any person to take the 
training.” 

Federal Aid. The experience of our country with men disabled 
in the War emphasized the importance of constructive treatment of 
disabled civilians. It was seen that efforts to rehabilitate the injured 
soldier and sailor were economical; it raised the question, Why not 
also our civilians? Hence, as early as June 21, 1919, the Senate passed 
an act providing for cooperation with the states of the Union in the 
vocational rehabilitation of “any persons, who by reason of a physical 
defect or infirmity, whether congenital or acquired by accident, in- 
jury or disease, is, or may be expected to be, totally or partially in- 
capacitated for remunerative occupations.” The Senate bill was con- 
curred in by the House and was approved by the President June 2, 
1920. 

Vocational rehabilitation is contemplated by the act for all persons 
disabled in any way whatsoever, whose disability interferes with re- 
munerative occupation, and is not restricted, as in some state acts, to 
those who have been injured in industry. It includes both men and 
women. Its operation is limited only by the acceptation by the several 
states of its cooperative provisions, and by the definition of the persons 
who may be rehabilitated. It is a question which has not yet been 
settled whether those states which have provided for the vocational 
education of those only who have been injured while in employment, 
can take advantage of its provisions. The act provides for a subsidy 
to those states which accept by legislative enactment the dollar for 
dollar codperation plan. That is, each state must provide as much 
money as will come from the Federal Government on the basis of 


*Monthly Labor Review, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, August, 
1920, PP. 203, 204. 
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population. The amount appropriated out of the Federal Treasury 
under this act was $750,000 for the year ending June 30, 1921, $1,000,- 
ooo for the year ending June 30, 1922, and the same amount for each 
of the next two years. Moreover, the plans of administration, courses 
and methods of instruction, qualifications of teachers, directors, etc., 
must receive the approval of the Federal Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation. Furthermore, the Federal Board was given $75,000 a year 
for four years for the purpose of making studies as to the rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled and their placement in suitable or gainful occupa- 
tions and for the expenses of administration of the act. 

This legislation of the United States for far-sighted wisdom and 
liberality has not been surpassed. It follows the same principles of 
codperation with the states of the Union as obtains in agricultural 
and vocational education provided for in the Smith-Lever and the 
Smith-Hughes Acts. It contemplates that the laissez faire policy of 
the government concerning cripples shall be definitely abandoned, and 
a constructive effort made to place them on a self-supporting basis. 
Followed out for a few years it is probable that this law will show such 
constructive results that every state in the Union will accept it, 
and thus we shall have a nation-wide attempt to rehabilitate the in- 
jured person, rather than leave him to the mercies of a dole-giving 
public.? 


PROVISIONS FOR THE CARE OF MEN AND THEIR DEPENDENTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN CONNECTION WITH THE WORLD WAR 


With the outbreak of the War in 1914 the nations involved were 
forced to reorganize their whole system of caring for the dependents 
of the men in the service and of those disabled during the War. The 
governments concerned also stimulated the organization of new volun- 
tary agencies or the reorganization of already existing agencies to 
supplement governmental provisions for the men and their families. 
More than two years before the United States entered the War, Con- 
gress passed the War Risk Insurance Act, radically amended it in 


* Monthly Labor Review, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, June, 1920, 
bp. 186, 187; The Vocational Summary, Federal Board of Vocational Education, 
ashington, October, 1920, pp. 84, 85. 
It will be noticed, however, that it makes no provision for the medical or 
surgical treatment of the injured, as do some of the acts passed by several of 
the states. Doubtless, however, the effect of the law will be to stimulate such 
treatment by the states which wish to take advantage of its provisions. 
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1917, and again in 1918. The War Risk Insurance Act made provision 
for the support of a man’s dependents while he was in the service, 
provided for his compensation and the compensation of his dependents 
if he was disabled, and provided him insurance against death or dis- 
ability at a rate very much less than that charged by the private insur- 
ance companies. In addition the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act provided a moratorium for the debts of those who entered the 
army or navy, in order that without mental distraction they might 
devote their entire energies to the service of their country. 

Provision for Dependents. Of more direct value in meeting the 
immediate needs of dependents were the provisions of the War Risk 
Insurance Act. At the outbreak of the War, the rate of pay for the 
ordinary private was doubled for the express purpose of enabling him 
to make some contribution from his pay to their support. The law 
provided for allotments from his pay for dependents. These allotments 
were compulsory in the case of Class A dependents, namely, wife or 
child. They were voluntary in the case of Class B dependents, for the 
payment of insurance premiums, or the purchase of Liberty Bonds. If 
he had Class A dependents he must allot $15 a month of his pay except 
in certain specified cases. If he had no dependents of any kind he was 
not allowed to spend the entire $30 a month but $15 was set aside by the 
Treasury Department and held for him until his discharge, drawing 4 
per cent interest. 

In addition to these allotments from a man’s pay for his dependents 
the Government provided them with allowances from its own funds. 

No allowance, however, was granted unless the man himself made 
an allotment. The allowances were graduated in amount according to 
the needs of the family.* 

Allowances were also provided for Class B dependents if they were 
dependent in whole or in part on the enlisted man. 

Moreover, the compensation provisions of the War Risk Insurance 
Act gave protection to the family in case a man was killed or dis- 


"For example, the government allowed, for a wife, $15; for a wife and one 
child, $25; for a wife and two children, $32.50; with $5 per month additional 
for each additional child. If there was no wife but one child, $5; two children, 

12.50; three children, $20; four children, $30, with $5 additional a month for 
each additional child. If a man had a former wife divorced who had not 
remarried and to whom alimony had been decreed, an allowance up to $15 was 
made her by the government but not to exceed the amount of the alimony 
decreed her by the court. Provision was also made for the apportionment of 
allotment and allowance between the wife and child if the child was not in the 
custody of the wife. 
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abled. This feature of the law was enacted to take the place of the 
pensions which had been given to soldiers and their dependents after 
previous wars. It provided for compensation in case of the death 
or the disability of any commissioned officer or enlisted man or any 
member of the army nurse corps (female) or the navy nurse corps 
(female) when employed in active service under the war department 
or navy department, when the death or disability resulted from 
personal injury suffered or disease contracted in line of duty. In 
case of death compensation was paid to the widow or children or 
to the dependent father and mother.’ In determining dependency 
no account was taken of any income from government insurance 
which the man may have had for the benefit of his dependents. 
That is, compensation is in addition to the money provided by the 
insurance. | 

Still another provision for the protection of a man’s dependents was 
the insurance policies issued to the man in service by the government. 
The government was forced to provide insurance to its men because 
of the increased premiums and decreased benefits announced by private 
insurance companies immediately after the declaration of war. The 
government could not allow its men to go unprotected into battle, hence 
organized its insurance department. These provisions were most 
liberal. 

Originally, in order to prevent the loss of insurance by unwise in- 
vestments it provided for the payment to the beneficiaries of the face 
of the policy in 240 monthly instalments. After the armistice this 
was mistakenly changed so that the amount could be paid in a lump 
sum. This should be changed so that the beneficiary, usually a woman 
or a child, should not have the opportunity to lose the money left 
them for their protection, as about 60 per cent of the proceeds of all 

*The rates were as follows: If a widow and no children, $25 monthly; 
widow and one child, $35; widow and two children, $42.50, with $5 for each 
additional child up to two. If no widow but one child, $20; two children, $30; 
three children, $40, with $5 for each additional child up to two. If there was a 
dependent mother or dependent father, $20 for one, or both, $30. 

A man could take out government insurance in multiples of $500 from $1,000 
to $10,000. During the period of the war it was what was called Renewable 
Term Insurance, i. e., it was paid in monthly instalments and the policy was 
renewable each year. Provision was made whereby the Renewable Term 
Insurance at the option of the insured could be kept up for five years after the 
termination of the war, or within five years after discharge it could be con- 
verted into various forms of old line insurance still under government auspices. 
The government did not include in premiums any charge for administration or 


for the extra hazard of war, basing its premiums upon the American mortality 
experience table in peace times. 
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insurance policies paid in lump sums are either spent or lost within 
six years after payment.’ 

Thus, by allotments from the man’s pay, by an additional allowance 
from government funds, by compensation to the dependents of the 
man killed or disabled, and by insurance, the government did its best 
to see that the families of the men did not suffer while they were away, 
and if they died or were disabled that the families received something 
toward their support for at least 20 years to come. 

Provisions for the Man Himself. Some of the provisions for the 
care of dependents cited above apply to the men as well. 

Compensation for Injury. In case the man himself was disabled, 
whether he had insurance or not, if his disability amounted to 10 per 
cent or more and was received in line of duty, he was entitled to com- 
pensation. If the injury was of such a nature that no treatment would 
enable him to recover from it, such as an amputation or the loss of 
a member or the permanent injury of a function, he was entitled to 
compensation as long as he lived no matter “how great his earning 
power became either through his own efforts or through government 
reéducation. If the disability was not permanent, he received compen- 
sation as long as it amounted to 10 per cent or more. In case of total 
disability if the man had neither wife nor children he received $30 a 
month so long as it continued. If he had a wife, $45 a month; if a 
wife and one child, $55; if a wife and two children, $65; if a wife 
and three children, $75; if no wife but one child living, $40, and $10 
additional for each additional child up to two. If he had a mother 
or father, either or both dependent upon him for support, then he 
received $10 in addition for each. If he lost both feet or both hands 
or both eyes, or became totally blinded or helpless and permanently 
bed-ridden, the rate of compensation was $100 per month. 

Medical and Surgical Treatment of the Disabled. In addition to 
compensation the government furnished without cost necessary hospital 
care and medical and surgical treatment. As the men began to come 
back such hospitals were established in various parts of the country 
and every effort was made to give them the best treatment known 
to modern ‘medicine. These hospitals have been specialized for dif- 
ferent kinds of cases, some for cases of shell shock or psychoneurosis, 
others for blindness, others for amputations, others for the tubercular, 
and still others for the deaf.? 


* The Survey, November 20, 1920, p. 282. 
* Davidson, The he American Red Cross in the Great War, New York, 1919, p. 124 
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The remarkable thing in this war has been that about 80 per cent 
of the men injured in battle and handled through the hospitals over- 
seas recovered and returned to the front for further service. Of those 
returned from overseas about 90 per cent were candidates for physical 
reconstruction; only about 20 per cent were permanently disabled, 
partially or totally.’ 

Disabilsty Insurance. The policies issued by the government for the 
men in service not only provided for insurance for the beneficiary named 
in the policy but insured the man himself against total disability. Each 
monthly payment to the totally disabled man amounted to $5.75 for 
each thousand dollars of insurance carried. This was in addition to any 
compensation he might be granted for disability. 

Vocational Rehabihtation. If the man was injured either from 
accident or disease in line of duty, he was entitled to reéducation 
for such vocation as he seemed to be fitted for. This act was approved 
by the President June 27, 1918, and was amended July 11, 1919, in the 
direction of greater liberality. The purpose of it was “to provide for 
vocational rehabilitation and return to civil employment of disabled 
persons discharged from military or naval forces of the United States, 
and for other purposes.” The act established the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education which has charge of the administration of the 
law. It provided for the reéducation of every discharged disabled 
man whose disability had been incurred, increased, or aggravated, or 
who later developed a disability traceable in the opinion of the board 
to his service, and who in the opinion of the board needed the voca- 
tional rehabilitation to overcome his handicap. While following this 
course of reéducation he is to be paid monthly by the board such a 
sum as is necessary for his maintenance and support and for the main- 
tenance and support of persons dependent upon him, up to $80 a month 
for a single man without dependents and $100 for a man with depen- 
dents plus the several sums prescribed as family allowances. While 
he is undergoing training he is not entitled to compensation unless the 
amount to which he is entitled is in excess of the payments made to 
him by the Board for Vocational Education. In that case the Bureau 
of the War Risk Insurance has to supply the deficiency between the 
amount paid him by the Board and the amount to which he would be 
entitled under the War Risk Insurance Act.? 


*McMurtrie, The Disabled Soldier, New York, 1919, p. 37. 
* Handbook of Information and Instruction for Home Service Sections, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Department of Civilian Relief, December, 1918, pp. 235-238. 
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The chief difficulty with this beneficent law was the anxiety of the 
men to get home to their families rather than to spend time in educat- 
ing themselves for a new vocation. However, through the Home Ser- 
vice Sections of the Red Cross and the efforts of the government, large 
numbers of men are taking advantage of the provisions of the law. 

In this wise legislation the United States drew again upon the ex- 
perience of countries earlier in the War, especially France, England, 
and Canada. The whole purpose of the legislation was to prevent 
the crop of crippled men which has followed all other wars and which 
inevitably drifts into idleness instead of becoming useful self-support- 
ing citizens, Experience had shown that many men would not take 
a vocational reéducation, because by such training their government 
compensation was lessened; hence England, Canada, and the United 
States provided that the increased earning capacity of the man fol- 
lowing vocational reéducation should not affect the amount of com- 
pensation to the permanently injured man. It was the hope of the 
government that while some of the men who take the training may 
find it convenient to stop work and depend upon the government com- 
pensation, a very much smaller number will be found living in idle- 
ness than if they had not been trained for a useful vocation. 

Reémployment. After a disabled man has been trained for a 
vocation suited to his disability the problem remains of finding a posi- 
tion for him. In the first flush of sympathy for disabled men em- 
ployers gladly employed them whether they could do a man’s work 
or not. However, experience has shown that as time goes on the 
worker may find himself in a position not suited to his disability and 
both he and his employer may tire of the bargain. On the other hand, 
if he is placed in an occupation where he can do a man’s work and for 
it receive a man’s pay, the employment lacks the degrading spirit of 
charity, the man feels that he is independent, the employer that he is 
receiving dollar for dollar in value for what he pays the man, and 
the man himself is a happy, satisfied person with his independence un- 
impaired. 

The War thrust the problem upon the other countries engaged in 
war, earlier than on America. Germany had already at hand her great 
technical schools for the reéducation of these men. England also 
had ready to hand her technical institutions. France had to begin anew 
on the problem. The results of the experience in these nations show 
that with careful consideration of the vocational field and a careful study 
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of the man’s past employment and personal aptitudes it is possible to 
fit him to a job suited to his disability and his tastes. European ex- 
perience has shown that one-half of the 20 per cent who returned per- 
manently disabled, partially or wholly, are able to return to their former 
occupation without the need of reéducation. The other half must be 
retained and replaced. Experience has shown that even a blind man 
need not be dependent upon the charity of the people or upon his com- 
pensation and insurance; that he can be busy and useful at a trade 
suited to his disability. In many cases he can earn with his disability 
more than he earned before. Large numbers of the men can be returned 
to agriculture; others can be found positions in public service, not as 
sinecure positions but positions for which they are better fitted than 
others.* 

The placement of these men must be done carefully. It cannot be 
committed to a general employment office unless special attention has 
been given to the subject of placing disabled men. 

In addition to placement the employment service must carefully fol- 
low up these men either with its own representatives or through the 
Yepresentatives of agencies like Red Cross chapters with which it 
cooperates. If a man is not carefully followed when he goes to work 
he is likely to become discouraged. His employer must be taught to 
understand the man’s needs and the necessity of giving encouragement 
until he has found his self-confidence again. If the position is such 
that it is not suited to him another can be found for him. Thus the 
social service worker can be of the greatest value to him in the first 
few months after he begins the fight for independent self-support. He 
must be given every support possible during the time that he is ad- 
justing himself to a new vocation. 

In these various ways out of the War have grown measures for 
saving its wreckage such as the world has never seen before. How 
important these measures are can be imagined by one who visualizes 
the enormous losses of humanity by European nations. The disturb- 
ance of ordinary occupation incident to the greatest war in history, the 
poverty of the peoples of Europe, the breaking up of large num- 
bers of families through the death and disablement of the bread- 
winners, and the tremendous waste which has brought nearly to bank- 
ruptcy every nation in Europe are results which to a degree these 


For details as to the occupations open to disabled men see McMurtrie, Th 
Disabled Soldier, Chaps. VIII-XII. : edie: ° 
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measures promise to alleviate. They have awakened whole nations to 
a sense of the importance of constructive measures for those visited 
by death and other natural calamities either in war or peace. 
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TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


The Care and Treatment of Crippled Children in the United States. 
Reeves, Care and Education of Crippled Children, New York, 1914. 
Survey of the Treatment of Crippled Soldiers and Sailors in Foreign 
Countries. McMurtrie, The Disabled Soldter, New York, 1919. 

What Was Found in a Survey of Cripples in Cleveland, Ohio. Wright 
and Hamburger, Education and Occupations of Cripples, Juvenile and 
Adult, Publications of the Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled 
Men, Series II, No. 3 (October 15, 1918). 

Provisions in Your State for the Rehabilitation of Industrial Cripples. 
Digest of the War Risk Insurance Legislation of the United States. 
Consult any good encyclopedia; or any good handbook, such as the 
International Year Book, or the American Year Book; or Handbook of 
Information and Instructions for Home Service Sections of the American 
Red Cross, A. R. C., No. 207, Washington, 1918, Sec. 605. 

The Canadian Patriotic Fund. The Survey, March 17, 24, 31, 1917. 
The Home Service Work of the American Red Cross in the World War. 
Handbook of Information, eic., of the American Red Cross, A. R. C., 
No. 207. 

Provisions of Foreign Countries for the Dependents of Service Men 
in the World War. Governmental Provisions in the Umted States and 
Foreign Countries for Members of the Military Forces and their De- 
pendents, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 28, Washington, 1917. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


Define “the disabled.” What is the extent of this class of dependents? 
What have been the various attitudes towards the cripple? Describe the 
early attempts at healing. 

What should be our purpose in treating the disabled? 

What treatment should the disabled child receive? The disabled adult? 
Describe the present three systems of caring for the disabled. 

What were the essential provisions for dependents in the War Risk 
Insurance Act? 

What are the essential provisions for the care of the disabled man 
himself ? 


8. Will these provisions for the ex-service man under the War Risk Insur- 


ance Act prevent the scandal of private pension bills, or of public pensions 
to these discharged men from the last war? Why? 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE UNEMPLOYED 


NEMPLOYED and homeless men, in part the victims of our 
industrial system, and in part the result of their inherent in- 
capacity, demand attention because some of them are the recipients of 
charitable relief and because unemployment often starts a man or family 
on the downward road to poverty and pauperism. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE PROBLEM IN ITS BEARING UPON POVERTY 
AND PAUPERISM 


Unemployment directly produces poverty. In every period of un- 
employment the work of charity organizations and relief associations 
is greatly increased. When there is lack of work many an independent 
family suffers, exhausts its savings and then becomes dependent. Hence, 
in the chain of causes producing poverty and pauperism unemployment 
is of prime importance. 

Equally great, too, is the indirect influence of unemployment on 
poverty and pauperism. Unemployment and irregular employment 
very seriously impair the moral fiber of individuals. The loss of a 
job in itself 1s a disheartening experience. The feeling of helplessness 
and uncertainty which comes over the man out of work is demoral- 
izing. If unemployment is frequent or long, ambition is destroyed. 
Intermittent involuntary idleness produces restlessness and incapacity 
to hold a steady job. Idleness comes to be desired more than honest 
labor. The sense of family responsibility is weakened or destroyed. 
Pessimism takes the place of hope and finally utter demoralization of 
the wage-earner and his family ensues. 


EXTENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


Unemployment varies with industrial conditions. In recent years 
a number of studies have been made as to the extent of unemployment 
in the United States. The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimates that during the twenty years ending in 1918, the average loss 
from unemployment each year by every wage-earner in the United 
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States was sixty days. Thirty days of this was complete unemploy- 
ment, and the other half was lost on account of part-time work while 
on the payroll. In other words, one-fifth of the possible working time 
of our entire working population was unused, an equivalent in twenty 
years of four years’ work of perhaps fifteen million people, or sixty 
million years of work lost in this country in that fifth of a century.? 

The Russell Sage Foundation, in a recent study of public employment 
office, says: “A conservative estimate as to the amount of this continu- 
ous unemployment, taking it year in and year out, over a long period 
of time and excluding extraordinary disturbances like war and depres- 
sion caused by war, puts the amount at from five per cent in good years 
to upwards of twenty per cent in bad years. To conclude that, averaging 
good and bad years, from ten to twelve per cent of all workers are idle 
all of the time is probably an understatement of the situation.” ? 


CLASSES OF THE UNEMPLOYED 


For purposes of treatment the unemployed may be divided into five 
classes: 

1. Those temporarily unemployed who are employable. These are 
both able and willing to work, but find themselves with nothing to do. 
With these people the main problem is to find a new job. 

2. The temporarily unemployed who do not long hold a job. These 
comprise those who because of personal fault and temperament, or of 
habit, are inefficient. They are hired and fired or quit without staying 
at any one job for any great length of time. This class represents 
either misfits in industry or those who by reason of industrial conditions 
are on their way to become permanent loafers. 

3. Those who are somewhat permanently unemployed but who are 
employable. These are sufferers from changes in the labor market. 
They are able and willing to work, but industrial conditions have thrown 
them out of a position. 

4. Those who are permanently unemployed and unemployable. They 
comprise the tramps and hobos who, as Dr. Washington Gladden said, 
“make their living by seeking a job and by succeeding in never finding 
one.” Many of these are men from Class 2 who have finally become 
confirmed in idleness. 

5. Those who are permanently unemployed and are viciously or 

* Bradford, Industrial Unemployment, United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


Bulletin 310. 
* Harrison, Public Employment Offices, New York, 1924, pp. 8, 9. 
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incorrigibly unwilling to work. These are the confirmed victims of 
personal defect and of social conditions. Oftentimes they make their 
living by committing petty crimes or by begging. 

Each of these classes requires special treatment, by charitable agen- 
cies, by criminal institutions, or by legislation. As stated by Commons 
and Andrews, “How to provide satisfactory means of caring for the 
shiftless and the criminal is primarily a problem of charity and cor- 
rection, but the prevention of unemployment is a problem of industrial 
organization.” } 

To classify more broadly, there are three classes of the unemployed 
who are employable: those irregularly employed, those under-employed, 
and the unemployed. Those irregularly employed are subdivided into: 
first, those for whose labor there is an irregular demand; second, those 
who even in the face of steady demand do not work regularly, either 
on account of sickness or on account of their own irregular habits. 
The under-employed include: first, those who for one reason or another 
are frequently without a job; second, those who have a steady job but 
who because of the irregularities in demand are not able to work more 
than part time; third, those who because of irregular habits do not 
work every day.” By the unemployed we mean those who are definitely 
out of a job because their labor contract has been terminated either 
by their employer or by themselves. It may include also those who have 
been laid off for a certain length of time but have not been absolutely 
discharged. Often such a condition arises in periods of industrial 
disturbances such as a depression or a disaster such as a fire or 
explosion. 

The problem for each of these classes is quite different. It is not the 
same for the man who wants to work but who cannot get it as it is for 
him who prefers not to work. Neither is it the same for the man who 
is discharged for inefficiency as for him who is an efficient workman 
but because of temperamental characteristics is constantly falling out 
with his boss. The problem of relief arises when, whatever the cause, 
they do not have enough to provide a decent living. 


CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
The classification of the causes of unemployment here proposed is 
for the purpose of making clear the factors with which remedial and 
oo and Andrews, Principles of Labor Legislation, New York, 1920, 
p. 289. 
*Lescohier. The Labor Market, New York, 1919, p. 69. 
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preventive measures may deal, and may not be the best logical arrange- 
ment. We discriminate causes (1) due to conditions within industry 
itself, (2) personal causes, (3) social causes, that is, causes arising 
from social changes and social motives outside of industry, and (4) 
natural causes, that is, events which result from the forces of physical 
nature. If we know the agencies responsible for the conditions which 
lead to unemployment, we may perhaps change conditions by working 
directly upon these agencies, or by insurance we may spread out the 
damage so that it will not fall so directly upon a single individual 
or a class. 


CONDITIONS IN INDUSTRY 


As to (1) there are two general conditions in industry which affect 
employment: first, there is the fluctuation in demand for labor; and, 
second, there are the labor policies of industries. 

Fluctuations in Demand for Labor. Fluctuations in demand for 
labor are due to a number of causes. The ‘following are cited as 
examples: 

1. The Labor Reserve and a Disorganized Labor Market. Employers 
like to have a surplus of labor so that they will always be certain of a 
sufficient number of laborers to take care of their utmost demands. 
They also find it profitable to have a surplus of labor because the 
competition from the employer’s point of view has a good effect upon 
the rate of wages. Some of our large industries locate at least one 
of their factories at a place where there is certain to be at most times 
a considerable surplus of workers. For example, a few years ago it 
was the policy of a certain sugar refining company to make its refinery 
in a certain city a safety valve for the industry. At times of lively 
demands for sugar this plant would be open, while at other times when 
the demand was slack that particular factory would be shut down. 
That city had a sufficient number of laborers not steadily working to 
serve the purposes of the company. 

Often advertisements for laborers are placed in newspapers for the 
purpose of accumulating local labor reserves.’ In addition, however, 
to the labor reserve thus artificially provided the conditions of the labor 
market in America make inevitable a surplus supply of labor even in 
the busiest seasons of industry. Some of this is due to the fact that 
men happen to be at places where there is not a demand for their 
particular abilities. 

*Lescohier, op. c#t., p. 15. 
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Moreover, at seasons when their service is not needed the migratory 
laborers constitute a labor reserve. The situation is all the more serious 
by reason of the fact that this surplus of labor is scattered all over the 
country without any mechanism whereby either the men or the em- 
ployers can know where on one hand there is work for which they are 
fitted and on the other where there are men adapted to the need. The 
difficulty lies in the lack of organization in the labor market. This 
has made it possible for employers to count upon a surplus of men in 
the neighborhood of their plants. 

2. Seasonal Fluctuations. While these are due to natural causes 
rather than to the organization of the labor market, they account to a 
considerable extent for widespread unemployment. In the northern 
United States many trades, such as building and construction work, 
are largely summer occupations. Clothing industries vary with the 
season. In winter there is a demand for commodities like coal and 
for entertainment and recreation furnished by theaters, concerts, etc., 
which gives occupation to those engaged in these industries. Logging 
flourishes in the winter months. Ice cannot be packed in summer time. 
Workers in electric light plants are more numerous in winter than 
in summer, 

3. Fluctuations Due to Business Cycles. In periods of the liveliest 
industrial activity, such as we saw during the last years of the War, 
every available man is at work. Even those of the lowest industrial 
efficiency are employed. While the labor turnover is enormous in such 
periods, it is due largely to the defects of the man himself rather 
than to deficiencies in the industrial organization. On the other hand, 
however, when a business depression comes large numbers are dis- 
charged, first, of course, the least efficient workers. 

4. Fluctuations Due to Maladjustments in Business Organization. 
In addition to the unemployment caused by the fluctuations in demand 
for labor just cited there is the unemployment due to interindustrial 
relations which cause one industry to shut down by reason of the fact 
that another does not supply material or service. For example, factories 
sometimes have to shut down on account of lack of coal. The shortage 
of coal may be due either to the breakdown of the transportation system 
or a shutdown in the coal industry due to strikes or other causes. A 
strike of the miners in the ore regions of Michigan and Wisconsin 
may throw thousands of men out of employment at Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, and every other iron center. This may so affect construction 
gangs working either on railroads or buildings that thousands of more 
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men are laid off. Hence, these maladjustments in organization of in- 
dustry very often affect employment both directly and indirectly. 

5. Fluctuations Withm an Industry. Within an industry itself there 
are changes in demand. The industry may be undergoing transforma- 
tion. Invention of new machinery may lessen the demand for men. 
A new process may be invented requiring less men than before or men 
of different capacities. Business failures may occur, shutting up the 
plant and throwing hundreds or thousands of men out of employment. 
A large corporation may be formed controlling hitherto competing 
plants and thus cause large numbers of plants to be absolutely closed. 
A few years ago when various plants manufacturing strawboard were 
bought up by a large corporation, many of the smaller plants were 
closed. 

6. Changes in Buying Capacity. These and other influences already 
cited affect the buying capacity of the country. At present we are 
experiencing a crisis resulting in a lessened capacity to buy goods. In 
response to dull conditions in industry, wages are being readjusted, 
and this in turn has cut down the purchasing power of the laboring 
classes. Since the wage-earners are so numerous in the country, in- 
dustry feels the effect and the shutting down of production goes on 
apace. This, unemployment breeds unemployment. 

7. Changes in Popular Demand for Articles Consumed. Constantly 
industrial changes are going on by reason of changes in taste and 
fashion. For example, the invention of the motor car has very greatly 
diminished the demand for bicycles. Those employed in bicycle fac- 
tories and shops had to seek other positions. Many men who could 
not adjust themselves to new lines of work were for a time out of 
employment. 

Fashions and vogues have a similar effect. A novelty will appear 
which becomes the style. Large numbers are employed in making the 
article. The fashion dies or is displaced by another with the result 
that workmen are dislodged, some of whom remain unemployed. 

These changes are more serious to the old for the older the worker 
the less adaptable he is to a new job. 

Labor Policies of Industries. Policies in the hiring and firing of 
men have a very direct effect upon the matter of employment. Some 
of these policies are inevitable with an unorganized labor market 
and some seem to be the result of purpose on the part of employment 
managers. 

One of these policies is that of hiring new men rather than training 
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men for a permanent job. The processes of modern industry have 
become so specialized and the division of labor so minute that employers 
have, without considering the cost, often pursued the policy of hiring 
a new man rather than spending any efforts carefully to select and train 
men who by natural capacity and personal characteristics would be 
adapted to the task and remain with the firm. The result has been 
an enormous labor turnover which has greatly aggravated the labor 
problem and contributed to irregularity of employment. The decay 
of the apprenticeship system has accompanied the division of labor, 
and increased labor turnover. 

Another policy incident to the increasing size of industries has 
psychological results of the greatest importance for the problem of 
unemployment. Industrial organizations have become so large that 
labor force is regimented; personal relationship which once obtained 
no longer exists. The inefficiency of the worker has made cynical 
the employer or employment manager; the worker is sought for when 
he is needed and discharged in slack periods without-.a thought for 
his welfare. Conditions of employment sometimes are so prejudicial 
to health and safety that the laborer is in constant fear of injury. 
All of these factors have widened the breach between the manage- 
ment and the men. The policy of keeping a larger labor force than 
is necessary by means of part time employment also irritates the men. 
The result is a disgust, leading men to quit employment at the least 
provocation. On the other hand, the management, exasperated by the 
seeming lack of interest on the part of the employees, fires men without 
the least concern for what will become of them. Recently, however, 
a new spirit has begun to appear in labor management which may bring 
about more cooperation between employer and employee, and in the 
end may lessen the labor turnover and the demoralization of the worker 
from frequent changes in occupation.” 


PERSONAL CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Many are unemployed because they are unemployable. A disabled 
man labors under a handicap in competition with able-bodied workers. 
A mental defective is at a serious disadvantage. These physical or 
mental deficiencies range all the way from lack of physical strength 
to a crippled condition; from the listless, unambitious loafer to the 
feeble-minded person or the epileptic, insane and psychopathic. How 


*For a detailed discussion of many of these points see Lescohier, op. cit., 
Chaps. I-IV. 
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many there are of these defective persons in the industrial world we 
do not know. They make up a large part, however, we are led to 
suspect, of the unemployable and those drifting from job to job. 

The medical examinations of the men drafted for the European 
War gave the United States the first big picture it has had since the 
Civil War of the physical and mental condition of the population. 
Out of 2,510,000 men examined at local draft boards 29.1 per cent 
were found so physically defective that they were rejected." Of the 
278,537 applicants for enlistment in the army 77.3 per cent were rejected 
for like cause.2, Among the drafted men the ailments standing out most 
prominently were tuberculosis, mental deficiency, under-weight, otitis 
media and epilepsy, with over-weight, dementia precox and chronic 
alcoholism playing lesser roles. The rejections at the camps showed 
flat-foot as the most important defect, with social diseases standing 
next. Then followed throat diseases, heart diseases, tuberculosis, mental 
deficiency, under-weight, defective physical development, dementia 
precox and drug addiction.® ct 

The amount of physical and mental deficiency varies greatly for 
different classes and parts of the country. The number of men with 
physical deficiency from tuberculosis varies from 22 per thousand 
in Arkansas to 1.16 in Pennsylvania; from epilepsy from 5.25 per 
thousand in Louisiana to negligible fractions in Utah and South 
Dakota; from mental deficiency from 10.93 in North Carolina to 0.44 
in Utah and 0.54 in Vermont and Pennsylvania. Similar variations are 
found in the incidence of other defects. 

Moreover, between city and country there were great differences. 
Tuberculosis was commoner in the cities than in the country, while 
mental deficiency was twice as common in the rural districts as in the 
cities, and more than twice as common in the city of average size as in 
the largest cities like New York and Chicago. Defects of vision were 
more frequent in urban than in rural communities and were especially 
common in the large cities.* 

The bearing of these facts upon unemployment is obvious. It 1s the 
deficients who are the first to suffer from industrial depression, who 
drift from job to job, who suffer from long periods of unemployment, 
and who have to pick up casual jobs to eke out an existence. 


*World Almanac, 1920, p. 612. 
*Ibid., p. 614. 

*Ibid., pp. 612, 613. 

*Ibid., pp. 612, 613. 
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That mental defect accounts for a large number of the unemploy- 
able is apparent from every study made of this class. For example, 
Bonhoffer in his study of German tramps found 12 per cent were so 
insane that Section 51 of the Penal Code of Germany applied to them, 
while ‘much larger, as would naturally follow, was the number of 
those who, from a psychiatrical point of view, would be classified as 
having ‘decreased responsibility.’ If we should include all those with 
slighter acquired or congenital psychic defects, all imbeciles, epileptics, 
inebriates, senile individuals, and those that were pathologically irritable, 
the number would exceed 75 per cent of the whole.” ? Alice Solenberger 
found that of 1,000 homeless men in Chicago 81 were dependent because 
of mental unfitness. Of these, 52 were or had been recently insane; 
19 were feeble-minded; and 18 epileptic.? 

Their defects may be due to hereditary incapacity, physical or mental. 
Dr. Woolley examined 50 working girls of 18 years of age in the 
Cincinnati Vocational Bureau. Of these, 26 per cent fell below the 
standard of 75 points by the Yerkes-Bridges scale. Of 100 she exam- 
ined later 33 per cent failed to measure up to this minimum requirement 
of intelligence. Not all of these girls can be described as feeble-minded 
but when even a more conservative standard like that of Dr. Haynes is 
taken, 16 per cent of Dr. Woolley’s 100 girls were found to lack the 
intelligence required in industry.° 

Disease or accident may have caused the deficiency. Sometimes 
the factory itself is responsible for the accident or the disease; some- 
times conditions in the community are responsible; often the heredity 
is to blame. Sometimes the deficiency is due to malnutrition, bad home 
conditions, and unsanitary neighborhoods. The worker goes to his 
work without that mental alertness so essential to efficient production. 
His body tires easily. He has no ambition. He is the equivalent of a 
man who is by inheritance defective physically or mentally except 
that with proper conditions his natural ability will manifest itself. 
Yet until recently employers were not concerned about the conditions 
under which their laborers lived. Even yet many of them take no 
interest in community improvements which will provide better conditions 
for the worker. It is the growing consciousness of the importance 
of good living conditions for laborers that has led many wide-awake 


* Cited in Aschaffenburg, Crime and Its Repression, Boston, 1913, pp. 191, 192. 

*One Thousand Homeless Men, Chap. VI. 

* Mabel R. Fernald, “Applications of Psychology,” Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, January, 1917, p. 720. 
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manufacturers to pay attention to industrial housing, sanitation, decent 
wages, and other conditions which allow the native ability of the worker 
its freest and most efficient expression. 

Sometimes deficiencies are due to vice, drink, and other habits of 
dissipation. Without a doubt the racial poisons account for the ineffi- 
ciency of many workers who are discharged and fall into the ranks of 
the unemployed if not the unemployable. 

Others have deficiencies of temper and non-social traits which make 
them impossible to get along with. They are forever “flying up,” 
showing insubordination, quarreling with their fellows or the boss, 
and ultimately they lose their jobs. 

Besides the physical and mental deficients there are those who are 
personally inefficient from lack of education and proper industrial 
training. Their education has been so limited that they are unable 
to hold the position they get, or they must take the blind-alley jobs 
which offer themselves when they quit school. Messenger boys can- 
not be messenger boys forever. Consequently, “when they have grown 
up they are discharged with nothing in sight for them but casual 
labor. Lack of industrial training has often the same result as lack 
of any education. With his natural capacities undeveloped, the range 
of vocations open to the individual is so limited that he is likely to 
be dislodged in a time of industrial crisis. 


SOCIAL CAUSES 


By social causes of unemployment I mean those which inhere in 
social organization or result from social ideals. 

War. The first great social cause of industrial disturbance is war. 
As now organized it means the drawing of enormous numbers of 
workers into the army and navy. The first result is to create a short- 
age of labor, with the result that women and children and the less 
efficient are employed. Consequently, at the beginning, and usually 
throughout a period of military activity there is to be found very little 
unemployment. Even the least efficient workers can get a job. While 
this seems to look in the direction of employment rather than unem- 
ployment, the results at the close of the war are most disturbing. 

Moreover, industry has adapted itself to the production of the 
materials of war. When peace comes, the whole industrial organiza- 
tion has to be readjusted to peace-time demands, and while this is 
going on there is likely to be some unemployment. Then, too, de- 
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mobilization floods the labor market. The most inefficient are now 
discharged. Sometimes women and young people who were drawn 
into industry during the war are retained because they are more 
amenable to discipline or are better workers, or cost the employer less. 

Furthermore, after catching up with civilian demands for manu- 
factured products a period of lessened production ensues. The nation 
is now trying to get back to a peace basis. It has borrowed great 
sums for prosecuting the war and now is endeavoring to retrench. 
Furthermore, deflation of the expanded currency usually becomes a 
part of public policy. If the war has been extensive, the burden of 
taxation is great, buying power is limited and hence there is a less- 
ened demand for manufactured products. This leads to a slowing 
down of industry and the discharge of many employees. 

Yet further, many of the ex-soldiers are possessed by a restless- 
ness which prompts them for a time to drift from job to job. This 
resulessness seems to get into the blood of even the civilians who 
stayed at home. The consequence is a very marked increase in labor 
turnover due to the state of mind of the workers. 

An Uncontrolled Labor Supply. Another social cause of unem- 
ployment is an uncontrolled labor supply. The most important element 
in this supply is immigration. Theoretically immigration is supposed 
to be controlled by the demand for labor. When there is keen indus- 
trial activity in the United States, labor is supposed to flow to our 
shores from countries where the opportunities for employment and 
good wages are less. When industry slackens, these immigrants are 
supposed to flow back or to some other country where the demand for 
labor is greater. 

As a matter of fact, however, immigrant labor is not as fluid as 
this theory supposes. Knowledge of world conditions is neither as 
widely disseminated nor as accurate as is necessary to make this theory 
work. Information is usually supplied to prospective immigrants by 
letters from their friends. It does not take into consideration the fit- 
ness of the worker for a particular kind of job or the variation in 
demand for different kinds of labor. Consequently there is always a 
surplus of immigrants who find difficulty in getting employment in the 
land to which they have come with such high hopes. 

Furthermore, once a laborer is here he cannot always return to his 
native land. Often he has brought his family. He does not always 
have money to take them back. Again, he often is afraid to venture 
even when he has surplus funds because he remembers the conditions 
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which prevail in the country from which he came. Then, too, he has 
his friends here and these social ties may prevent his leaving a place 
where he hopes later to get employment. Until we further perfect some 
method of international labor exchange, uncontrolled immigration will 
be a constant source of the maladjustment which produces unemploy- 
ment.* 

Lack of Organization of the Labor Market. In this country 
there is very little organization of the labor market. Private employ- 
ment agencies do something to supply labor where it is needed, but 
they are quite inadequate to solve the problem. The public employ- 
ment agencies are so imperfectly developed that they too have failed 
in a large measure. Laborers do not know where their labor is 
needed ; employers do not know where laborers are available. There 
is no adequate organization to bring the two together. The conse- 
quence is that there may co-exist in the same country and even in the 
same state large numbers of unemployed men and numbers of em- 
ployers seeking men. The result is unemployment. 

Lack of Public Organization of Education and Direction for 
Industrial Careers. Not only have we failed to organize the labor 
market but, what is even more important, we have failed to take the 
necessary social measures to provide our workers with an education 
fitting them for industrial careers. Still less have we provided guid- 
ance to young people in their choice of a vocation. The consequence 
is the blind-alley job with the resulting low standard of living and 
finally the loss of a job and unemployment. The worker untrained 
for anything in particular drifts from job to job and frequently be- 
comes a casual or a tramp. 

Lack of Organization to Smooth Out Industrial Demands. We 
have as yet done very little to stabilize industry and thus steady the 
demand for labor. Hence at some seasons of the year certain indus- 
tries take on practically all of the labor they can hire; at other seasons 
they discharge most of these men. In certain months business is 
going forward with feverish activity; at others industry is dull and 
men are laid off by the thousands. The coal mining industry is a 
good illustration; during the spring and early summer the demand 
for coal lessens on account of the warmer season. Storage facilities 
have not been developed so that the miners can go ahead providing 
coal for the coming winter. Consequently many of them are either 
unemployed or under-employed. 

*See Lescohier, The Labor Market, New York, 1919, Chap. I. 
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Furthermore, many industries making seasonal goods require much 
overtime during periods just preceding the season when these goods 
will be in demand. Clothing is a good illustration. The reason for 
this is that the producers do not wish to have their money tied up 
in unsold goods any longer than necessary, thus increasing interest 
charges. Furthermore, manufacturing on the eve of demand saves 
storage charges and insurance. We need, therefore, the develop- 
ment of storage facilities for bulky goods like coal so that the miner 
may work steadily all the year round. In manufacturing provision 
should be made either for credit operations which would provide 
capital for the manufacturer at low rates or else legislation which 
would prevent the working of.overtime in such trades and thus force 
the employer to spread his industrial activity over a longer period of 
time. Of course from the economic point of view this would increase 
the cost of goods to the ultimate consumer. However, it is doubtful 
whether it would be more costly than the present plan of working 
overtime with the consequent undermining of health, lessened pro- 
duction due to fatigue, and the burden of charitable relief of the 
wornout and unemployed workers. 


NATURAL CAUSES 


Certain natural disturbances cause unemployment. A fire burns 
down a factory; until it is rebuilt the employees must find work else- 
where or be unemployed. Floods devastate a valley, driving workers 
from their homes, sometimes destroying factories or destroying crops 
which furnish the raw material to workers in industry. Earthquakes 
and volcanic eruptions disrupt the industry of whole communities as, 
for instance, in the San Francisco earthquake. 

Crop failures, and bad seasons in such industries as fishing, not 
only affect those directly employed in these industries but also those 
who are engaged in working up these raw materials into finished 
products. <A poor catch of fish on the banks of Newfoundland affects 
large numbers of people who never see the sea. Disease among the 
oysters will throw out of employment large numbers of people in 
plants where the oysters are prepared for shipping. Storms which 
sometimes destroy crops and frequently interfere with transportation 
or sweep away factories also contribute their share to the problem 
of unemployment. 

All of these natural phenomena are very little affected by the efforts 
of man. While man has conquered nature at many points, he is 
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able to affect nature’s process very little, if at all. He can, however, 
spread out over the whole of society, through insurance, the damage 
inflicted, the property loss and the loss of life. As yet, however, we 
have not developed in this country social insurance against the effects 
of these natural causes in unemployment.’ 


SOCIAL EFFECTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The results of unemployment, including irregular employment and 
under-employment, are of utmost importance to individual and social 
welfare. Some of these effects are: 

1. Lessened Income. Since upon income depends the mainte- 
nance of a decent standard of life, income should be adequate and 
as regular as possible. Unless a man is steadily employed, he must 
either have considerable savings or the scale of living for his family 
and himself will inevitably be lowered. 

Unsteady employment affects wages in three ways: “It reduces the 
amount of the workman’s earnings; it causes irregularity of income; 
and it decreases his efficiency.” 2 Whether unemployment is as impor- 
tant as sickness in causing the breakdown of family independence is 
a disputed question; nevertheless, it plays a great role in family de- 
moralization. Says Dr. Devine: “From the point of view of the 
charitable agencies, the importance of this especially is indicated by 
the fact that in two-thirds of the families who come under the care 
of the Charity Organization Society in industrially normal times, one 
or more wage-earners are unemployed at the time of their applica- 
tion for aid.”® Three-fourths of the applications for help to the 
New York Charity Organization Society come to them by reason of 
sickness. While therefore unemployment may not be the most impor- 
tant factor in destroying family independence it certainly stands next 
to sickness and possibly stands first. In Chicago, according to figures 
from the United Charities, “unsteady work caused a little over one- 
half of the applications for help.” ® 

Lescohier states that “financially considered, it (unemployment) 
probably reduces the actual earnings of the American workers more 


*For details on this whole discussion, consult Lescohier, op. cit., Chaps. I-IV; 
omens and Andrews, Principles of Labor Legislation, New York, 1920, Chap. 


*Lescohier, The Labor Market, New York, 1918, p. 102. 
“Devine, Misery and Its Causes, New York, 1909, p. 117. 
*Tbid., p. 54. 

“Lescohier, op. ctt., p. 103. 
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than any other type of misfortune to which they are exposed.” Inves- 
tigations reveal the decided influence of unemployment upon yearly 
earnings. Thus Lescohier cites an investigation in Connecticut which 
showed that the actual earnings of employees in different industries 
fell from 13 per cent to 18 per cent below full-time earnings. In 
New York 62.1 per cent of the paper-box workers and 63.4 per cent 
of the confectionery workers fell more than Io per cent below full- 
time earnings. The New York Society for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor in 1911 estimated that 70 per cent of its applicants would 
not need outside aid if the work could be regular and the wages 
adequate ; and investigation in Massachusetts showed that, while 72.8 
per cent of the workers in the women’s clothing industry were sup- 
posed to earn $6 a week or over, only half of them actually did so.? 
Thus, every study establishes the importance of the workers having 
reg-ular employment. 

2. Destruction of the Worker’s Efficiency. As Lescohier has so 
well said of the worker, unemployment “undermines his physique, 
deadens his mind, weakens his ambition, destroys his capacity for 
continuous consistent endeavor; induces a liking for idleness and self- 
indulgence; saps self-respect and the sense of responsibility; impairs 
technical skill; weakens nerve and will-power; creates a tendency to 
blame others for his failures; saps his courage; prevents thrift and 
hope of family advancement; destroys a workman’s feeling that he 
is taking good care of his family; sends him to work worried and 
underfed ; plunges him into debt.” ? 

3. Effects on the Family. In addition to the attack on finan- 
cial resources of the family and the impairment of the efficiency of 
the workman, unemployment also strikes at every tie which makes 
for wholesome family life. It forces the mother out of the home to 
supplement the earnings of the man; it takes children from school 
at the earliest possible moment and places them in industry. By 
taking the mother away from home it prevents her giving that care 
to the children which lies at the foundation of not only good health 
but of good morals. It forces the family to move into poorer quar- 
ters; it compels them to reduce the scale of expenditure not only 
for those things that contribute to the spiritual development of the 
family but even those things which are basic necessities for health 
and vigor. Thus in every way unemployment destroys the very fabric 


*Lescohier, The Labor Market, New York, 1918, pp. 103-105. 
* Tbsd., p. 107. 
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of social life if at all frequent and long-continued. Therefore it is 
of the utmost importance that measures be taken to reduce unemploy- 
ment and irregular employment to a minimum. 

The following case, from a study made by the Children’s Bureau 
during the depression of 1921-22, shows the inevitable lowering of the 
standard of living by families when unemployment exists. 


“One family consists of American-born parents—about 30 years of age— 
and three children, 4, 9, and 11 years old. The father, a welder, for an 
implement works, lost his job a year ago. Since then he has worked three 
weeks for the city and has had irregular employment at his former place, 
earning a total of $505 during the year. An aunt came to live with the 
family during the summer. For four weeks she paid $2.50 a week and the 
fifth week $4. Then she lost her job and has paid nothing since. 

“The family has not yet been obliged to ask for charitable aid, but the 
struggle to keep from it has been hard. When the father was laid off they 
were living in a nine-room house, for which they paid $35 a month. Realiz- 
ing they could not keep up this rent they moved into a six-room flat at $20. 
After four months they felt they must retrench even more, so they moved 
across the street into their present flat of four rooms, at $15 a month. It is 
heated by a stove and has few of the conveniences they had in the other 
houses. There are no sidewalks and the street is unpaved. 

“The father had to drop his own $2,000 insurance policy and also smaller 
policies for his wife and children. The mother has cut the food down to 
the minimum. She tries to give the children milk once a day now instead of 
every meal, as she did when the father was working. They have run up a 
$200 grocery bill, owe $29 for clothing, $6.50 for gas and electricity, and 
have borrowed about $400 from friends. In addition, they owe $9.50 for 
coal to the factory where the father was formerly employed and $160 for 
groceries obtained through the commissary.” 2 


4. Industrial and Political Unrest. When a considerable num- 
ber of men are unemployed they feel that they have a just cause of 
grievance. This is especially true of men who are very willing to 
work but are unable to find it. The unemployed man feels that in 
unemployment he has one more cause of complaint against the indus- 
trial order. In the involuntarily idle the agitator may find fertile soil 
for the seeds of revolution. I do not mean to imply that unemploy- 
ment is the sole cause for industrial unrest. It is, however, important 
enough to challenge the attention of those who are solicitous in allaying 
the unrest so characteristic of our day. 

5. Social Demoralization. Every season of unemployment sees 
a great increase of drunkenness, theft and crimes of violence. The 


*Lundberg, Unemployment and Child Welfare, Children’s Bureau Publication 
No. 125, Washington, 1923, pp. 39, 40. 
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moral standards of the unemployed man are impaired by spells of 
idleness; time lies heavy upon his hands; constantly seeking work 
without finding it discourages him; and unless employment is found 
in the course of time even the good workman may become desperate 
enough to steal and to commit crimes of violence. The unsteady work- 
ers are even more likely to fall into crime than the steady workers. 
Usually they have no savings to tide them over. Their characters 
are already weakened. A period of unemployment pushes them over 
the line into criminality. These and the unemployable are the reser- 
voir from which comes the flood of criminals which springs up in every 
period of hard times. 

In the dull time of 1914 it is reported that in Boston men com- 
mitted petty crimes in order that they might be sent to the workhouse. 
Then they were sure of their keep while their wives might draw 
from the city 50 cents a day. In 21 cities burglaries increased 30 per 
cent over the number in 1912, vagrancy 51 per cent, robberies 61 per 
cent, and mendicants 105 per cent. The divorce and suicide rates also 
increased.? 


METHODS OF DEALING WITH THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The simplest method of obtaining employment is for the man out 
of work to go from factory to factory. This method, however, is no 
solution of the problem. There may be no openings for the man in 
the community in which he lives. sAs has recently been said, “the 
haphazard method of tramping the streets in search of work is no 
method at all. It is sure of success neither to the idle worker in 
his search for his work, nor to the employer in his search for workers. 
On the contrary, by its very lack of system it needlessly swells the 
tide of unemployment and through the foot-weary, discouraging tramp- 
ing which it necessitates often leads to vagrancy and to crime.” ? 

Another method largely used at the present time is advertisement 
in the newspapers. It is estimated that the newspaper advertisement 
costs about $5 for every worker thus obtained. Say Commons and 
Andrews: “If the money spent brought commensurate results there 
would be less grounds for complaint, but at the present an employer 
advertises for help in several papers because not all workers read 

* American Labor Legssiation Revrew, November, 1915, p. 491, cited in Warner, 
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Commons and Andrews, Principles of Labor Legislation, New York, 1920, 
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the same paper. The employee lists the positions advertised and then 
starts on the day’s tramp. At one gate 50 or 100 men may be wait- 
ing for a single job, while in other places 100 employers may be 
waiting, each for a single employee. Unnecessary duplication of work 
and expense by both parties is evident.”? Moreover, newspaper adver- 
tising provides possibilities of fraud, in spite of the efforts of papers 
to prevent misrepresentations. 

Such methods are failing to solve the problem. In spite of them, 
thousands of men every year degenerate from steady workers into 
the unsteady class. Those irregularly employed are not anchored, and 
the army of the unemployable is increased except in times of unusual 
demand for labor. Unemployment therefore must be attacked in much 
more radical and constructive ways than these haphazard methods 
employed by workers and employers. 

Private Employment Offices. Because of this gap between the 
worker and the job, individuals desiring to make a living have estab- 
lished private commercial employment agencies.:- About the only suc- 
cessful private employment agencies are those organized to furnish 
laborers to large construction projects like railways. In addition to 
such agencies, various organizations like philanthropic societies, 
charity organization societies, Y. M. C. A.’s and chambers of com- 
merce have established private employment bureaus which usually 
charge no fees. Moreover, many trade unions and employers’ asso- 
clations have set up employment bureaus to supply workers to par- 
ticular occupations. The bureaus established by private organizations, 
especially the philanthropic organizations, have as their task chiefly 
the supplying of employment to casual laborers. Their aim is to 
obviate the giving of relief and to do constructive work with the near 
unemployables. They do, however, also provide work for families 
under their care which are the victims of sickness or disaster. 

The private commercial agencies—about 5,000 in number in 1920 ?— 
have been subject to certain abuses and limitations which have inter- 
fered with their success. They have been charged with misrepresen- 
tation of wages and conditions of work, with sending women clients 
to immoral resorts, with sending applicants to places where they knew 
there was no work, and with making arrangements with foremen for 
frequent discharges and then splitting with them the fee they received. 


*Commons and Andrews, Principles of Labor Legislation, New York, 1920, 
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Every investigation of private employment agencies has disclosed such 
serious evils that now many states are regulating such agencies. 
Usually under this restrictive legislation they have to secure a license 
from the state, and deposit a bond varying in amount from $100 to 
$5,000. 

In some states the license fee for these private agencies is almost 
prohibitive. The law may require detailed information concerning 
the employer, prohibit the location of agencies in saloons, lodging 
houses, and in restaurants, fix a maximum charge for their services, 
and provide that a part or all of the fee must be returned if the 
workman does not soon receive a job or if he is discharged within 
a certain length of time after employment.” 

In spite, however, of all these regulations, those who have studied 
the question consider them inadequate to rid the private employment 
agencies of abuses. Moreover, such regulations cannot do much with 
those agencies which do an interstate business. 

In New York they are required to furnish to the Commissioner of 
Labor the same information as that supplied by the State Employment 
Offices. Ontario, Canada, provides that a private agency may not 
receive a fee from an applicant unless it has in hand a written and 
dated order from an employer for such a position. So strong has been 
the feeling that the Trade and Labor Congress of Canada in its meet- 
ing in 1913, and the American Association of Public Employment 
Offices in its convention in 1914, recommended the abolition of pri- 
vate employment bureaus.’ 

Public Employment Offices. Consciousness of the defects and 
abuses of private employment agencies and the growing realization 
of the evils of unemployment and irregular employment have led to 
the development of public employment offices under various auspices. 
Ohio was the first American state to provide for public employment 
offices in 1890. Montana followed in 1895 and New York in 1896. 
Montana’s and New York’s original laws were later repealed. When 
Ohio established her five public employment offices she was a pioneer. 
Public sentiment made very little demand for them. They were 
favored by organized labor but there was little interest on the part 
of employers. In 1918 there were 96 public employment offices in 26 


*Commons and Andrews, op. cit., pp. 293, 204. 
* Tbid., p. 295. 
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of the United States. The controlling authorities vary throughout the 
country." 

The public employment office in the United States is not nearly 
so widely distributed as in several European countries. For example, 
under the British Labor Exchange Act passed in 1909 an employ- 
ment office was set up within five miles of every laborer in England. 
Without these agencies the state unemployment insurance scheme would 
not have operated so successfully. 

In the United States these public employment agencies usually have a 
central office in the capital, with local branches scattered about the 
state. New York and Wisconsin are representative of this type of 
public employment agency. In New York the bureau is established 
in the State Department of Labor and in Wisconsin in the Industrial 
Commission. Coordination in the work of the local offices is made 
through the central office and thus surplus in demand for labor in 
one part of the state is connected with surplus of supply in another 
part. si 
In some of the states provision is made for joint control of the local 
office through a representative committee composed of employers and 
employees with a chairman agreed upon by a majority. Such a com- 
mittee has been operating at Milwaukee for a number of years under 
the Wisconsin Bureau, and is provided for in Illinois and Pennsyl- 
vania.? 

These state employment offices were a godsend when the country 
was drawn into the World War in 1917, and the business of the 
country was forced onto a war basis. Ohio of all the states showed 
best what can be done with an efficiently managed public employ- 
ment system. At its outbreak there were 7 city-state employment 
offices operating rather efficiently in the industrial cities of Ohio. 
They were turned over to the State Council of Defense. This body 
divided the state into 21 districts, with a local office in each district. 

*Public Employment Offices in United States, United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bulletin 241, Washington, 1918, pp. 12, 13. For details as to dates of 
establishment of various public employment offices, see this bulletin. In 15 of them 
the controlling authority was a city; in 2, the county and city; in 60 the state; in 
II the state and city; in 1 the state, county and city; and in 7 cases the federal 
government shared in the work, in 2 of the 7 codperating with the state and city 
where located; in 2 cases with the state alone and in 2 others with the city only; 
and in x with the state, county, and city. 

*Commons and Andrews, of. cit., p. 2909; Sixth Report of the Citizens Com- 


mittee on Unemployment and the Public Employment Bureau of Milwaukee, 
February, 1919. - 
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The central office through which each of these cleared was at Colum- 
bus. So skilfully were these offices managed that when announce- 
ment was made that there was to be built at Chillicothe a great sol- 
diers’ encampment on a short-time contract, the director made arrange- 
ments to supply all the labor, 20,000 men, and within 12 weeks the 
state employment offices had supplied to the contractors 17,000 men, 
feeding them into Chillicothe as rapidly as they were required. It 
saved the contractors money, it secured the men as they were needed, 
it did not send men who were not prepared for the work to be done, 
the labor turnover was reduced, and no surplus supply was attracted 
to the city for the charities to support... During the War Ohio also 
attacked with great success the problem of supplying farm labor. 
Many of the other states which had employment offices under public 
control did good work under the stimulus of war demands and public 
interest in securing labor. 

Scveral problems are still unsettled in the conduct of public employ- 
ment offices. Shall a public employment agency supply strike-breakers ? 
What attitude shall it take towards the placement of children of work- 
ing age, when it may be a question whether the child should work or 
go to school? Shall an applicant be refused further help if he refuses 
to take work at lower wages than he has been receiving, or a different 
kind of a job than he has been following? 

Some of the courts have held that laws relating to public employ- 
ment offices which forbade the office from receiving applications from 
employers for workers to fill the places of strikers are unconstitu- 
tional. This difficulty has been obviated by publicity. In New York 
either party to a trade dispute may file a statement or an answer to 
a statement, both of which are then posted in the employment office. 
The prospective employee is informed of this statement when he ap- 
plies. Decision as to whether he will take the position is left with 
him. In Massachusetts the introduction card given to the employee 
when he is sent to the employer having a strike is stamped showing 
that there is a strike on in the establishment. The refusal of an 
employee to take a position where there is a strike does not disqualify 
him for application for another job. 

In England and in New York State it is the principle to have chil- 
dren of working age register for work at the schools. The application 
then goes to a committee composed of employers, workers and edu- 


*For details, see Leiserson, “The Labor Shortage and the Organization of the 
Labor Market,” The Survey, April 20, 1918, pp. 65-68. 
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cators appointed by the Advisory Committee of the Public Employ- 
ment Office. This committee takes into consideration all the circum- 
stances of the child’s life and education and after consideration of 
the facts advises whether the child shall be given employment or 
measures be taken to keep him in school. 

Some states provide either through private funds or public moneys 
a small revolving fund to pay fares of men placed by the office. 
Some state laws also provide that a man need not take a position 
offered him if it pays less wages than is paid for the same work in 
that district. The employment office must endeavor to find him an- 
other position. 

The municipal and state employment offices gradually are working 
out plans with employers and labor unions for cooperation in the 
placement of men. 

As the work is new in this country the public employment offices— 
municipal, state and federal—are not yet adequately meeting the situ- 
ation. The federal employment service, reorganized under the impact 
of war, had great possibilities. The cutting off of the proposed appro- 
priations for it, however, led to a sad crippling of the service. The 
experience shows the possibilities in such a service, not only directly 
but also through the cooperation possible with state and municipal 
offices.* 

Public employment offices to succeed must (1) have local branches 
in industrial localities; (2) have a central clearing office in which 
information concerning the situation as to unemployment and chances 
for employment is gathered from the local offices; (3) have pro- 
vision for informing applicants for employment of the fact that there 
Is a strike on at a plant which has made application for workers; 
(4) not refuse to try to find employment for a worker who refuses 
to take a position as a strike-breaker, or who refuses to take a posi- 
tion for which the compensation is less than obtains in the district for 
the same work; (5) make careful registration of all applicants. More- 
over, (6) the public employment offices should have power to compel 
private employment offices to provide information on request, and 
(7) should have a working arrangement with the school placement 
bureaus for the placement of juveniles, and (8) should have at its 
disposal a fund by which to send men who lack the funds to places 


*For details see Commons and Andrews, op. cit., pp. 300-307; Lescohier, 
op. cit., Chaps. VI-IX. See also for recent discussion, Harrison, et al., Public Em- 
ployment Offices, New York, 1924. 
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where there is a job waiting. (9) Further, they should be manned by 
competent men, not by political job-hunters. 

The Use of Public Work to Lessen Unemployment. The solution 
of unemployment calls not simply for relieving the necessities of those 
who by reason of lack of a job come to want, but for constructive 
efforts to check the demoralization which unemployment generally 
brings in its wake, to restore the fighting spirit of the man and his 
family who have through unemployment lost hope and courage, and 
often have forfeited that last anchor of manhood, an independent 
spirit, and of preventing so far as possible the economic and social 
conditions which result in unemployment. The first three of these 
belong to philanthropy; the last to legislation and industrial adjust- 
ments. However, the problem of charity and correction is much 
more than that of merely caring for those who have become shift- 
less and criminal through unemployment or personal deficiencies. It 
is in far greater measure that of rehabilitating the weak or broken 
spirit by personal service in helping to restore the social props which 
hold us all to the straight and narrow path of endeavor for self- 
support, and that of joining hands with every agency in the com- 
munity, public or private, to prevent the train of economic circum- 
stances which lead to demoralization. 

In dealing with the problem of unemployment the problem is com- 
plicated by the different classes already discussed. At one extreme 
we have the temporarily unemployed workers who have lost a steady 
job and are really seeking another; at the other we have the “work- 
shy.” The former need only the providing of work which they are 
prepared to do. The latter are problems for relief and correction. 
By reason, however, of our inability to distinguish between the two 
when a stranger presents himself for relief, we must devise methods 
for their temporary care while we are testing them. Moreover, these 
methods must be of such a nature that no industrious man will be 
allowed to suffer. 

About four different methods have been used in the United States 
in dealing with those who have wandered into the community and 
asked for relief on the ground that they are out of a job. First, we 
have provided indiscriminate relief either at the back doors of our 
homes, or at bread lines of missions. We have admitted them to 
the police station to sleep, or we have started a free lodging house 
for such men, providing them a poor meal to keep them from starving. 
Second, we have treated them all as vagabonds and have sent then 
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to jail. Third, we have passed them on to our neighbors either 
by having the police warn them out of town or by paying their way 
to the next town. Fourth, we have provided them with lodging 
houses with a work test, sometimes with an offer to help them find a 
job. 

All of these methods have failed not only to solve the problem in 
any thorough way, but also to strike at the causes. The first method 
gives us aS many tramps as we are willing to support. The second 
outrages our sympathies by reason of the fact that there is no dis- 
crimination between the honest man hunting work and the hobo. The 
third is an outrage upon our neighbors and is injustice to the man. 
The fourth method is expensive and, while the best as a palliative 
measure, usually results in the city fathers refusing the appropriations 
necessary to carry it through successfully. 

A properly managed lodging house with skilled social workers in 
attendance to diagnose the cases and provide the treatment appro- 
priate to each one, with close relations with a good employment 
agency, is a necessity, if communities are to deal with these men in 
a manner satisfactory both to the men and the community. Alone 
however, it is sure to fail. Unless it is connected with a state farm 
and state institutions for the care of the mentally incompetent, with 
hospitals to which the men who need treatment can be sent forcibly, 
and with a skilled employment service which will not only find men 
jobs, but jobs suited to their capacities, and with the skilled social 
service in each case necessary to see that a change in the man’s con- 
dition is worked out, it will be a disappointing experiment. Careful 
case work in the placement of the unemployed is very necessary if 
the workers are not to come back again and again for placement or 
lose out.? 

Up to the industrial depression of 1914 every emergency had been 
met by emergency measures to provide employment and relief to 
men out of work. Usually when large masses of workers were out 
of work the community either provided special funds for bread-lines, 
soup-kitchens, or emergency work to take the place of relief, and 
advertised a centralized agency to which the men could apply. The 
result was such congestion of applications that good placement work 
and carefully administered relief were impossible. Consequently there 


*Odencrantz, “Placing Women Through Public Employment Offices,” The 
Survey, September 18, 1915, pp. 560-562; Johnson, “Unemployment From the 
Angle of Case Work,” The Survey, November 13, 1915, pp. 162-163. 
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resulted a good deal of pauperism through relief and misplacement 
of men. 

In 1914, however, the unemployment crisis saw the development 
of different measures to care for relief. Instead of a centralized head- 
quarters the attempt was made to distribute the burden of caring for 
the unemployed through a great number of agencies scattered over a 
large city, with registration of the cases at a central office to which 
inquiry was made to discover whether any other agency had dealt 
with the case before. Instead of large funds being placed at the dis- 
posal of a special committee knowing little about placement and relief 
methods, steps were taken to induce citizens and private corporations 
to anticipate their construction needs and thus provide real work 
instead of made work for the unemployed. Employers were per- 
suaded to keep as many men as possible on half time instead of a 
fewer number on full time. With many agencies engaged also in 
relief work, the evils of bundle-lines and bread-lines were minimized. 
For example, in New York City the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor persuaded the Bronx Park Commissioners to 
allow unemployed men to clear the rough land in that park which 
would have to be done later and now could be done at less cost and 
at the same time give the unemployed work.’ 

Emergency public work to lessen unemployment at best is only a 
makeshift. There should be worked out a thoroughgoing program 
by which public work will be dovetailed into seasons and periods of 
unemployment. This is not always possible but much more of it 1s 
possible than is done at present. If the city authorities will plan their 
development work years ahead, they can provide a sinking fund to 
be used in times of industrial depression. Thus will be ironed out 
the demands for labor in times of great industrial activity and for 
employment in times of depression. 

Stabilization of Industry. Before the problem of unemployment 
can be finally solved similar far-reaching plans must be made by the 
managers of industry. This is a more difficult problem, yet something 
of that sort can be done. Every movement for the stabilization of in- 
dustry will help. Certain seasonal trades can be regularized or spread 
through a larger part of the year.’ 


4For details of this and other examples, see Matthews, “Wages from Relief 
Funds,” The Survey, June 12, 1915, pp. 245-247; “Unemployment Problems and 
Relief Efforts in Seventeen Cities,” The Survey, January 2, 1915, pp. 348, 349. 

*For the best recent discussion of the problem from the employers’ point of 
view, and some possible solutions, see Lewisohn, Draper, Commons and Lescohier, 
Can Business Prevent Unemployment?, New York, 1925. 
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Unemployment Insurance. All of the efforts so far described 
will not solve the problem of the unemployed. They need to be sup- 
plemented and the experience of foreign countries offers a promising 
supplement in the form of unemployment insurance. This does not 
eliminate unemployment, but it spreads over a larger part of society 
the burden now borne by workers involuntarily idle. Unemployment 
insurance will not solve the problem of the loafer and the inefficient 
idle. It will, however, keep from destitution the man who is tem- 
porarily thrown out of work, and thereby avert individual and family 
demoralization. As a preventive measure intended to cope with idle- 
ness due to social causes, its cost should be borne not only by the man 
himself and his family, but by the employer and by the government. 

Unemployment insurance grew up in Europe on the basis of volun- 
tary out-of-work benefits provided by labor organizations, on the basis 
of contributions from the members themselves. 

Some unions abroad pay a travel benefit while others excuse their 
unemployed men from the payment of dues. 

Moreover, so-called Friendly Societies and Fraternal Organizations 
have provided out-of-work benefits. Also in a few countries certain 
employers have established funds to provide out-of-work payments for 
their own employees. 

A very interesting development of unemployment insurance occurred 
in Ghent, Belgium, a few years ago. In order to encourage more of 
the workers to insure themselves through their labor unions, that city 
in 1901 provided a subsidy to the trade unions which furnished un- 
employment insurance to their men. The idea modified in certain re- 
spects has spread to other cities of Belgium and also to a number of 
the different countries of Europe.t. The amount of subsidy varies 
from one-third of the amount provided by the labor unions to an equal 
amount. At the passage of the unemployment insurance law in IQII 
in Great Britain the unions which were not included within its scope 
were subsidized by the nation to the extent of one-sixth of the unem- 
ployment benefits paid by them. During the War the amount of the 
subsidy was temporarily increased to such unions.? 

This system of optional unemployment benefits through the trade 
unions has the defect that it does not provide for all of the men even 
in the unions, and does not touch at all non-union workers. In the 


*Great Britain, Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, and Finland. Commons and Andrews, op. ctt., p. 443. 
Ibid., p. 443. 
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United States out of the 111 unions affiliated with the American Fed. 
eration of Labor, one, the Cigar Makers’ Union, has a national system 
of unemployment benefits, although some national unions have certain 
locals which pay such benefits.1 Only approximately 28,000 of the 
more than 11,000,000 industrial wage-earners of the United States 
are covered by these trade union plans. Furthermore, since in 1920 only 
I2 per cent of the total number of gainfully employed persons in the 
United States were unionized, it is clear that unemployment insurance 
by unions would cover at best but a small portion of the wage-earners 
of the country and those the least needy in this respect.? 

In the United States a number of individual establishments have estab- 
lished unemployment funds. One of the first of these was the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, of Framingham, Massachusetts. This fund 
was established out of the profits accumulated over a period of approxi- 
mately five years. It is frankly an experiment and Mr. Dennison says 
that their fund is not a guarantee either of permanent employment or 
of maintenance of the regular wage rate. The fund is administered by 
a special committee consisting of two representatives from the em- 
ployees and two from the management.* Other establishments which 
have set up unemployment funds are the Deering, Milliken Company 
of New York. Among the railroads the Delaware and Hudson Com- 
pany alone has an unemployment insurance guarantee provided with- 
out cost to the employees. In addition to these plans there exists in a 
few industries what is called the “joint agreement market fund.” They 
are created by joint agreement of employers’ associations and labor 
unions in connection with their trade agreement. Two plans have so 
far been developed in the joint agreement market fund—one the 
Cleveland agreement set up in May, 1921, and the other the insurance 
plan of the Chicago Men’s Clothing Industry. Under the Cleveland 
plan the employer set aside ten per cent of the direct labor payroll for 
this purpose. Under the Chicago plan the employees contribute one- 
half per cent of their wages while the employers contribute a like 
amount. In both cases twelve weeks of unemployment must pass be- 
fore any benefits are paid from these funds.* It is evident at once 
that these plans are limited in their extent to union labor and to a few 
industries. 

*Tbid., p. 442. 

*Lewisohn, Draper, Commons, and Lescohier, Can Business Prevent Unem- 
ployment?, New York, 1924, pp. 192, 193. 


* For details, see [bid., pp. 193-198. 
* Tbid., pp. 200-210. 
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Compulsory Unemployment Insurance. Compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance goes back for its origin to the city of St. Gall, Switzer- 
land, which introduced the system in 1904. Because of faulty admin- 
istration it failed there after a trial of two years. 

At present compulsory unemployment insurance is in operation in 
Great Britain, Italy, and Austria. In 1911 Great Britain took the lead 
in providing for compulsory unemployment insurance. It was amended 
in 1914 and again in 1920. As originally passed it applied to only 
seven different groups of industries, (a) building trades, (b) con- 
struction of works, such as docks, harbors, railroads, etc., (c) ship- 
building, (d) mechanical engineering, (e) ironfounding, (f) construc- 
tion of vehicles and (g) sawmilling. The 1920 act extends the in- 
surance to practically all persons for whom health insurance contribu- 
tions have to be paid, except persons employed in agriculture, domestic 
service and outworkers. Workers over 70, now not insurable for 
health insurance, are included, except those in receipt of old age pen- 
sions. 

The general scheme contemplates that contributions shall be made 
by the employer, the employee and by the state. Males over 18 pay 
4d. per week, the employer the same, and the state 2d. For women 
of the same ages, the employer contributes 314d., employee 3d., and 
the state 1 2/3d. Smaller amounts are contributed in the cases of 
boys and girls between the ages of 16 and 18. 

Benefits are paid at the rate of 15s. per week for men and 12s. per 
week for women and for those under 18 half the full rates. There is 
a “waiting period” of three days after unemployment begins before 
benefits are payable and the benefits are payable for only 15 weeks in any 
one insurance year, and not more than one week benefits for each six 
weeks of contribution paid. The employee must have paid 12 contri- 
butions before he can receive benefits. The unemployed must show 
that he has made application in regular manner and that he has been 
continuously unemployed since application, that he has sought work 
but has not found it, that he has not exhausted his unemployment 
benefits, that he has attended a course of instruction, if he has been 
required to attend such a course. Refusal of an offer of employment 
in a situation in which there is a strike, or at lower wages than prevail 
in the district where offered, does not act as a bar against receipt of 
benefit. He is disqualified for benefits, if he has stopped work on 
account of a strike, if he loses his position through his own misconduct, 
or leaves his job without just cause, is an inmate of a prison or work- 
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house, is a-non-resident, or has been in receipt of sickness benefit, of 
an old age pension or benefit under a special scheme, or if he has not 
made 12 payments towards the fund in any one year, unless he has 
been sick. 

Despite trade union opposition provision is made for extension to 
other societies than trade unions or friendly societies (provided they 
have been approved by the Minister of Labor) of arrangements where- 
by they may handle the payment of benefits from the state funds to 
their members. Persons who are not members of such associations 
draw their benefits through the employment exchanges. 

Insured contributors who.have made 500 contributions—or a less 
number if they were over the age of 55 on entry into insurance—on 
reaching the age of 60 are refunded their contributions with interest, 
less any benefits received. 

Those who have served in the navy, army or air forces of the Em- 
pire are credited with go contributions on discharge, and may draw 15 
weeks’ benefits during unemployment. 

Industries with the approval of the Minister of Labor may contract 
out the scheme of insurance outlined in this act, if the contractor pro- 
vides benefits equal or superior to this national scheme. These are 
called special schemes and have statutory effect. After November 8, 
1920, all employees were to be insured against unemployment either 
under the general scheme or under a special scheme. An industry may 
also provide supplementary benefits in addition to those thus provided. 

The trade unions opposed the new law on the ground that it is a 
relief measure and not adapted to diminish unemployment. 

The laws in existence in the other countries named are similar. The 
world will watch with great interest how these insurance schemes 
against unemployment work out. Like most of our laws in the interest 
of social justice it is believed that the success or failure of these un- 
employment insurance schemes will depend much upon the way in 
which they are administered. They are framed to make it unprofitable 
for the “work-shy” to take advantage of them, and profitable for the 
employer to keep his men employed and for the employee to remain 
in steady employment. 

*Monthly Labor Review, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, September, 1920, pp. 165-169; Seager, “Sharing the Load of 
Unemployment by Means of Insurance,’ The Survey, February 20, 1915, i 


553-554; “Insurance against Unemployment in Norway and Denmark,” The 
Survey, March 14, 1914, pp. 742-744. 
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There has been much discussion of the value of unemployment in- 
surance in England. The severe industrial depression in England after 
the War threw upon the unemployment scheme there an unusual bur- 
den. In the summer of 1924 the army of unemployed had included 
from an eighth to a fourth of the nation’s workers, for more than four 
years continuously. Before the War the scheme seemed to be working 
smoothly. During the first year there was a fund accumulated of 
about $10,000,000 from contributions, with an estimated expenditure 
on benefits during the first six months of $1,175,000. War then came 
on with widespread unemployment at the close. In 1918, two weeks 
after the Armistice, Parliament passed the Out-of-Work-Donations 
Act. This was to provide government donations to demobilized sol- 
diers and munition workers not covered by unemployment insurance. 
The administrative checks on the payment of unemployment benefits 
were weakened during this emergency period and the donations act 
scheme nearly broke the insurance fund. As.a matter of fact the 
government had to make large appropriations to pay these donations. 
It was this fact which has led to the charge that the unemployment in- 
surance scheme in Great Britain broke down. In 1920 the insurance 
act was extended to cover all employees sixteen years of age or over 
engaged in manual work or in other work for which their remuneration 
was at the rate of less than £250 a year, with the exception of agricul- 
ture, domestic service, and employment by a public utility company. 
This increased the insured population from 4,197,000 under the com- 
bined acts of 1911 and 1916 to 11,500,000 under the act of 1920. The 
contributions, however, were increased, and the benefits likewise. 

Provisions for the Inefficient and Unemployable. These unem- 
ployment insurance schemes are intended for those who are involun- 
tarily unemployed. They do not touch the problem of those who can- 
not hold a job because of inefficiency or of those who are voluntarily 
idle. 

Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland tried a number of 
years ago the plan of labor colonies for the unemployed. They were 
found to be of no value for the independent, self-respecting unem- 
ployed. From 50 to go per cent of the colonists were ex-convicts, 
tramps and chronic drinkers. They turned out to be “only doss-houses 
in which good men were brought down to the level of tramps and 
wastrels, and became chargeable to the parish.” They were avoided 

*Lewisohn, Draper, Commons, and Lescohier, op. ctt., pp. 167-187. 
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by unemployed men of character.1 They have, however, been found 
to be of some value in taking care of the “down-and-outers.” The 
experiments of Belgium at Merxplas and of Switzerland at Witzwil 
show that for that unemployable who is partly a charitable and partly 
a correctional problem such places are of great value.” In these col- 
onies men are forced to work, and they are kept from wandering 
over the country. Some of them are thus taught trades, and when 
so taught are sometimes released and find positions at which they sup- 
port themselves. However, it is admitted by the men at the head of 
them, they are custodial rather than reformatory in their effects.’ 

Massachusetts was the first state in the Union to establish such a 
state farm for the employment of those convicted of vagrancy. This 
institution, however, cares for other classes as well as vagrants.* 
New York followed in 1912 when it chose a site for such a colony of 
821 acres about 20 miles from Poughkeepsie. Later Indiana estab- 
lished a farm-colony to which vagrants may be sent, if they are sen- 
tenced for longer than 30 days. The District of Columbia, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Milwaukee, Wisconsin, provide examples of smaller po- 
litical units having work farms for vagrants. Such institutions, how- 
ever, care only for those who are on or over the borderland of crime. 

For those unemployed because of inefficiency due to mental or phys- 
ical causes, or because of having never been taught a trade, there is 
little hope after they have become wanderers. If each state had a 
state farm and industrial colony to which they could be sent and when 
possible taught a trade, some of them might be rehabilitated. Many 
of them, however, are broken down physically, many are diseased and 
need treatment, some are mentally defective and need care in a colony 
for such. For most of such unemployables a custodial farm where 
they can be made to work is their only hope of usefulness. For the 
others in such a colony something could be done by a good manager 
by teaching them how to work on a farm and placing them with 
agriculturists. 

For homeless men seeking jobs, or pretending to do so, municipal 


*John Burns, “Uselessness of Labor Colonies for Unemployment,” in The 
New Ene lopecse of Social Reform, New York, 1908, pp. 1246, 1247. 

*For details, see Fetter, “Witzwil, a Successful Penal Farm,” The Survey, 
Vol. 25, pp. 761-766; Von Schelle, “A Self-Supporting Penal Labor Colony,” 
eo Century, January, 1910; Carlisle, The Continental Outcast, London, 
1906. 
* New Encyclopedia of Social Reform, New York, 1908, p. 679. 

*Fortieth Annual Report of the State Board of Charity of Massachusetts, 
p. ji. 
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lodging houses have been provided in some of our large cities. New 
York City has probably the largest and most completely equipped. In 
this fine, splendidly built and comfortably furnished institution a man 
is permitted to stay for not longer than three nights in any one month 
while looking for a job. Each man when he comes in is examined 
for disease, and is given treatment for any minor ailments he may 
have. His clothing is disinfected, he is given a clean set of night 
clothes, a good bath, a good supper and a clean bed. In the morning 
he works a few hours in a woodyard attached to the institution to pay 
for his meals and lodging. In the meantime the employment bureau 
in the building gives him an address of someone who wishes a worker 
such as his statement the night before indicated him to be. The char- 
acter of those who seek the lodging houses and fluctuation in the num- 
ber of applicants have made it difficult to secure continued support 
from politicians and taxpayers. 

The Salvation Army, the Volunteers of America, and various city 
missions make some provision for the temporary care of such men 
and women, but none of these do very much to solve the problem. 
The lodging houses under municipal or other auspices, even when they 
are not commercial in their spirit, are merely stopping places on the 
way to prison or to another city where the same performance is re- 
peated. About all they do is to prevent starving and freezing and so 
to a degree check indiscriminate giving to beggars. 

Summary. In the treatment of unemployment our survey has 
indicated that the most hopeful plans are those which prevent unem- 
ployment. The problem must be attacked at its source through the 
stabilization of industry, the dovetailing of one seasonal-industry with 
another of a different season, a widespread and carefully managed sys- 
tem of employment exchanges, carefully guarded from the sinister 
influence of politics, manned by experts in labor placement, and closely 
connected with charitable agencies of the best sort to weed out and 
properly care for the unemployable. The labor exchanges must be 
closely tied up with a system of unemployment insurance to tide over 
those who are desirous of working, and to prevent that personal 
and family demoralization which inevitably follows inability to find 
work and lack of income. To prevent the unemployment due to inefh- 
ciency we must provide proper training of youth so that they shall 
have the skill necessary to enable them to make a good living at a 
steady job, and guidance in their choice of an occupation so that they 
may not find themselves at the end of a blind alley too late in life to 
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change. For the unemployable the state should provide institutions 
for their care and custody, to teach such of them as are teachable a 
trade so that they may be rehabilitated, to protect society from the 
criminal among them, and to provide a place where those who cannot 
make a living at large may work for their keep under the custody of 
men who are able to make the most of their poor abilities. 

The Proposed Wisconsin Unemployment Prevention Law. <A 
bill was introduced into the legislature of Wisconsin at the session 
of 1921 which attacked the problem of unemployment in a new way. 
It was modeled on the Wisconsin Compensation Law for industrial 
accidents. This bill provided, for unemployment-compensation. As 
the purpose of the accident-compensation law is to place the respon- 
sibility of preventing accidents on the employer, so it is that of this 
bill to place upon the shoulders of the employer the responsibility of 
preventing unemployment. This proposed measure differs from all 
others, therefore, in that it does not provide for any contributions by 
the employee and the state. Its chief features are: 

1. Scope of Act. Applies to all employees of every corporation and 
of employers that are not incorporated who employ three persons or 
more. 

2. Exemptions. (1) Farmers, canneries, state, cities, towns, vil- 
lages, townships, school districts, private employers of less than three 
persons, and employees of each. (2) Persons dependent on others for 
their livelihood. (3) Those receiving pensions of $500 or over an- 
nually. 

3. Requirements. Industry shall compensate workmen temporarily 
while unemployed provided: (1) he has worked six months for one 
or more employers under the act; (2) he has made application in the 
proper manner; (3) he is capable and available, but unable to obtain 
suitable employment (not required to work where there is a strike 
or lockout, or where less than the prevailing wage is paid, etc.). 

4. Employers Shall Insure Payments. Unless exempted by the 
Industrial Commission, every employer must insure the liability for 
payments of unemployment-compensation in a mutual insurance com- 
pany that is under the control of the Compensation Insurance Board. 
No employer shall deduct from employee’s wage, or otherwise make 
him pay fhe cost of insuring this liability. 

5. Unemployment-Compensation Rating Bureau. Every mutual in- 
stirance company doing business under this act shall be a member of 
the Bureau for the purpose of classifying industries for unemployment- 
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compensation purposes; and to establish premium rates systems based 
upon the regularity of employment. 

6. Rate of Unemployment-Compensation. $1.50 for each working 
day for males and females over 18 years, 75 cents for those between 16 
and 18 years, payments to commence the third day and paid weekly. 
Provision is made for transportation to obtain work outside district. 

7. General Rules. (1) No more than 13 weeks of unemployment- 
compensation shall be payable in any calendar year. (2) No more than 
one week’s unemployment-compensation shall be paid for every 4 
weeks of work. (3) No agreement by any employee to waive his right 
to unemployment-compensation shall be valid; nor shall it be assignable 
or subject to attachment or be liable for employee’s debts. (4) No 
unemployment-compensation shall be paid when unemployed due to 
strike or lockout. 

8. Service Card. The Industrial Commission shall provide every 
employee with a card or book, upon which, the public employment 
agency shall record the number of weeks the employee has been in the 
services of the employers; this will then show how many weeks of 
unemployment-compensation the unemployed worker is entitled to. 

g. Claims and Procedures. All claims shall be first considered by 
a deputy of the Industrial Commission, who shall decide claims within 
one day; whereupon an order on the employer may be issued for the 
amount of unemployment-compensation due him. 

10. Contested Cases. In any case where the claim is disputed, it 
shall be referred to the Industrial Commission and a still further ap- 
peal is provided to the Circuit Court, the court action to be defended 
by the attorney general representing the Industrial Commission. 

11. Unemployment Advisory Board. Consisting of an equal num- 
ber gf members to represent both employer and employees, selected by 
the Industrial Commission from lists submitted by both parties for 
that purpose. One member at large shall act as chairman. The Board 
shall serve without pay; shall meet each month to aid in general ad- 
ministration of the Act. Similar boards may be formed to serve in 
localities. 

12. Penalties. Employees endeavoring falsely to secure payment, 
or employers attempting to avoid payment through misrepresentation, 
may be punished by prison sentence, or fine, or both, in discretion of 
court. 
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Unemployment and Dependency. Lescohier, The Labor Market, New 
York, 1919, Chap. ITI. 

Suggestions of a Plan for Lessening Unemployment. Leiserson, “A 
Federal Labor Reserve Board,” Proceedings, National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, 1916, p. 161. 

Unemployment Insurance. Seager, “Unemployment: Problem and 
Remedies,” Jbid., 1915, p. 493. 

Unemployment Compensation. ‘“Wisconsin’s Plan to Keep the Nation 
at Work,” Dearborn Independent, April 9, 1921. 

What Business Can Do to Prevent Unemployment. Lewisohn, Draper, 
Commons and Lescohier, Can Business Prevent Unemployment?, New 
York, 1925. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


What are the classes of the unemployed? 

Classify the causes of unemployment with their principal subheads. 
Discuss fluctuations in the demand for labor as a cause of unemploy- 
ment. 

What bearing have the labor policies of industries on the problem? 
Indicate the outstanding characteristics of the physically and mentally 
unfit which render them unemployable. To what extent does mental 
defect enter in here? What other personal inefficiencies need also to be 
considered in this connection? 

Discuss the social causes of unemployment. 

What are some of the natural causes? 

What are the chief social effects of unemployment? 

Discuss in detail the seven outstanding methods of dealing with the 
problem of the unemployed, indicating the difficulties and advantages in 
each method. 

What should an adequate social policy for the prevention of unem- 
ployment involve? 

Indicate the chief features of Wisconsin’s proposed unemployment pre- 
vention law. 

What can industrial establishments do to prevent unemployment? 


PART V 
PREVENTIVE AGENCIES AND METHODS 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
RELIEF AND PREVENTION 


E have now studied the extent, the causes, the historic institu- 

tions and methods of dealing with the dependent, and the special 
classes of dependents. Attention has been given primarily to the 
methods of treatment, only incidental reference being made to preven- 
tive measures. This emphasis was to enable the student to understand 
and evaluate present methods. No engineer would think of trying 
to improve a machine, still less invent a substitute without first under- 
standing its nature, and learning its merits and defects. So, we must 
understand, if we would perfect, our social machinery. We must 
know its history, study the way in which it works, appreciate its good 
points, ascertain its defects and the reasons for them. Up to this 
point the only assumption made in our study is that in the light of 
experience effective should supplant ineffective methods of dealing 
with dependents. We have had clearly in mind, however, that pre- 
vention is better than cure; formation than re-formation. With the 
historical background and the lessons of experience now before us the 
next step 1s to study methods of preventing poverty and dependency. 
Here, too, we shall try constantly to take counsel of experience, but 
must not forget that in some matters we are in the realm of untried 
theory or of experiments in process. Would that it were as easy to 
formulate an effective preventive program as it is to state its desir- 
ability! While in the following rime the contrast between relief and 
prevention is too sharp, the emphasis on prevention is forceful. 


“The Fence or the Ambulance” 


“°*T was a dangerous cliff, as they freely confessed, 
Though to walk near its crest was so pleasant. 

But over its terrible edge there had slipped 
A duke and full many a peasant. 

So the people said something would have to be done, 
But their projects did not at all tally, 

Some said, ‘Put a fence ’round the edge of the cliff’ ; 
Som, ‘An ambulance down in the valley.’ 


993 
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“But the cry for the ambulance carried the day, 
For it spread through the neighboring city; 

A fence may be useful or not, it is true, 
But each heart was brimfull of pity 

For those who slipped over that dangerous cliff; 
And the dwellers in highway and valley 

Gave pound or gave pence, not to put up a fence, 
But an ambulance down in the valley. 


“‘For the cliff is all right if you ’re careful,’ they said, 
‘And if folks even slip or are dropping, 

It isn’t the slipping that hurts them so much 
As the shock down below when they ’re stopping.’ 

Then an old sage remarked, ‘It’s a marvel to me 
That people give far more attention 

To repairing results than to stopping the cause, 
When they’d much better aim at prevention. 


“ ‘Let us stop at its source all this mischief,’ cried he, 
‘Come, neighbors and friends, let us rally, 

If the cliff we will fence we might almost dispense 
With the ambulance down in the valley.’ 

‘Oh, he’s a fanatic,’ the others rejoined. 
‘Dispense with the ambulance? Never! 

He’d dispense with all charities, too, if he could; 
But no! We'll protect them forever; 

Are n’t we picking folks up just as fast as they fall? 
And shall this man dictate to us? Shall he? 

Why should people of sense stop to put up a fence 
While their ambulance works in the valley ?’ 


“But a sensible few who are practical, too, 
Will not bear with such nonsense much longer, 
They believe that prevention is better than cure 
And their party will soon be the stronger. 
Encourage them, then, with your purse, voice and pen. 
And (while other philanthropists dally) 
They will scorn all pretense and put up a stout fence 
On the cliff that hangs over the valley.” 


In the next few chapters we shall have occasion to use quite often 
the word “socialized.” It will be well for the reader to know just 
what the term means. The writer does not mean “socialistic,” for 
while he sympathizes with the socialists’ indictment of “purely pal- 
liative” measures, he agrees with them neither in their economic con- 
cepts, nor in their theory that the collective ownership of the instru- 
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ments of production would prevent poverty and pauperism. On the 
contrary, he stands with those who believe that, with human beings 
constituted as they are, private property in the instruments of pro- 
duction properly controlled in the interest of all the people, is much 
more promising than state socialism. That position, however, does 
not prevent his holding to the belief that the state should undertake 
such activities as the care of the dependent, including the special 
classes, that the state should exercise more control over private 
agencies, and that the state must undertake to make such adjustments 
in economic and social relations, that much of the present poverty 
and pauperism may be prevented. His social philosophy makes him 
differ with some of his fellows as to how far the public should sup- 
plant private agencies. He is not blind to the failure of public poor 
relief, for example, but he believes that in view of the limitations of 
private relief, it is better not to do away with public outdoor relief 
but to insist that it be done on principles which the private relief 
agencies have worked out and established. His faith in the betterment 
of society under its present economic organization, and in the growing 
part that the state must play both in treatment of the dependent classes 
and in the prevention of poverty and pauperism, does not claim to 
be justified in every respect by experience. But the same is true of 
the opposing social philosophy. In the meantime, he takes it that it 
is our business to make every effort to improve the machinery we 
now have and to labor to initiate and perfect a better on the basis 
of what we have. Social workers are like engineers building a bridge 
on the site of an old one while the traffic goes on. Relief must go 
on. The ambulance and the hospital at the bottom of the precipice 
must continue to function as long as people are still falling over. 
Neither can stop until people see that a fence is built around the top. 
Broken lives must be adjusted, lost ambition revived, suffering human- 
ity relieved, but it will be found that those who man the ambulance 
and the hospital are not opposed to the building of the preventive 
fence. On the contrary, they are in the forefront of the fight for 
such a fence. Like the lawyer and physician they are not afraid to 
put themselves out of business. 

In his use of the term “socialized,” therefore, the writer means 
such adjustment of present agencies and methods as will reduce the 
maladjustment and secure greater justice to the classes which are now 
at a disadvantage in the struggle for a decent life. That means that 
more of a purpose of helpfulness to one’s fellows shall inspire our 
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laws and customs, through the stimulation of a spirit of service. He 
believes that men live by their ideals, and that most of our trouble 
arises from the dominance of the ideals of self-interest rather than 
the ideals of justice and helpfulness. The following chapters are 
intended to suggest ways in which self- and class-interest shall be 
subordinated to consideration for the welfare of all. The old laissez 
faire philosophy is breaking at many points. It has broken down in 
government, in education, in philanthropy, and in economics. In its 
place is coming a philosophy inspired by the spirit of concern for every 
member of the community, the nation.and the world, eventuating in 
the effort to see that justice is done to every man. It is coming to be 
seen that only as such adjustments are made as insure to each indi- 
vidual a fair chance can we have a society bound together in unity 
and harmony rather than split into warring classes. That philosophy 
mear's regulation by society and self-control under the dominance of 
a social spirit. 

In the remaining chapters we shall suggest where the preventive 
fences should be built. Some of these fences, such as labor legislation 
and educational measures, belong to other workers. For the sake, 
however, of a well-rounded presentation it is necessary to refer to 
them briefly here because they have an important bearing on the 
problem under discussion. 

Poverty is a result of social maladjustment somewhere. Only in 
part do the factors which produce it inhere in human nature. As we 
suggested in Part II, much of it is due to our social arrangements. 
Perhaps much of what we call human nature itself is produced by the 
circumstances about us. Certainly some of the human nature which 
accounts for inefficiency and independence is the result of social 
neglect. When the maladjustments are corrected, we hope that much 
of the poverty and pauperism characteristic of our complex civilization 
will cease to be. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1. Why is prevention better than cure? Cite illustration. 

2. Is it probable that measures of prevention will entirely eliminate the 
necessity for efforts at reconstruction? Why? 

3. Do you think that doctors, nurses and social workers are trying to 
remove causes or would be glad to see causes of dependency removed, 
or do they wish to continue their jobs? 

4. What is the difference between the term “socialized” as used in this book 
and “socialistic” ? 


CHAPTER XXIX 
SOCIALIZED RELIEF 


HE demands of group life have partially tamed the tiger in man- 

kind and have developed kindliness and helpfulness. Kropotkin 
has pointed out how natural selection established “mutual aid” among 
the animals. In man group life has engendered sympathy for the 
suffering—at first for those of his own kin; later for an ever-widening 
circle until to-day we are touched by the stories of the sufferings of 
the women and children of our late enemies. 

Sympathy with misery often has not been. organized. Hence, the 
kindly individual who met a needy person did what he could to relieve 
him. As long as the want was that of his neighbor whom he knew, 
there could be only praise for his act. When, however, it is distant 
from us, or when society becomes so complex that we do not know 
the applicant for help, we must organize in order to help wisely. 
Temptation arises for the degraded in spirit to play upon our humanity 
and to secure aid he does not need. Moreover, in order not to defeat 
our generous impulses, since service must ever accompany relief, our 
neighborly good-will must be organized so that our gift may really 
help. “The gift without the giver is bare’ expresses the general 
principle. In a complex society each giver must play his part in the 
team work of service. Team work implies organization. 

Organized charity is an attempt to give expression to our sympathy 
for the suffering and our good-will toward the unfortunate without 
defeating our purposes. It is a principle of human nature that in the 
absence of a spirit of independence which finds satisfaction in self- 
support, people tend to seek help from others. Since, however, self- 
support as well as mutual aid in distress is a group ideal, the socially 
demoralized personality pretends compliance with the ideal of self- 
support, but really relies on abusii.g the ideal of mutual aid. Unorgan- 
ized aid ignorantly lends aid and comfort to this pseudo-social spirit 
and further demoralizes the personality. Organized aid substitutes for 
the ancient familiarity with our neighbor’s circumstances and spirit 
careful investigation of his condition and personality, an attempt to aid 
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him in such a way as to preserve his self-dependent personality if it 
has not been corrupted, or to rehabilitate the demoralized. These two 
functions—(1) investigation of personality and circumstances, and 
(2) treatment in the light of the knowledge thus gained for the purpose 
Or preserving or reconstituting the personality—is social case work. 
Case work is the method of organized or socialized relief. 


WHAT IS SOCIALIZED CHARITY ? 


What are the essential principles of socialized charity? Organized 
charity is the result of the observation of the evil results of unorganized 
charity. As we have seen, poverty and pauperism were increased rather 
than diminished by unorganized relief. While its votaries do not always 
live up to its ideals, the principles generally recognized are as follows: 

1. Socialized Charity Is Intelligent Charity. It does not depend 
mere'y upon what one can observe or the appeal made to one’s sympathy, 
but it investigates. It tries to learn all the circumstances which have 
led up to the crisis in the life of this personality or family. It endeavors 
to find out whether the person is disabled and therefore unable to earn 
self-support. It tries to find out what part sickness has played ; whether 
there is mental defect or disease in the family ; whether there is family 
disharmony, and what attitude the persons in the family take to their 
situation. This investigation must be thorough and painstaking else 
the treatment will be bungling. 

In the second place, the results of the investigation must be carefully 
recorded. No investigator is assured of immortality and may suddenly 
die. If she has no records of her findings all the work will have to 
be done over again to the detriment of the family and at great expense. 
These records must contain all of the information obtained upon the 
investigation and the steps taken in the treatment. Experience has 
shown that without such records all efforts at socialized relief is bound 
to be a failure in the end. 

2. It Is Codperative Charity. Too long the various social agencies 
in any, given community have gone their own individual ways without 
reference to what each other has been doing. The result has been 
working at cross purposes, demoralization of the family or persons, 
getting in each other’s way, and poor results. Codperation means in the 
first place registration of the clients of any given agency with a central 
registration bureau so that any agency to which this family or person 
applies can learn by telephoning to the central exchange or bureau 
just what other agency has been in contact with this family and can 
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then confer with the workers in that agency to learn what has been 
done, save time and expense of investigation that has already been 
made, and have the benefit of the experience of the agency that has 
already dealt with the family in further work. 

Furthermore, cooperation means, after conference, referring to the 
agency specially equipped to take charge of a certain kind of case, that 
particular case. Thus, the family welfare agency will refer to the mental 
hygiene society a mental case for certain things. It will not attempt to 
do the work of the specialized agency itself. Again, it will see that the 
resources of the community, medical, social, economic, etc., are used to 
help them to do a good job in the treatment of the family or person. 

3. It Is Charity Administered by Skilled Workers. We have seen 
the havoc wrought by unskilled workers in the charitable field for 
centuries. By the skilled worker I mean one who is trained in the 
technique of investigation and treatment and one who has the proper 
personality to do successful work with people and homes in distress. 
Experience has shown that training must be careful and rather long 
continued. The technique of organized charity cannot be learned in 
a day. 

4. It Is Adequate Relief. Experience has shown without the 
shadow of a doubt that when it is necessary to administer charity in a 
case, that the necessaries of life which are put into that family must 
be adequate for decent self-respect and to help accomplish the purpose 
in view. Inadequate relief is a waste and demoralizes the family. It 
sends them to other agencies for what the agency administering the 
relief does not do. 

Moreover, since the biggest part of socialized charity is the service 
necessary to change the conditions in the personality concerned, the 
time and energy necessary to effect the purpose in mind must be in- 
vested. Haphazard work and partial work 1s wasted, for not only 
must the necessities of life be adequate, but the personal service must 
be adequate. The agent of relief, overburdened with too many cases, 
cannot give proper attention to each case. Consequently if the attempt 
is made to deal with the person at all, adequate service must be rendered 
to accomplish the hoped-for results. 

5. It Is Reconstructive Charity. Socialized charity is not satished 
merely with groceries, fuel, housing, and clothing. These are mere 
incidents in the plan of service. True, they are part, and a necessary 
part of the service, but only a part. Socialized charity does not forget 
that it deals with personalities and social conditions. Social personali- 
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ties are made and unmade by their experiences. All of us come into 
the world endowed with certain characteristics and traits. These, under 
the influence of the conditions and the experiences of our lives, develop 
certain kind of personalities. The social worker remembers these two 
factors in the result that he sees before him, therefore all of his efforts 
are directed to reconstructing the personalities which have become 
demoralized and to prevent the demoralization of the children in the 
families. If social conditions have played their part in demoralizing the 
family or the person, the attempt is made to change those conditions. 
The whole purpose is to regenerate a social personality. 

6. Socialized Charity Is Preventive Charity. By this term is 
meant that the whole purpose‘ is to prevent further demoralization of 
the personality. Seeing the conditions which have produced the demor- 
alized family, socialized charity attempts to change those conditions 
and throw about the person such circumstances as will regenerate his 
point of view and his habits. 

Furthermore, socialized charity keeps in mind the children of these 
people who come to them as clients. It sees clearly that if the same 
conditions surround the children that surrounded the parents they may 
arrive at the same condition. Therefore, it tries to arrange matters so 
that the children will not find themselves in the same condition as their 
parents. It tries to throw about them ennobling influences and stimu- 
lating personalities that will help them to become personalities adjusted 
to their social world. For example, if tuberculosis has brought the 
family to distress and need, care is taken that the children do not follow 
in the footsteps of their parents with reference to this dreadful disease. 

7. It Is Scientific Relief. Socialized charity tries to look objectively 
at all the facts in the case. It is moved by sympathy, but not by 
sympathy alone. It understands perfectly that its real helpfulness will 
depend, not only upon sympathy, but also upon frank facing of the 
facts as they have been revealed by a careful study of the case. 

Moreover, it brings under contribution the results of every science 
which will aid it in its task. Medicine, psychology, psychiatry, sociology, 
economics—all are brought as contributions to the worker in his en- 
deavor to render aid in distress. These results throw light upon his 
diagnosis ; he uses them as aids in his treatment. 

8. It Is Sympathetic Charity. Finally, socialized charity 1s sympa- 
thetic in the deepest and fullest sense with the distressed personality. 
Occasionally one finds a social worker, as one finds a doctor, that seems 
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to be more interested in the case as an objective thing than as a human 
being, but the ideals of socialized charity keep clearly in mind that we 
are dealing with the bodies and souls of men, women, and children. 
They are our neighbors, our brothers, our sisters. They are in trouble, 
they have lost their spirit of independence, they have become calloused, 
cunning, and wily. Nevertheless, they are a part of our common 
humanity. The social worker sees this and feels it and devotes herself 
with the utmost abandon and self-sacrifice to restore them to their lost 
Eden. It is sympathy tempered with science, but never forgetful of 
the social vision which beckons to the great task of reconstructing men 
and women for good citizenship and independent happy existence. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ORGANIZED CHARITY 


Relation to Private Relief Societies. As we have seen in a pre- 
vious chapter, unorganized relief had led to pauperization. At the 
close of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the great transformations in industry and commerce had 
greatly disturbed social organization and thrown thousands of people 
into misery in every land which the industrial revolution had touched. 
Churches, benevolent individuals, and private relief societies had at- 
tempted to solve this problem in the large cities, chiefly by relief and 
without that element of personal service necessary to prevent relief 
having a pauperizing effect. We have already noticed that in the early 
part of the nineteenth century both public and private relief had be- 
come so chaotic that thinking individuals in Hamburg and Elberfeld, 
Germany, had inaugurated a new system of municipal relief. 

Origin of Organized Charity in England. Dr. Chalmers at his 
parish in St. Johns, Glasgow, in which there were about 10,000 people 
in the poorest part of the city, became convinced that indiscriminate 
almsgiving did more harm than good. He persuaded the civic authori- 
ties to forbid all such almsgiving and to allow him to institute a system 
of friendly visiting among the needy by a corps of workers. They 
gave relief only in cases of extreme necessity and tried to help the 
poor to help themselves. The result of this experience was that suffering 
was very much diminished, the amount of money necessary to relieve 
need decreased, and there was a great reduction of pauperism. 

About the same time in London relief societies multiplied. Some 
of them introduced visiting among their beneficiaries. These visitors, 
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however, usually gave relief, so that the relationship between the vis- 
itor and the poor was not that of neighbors but that of giver and re- 
ceiver, thus visiting failed to do the good which it might have done. 

Mr. J. R. Green describes the situation in East London thus: “The 
greater number of the East End clergy converted themselves into 
relieving officers. Sums of enormous magnitude are annually col- 
lected and dispensed by them either personally or through district visi- 
tors, nine-tenths of whom are women, and the bulk silly and ignorant 
women. <A hundred different agencies for the relief of distress are 
at work over the same ground, without concert or cooperation or the 
slightest information as to each other’s exertions, and the result is 
an unparalleled growth of imposition, mendicancy and sheer, shame- 
less pauperism.” + 

The Origin of Organized Charities. Step by step some in the 
soc'eties came to see that rather radical changes would have to be 
made in charitable procedure if the pauperization of the poor was to 
cease. Moreover, it became apparent that the service to the poor was 
more important than mere relief giving. 

About 1868 Edward Denison went to live in the East End of Lon- 
don thus to acquaint himself with the conditions among the poor. 
He reached practically the same conclusions as had Dr. Chalmers half 
a century earlier in Glasgow. Denison came to believe that giving 
aid to the poor was a mistake because by giving them alms you per- 
verted their moral nature. Said he, “Build school houses, pay teachers, 
give prizes, form workingmen’s clubs, help them to help themselves, 
lend them your brains, but give them no money except what you sink 
in such undertakings.” The same thoughts were stirring in other 
minds and so in 1869 a number of those who had been studying the 
problem organized a society called The London Society for Organiz- 
ing Charitable Relief and Repressing Mendicity. The situation giving 
rise to the society is stated by Mrs. Bosanquet. She says: “On the 
one hand, a confused mass of poverty, crime and mendicancy, living 
side by side with the independent wage-earners under conditions of 
overcrowding and insanitation, and baffling all the efforts of authority 
and benevolence. “The magistrates of the Metropolis, one after an- 
other, express despair and hopelessness in the presence of the clamor- 
ous crowds that beset their offices from day to day.’ On the other 
hand, a Poor Law administered so as to aggravate evil, and a host 


* Quoted in Bosanquet, Social Work in London, 1869-1912, London, 1914, p. 12 
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of philanthropic societies and individuals confused and helpless be- 
fore the magnitude of the demands made upon them. Those actually 
engaged in relief work were unable ‘to see the wood for the trees’; 
absorbed in the importunate claims upon their own time and resources, 
they knew and cared little for what others were doing; and while a 
united effort might have checked the rising tide of pauperism and 
mendicancy there was no one to marshal their forces and bring order 
into their campaign. ‘To those who were studying the question the 
need was clear; the means of meeting it less obvious. The associations 
before which they expressed their convictions had not the organization 
which would have enabled them to give effect to their ideas; they 
were not in touch with the thousand and one agencies to be influenced, 
they had no standing in the poorer quarters where, if at all, the evils 
must be met and overcome. Some new agency was needed to bring 
together the thinkers and the workers, to show how principles might 
be applied in action, to give effect to theories,and to turn schemes 
into working plans.” ? 

Not all of the principles finally worked out were clear to those who 
organized the association. Many years were spent in the endeavor 
to provide a plan which would overcome the difficulties found in the 
work of the numerous private organizations for the relief of distress 
in London. The various relief societies were jealous of this central 
organization fearing that their prerogatives would be interfered with. 
An attempt to get legislation from Parliament to force the London 
charities to organize for concerted action failed. Representatives from 
the various London charities and the Charity Organization Society 
finally by resolution approved an official register of all applicants for 
relief in the metropolitan district for the purpose of preventing im- 
posture and securing sufficient relief of distress. The resolution also 
provided for an effort to obtain an act of Parliament for the general 
registration of the charitable societies, for the audit of their accounts 
and the publication of their balance sheets on a prescribed plan. In 
actual practice this was later modified to the appointment of an officer 
in each parish to investigate and register all needy cases and also 
to serve as a means of communication between the charitable societies 
and the Board of Guardians. Moreover, they established an official 
body for the voluntary registration of the charitable cases and for the 
audit of the accounts of the charitable organizations. The societies 
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did not take very kindly to the plan but gradually cooperation between 
them and the Charity Organization Society became established. The 
organization also established district committees so that by 1873 the 
metropolitan area of London was fairly well covered by such com- 
mittees. 

Case work was almost unknown in early days of the society. There 
were difficulties also between the district committees and the central 
organization, but finally the latter was able, through representatives 
from the district committees, to secure a measure of control as to 
policies, and to provide for conferences through which education in 
methods was brought about. In some of the districts a great deal of 
dole-giving still took place but the machinery was now organized by 
which this could be reduced. 

It is interesting to notice that very early in the history of the move- 
ment of England, loan funds were established to take the place of 
material relief, the migration of unemployed laborers was promoted 
in connection with employment offices established by some of the 
districts. Certain districts soon began to secure relief for each special 
case as it arose, either from individuals or charitable societies. While 
the attempt was made in these early years to make the Charity 
Organization Society a relief society, finally the view prevailed that 
if this were done its real function would be destroyed. 

Furthermore, from the earliest days of the society’s history it en- 
deavored to enlist volunteer visitors for those in need of assistance. 
Any material relief given was accompanied by friendly visitation. Case 
work in sporadic instances was introduced in 1877. Thus was estab- 
lished an agency which had for its purpose the coordination of the 
work of the various charitable bodies in London in order to pre- 
vent duplication of work and thwart impostors ; insisting that charitable 
organizations endeavor to know what others were doing through a 
central organization; providing a bureau for the registration of the 
cases; stressing personal service in order to promote independence of 
spirit rather than mere relief; and devoting itself to measures which 
would prevent pauperization through the education of charitable indi- 
viduals and associations in methods of constructive relief-giving.? 

Origin of Organized Charity in the United States. American 
travelers had studied the London Society, and returned to America 
determined to see the same plan tried here. In both countries relief 
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societies were failing to reduce pauperism. The policy of giving relief 
without service, and of making visitors almoners for the relief society, 
was bankrupt. 

In the fifties large numbers of charitable relief societies, usually 
known as Associations for Improving the Condition of the Poor, had 
been organized. There were also other relief societies making even 
less pretense of raising the poor to independence, to make investiga- 
tions before giving aid, and to repress imposture. Says Mr. Kellogg, 
“Rarely they employed the Friendly Visitor, and made employment 
the basis of relief. But, as they were invariably distributors of ma- 
terial aid, this function submerged all others and they sank into the 
sea of common almsgiving, appealing to their patrons for support 
on the ground that the money given to them would enable them to 
enlarge the number of their beneficiaries or increase the amount of 
their gifts, and attracting the needy to their doors with the hope of 
loaves and fishes.”* Private relief, moreover, was “profuse and cha- 
otic,” not adequate, however, to the demands made upon it, was given 
in miserable doles quite ineffectual for real relief of need, and was 
handed out in a rather indiscriminate way to those who were most 
insistent.? 

No less hopeless at that time was the situation in public relief. In 
New York City the relief was meager, being limited to fuel distribu- 
tion, help for the adult blind and appropriations for medicine at the 
City Hospital. In some other places, such as Philadelphia, Brooklyn, 
and Buffalo, the appropriations were large, and were suspected of 
corrupt and political perversion. Everywhere there was lack of ade- 
quate investigation before relief, and of tests of destitution, while the 
amount disbursed was shamefully inadequate. 

Several approaches to charity organization in this country preceded 
the inauguration of the first one. In Boston in 1869 was erected the 
Chardon Street Building from joint contributions by the city and per- 
sonal subscriptions, in which were housed the offices of the Boston 
charities of that time. 

In 1875 a Codperative Society of Visitors among the poor was 
formed in the north end of Boston, based upon the scheme proposed 
by Octavia Hill for London, a modification of the Elberfeld system 
in Germany. Each visitor was to have not more than four cases. The. 
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society held weekly conferences of the visitors and representatives 
from other charitable societies and opened a workroom in Chardon 
Street Charity Building. 

In 1874 Reverend Ames, on the basis of the London model, at- 
tempted to form in Germantown, a suburb of Philadelphia, an asso- 
ciation which employed friendly visitors to visit the needy who ap- 
plied for aid. The association itself did not provide relief but used 
existing soup-kitchens, fuel societies, churches and outdoor municipal 
relief to secure what was needed and used its own resources only to 
supplement what was available from existing associations. By this 
plan it was able to unite the charities of Germantown, to repress im- 
posture and to diminish the pauperization consequent upon the unco- 
ordinated work of the various societies. It had a good effect upon the 
administration of municipal outdoor relief and gained the confidence 
oi the people of the community. A few years later it led to the forma- 
tion of the Charity Organization Society in Philadelphia. 

In New York City in 1874 a bureau of charities was formed to 
register persons receiving outdoor relief. The plan, however, was 
wrecked by the refusal of the largest relief-giving society to codperate. 

Reverend Gurteen, an English clergyman who had been active in 
the London society and who was then assistant minister in St. Paul’s 
Church in Buffalo, previous to 1877 had so systematized the work 
of his parish relief society that every applicant for assistance was 
promptly investigated. In 1877 he proposed the creation of a clearing 
house to which the charitable societies of Buffalo should send daily 
reports. He gave a series of lectures which attracted considerable 
attention. At the same time a conference of citizens who were en- 
deavoring to reform municipal outdoor relief and who had failed to 
secure legislation in Albany, created a commission for the control of 
outdoor relief, and secured an ordinance from the city requiring all 
applications for relief to be investigated by the police. Out of these 
two movements grew the Charity Organization Society at a public 
meeting held December 11, 1877. It was established on the principle 
of coordinating the existing relief organizations and giving relief from 
its own resources only in emergencies. 

Growth of the Movement. The movement then spread rapidly 
to other cities. Philadelphia organized in 1878, New Haven, Newport, 
Cincinnati, and Brooklyn in 1879, and New York in 1882. Many other 
smaller cities soon followed. 
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Among those established early in this country there were two types, 
(1) those which combined relief with their methods of investigation, 
registration, friendly visiting, and (2) those who gave no relief from 
their own funds. 

In 1882 there were 22 Charity Organizations besides about Io other 
societies which had adopted some of the chief features of charity 
organization and were acting as their correspondents. These organiza- 
tions were to be found in the chief cities of the country, the places 
where the problems of relief were naturally most acute, and from 
which radiated most potently the influence of their example in charity 
work. By 1892 the number of such societies had increased to 92. Of 
these 32 had sprung up independently of other charitable societies; 
I5 were organized by existing charitable societies; 6 were reorganiza- 
tions; I a consolidation; and I was the enlargement of a committee 
to study outdoor relief. In nearly every case the motive was to get 
away from the wastefulness of public relief and from the chaotic 
condition in private relief. In 1892, 22 did not give relief from their 
own funds, while 20 gave some relief, 9 only in emergencies and 2 in 
order to avoid official relief. In the 10 years between 1882 and 1892 
there was a very noticeable tendency to get away from relief-giving. 
By 1908 the number had grown to about 200 in the United States and 
Canada and 300 in all the world... By 1918 there were 502 such socie- 
ties in the United States, of which 159 had such standards that they 
were recognized by the American Association of Societies for Or- 
ganizing Charity. By 1926 the number had reached 230. 

The War gave a great impetus to the growth of organized charity. 
As never before the importance of the principles on which organized 
charity rests was emphasized. The American Red Cross in its Home 
Service work for the families of men in the service adopted the 
charity organization principles. Its army of field workers and its 
many institutes training secretaries of home service and volunteers to 
look after the dependents of service men gave unprecedented popu- 
larity to charity organization ideas. All its principles—careful investi- 
gation, codperation between social agencies dealing with disadvantaged 
individuals and families, adequate relief when relief was necessary, and 
service as the foundation of its efforts to reéstablish a broken down 
family—were borrowed directly from the charity organization move- 
ment. Covering some 15,000 communities, only 300 of which had any 
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general family social agency, and enlisting some 30,000 people to whom 
the ideals of constructive family work were presented either by word 
of mouth or by printed page, the movement introduced a large num- 
ber of people to the ideals of constructive social work. Consequently 
a large number of the chapters which carried on this work among the 
dependents of service men asked the national organization to permit 
them to carry on similar work for the civilians in their communities.? 
This request was granted by those in authority at that time with cer- 
tain restrictions. The change was soon after made in the executive 
officers of the organization at Washington. These new officers had 
little sympathy with the extension of the work of the Red Cross to 
civilians. The consequence was that what was a project of great prom- 
ise was no longer emphasized, and large numbers of chapters which 
had undertaken this work became discouraged without the support of 
the headquarters at Washington, and gave up that kind of Red Cross 
activity. The impetus given to family case work, however, in certain 
parts of the country where societies for this work had not existed, has 
been of some value. About 540 of the chapters are still continuing 
civilian Home Service, as it is called, and others have been the nucleus 
out of which has grown a family relief society. 

Variety of Activities. While a great many of the activities of 
later Charity Organization Societies are to be found in the early history 
of the parent society in London, the movement as a whole has shown 
development both in intensity of application to a limited number of 
problems and the stimulation of new activities either by means of 
subordinate committees or by the organization of new societies for 
specific purposes. The first report of the London Charity Organization 
Society pointed out that “on matters of detailed development, and 
particularly as to the best means of remedying the aggravated pauperism 
of the time, the Council of the Society have not as yet been closely 
occupied, but the daily experience of their committees in the various 
districts of the Metropolis shows that the great questions of Sanitary 
Improvements, Emigration, Education, Provident Societies, Improved 
Dwellings for the Poor, and other collateral subjects must at an early 
date engage their most earnest attention.” 2 As a matter of fact, the 
London organization soon took up a number of these problems. 

*Deacon, “The Future of Home Service,” Proceedings, National Conference 
of Social W ork, 1919, pp. 365- pe 
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Perhaps the diversity of work of a large American charity organiza- 
tion cannot better be indicated than by reviewing the citation of the 
activities of the New York Society. In 1908 these were: (1) organiza- 
tion and coordination of charitable work; (2) sifting and testing appli- 
cations for relief and obtaining from proper sources prompt and 
adequate aid; (3) establishing new activities where they were required, 
giving expert confidential advice to the benevolent as to their benefac- 
tions, and giving information concerning charitable institutions and 
agents that appeal to the benevolent for contributions; (4) rendering 
service to the poor through wise counsel, either by the paid visitors or 
volunteers, so as to make the poor at the earliest possible moment self- 
supporting and self-respecting members of the community. In order to 
perform these functions the organization conducted: (1) an investiga- 
tion bureau to furnish information to private persons, hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, and other charitable institutions; (2) a registration bureau 
containing a confidential record of all investigations made by the society 
and of action taken on behalf of families under its care, available to all 
legitimate charitable interests; (3) a woodyard to serve as a work 
test and also to provide an opportunity for families out of work to 
make their way; (4) a laundry to provide temporary employment for 
women with families, and also to train laundresses for positions; (5) 
the penny provident fund for the encouragement of small savings; 
(6) a publication department which at that time published a weekly 
periodical called The Charities, the Charities’ Directory, a handbook on 
the prevention of tuberculosis, and a directory of institutions and socie- 
ties dealing with tuberculosis in United States and Canada; (7) a library 
of reference works on applied sociology; (8) a tenement house com- 
mittee whose business it was to endeavor to improve the conditions of 
tenement houses by securing legislation, to enforce existing laws and 
to encourage the building of model tenements; (9) a committee on the 
prevention of tuberculosis; (10) a school of philanthropy which served 
to fit people for social service either as professionals or volunteers ; 
(11) a department for the improvement of social conditions.* 

Some of these activities have since been discontinued by reason of 
the creation of special organizations to take them over, for example, 
the magazine, The Charities, was consolidated with The Commons 
published in Chicago, its publication taken over by a corporation and 
its name changed to The Survey. The school of philanthropy was 
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turned over to a special organization and an endowment provided for it 
by Mr. John S. Kennedy. 

In other places the Charity Organization Society, under whatever 
name it may exist, has varied activities. In the last few years organized 
charities have taken up other problems, such as bringing back family 
deserters. Out of their enlarged experience one other principle has 
been established—the family must be considered as a whole when an 
attempt is made to solve the problem of one of its members. However, 
the main purposes which lay at the bottom of the movement in the 
beginning are for the most part still operative. On the whole we can 
say without exaggeration that. no single movement has had such wide- 
spread effects on social work as the Charity Organization movement. 

Development of Policies. In 1899 Dr. Devine declared “that 
there have been no radical changes in the ideals and fundamental objects 
of vur society.” 1 There have been, however, as Dr. Devine admits, 
changes of far reaching moment which as a rule are “changes of methods 
or of scope or of emphasis, not changes of ideals or of goal.” Some of 
these changes have been due to the varying needs of different com- 
munities; others, the results of endeavors to reach the same goal by 
improved technique. For example, in the early history of the movement 
both in England and in America one of the important purposes of the 
organization was to repress begging. ‘That object has now been sub- 
ordinated to efforts which would make begging unnecessary. Again, 
an increasing interest has been placed by Charity Organization Societies 
upon a campaign of preventive measures both legislative and private. 
Hence, out of these organizations have sprung campaigns to educate the 
public on preventive measures and legislative lobbying for preventive 
legislation as to child labor, and public employment agencies. Again, 
in the early history of the movement both in England and America, 
these societies were often active in securing the abolition of public out- 
door relief. Recently there has been a tendency on the part of some of 
the leaders, to urge the legislative and administrative adoption of the 
principles and technique of the Charity Organization Society in public 
outdoor relief. The movement has, however, stood like a rock for in- 
vestigation, registration of cases, coOperation between relief agencies, 
friendly visiting, trained personal service, and adequate relief. Never 
for one moment have the leaders turned aside from these ideals.’ 

* Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1899, p. 276. 
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SOME OUTGROWTHS OF THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION MOVEMENT 


The direct result of this movement upon relief principles and methods 
no one can measure. Like a new evangel in religion, at first it was 
misunderstood and abused. It was charged with selfishness, with in- 
humanity towards the poor, with substituting for the kindliness of 
charity, hardness of heart and coldness of spirit. However, after these 
years of trial it has won a place of honor. As Dr. Devine in 1899 
said, “organized charity results not in the mechanicalization of charity, 
but in its spiritualization.” Its fundamental principles of “investigation, 
registration, cooperation, friendly visiting and other forms of personal 
service, and adequate relief are, let us not say pillars of organized 
charity, but rather formative social forces wholesome, disturbing, puri- 
fying, healing and altogether essential.” 2 

These principles have been in large part, if not altogether, adopted by 
almost every case-working agency in every field of social work in the 
United States—child placing societies, societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to children, some juvenile courts, juvenile protective associations, 
some mothers’ pension administration authorities. In short, agencies 
which attempt to adjust social relationships by dealing with individuals 
and families recognize that the principles and methods worked out by 
organized charities must be applied if they are really to accomplish the 
objects for which they exist. Its principle of friendly visiting is a means 
of bringing together the fortunate and the distressed to their mutual 
advantage. As Mr. Kellogg pointed out in 1893, “It is the means by 
which the higher resources of society, its hope, discipline, thrift and 
kindness of heart, are diffused among the depressed and those who have 
fallen by the way ; it is the means of contact with poverty of mind and 
purse; it is the vital agency in evoking the capacities of the poor for 
self-maintenance.” ? 

Effect upon Private Relief Societies. While at first private relief 
societies sometimes resented the effort of organized charity to temper 
relief by common sense and skilful work with the poor, an increasing 
number now have adopted the principles. One can scarcely find a 
society which does not at least profess that it investigates, cooperates, 
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sends friendly visitors into the homes where it gives relief and gives 
adequately. There is still some doubt among them as to the necessity 
of registering cases, on the specious ground that their families are not 
the riffraff of society and therefore should not be exposed to the 
humiliation of the supposed publicity of a confidential exchange. Often, 
it is true, the professions are more observed in the breach than in 
rigorous application, yet more and more these organizations are appre- 
clating the value of these principles in their work. Whatever advance 
has been made in the application of sound principles of relief by private 
societies is due to the publicity given them by organized charity. 
Modification of Public Outdoor Relief. Outdoor relief officials 
have been slower than the officials of private relief societies to profit 
by the experience of organized charities. The officials have been usually 
old men, friends of county or city officials. They have not attended 
mectings where the problems of relief-giving were discussed, nor have 
they been spurred to consideration of the results of their work by an 
enlightened public opinion. They have been dole-givers rather than 
workers, and so have not been forced to see the results of haphazard 
methods. For the most part they have had to deal with the most hope- 
less classes of the destitute. Moreover, until recently the advocates of 
a better method have treated them with contempt because they were the 
agents of a public authority supposedly dominated by corrupt politics. 
The last few years, however, have seen a decided change on the part 
of certain social workers. The champions of organized charity have 
awakened to the fact that their previous attitude was one of despair of 
democracy. Consequently both in public addresses and in private prac- 
tice a number of social workers have shown that there is no inherent 
reason why public outdoor relief cannot be redeemed from its low 
estate. Such men as Brackett, Almy, and Riley have urged before the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction that public relief 
could be purified. Miss Vaile in Denver, Miss Hopkins in Grinnell, 
Iowa, Halbert in Kansas City, and Lynde in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
have shown that it is possible to apply the principles of organized charity 
to public relief. While in some of these places, politics hampered or 
destroyed their fine work, the demonstration was made, and some of 
them still continue. Public outdoor poor relief in the whole state of 
Indiana has been reformed, and is conducted on the principles of 
organized charity, which have even been written into the law of that 
state. In Massachusetts a State Board of Charities and an enlightened 
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secretary were able to accomplish wonders in educating the public and 
the overseers of the poor to proper methods of outdoor relief. 

Such successful efforts have shown that, given leaders of the right 
ideals and sufficient tact and tenacity of purpose, high-grade public poor 
relief is by no means impossible. Too often when such an experiment 
has failed it has been due to lack of real leadership. Such leaders must 
educate the public to back them up; they must know how to reach 
legislators, state and municipal ; they must have the patience of Job and 
the wisdom of Solomon; they must see their hopes dashed to the ground, 
and yet not be discouraged; they must be willing to fail and yet from 
that failure learn the lessons it taught, so as to succeed at the next 
attempt. Who has not seen the attempt to establish the principles of 
sound relief in a private society frustrated from lack of such leadership? 

Despite all the failures both in private societies and in public relief, 
there is evidence that the principles of organized charity are establishing 
themselves in the minds of an increasing number of people, that many 
public officials are interested in their application to public relief, and that 
some officials are demonstrating that they can be applied to public relief 
with gratifying results. 

Public Welfare Departments. A recent effort to apply the princi- 
ples of organized charity to public relief is the movement to organize 
public welfare departments in connection with city, county and state 
governments. The movement began with Mr. L. A. Halbert in Kansas 
City, Mo. In 1908 an ordinance was passed by the City Council 
establishing a Board of Pardons and Paroles. In 1909 this same body 
was authorized to administer the workhouse and in IgIo it was enlarged 
to five members and “given broad powers to devise and execute plans, 
to fulfil the duties of the city toward all of the poor, the delinquent, 
the unemployed, the deserted and unfortunate classes in the community, 
and to specify the private agencies which solicit money from the public 
for these purposes.” Under this plan Mr. Halbert developed a large 
number of activities under city auspices applying the basic principles 
of charity organization. The city workhouse was moved to the country 
upon a municipal farm in connection with which were established 
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certain industries. Private charities were studied for purposes of 
endorsement; non-support and desertion of families were vigorously 
dealt with; provision was made for the homeless and unemployed by 
using the Helping Hand Institute as a lodging house, by the establish- 
ment of an unemployment bureau, and by the operation of a municipal 
quarry. Often legal aid was provided; loan sharks were repressed and 
a remedial loan agency was organized under the supervision of the 
board. Dance halls and skating rinks were regulated, and later motion 
pictures were censored. Pool halls later still came under its supervision, 
a child welfare movement was promoted, the charities of the city, 
prostitution and unemployment, housing, recreation facilities, conditions 
of working women, the social effects of industrial accidents, and various 
other problems of social welfare were studied by the board. 

By 1918 the movement had spread to 12 other states in the United 
States and Canada. In 1911 a National Public Welfare League was 
organized for the purpose of giving advice to cities, counties, and 
states contemplating the establishment of Boards of Public Welfare. 
Mr. Halbert says, “The movement proclaims a practical Utopia to be 
realized by doing scientific social work on a large scale.” This program 
is based on the idea that social science and social invention can revolu- 
tionize society. It accepts no misery as inevitable and no wrong as 
irremediable.. The movement will be watched with a great deal of 
interest by all social workers. In 1923 the movement had spread 
to nearly 50 cities, containing about a third of the population of the 
country.’ 

An even more striking illustration of the application of modern 
principles of social work to a public agency was that furnished by 
Commissioner of Charities and Correction of Westchester County, 
New York, under the leadership of Mr. V. Everit Macy.* In other 
places the necessity of applying the principles worked out in private 
charities had led to experiment. In Grinnell, Iowa, in 1912 originated 
what is known as “the lowa plan.” It contemplates the formation of 
a central service bureau or league composed of representativ® citizens 
with members of the county board of supervisors acting as members 
ex-officio. The secretary of the private social agency becomes the 


*Halbert, “Boards of Public Welfare; A System of Government in Social 
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overseer of the poor by the appointment of the board of supervisors 
and thus centralizes the functions of the private and public agency in 
the county in one person and one board. 

Likewise, in Monmouth County, New Jersey, the Monmouth County 
branch of the New Jersey State Charities Aid and Prison Reform 
Association in 1912 began to codrdinate the activities of the major 
public welfare agencies of the county and to develop a program of case 
work. The purpose was to coordinate all the social agencies in the 
community and to cover those parts of the county not covered by other 
case working agencies. The movement takes various forms, sometimes 
the form of a county child welfare board and in some states a county 
board of charities or public welfare commission, etc. The movement 
has grown out of the charity organization movement and is an endeavor 
to apply the principles of socialized charity to public relief agencies." 

Promoting Supplementary Organizations. From the very begin- 
ning organized charity saw that even the best case work, if limited to 
the individual and family, would not solve the problems of poverty 
and pauperism. However efficiently the social workers did their im- 
mediate task of relieving and rehabilitating the poor, conditions were 
driving down with irresistible force very many more than they could 
deliver from dependency. These social engineers saw that they must 
prevent pauperism and poverty by removing the conditions which 
result in distress. Hence, the various committees of the London 
Charity Organization Society referred to above attacked the problems 
of health, sanitation, education, and employment. Legislation and 
public administration must be improved. Sometimes organized charity 
has formed committees and departments to do some of the things 
needed, while at other times they have been instrumental in stimulating 
the formation of independent organizations devoted to such purposes. 
Not only have they furnished advice in household management, removed 
families from unsanitary quarters, and provided fresh air funds for 
mothers and children, but they have promoted legislation on housing 
and sanitation, marriage-law reforms, and care of the feeble-minded; 
they have promoted clinics, desertion bureaus, societies to fight tuber- 
culosis, venereal disease, to develop thrift, to provide legal aid, and to 
secure recreational facilities for the poor. More recently they have 
instigated the formation of central councils of social agencies, federa- 
tion of organizations for raising a joint budget, and have either them- 
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_ selves established a bureau for the endorsement of charities appealing 
for funds, or have been instrumental in inducing some other agency 
to perform that function. 

The workers from charity organization societies have done their 
part in developing state conferences and the National Conference of 
Social Work—conferences in which are discussed the various social 
problems and in which were born some of the most far reaching social 
programs. The Proceedings of the National Conference for the last 
forty years are a library of the most important discussions of social 
problems in the country. A number of the state conferences have 
employed full-time trained sacial workers to promote the organiza- 
tion of social work, and to advise communities in the state on social 
organization and legislation. 

From its early days in London the charity organization movement 
stimulated publications on the important phases of its work. In this 
country the leading magazine dealing with social problems, The Survey 
(formerly The Charities and Commons) was sponsored by the New 
York Charity Organization Society. Lend a Hand, a publication 
founded by Dr. Edward Everett Hale of Boston, was the result of 
his great interest in the problem of the poor. Moreover, so important 
had the problems of charity organization become when the Russell 
Sage Foundation was organized that a department was established 
therein called The Charity Organization Department, which has been 
the source of a great literature upon the subject of socialized relief 
and service. 

Strange as it may seem, the charity organization movement, which 
antedates all the other modern social movements in the United States, 
was the last to achieve national organization. The reasons for the 
national organization have been set forth by Mr. McLean as follows: 


“In most cities, particularly the smaller ones, the roots were close to 
the surface and spread out laterally rather than horizontally; that is, the 
negative idea of the mere systematization of relief, the checking of dupli- 
cation and fraud and similar ideas constituted the whole content of the 
program of these societies. This was to some extent true of the early 
nineties, but approximately from 1895 to 1905 there was an increasing call 
made upon the recognized associated charities or charity organization socie- 
ties from communities about to organize, asking for advice as to forms of 
organization. . . . The recognized societies thus importuned to advise groups 
organizing in new communities at first confidently replied upon the basis of 
their own experience. Thus in each part of the country there was a set of 
societies resembling a model to be found in the nearest important society 
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which had been consulted. Thus weakness and strength alike were perpetu- 
ated. . . . During all these years there was growing up a recognition of the 
essential unity of the field. This could not fail to come into existence. 
There could be no barriers separating single municipalities or other units. 
The small city found its most difficult problem in this or that girl who had 
come in from the rural sections. The intermediate city found that its group 
of dependent families was recruited not only from the rural sections, but 
from the smaller cities which had not intelligently looked after their neg- 
lected families. The larger cities gathered their cases from all over the 
country. Thus slowly came the realization that this was not a mere com- 
munity problem. This did not mean that each community should not be 
locally and independently responsible for the neglected families residing in 
it. It did mean, however, that the different communities were so interrelated 
that it was for the interest of all to have right principles of rehabilitation 
everywhere being actively employed. So there came to the leaders in the 
movement the definite appreciation of the need of field work, similar to that 
done in other social activities. There was the need for the exchange of 
experience, and for guarding new movements against fallacies and weak- 
nesses, Showing them how to start on right foundations at the beginning, thus 
conserving local resources in every way.” 


This field work for the development of better methods in already 
existing societies and for the organization of charities where condi- 
tions were ripe for it, was inaugurated by The Survey as a depart- 
ment of that publication in 1907. In 1909 it was taken over by the 
Russell Sage Foundation and made a part of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Department. In 1911 it was taken over by the National Association 
of Societies for Organizing Charity, now the American Association for 
Organizing Family Social Work, which publishes its own magazine, 
The Family. The Association has a field staff which constantly travels 
about the country assisting communities better to organize their relief 
and service work for the poor, and stimulates them by surveys and 
reports to better methods.? 

Training Schools for Social Workers. With the development of 
the charity organization movement the need of trained workers became 
apparent. For a long time each society trained its own workers by 
taking promising people upon the staff as workers in training, and hav- 
ing some staff member give them training by instruction and super- 
vision of their work. The New York Charity Organization Society 
finally decided that, since it was so frequently called upon by other 
communities for workers, it would attempt the experiment of establish- 


*“The Extension of Organized Charity in the United States,” Proceedings 
of the Academy of Political Science, July, 1912. 
McLean, op. cit. 
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ing a school of training, which would enable it to train its own workers 
and at the same time provide a training center for those who wished 
to prepare themselves for charitable work as a profession. In 1904 
it opened its school of philanthropy as a professional training school 
demanding the full time of its students throughout the academic year.* 
Since then a number of similar schools have sprung up in various parts 
of the country. The most important of these, besides the parent school, 
is that at Chicago, which in 1920 was taken over by the University of 
Chicago, and those at Boston, St. Louis, Philadelphia, and Richmond. 
In addition to these, a number of colleges and universities are now 
developing schools or courses for the training of social workers.? 

Social Research. Inherent in the movement for the organization 
of charity is the demand for knowledge of conditions affecting the 
poor and of the work done by each agency in the community. As we 
have seen, duplication of work and overlapping of fields generated 
the demand for organization. Agencies had to be convinced by facts 
carefully gathered concerning the conditions. Neither could the benev- 
olent public be convinced of the necessity of a coordinating agency 
unless very specific facts were placed before it. Hence, in order to 
justify the principles on which it was established, charity organization 
had to engage in social research. Moreover, the wider problems of 
prevention of distress could be revealed in a way to challenge attention 
only by a study of social maladjustments. 

Hence, charity organization societies enjoying the confidence of their 
communities have promoted research. Since one of its principles is 
registration of facts concerning its cases, in its records each society has 
available for study a mass of facts. In the endeavor to get behind 
surface conditions good case work demands a study of all the factors 
which affect the individual or family. In no other way can a good 
diagnosis of the case be made, and only so can treatment be adequate. 
Moreover, only as a society studies the results of its work can it 
determine whether the methods it uses are adapted to its purposes. 
Out of these conditions, therefore, have grown studies which have 
given a scientific basis to applied sociology. The whole modern social 


*Twenty-third Annual Report of the Charity Organization Society of the City 
of New York, 1905, p. 9!. 

7 Among them Minnesota, Chicago University, Ohio, Smith College, Wisconsin, 
Western Reserve, Goucher College for Women in Baltimore, Missouri, an 
Iowa. As these are growing in number each year, the list is not exhaustive. 
The necessity of training Home Service workers for the work of the Red 
Cross during the War stimulated this movement. 
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survey movement owes more than can now be determined to the 
studies which charity organization societies have made during the 
half century of their existence. The results of first studies of the 
causes of pauperism and poverty in this country are to be found in 
reports made by charity workers in the Proceedings of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction. 

A recent development of social research is that conducted by some 
of the great foundations such as Russell Sage Foundation, through 
its survey committee, and the Carnegie Foundation which carried on 
extensive studies in Americanization. Without doubt these great or- 
ganizations owe something to the charity organization societies. 

Central Councils of Social Agencies. Another development in co- 
operation in social work is the central council of social agencies. In the 
words of Mr. McLean, central councils are “‘delegate bodies representing 
the social agencies of the city, these agencies still maintaining inde- 
pendence of action in all fields and being bound together by cooperative 
rather than contractual relationships.”? These councils are neither 
city conferences of social agencies nor financial federations, one of 
which preceded the development of the central council and the other of 
which followed. The oldest council is that of Pittsburgh which is 
essentially a city conference, as is also that of Seattle, while that of 
Cincinnati is rather a federation fostering contractual relationships 
in the raising of funds. 

Some of the more recent councils have concentrated on developing 
standards for the various agencies in the council. In order to establish 
such standards the councils have been forced to formulate plans for 
a self-survey of all private and some public agencies. Perhaps the 
movement can be better understood by outlining the methods followed 
by the St. Louis Council. “The St. Louis council, organized in January, 
1912, determined early in its existence that it would devote its attention 
to a self-survey. It found that if it gave too much attention to legisla- 
tive and public administrative matters, it would not have time for the 
survey. So it asked an organization, which was really a city conference 
on social work, to undertake this other functioning. Nevertheless, no 
less than 28 city and state matters were taken up in the first three years 
of its existence, in many of which it played the major, sometimes the 
only, réle.” 2 


*“Central Councils and Community Planning,” The Survey, June 2, 1917, pp. 
217-210. 
( Metean, “Central Councils and Community Planning,” The Survey, June 2, 
', Pp. 216-219. 
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As a result of this survey of the work of the social agencies in a 
city extending over a number of years, overlapping societies have been 
discovered, gaps in the requisite number of agencies have been revealed 
and systematic programs for social development have been made pos- 
sible. These councils have no administrative functions but serve five 
purposes: 

1. To develop better understanding and cooperation among existing 
agencies. 

2. To further new activities whenever required by inciting the proper 
organization or group to undertake the work. 

3. To provide means for united action in carrying on any educational 
or agitational campaigns for governmental action in the administrative 
or legislative field. 

4. To develop constantly improving standards of work among exist- 
ing -rganizations. 

5. To work out and carry out, through its influence on the proper 
groups, a systematic program for social development.’ 

No machinery yet devised has been as successful as these councils 
in promoting good work among the various social agencies and in 
developing a social program to meet all of the needs of the community 
and the state. Since the only force they can exert is the moral force 
which comes from the presentation of facts, central councils are a 
mighty agency for the education both of social agencies and the 
community. There is no doubt that these councils have justified 
themselves in the work which they have been able to do.? 

Federations and Community Unions. Somewhat similar to central 
councils but having quite another objective, at least in their beginning, 
are the Federations of Charities. These federations are chiefly for the 
purpose of doing away with the separate drives for financial support 
for various social agencies of a community. Numerous drives had 
become a source of vexation to the business men of Cleveland, and in 
May, 1900, the committee on Benevolent Associations of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce was formed in order to be of service to the 
organizations desiring public support. Its duties were “to protect 
the giving-public against solicitations for unworthy purposes and thus 
assist worthy and efficient institutions whose income had become ad- 
versely affected by the existence of much fraudulent solicitation.” The 

*McLean, “Central Councils and Community Planning,” The Survey, June 2, 
IQI7, pp. 216-219. 


*For a discussion of certain recent tendencies in these Councils, see “Central 
Councils of Social Agencies,” The Survey, February 4, 1922, pp. 724-726, 
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committee was to investigate carefully all charity institutions and issue 
a card of endorsement to such as complied with a certain standard of 
excellence. The committee pursued a constructive policy endeavoring 
to bring societies up to better standards, studying the needs of the 
community, working for the consolidation of such agencies as over- 
lapped or limiting the field of each to certain activities or certain parts 
of the city, and endeavoring to promote new organizations to fill gaps 
in the city’s agencies. After twelve years of this work the committee 
decided that it must go further and provide for a united drive for 
funds. Some of the most reliable charitable organizations of the city 
had been unable to raise sufficient money to do efficient work, while 
some which placed more emphasis on money raising than upon service 
got more than their share. Moreover, the demands had continually 
increased until a certain class of contributors were unduly burdened. 
Consequently after making a study of the charitable budgets in 1907 
and learning that the charities were supported by a comparatively small 
number of people, the suggestion was made for a united drive. The 
plan, however, was not put into operation and a study was again made 
in 1910. As a result of this study a federation of the agencies was 
proposed in the hope that the excessive cost of collection would be 
decreased, that the public would be more widely interested, that business 
men could be relieved of the excessive amount of time they gave to 
seeing sulicitors and that there would result increased contributions. 
As a result, the Cleveland Federation was formed for a united drive, 
providing for ten members to be elected by the organizations in the 
federation, 10 members to be elected by patrons contributing to the 
federation and 10 members appointed by the Chamber of Commerce. 
Under this plan any person may contribute to a particular organization, 
if he so desires. The undesignated gifts are to be divided among the 
various constituent agencies according to their needs as determined by 
the federation, giving due consideration to the amounts used by them 
in previous years. 

After three years of operation under this plan the results showed 
increased contributions from previous contributors; an increase of 
$100,000 over the combined contributions of the previous year at a 
cost of only 8 per cent for collection as compared with a cost of 
from 12 to 14 per cent before the federation; a better codperation 
between the agencies concerned, and the education of the public through 
a highly organized publicity. 

In 1914 the Cleveland Welfare Council was started as an advisory 
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body to the new City Department of Public Welfare. In January of 
1917 this was merged with the Federation for Charity and Philan- 
thropy and the new organization was named the Welfare Federation 
of Cleveland. About 21 civic and social organizations in the Welfare 
Council were added as coOperating members who do not participate 
in raising funds to the 61 agencies in the Federation for Charity and 
Philanthropy. The plan of organization was changed so that the 
General Board of this Welfare Federation consists of two representa- 
tives from each of the constituent bodies, one of which must be a paid 
worker. This board meets quarterly; it elects a Board of Trustees 
which usually meets fortnightly and carries on the business of the 
organization. A Central Financial Committee directs the money raising. 
The Endorsement Committee has been organized along the same lines 
as that of the Chamber of Commerce. The Welfare Federation has 
now extended its work to a study of wider problems.? 

The federation did not stop with its financial purpose. It now 
serves as a means of studying the methods of the different agencies 
assisting them in coordinating their work more closely with other 
agencies and planning for the development of social work throughout 
the entire city.” 

A somewhat similar organization is the so-called Community Union 
established in Detroit and a few other cities. In Cincinnati and Detroit 
the Union, under the director, Mr. William J. Norton, has endeavored 
not only to coordinate the work of the various social agencies, unify 
the financial drives and standardize methods, but also to decrease the 
waste in purchasing supplies, maintaining separate offices and staffs 
when they can be combined, and planning for the development of social 
work in the entire city.® 


*Kingsley, “Principles and Opinions of Federations or Councils of Social 
Agencies,” Proceedings, National Conference of Social Work, 1917, pp. 514-521. 
The Cleveland Federation for Charity and Philanthropy as Proposed by the 
Committee on Benevolent Associations of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
January 7, 1913; C. W. Williams, “Cleveland’s Group Plan,” The Survey, Feb- 
ruary I, 1913; “Some Questions About Charity Federation,” The Survey, June 
17, 1916; “Putting Codperation on the Map,” The Survey, December 25, 1915; 
“Three Years of Charity Federation,’ The Survey, October 28, 1916; “The 
Human Problems and Resources of Cleveland,” “The Cleveland Federation for 
Charity and Philanthropy,” The Social Year Book, Cleveland, December, 1913; 
Williams, “The Essentials in Cleveland’s Experiment in ‘Creative Benevolence,’ ” 
Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1913, pp. 11-115. 
* William J. Norton, “City Planning in Social Work,” The Survey, September 
9, 1916; Norton, “Workers of Financial Federation,” Proceedings, National 
Conference of Socsal Work, 1917, pp. 503-507; Johnson, “Ideals of Financial 
Federation,” Ibid., pp. 507-510; Norton, “War and the Federation Movement,” 
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The movement has spread very rapidly in many of our large cities. 
About 150 have adopted the financial federation or community chest, 
as it is called, and it is spreading to many cities which have a number 
of social agencies which must appeal to the public for funds. There 
is an organization of the chest executives for purposes of discussing 
their mutual problems which meets at the time of the meeting of the 
National Conference of Social Work. At the present time the com- 
munity chest is under discussion, pro and con. Its opponents charge 
it with being a charity trust, with trying to tell social workers how to 
do their work, and with an overbearing attitude. Its advocates reply 
that it is only trying to bring unity and harmony and cooperation into 
social work, hitching up the contributors with the workers in scientific 
charity. The significance of the movement is that it means an attempt 
to unify the various social agencies in a community and to bring into 
active service more of the laymen in any given community into the 
various social agencies in that community. The child of socialized 
social work, the community federation or chest, is one more effort to 
make effective the efforts of interested men and women in their fellow- 
men, originally expressed through organized charity. The federation 
itself does not do social work; it finances it and tries to bring about 
more effective cooperation among the agencies, and more intelligent 
support on the part of the members of the community. 

Such are the fundamental principles at the basis of “organized 
charity.”” How wide has been the reach of its influence! Beginning 
with the attempt to suppress begging and to prevent pauperism by 
doing away with duplication and indiscriminate giving, it has awakened 
in people quite remote from it a passion for facts concerning social 
methods and conditions, and has stimulated a desire to prevent social 
evils by striking at their roots. It has not only revolutionized charity, 
but it has inspired the hope that through legislation and trained admin- 
istration private and public agencies working together may prevent 
maladjustments out of which social evils grow. Its principles have 
passed beyond the field of charity. They have been adopted in correc- 
tional work, and are influencing every line of work which deals with 
individuals or families. Now we hear the term “case work” applied 
even to groups. It has enlarged our vision of social work. In the 
endeavor to apply scientific charity principles we have come to see 
that all social problems are inextricably interwoven. One cannot be 


Ibid., 1918, pp. 589-595; Bookman, “The Community Chest Movement—An Inter- 
pretation,” Jbid., 1924, p. 19. 
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solved without the simultaneous endeavor to perfect all of our social 
machinery so that individuals and families will not be crushed down in 
the social process. Socialized relief must go hand in hand with social 
service and social legislation. 


I. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


What are the essential principles of the Charity Organization movement ? 


2. What was the origin of organized charity in England? When and 
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under what conditions was organized the first association? What 
difficulties did it encounter? What was finally effected? When was 
case work introduced ? 

What were some early attempts at organized charity in the United 
States? What two types were established? How many societies exist 
in the United States? 

Indicate the variety of activities of a modern Charity Organization 
Society. 

What developments in policy may be noted? 

What are its fundamental principles? 

What has been its effect in general upon private relief societies? On 
public outdoor relief? 

What are public welfare departments ? 

What work has organized charity accomplished ? 

What cooperative social agencies have been developed? 

What are the functions and purposes of the central councils of social 
agencies? Of the federations, community unions, and community chests? 


CHAPTER XXX 
SOCIALIZED NEIGHBORLINESS 


iINe o ESS is not simply proximity. That classic figure 
of neighborliness, the Good Samaritan, has never been excelled. 
The neighbor was not the man who lived near to the man beset by 
robbers on the Jericho road, but the man who succored him in his 
need. Neighborliness is not limited by race, creed, or social class; 
nor by riches, poverty, education, or ignorance. Need, on the one 
hand, and opportunity and ability on the other, constitute the conditions 
of neighborliness. 

In the vast complexity of our modern social life, with the develop- 
ment of social classes, not only divided from each other sharply by 
difference of immediate interests, but also living apart from each other 
in different residence districts, the members of one class find it difficult 
to know of the needs of the others. Neighborly good-will becomes 
vicarious. The rich and educated find it easy to give money rather 
than to endeavor to know and help their neighbors. The poor find it 
hard even to conceive that they have something which the rich need. 
Moreover, contacts being more difficult, interests become specialized. 
We spend what leisure we have with those of our own class. The con- 
ditions of our neighbors are not flaunted before our very eyes. The 
amount of human kindness is perhaps as great as ever, but it is atrophied 
by reason of our separation from its immediate presence. We see it 
only by proxy. Moreover, specialized in our business and social inter- 
ests, we often, like the priest and Levite in the parable, pass by on 
the other side. Social settlements are an attempt to socialize neighborly 
good-will. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENT IDEA 


Like charity organizations the settlement was an outgrowth of the 
humanitarian movement which showed such impetus in England in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. The writings of Carlyle 
had shaken the classical political economy and had rudely invaded 
the smug complacency of the upper classes, especially the educated. 
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At Oxford John Ruskin was not only attacking the laissez faire social 
philosophy of the time, but urging with religious fervor the responsi- 
bility of the favored classes for the gulf between them and the un- 
fortunate. Frederick Maurice in 1860 had established the Working- 
men’s College. In 1886 he was appointed professor of moral philos- 
ophy at Cambridge, where he exerted considerable influence with the 
students, and where he published his Social Morality in 1869. In his 
Workingmen’s College he had used Cambridge students to teach the 
classes in their spare time. Charles Kingsley was teaching history at 
Cambridge and devoting a great deal of time to the cause of the 
poor in London. Thomas Hill Green was also at Oxford instilling 
into the minds of his students the idea of the brotherhood of man. 
Perhaps these men are a sufficient explanation of the growth of a 
feeling among the students at the two great universities that they 
should devote some of their energies and time to learning by actual 
contact the life of the poor of London. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that John Richard Green, the historian of the English people, 
was vicar of St. Philip’s, Stepney, was in contact with some of the 
men at the universities, and was revealing to them the conditions he 
found in his parish. It was with his people that Edward Denison 
went to live in 1867, the first of that long line of Oxford and Cambridge 
students who went down to the poor people of the East End to share 
their lives with them and to learn of them. Out of that atmosphere at 
the universities sprang the settlement idea. 


TOYNBEE HALL, THE FIRST SOCIAL SETTLEMENT 


The idea of a settlement developed gradually. Elements of the idea 
were contributed by many minds. The results of the Industrial Revo- 
lution were becoming apparent not only in the increased wealth of 
England, but also in the increased squalor of large sections of the 
workers. West London made the contrast with East London plainer 
than ever before had been the contrast between riches and poverty. 
The first result of the consciousness that the introduction of machinery 
and large scale production in industry had emphasized the poverty 
of the poor were attempts to improve the poor laws in 1834 and again 
in 1867, and to introduce better methods of relieving the wants of 
the poor through the Charity Organization Society of London, described 
in the previous chapter, or, as Canon Barnett put it, to do something 
“by law and by societies.” The next was to get men in the universities 
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to ask “What can I do?! University men were declaring that “the 
great work of our time is to connect the centers of learning with 
centers of industry,” and were urging students to “find their friends 
among the poor.” In answer to these exhortations Maurice had estab- 
lished in London the Workingmen’s College, referred to above, and, 
pleading for teachers, had found a response among the young men 
of the universities. Seven years later Denison had gone to live among 
the parishioners of Green in London. He died soon, but not before 
he had learned how hard was the struggle of the poor—a lesson he has 
left recorded in his letters. He was followed by Edmund Hollond. 
Mr. Barnett, an Oxford graduate, was curate at St. Mary’s, Byranston 
Square, London. Hollond heard that Barnett wished to get into the 
East End. At that time (1872) the living of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, 
in the great East End, fell vacant. Hollond wrote to the bishop of 
London and asked him to offer it to Mr. Barnett. The bishop did so. 
The bishop described it in his letter to Barnett-as “the worst parish 
in my diocese, inhabited mainly by a criminal population, and one 
which has, I fear, been much corrupted by doles.” Barnett and his 
fiancée went to look it over and so Barnett accepted the work and 
just before Christmas, 1872, became vicar. After three years the 
Barnetts went to Oxford for a short visit with friends, and to tell 
about the conditions they found in their part of the city. Mrs. Barnett 
has described vividly that eventful visit, on which they got their first 
chance to present the claims of the poor to Oxford students, among 
whom were Arnold Toynbee and others who later found their way to 
St. Jude’s and its vicinity. each undergraduate was asked to come 
down and see things for himself. They came during the vacations and 
took lodgings in East London and, as Mrs. Barnett says, “felt all the 
fascination of its strong pulse of life, hearing, as those who listen always 
may, the hushed, unceasing moans underlying the cry which ever and 
anon makes itself heard by an unheeding public.” ? Many other visits 
were made to Oxford and Cambridge in which the Barnetts had the 
opportunity to urge “the duty of the cultured to the poor and degraded.” 
The students came, but: there was no organization. The men attached 
themselves to the Charity Organization District Committees and other 
existing agencies there. 

Among those who came to the neighborhood of St. Jude’s was 
Arnold Toynbee. The summer vacation of 1875 he spent in White- 


* Barnett, Practicable Socialism, London, 1915, pp. 96, 97. 
*Ibid., pp. 112, 113. 
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chapel. This practice he followed for several years. He graduated 
in 1878, was married in 1879, but his poor health made it necessary 
for him to be away from England a large part of the time during the 
summers. Often he lectured to workingmen on economic subjects 
(he died in 1883), and showed his practical interest in the poor. 

Toynbee’s interest had been shown also by his work among the youth 
of Oxford, “where with a subtle force of personality he attracted 
original or earnest minds of all degrees, and turned their thoughts or 
faces toward the East End and its problems.” He induced many men 
to work with the Barnetts. 

In 1883 Barnett wrote a paper which he read at a meeting at 
St. John’s College, Oxford, on “Settlements of University Men in 
Great Towns.” As a result of this stirring paper, which Mrs. Barnett 
has preserved for us, a committee was formed, money was raised 
and a head sought to make the ideal a reality. In 1884 Barnett was 
asked to preach in Balliol Chapel, Oxford, on the anniversary of 
Toynbee’s death. During the sermon the suggestion came to both 
Mrs. Barnett and Bolton King, the honorary secretary of the commit- 
tee, that the proposed settlement, which was to be established nearby 
St. Jude’s, where they had spent 11 years of their lives, should be 
called Toynbee Hall. Thus began the first university settlement in 
the world.’ 


THE MOTIVES OF THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENT 


The philosophy back of the movement was not clearly defined at 
first. It has been suggested that a passion for the democracy inherent 
in Christianity and felt by those Oxford and Cambridge men who 
had come under the teachings of the men at the two universities had 
much to do with the movement. However, if we may judge from 
its first expressions, that feeling was not always consciously religious. 
It was rather humanitarian and social. With some, as for example 
Barnett himself, it is probable that the religious motive lay back of 
the movement. Even in his case, however, the philosophy was religious 
only in that broad ethical sense inspired by Christianity. In that sense, 
in many cases, if not all, religion has remained a motive. In the strict 
sense settlements have never been religious in the same way as missions 
to the poor in great cities. As time has gone on, however, settlement 
workers have had to define the motives and outline a philosophy. As 


*Barnett, Practicable Socialism, London, 1915, pp. 96, 117. 
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long ago as 1893 Jane Addams, one of the pioneers in the United 
States, and perhaps the most brilliant expositor of the ideals of settle- 
ments, said that the “subjective” motives which urge towards settle- 
ments are three: (1) “The desire to make the entire social organism 
democratic, to extend democracy beyond its political expression”; (2) 
“to share the race life, and to bring as much as possible of social energy 
and the accumulation of civilization to those portions of the race which 
have little’; and (3) to bring about a “renaissance of Christianity, a 
movement toward its early humanitarian aspects.”1 Surveying the 
whole history of settlements, and endeavoring to sum up the motives 
which lie at their base, it may be said that settlements have been and 
are motivated by three ideals: 

1, The Desire for Knowledge. With the growth of cities and 
the division of the population into classes, class interests develop. Since 
numbers in each class are so large, the contact, for the most part, must 
be vicarious. Ignorance leads to misunderstanding and the growth of 
prejudices. Class interests drive men apart. Unless there is knowledge 
of the conditions under which other classes are working and living, 
class interests become dominant and class conflict results. Such conflict 
can be overcome only by appreciation of the point of view of others. 
Some members of each class must get into contact with as large a 
number as possible in other classes, and then report their findings to 
other members in order that there may be that understanding and 
cooperation which makes a healthy social order. 

Moreover, appreciation of the personalities in other classes comes 
through contact. How often the members of one class are blind to 
the excellencies of the members of another class until by living and 
working with them the fine qualities are recognized! How frequently 
One misunderstands others, when he does not see them struggling with 
the difficulties of their position! On the other hand, how frequently 
has it happened that in the settlement one schooled in an entirely 
different social atmosphere from that of the slums has come to see 
how, in spite of the untoward circumstances of life, some of the finest 
qualities of human personality are manifested by the poor! 

Moreover, settlement residents desire not only the personal knowledge 
of conditions which they gather from residence in the slums, but they 
desire to ascertain from careful objective study the extent and character 
of the problems of the poor. How many model studies of social 
conditions have been made in connection with settlements! Studies in 


* Philanthropy and Social Progress, New York, 1893, p. 2. 
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the administration of poor relief in London were made in the early 
days by Toynbee Hall. 

Such study was a prominent idea in the establishment of Andover 
House, which has become the South End House of Boston. Professor 
Tucker, in 1891, proposed that there should be established in one of 
the more crowded districts of Boston a house “designed to stand for 
the single idea of resident study and work.” Says Mr. Woods, the 
former head resident, “The singleness of this idea has ever since been 
the guiding principle of the settlement which came of that initial 
effort.”1 The South End House studies concerning conditions in 
Boston were made by Robert A. Woods and his fellow-residents in 
South End House, Boston. Hull House “Maps and Papers” are the 
result of this same motive in Hull House, Chicago. 

2. Democracy. In the United States the word “democracy” is often 
on our lips. How one-sided was our conception of the term is shown 
by the long fight necessary to secure women’s suffrage. In social 
matters we have not achieved as important results as in political. Says 
Jane Addams, ‘We have refused to move beyond the position of its 
(democracy’s) eighteenth century readers who believed that political 
equality alone would secure all good to all men. We conscientiously 
followed the gift of the ballot hard upon the gift of freedom to the 
negro, but we are quite unmoved by the fact that he lives among us in 
a practically social ostracism. We hasten to give the franchise to the 
immigrant from a sense of justice, from a tradition that he ought to 
have it, while we dub him with epithets, deriding his past life or 
present occupation, and feel no duty to invite him to our houses... . 
We have almost given it up as our ideal in social intercourse.” ? 

For the achievement of this social democracy the settlement is 
founded. Its residents are neighbors in the real sense to all the people 
round about it. Its house is as open to them as their houses are to 
its residents. Moreover, it endeavors to bring together in its work 
the cultured and the rich on the one hand and the poor on the other. 
Here is realized the Biblical statement, “The rich and the poor meet 
together; Jehovah is the maker of them all.’ ® 

Furthermore, in its study of working conditions and in providing 
a forum for frank discussion of problems affecting the poor in their 
work, the settlement is in line with its democratic motive. How often 


* Woods, The City Wilderness, Boston, 1899, Preface. 
* Philanthropy and Social Progress, New York, 1893, pp. 2, 3. 
* Proverbs 22:2. 
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the unorganized and exploited workers in the region of the House 
on Henry Street in New York City, in Hull House in Chicago have 
found an attentive ear, a meeting-place for the discussion of their 
questions, and a voice for their protests! Sympathy and advocacy of 
their claims by settlement house workers are visible in the books of 
Miss Wald and Miss Addams.? 

The settlements extend democracy to education. On the formal side 
elementary education has been fairly well achieved in the great cities 
of America. Nevertheless, in many of the crowded districts even 
the elementary educational facilities are not adequate. The necessity 
of going to work prevents many children from securing a suitable 
training for life. The settlements have ever been prominent in advo- 
cating better school facilities. When these were not to be had from 
the public school, settlements have organized classes to realize their 
ideal of democracy in education. Likewise, in the extension of edu- 
cation the settlements have been leaders. Classes for adults denied 
educational advantages have been formed until the public school system 
could take over the work. 

A corollary of the motive of democracy is that of sharing with 
the disadvantaged the heritage of culture and opportunity. Our fore- 
fathers founded here a nation in which the political privileges of the 
few would become the privileges of all. Implicit in their doctrines was 
a wider and deeper democracy. Time has shown that political democ- 
racy cannot stand alone; hence, the emphasis upon the public school 
for all. But an elementary education does not give a proper share in 
our culture; hence, our development of higher institutions of learning 
with provision for nominal tuition and scholarships, so that the poorest 
youth may share more fully in our intellectual achievements. Democ- 
racy also implies opportunity for vocational and technical education, 
university extension, public art galleries and cultural lectures for all 
who wish them. Settlements have started many of these movements. 

Culture is not communicated only by formal instruction; it comes 
to us chiefly by contact with the cultured. It is the teacher who 
makes the school. Too often after school days the poorer children 
lack opportunity to be in cultured society. The settlement, by bringing 
cultured and uncultivated together, furnish the opportunity. On the 
other hand, frequently the rich and educated have a narrow and selfish 
culture. The settlement gave them a change to broaden their outlook, 


*Wald, The House on Henry Street, New York, 1915, Chap. 11; Addams, 
Twenty Years at Hull House. 
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enlarge their sympathies and discover undreamed-of refinements among 
the unprivileged. Immigrants often bring with them elements of 
culture lacking in our Anglo-Saxon civilization. Why should these 
people, any more than the poor, be denied opportunity for the widest 
culture? There is no air of superiority or subserviency in a settlement ; 
the rich and educated there have no more rights than the poor and 
the foreigner. There is no “uplifting” attitude tolerated. It is recog- 
nized that the poor do as much for the rich there as the rich for the 
poor. They work together for the attainment of a common end. 
They share with each other their special social endowments, points 
of view, opinions and culture.1 Hence, the settlements reiterate that 
they provide the facilities whereby the poor and the rich alike may 
help themselves to a nobler and more generous attitude by contact 
with each other. Barnett presented this ideal when he spoke of these 
yours university men who would come to the settlement, “taking up 
such work as was possible, touching with their lives the lives of the 
poor, and learning for themselves facts which would revolutionize their 
minds.” 2 Only by living with the disadvantaged and sharing their 
lives can such understanding and sympathy be engendered in human 
hearts, and that wisdom learned which makes it possible to share the 
riches of one’s life without degradation to either the giver or the 
recipient. Destroying condescension on the one hand and preventing 
resentment on the other, the settlement provides an exchange of service 
and culture on the basis of mutual friendship and respect. 

It also breaks down undemocratic cleavage between the classes 
Said Barnett in 1883, “The needs of East London are often urged, 
but they are little understood. . . . It is impossible but that misunder- 
standings should follow ignorance. ... The want of that knowledge 
which comes only from the sight of others’ daily life, and from 
sympathy with ‘the joys and sorrows in widest commonalty spread,’ 
is the source of the mistaken charity which has done much to increase 
the hardness of life of the poor.” * There set forth in the magna charta 
of the movement is the method of bridging the chasm between the 
classes. The settlements have kept the faith. 

Another ideal implicit in the democratic motive of the settlement 
is that of wnproving our civic institutions. Politics in America has 
registered its greatest failure in city government. Therefore, in this 


* Addams, Philanthropy and Social Progress, New York, 1893, p. 9. 
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country settlements take an active interest in efforts to cleanse city 
politics of the graft that battens on the poor. Where has there been a 
settlement which has not been a conscience to the aldermen, the police- 
men, and the health officers of its city? Set among the people whom 
bad city government strikes first and hurts most, the settlements have 
challenged the betrayal of the people’s rights by false leaders. They 
have firmly stood for good government—for decency in the public 
institutions through which democracy expresses itself. 

3. Opportunity for Self-Expression. A third motive in settlements 
is to give opportunity for self-expression. How few means there 
were when settlements began for children to play, for the social inter- 
course of youth, for families to mingle with others, and for the discus- 
sion of the common problems of a community. 

Children must express themselves in play-activities. Recent studies 
have shown that carefully guarded play is necessary for the wholesome 
development of mankind.1 How deadly is the lack of playgrounds in 
the congested districts of great cities! Without a place to play, children 
cannot develop their native capacities. The settlements have been 
leaders in establishing playgrounds for the neighborhood children and 
have led the campaign for public playgrounds. The fresh-air outings 
were a movement of the same sort. Jacob Riis has told of the little 
girl who was sent to the country for a few weeks by a “fresh-air 
charity,” who wrote back to her mother that she was living in a house 
surrounded “by Christmas trees,’ and that the farmer did not get his 
milk out of a can, but “pulled it out of a cow.” Their rides on the 
hay, on old Dobbin, their swim in the brook or lake and their freedom 
to roam about the country gathering flowers and watching the pigs 
have given new opportunities for self-expression. The settlements 
have led in their development. 

As with the children, so with city youths. Living in a family in 
small and crowded rooms, where shall they receive their friends, where 
do their courting, where have their parties and dances? The saloon 
and low dance hall often was all that offered itself to their starved 
longing for a place to have their social gatherings. The settlement 
provided halls in which they could hold their gatherings, where they 
could give plays and musicals, hold club meetings, and have parties.’ 


*Gillin, Wholesome Citizens and Spare Time, Cleveland, 1918; Thurston, 
Delinquency and Spare Time, Cleveland, 1918. 
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WHAT IS A SOCIAL SETTLEMENT? 


This sketch of the development of the social settlement prepares 
us for a definition. Jane Addams says that it is “an effort to add the 
social function to democracy.” She adds, “The settlement then is an 
experimental effort to aid in the solution of the social and industrial 
problems which are engendered by the modern condition of life in a 
great city. It insists that these problems are not confined to any one 
portion of the city. It is an attempt to relieve at the same time the 
over-accumulation at the one end of society and the destitution at the 
other; but it assumes that this over-accumulation and destitution is 
most sorely felt in the things that pertain to social and educational 
advantages.” ? In brief, we may define the settlement as a center in 
which men and women of education, wealth and leisure, may meet on 
ter:1s of neighborly friendliness the less fortunate citizens of their 
community, where each may learn from the other and through friend- 
ship render service to each other, resulting in enlargement of vision, 
development of personality, and umited action for social betterment. 
It is not a place where rich condescend to the poor, and where the poor 
receive subserviently the gifts of the rich and educated. It is a place 
where in the spirit of democracy, men and women of all classes, all 
races, all religions, work together for the common end of personal 
and social improvement. 

In the attempt to organize neighborliness, no formal procedure is 
followed, no rigid lines of work are laid out. Residents live there, so 
that they may become acquainted with the conditions of the people 
of the neighborhood. They welcome to their homes the neighbors who 
wish to come and in the friendship of that home learn the neighbors’ 
point of view, and the neighbors in turn learn their point of view. 
The residents do not do something for their neighbors. They work 
with them. The only reason for organization is that neighbors may 
work together in the solution of common problems. Classes and clubs 
are formed only that neighbors and residents may together improve 
themselves and the conditions under which they have to live. 

The organization of the settlement is extremely simple. At the 
head is a head resident or warden, who selects his associates, and 
organizes and directs the work. Usually the support of the institution 
is secured in large part from friends of the head resident. Usually he 
is a university man, who has connections with people who are glad 


1 Philanthropy and Social Progress, New York, 1893, pp. 1, 22. 
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to invest their money and often their spare time in the settlement. 
As the work develops, however, many of the clubs and other activities 
of the settlement become self-supporting. It has been the hope of some 
of the settlement workers that ultimately the neighborhood would sup- 
port the movement entirely—a hope not yet realized. 

Some of the workers are not residents, and others report at certain 
periods to lead clubs, to carry on research, and to participate in various 
other activities of the settlement. 

All kinds of activities which promise to develop neighborliness be- 
tween the settlement residents, their friends, and the people in the 
neighborhood are inaugurated. The Henry Street Settlement in New 
York began its activities by organizing visiting nursing. The Chicago 
Commons has made the family central in its program. Kindergarten 
classes, boys’ and girls’ clubs, housekeeping clubs, manual training 
work, gymnasium, discussion groups, study clubs of various kinds, 
the organization of leagues to better conditions in that part of the city 
—these and many other activities are to be found in settlements. 


THE GROWTH OF SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS 


Beginning with the establishment of Toynbee Hall, dedicated in 
1885, the movement found its first expression in America in a neigh- 
borhood gild established by Dr. Stanton Coit in 1887, in the East Side 
of New York. He had prepared himself by a brief residence in the 
previous year at Toynbee Hall. Later this neighborhood gild became 
the University Settlement. In 1889 the College Settlement was estab- 
lished in the East Side of New York by Mr. Charles B. Spahr, Hull 
House, Chicago, by Jane Addams and Ellen H. Starr, and in 1891 
Professor Tucker of Andover Theological Seminary founded Andover 
House, since changed to South End House in Boston. London has 
Over 40 settlements, and New York City over 50. Throughout the 
world there have been founded 700 in 150 cities.* 

They vary in characteristics. Some few have religious connections. 
Most of them, however, are without ecclesiastical affiliations. Among 
them there are several music settlements and a few nurses’ settlements. 
As we have seen, the Henry Street Settlement in New York City began 
as a settlement for visiting nurses. Almost always, however, in response 
to the demands of the neighborhood, a settlement started along a par- 
ticular line like nursing or music enlarges its activities. 


*Ross, What is America?, New York, 1919, p. 93. 
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RESULTS OF SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS 


It is difficult to study in terms of definite measurable achievement 
the results of the social settlement movement. Their work is largely 
spiritual in nature, rather than material. Sometimes, to be sure, they 
administer relief to the poor. Usually, however, their activities are of 
quite a different nature. They have formed rather the center from 
which have gone forth influences both directly and indirectly affecting 
relationships between people—relationships difficult to tabulate. 

On Industrial Relations. If one reads the history of almost any 
settlement, he will notice how frequently mention is made of the 
settlement house becoming the focus for the discussion of evil conditions 
in industry. Toynbee Hall, Hull House, the Chicago Commons, and 
the House on Henry Street have been meeting-places for the organ- 
iza:'ion of underpaid, overworked and otherwise exploited workers. 
Residents in the settlements have endeavored first to get the facts 
concerning the conditions of the working people. On the basis of 
these facts, they have proceeded to cooperate with their neighbors 
in the endeavor to better conditions. For example, when the shirt- 
waist strikers in New York City were in difficulty because of efforts 
used to break their strike, the residents of the Henry Street Settlement 
paid their fines when arrested. Many of the settlement’s wealthy 
friends found satisfaction in picketing side by side with the working 
gitls.1| Hull House has frequently been the center to which workers 
suffering from evil conditions came either to protest or to organize.? 

Inasmuch as the settlements have known by first-hand contact the 
difficulties of the poorly paid workers of the tenements, and have 
ascertained patiently the facts as to the hours of labor resulting in 
sickness and the wreck of homes, their words have been heard by 
unprejudiced people in legislative and executive circles.® 

On Recreation. The settlements were the originators of the small 
park playground for children in their congested districts. Living among 
the people who were denied places for the children to play, and 
observing the results of lack of play, Hull House and the Commons 
in Chicago, Henry Street and other settlements in New York have 


*Wald, The House on Henry Street, New York, 1915, pp. 209, 210. 

*Addams, “The Objective Value of the Social Settlement,” Philanthropy and 
Social Progress, New York, 1893, pp. 50, 51. 

* Woods and Kennedy, The Settlement Horizon, New York, 1922, Chaps. 16-20; 
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secured small places and fitted them up as playground centers for 
children in their immediate vicinity. 

Moreover, the settlements have been very active in the promotion 
of municipal playgrounds. Miss Wald and her associates in New 
York played their part in getting the city to start Seward Park on 
the East Side.t Almost every settlement, moreover, carries on fresh- 
air excursions in connection with this work, in order that the children 
and their mothers in the summer time may go away from the crowded 
tenement districts and enjoy a period of recreation in the country or 
in the parks. How much the great recreation movement now popu- 
larly accepted throughout the country owes to the influence of the 
settlement, no one can tell. The settlements, however, played their 
part in calling attention to the need of recreation, and so they share 
in the development of the movement. As public authorities have taken 
up the matter, the settlements have withdrawn to devote their energies 
to other things that need to be done. 

On Charity. One of the difficulties Mr. Barnett found in East 
London during his first years of work there was the pauperized con- 
dition of the people, by reason of the way in which charity had been 
dispensed. He suggested that university men coming into residence 
could do a great deal in overcoming this pauperized spirit among the 
poor. He says, “What university men can do in local government is 
written in the face of parishes redeemed from the demoralizing influ- 
ence of out-relief, cleansed by well-administered law.” ? Mrs. Barnett, 
in describing her own experience when she and Mr. Barnett came to 
St. Jude to begin their work in 1873, says: ““We began our work very 
quietly and simply ; opened the church (the first congregation was made 
up of six or seven old women, all expecting doles for coming), restarted 
the schools, established relief committees, organized parish machinery, 
and tried to cauterize, if not to cure, the deep canker of dependence 
which was embedded in all our parishioners alike, lowering the best 
among them, and degrading the worst. At all hours, and on all days, 
and with every possible pretext, the people came and begged. To them 
we were nothing but the source from which to obtain tickets, money, 
or food. And so confident were they that help would be forthcom- 
ing, they would allow themselves to get into circumstances of suffering 
or distress easily foreseen, and then send around and demand assistance. 
. .. The refusal of the demand of doles made the people very angry. 


» Wald, The House on Henry Street, New York, 1915, pp. 86, 87. 
Practicable Socialism, London, 1915, p. 101. 
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been 


Once the vicarage windows were broken, once we were stoned by an 
angry crowd, who also hurled curses at us as we walked down a 
criminal-haunted street, and they howled out as a climax to their wrongs, 
‘It’s us as pays ’em.’ But we lived all this down, and as the years went 
by, reaped a harvest of love and gratitude, which is one of the gladdest 
possessions of our lives, and is quite disproportioned to the service we 
have rendered.” ? 

The settlements have always cooperated with the charity organization 
societies seeking to get rid of relief work as soon as possible. The 
settlements have represented the service end of philanthropy rather 
than the charitable end. Says Jane Addams, “I am always sorry to 
have Hull House regarded .as a philanthropy, although it doubtless 
has strong philanthropic tendencies, and has very distinct charitable 
departments, which are conscientiously carried’'on. It is unfair, how- 
ever, to apply the word ‘philanthropy’ to the activities of the house 
as a whole. . . . Working people live in the same streets with those 
in need of charity, but they themselves, so long as they have health 
and good wages, require and want none of it. As one of their number 
has said, they require only that their aspirations be recognized and 
stimulated, and the lines of attaining them put at their disposal. Hull 
House makes a constant effort to secure this means for its neighbors, 
but to call that effort philanthropy is to use the word unfairly, and to 
underestimate the duties of good citizenship.” ? 

On Education. The settlement workers have been among the 
earliest to recognize the inadequacy of educational facilities, both in 
kind and number, and in character of subjects. Settlement workers 
have been constant in their efforts to improve facilities for the educa- 
tion of their neighbors. Before there were kindergartens in the public 
schools, the settlement started kindergartens. As soon as they were 
able to get the public kindergartens established, they themselves 
withdrew from that activity. Before the schools provided manual 
training and domestic science, the settlement, seeing the need of such 
training, provided classes for their neighbors’ children in these subjects. 
Even to-day at Chicago Commons there is a housekeeping class in 
which young women are taught how to furnish a simple flat, inex- 
pensively and tastefully. The Henry Street Settlement, in New York, 
likewise has stimulated the establishment of housekeeping courses.* 


* Op. cit., pp. 109, 1 
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In like manner the settlements helped to establish branch libraries 
in the poorer sections of the cities long before the munificence of 
Andrew Carnegie had made possible the numerous branch libraries’ 
scattered throughout the country. The University Settlement in Mil- 
waukee persuaded the city librarian to establish therein a branch library, 
which as soon as possible was moved to a nearby public school. 

Furthermore, the settlement has been friendly throughout its history 
to University Extension for the men and women who have ceased 
attending school, but desire further training. That connection was 
made in Toynbee Hall. It has continued to the present. To-day in 
most of our settlements extension classes are held, and will be held, 
until other places are provided where adults can get such further 
training as they desire. Thus in these and many other ways settle- 
ments have been outposts in the field of education, reporting where 
the school system fails to meet the needs of the poor, the residents 
being: for the most part educated people, and having connections with 
influential citizens, have been able to protest and suggest in a prac- 
tical way. 

On Politics. Says Graham Taylor, “One of the earliest efforts to 
rid the City Council of the gang which had so long throttled and 
disgraced Chicago was initiated in the Seventh Ward at Chicago 
Commons by the nonpartisan organization of citizens to nominate and 
elect the best available aldermanic candidates to represent the ward, 
irrespective of party affiliation. For nearly 20 years, with only one 
or two exceptions, due to changing preponderance of racial votes, the 
aldermen thus chosen have been among the most trustworthy and 
effective, who have served the city’s best interests and have finally 
established the nonpartisan character of the aldermanic office and 
election. Their public service in thus superseding some very untrust- 
worthy predecessors was attested not only by repeated reélection, 
but by the choice of two of them by the people of the whole city for 
a high judicial and state administrative office.” 2 

Mr. Woods bears testimony to Barnett’s constantly increasing influ- 
ence on local and national politics in London in these words: “His 
great reward, however, has come in the direct results of his prophetic 
humanism; and in the growing influence of Toynbee men, in the 
School Board, City Council, National Board of Trade, Parliament, 
and colonial administration.” ? 


' Twenty-fifth Annual Report, Chicago Commons, Chicago, 1919, p. 7. 
The Survey, July 5, 1920, p. 456. 
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What has happened in London has occurred also in America. The 
settlement residents have had a growing influence in their respective 
communities, in the state and in the nation. Illustrative of this tendency, 
it is sufficient to cite men like James Bronson Reynolds, formerly 
head resident at University Settlement in New York; Dr. Graham 
Taylor, founder and for over a quarter of a century head resident of 
Chicago Commons; Robert A. Woods of South End House, Boston; 
Jane Addams and Julia Lathrop of Hull House, Chicago. 

Mr. Reynolds was chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Citizens’ Union in the city campaign for better government in New 
York City in 1897. He was appointed a member of the State Tene- 
ment House Commission by Governor Roosevelt in 1900. In 1902-1903 
he was secretary to Mayor Low, and later was appointed by the 
President of the United States as special adviser on municipal problems 
of the District of Columbia. In 1906 he was made special presidential 
commissioner to investigate the Chicago Stock Yards and later was 
chairman of the presidential commission to investigate industrial con- 
ditions at Panama, and from I9I10 to 1913 was assistant district 
attorney of New York county. 

Graham Taylor for many years has taught in Chicago Theological 

Seminary. Until 1920 he was president of the Chicago School of 
Civics and Philanthropy. He has served on the Illinois commission 
for the protection of workers operating dangerous machinery. For a 
long time he was associate editor of Charities and the Commons, now 
The Survey, the leading journal devoted to social reform in the country. 
In 1914 he was president of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. 
. Robert A. Woods has engaged vigorously in local and state politics, 
has served as member of the Boston Licensing Board, until national 
prohibition became a fact, and as lecturer in social ethics at the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary in Boston. From 1896 to 1906 he 
was a member of the Public Bath Commission of Boston. In 1917-18 
he was president of the National Conference of Social Work. 

Jane Addams is so well known for her public activities that a recital 
of them all would be superfluous. 

Settlement workers generally, because of their intimate knowledge 
of social conditions in their communities, because of their high-minded 
disinterestedness and public spirit have led in movements, private and 
public, for the betterment of social conditions. Wherever human 
misery has stalked, there they have been found, not only protesting 
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in the name of our common humanity, but suggesting constructive 
measures for the cleansing of political conditions, and for securing 
opportunity to the unprivileged to share in the heritages of our 
democracy. 

On Health. No one can be in intimate contact with the problems 
of our cities, as is the settlement worker, without becoming conscious 
of the relation between social conditions there and the health of the 
people. Says Lillian Wald, “The appointment of the first physician to 
the public schools of New York City was brought about almost entirely 
through the neighborhood workers’ discovery of a child who was 
attending school while desquamating from scarlet fever, who did not 
stop with the mere discovery; and the present extension of medical 
inspection in New York City, which includes trained nurses, and makes 
possible the carrying out of the treatment prescribed by the school 
doctor, was also brought about because a neighbor in a crowded neigh- 
borhood discovered for herself that a child with a very small sore 
on his head could be excluded, on account of that sore, from partici- 
pation in the educational provisions of the city.” ? 

Miss Wald’s nurses’ settlement on Henry Street in New York 
City naturally emphasizes health matters. In 1903 she established 
a milk station in the settlement and taught mothers how to prepare 
modified milk. She secured the services of physicians in the neighbor- 
hood as consultants, and frequently had them hold conferences. Out of 
that grew the movement for municipal milk stations in New York City. 

Union Settlement in New York City in 1905 financed an investiga- 
tion of midwives by a committee, of which Miss Wald was chairman. 
Out of that study grew the legislation in New York regulating mid- 
wives, and the establishment in connection with Bellevue Hospital of 
the first school for them in America. 

In 1908 Miss Wald began to urge the Red Cross to develop a system 
of visiting nursing in the country areas. Out of this grew the develop- 
ment of town and country nursing of the Red Cross, which has now 
become the Department of Nursing with its stimulating effect in all 
parts of the country. In 1909 the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany started the policy of nursing its natural policy holders. This had 
been suggested by Miss Wald to one of the officials of the company. 
During the experimental stage the staff of Miss Wald’s settlement was 
used to care for its patients. When the need of public health nursing 
began to increase, the Henry Street Settlement codperated with other 


"The Child in the City, Chicago, 1912, pp. 250-251. 
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visiting nursing bodies by offering the best graduate training, and 
sought the coordination with formal educational institutions for instruc- 
tion in social theory and pedagogy. As a result in 1910 the Department 
of Nursing and Health was created at Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. Because of her activities Miss Wald was elected the first 
President of the National Organization for Public Health Nursing.’ 

Similar activities affecting questions of health are to be found in 
the history of Hull House. In the early days after the Woman’s Club 
of Hull House had by inspection found shocking conditions of filth 
and neglect in the alleys and back-yards of the ward in which Hull 
House is located, Miss Addams applied for and obtained the position 
of garbage inspector and appointed Miss Amanda Johnson as her 
deputy. The next year Miss Johnson became inspector, and for three 
years devoted herself to cleaning up that ward. When an epidemic 
of typhoid broke out in the vicinity of Hull House in 1902, the investi- 
gation of the residents of Hull House showed the probable connection 
of the epidemic with bad sewage disposal. The publication of the report 
led to vigorous efforts at correction. Earlier than this Mrs. Kelly, 
a resident at Hull House, revealed the connection between a serious 
outbreak of smallpox and clothing made in a sweat-shop in Chicago. 
The law of 1893 prohibiting the making of certain garments in tene- 
ments was passed.” Similar activities for the health of the people are 
to be found in other settlements.® 

On Social Research. The fundamental idea of Mr. Barnett in the 
establishment of Toynbee Hall was to provide a place where educated 
men might learn to know the conditions of the other half. In his 
address at Oxford in 1883, in which he outlined the possibilities of a 
University Settlement, he set forth the opportunity which a settlement 
would provide for men to learn “for themselves facts which would 
revolutionize their minds.” After 21 years of experience with Toynbee 
Hall Barnett said of the settlers in that unique institution, “They have 
not come as ‘missioners,’ they have come to settle, that is to learn as 
much as to teach, to receive as much as to give.” ¢ 

As the years have passed this fundamental foundation of the settle- 
ment has not been forsaken. Said Robert A. Woods in 1893, “The 

1Wald, The House on Henry Street, New York, 1915, Chap. III. 

*Hamilton, “The Social Settlement and Public Health,” Charities and the 


Commons, March 9, 1907, pp. 1037-1040. 
*See Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Chicago Commons, Chicago, 1919, 


PP. 13, 14. ahs 
* Practicable Socialism, London, 1915, pp. 99-127. 
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close scientific study of the social conditions in the neighborhood about 
a Settlement is indispensable to its success.” No one has illustrated 
that necessity better than Mr. Woods, as is shown by the long line of 
studies of the neighborhood around South End House, Boston, made 
under his direction.? 

While not all the settlements have been so fruitful, all the important 
ones have been closely connected with investigations of conditions in 
their districts. 

On Social Democracy. It is impossible to evaluate exactly the 
service which the settlements through their residents have rendered to 
the cause of democracy. That they have accomplished much in bringing 
together in mutual sympathy and helpfulness, the immigrant and the 
poor on the one hand, and the rich and cultured on the other, no one 
who has followed the settlement movement can doubt. That they have 
only touched the fringe of the problem and have made only a beginning 
in bringing about that democratic spirit which: must smooth out the 
artificial inequalities of life, does not detract from their great contribu- 
tions to the advance of democracy. They have interested a part of 
the West End of London in the neglected East End; they have brought 
some of the West Side of New York to take a sympathetic interest 
in the East Side; they have connected the North Shore of Chicago 
with the slums; and at the same time they have through this contact 
removed some of the bitterness of the poor towards the rich. Thus 
they have helped to develop that brotherhood which is implied in the 
term “Democracy.” 

On Religion of Service. Three conceptions of religion have ever 
persisted side by side. One is that religion is intellectual conformity 
to a set of doctrines. On this conception the religious man is he who 
accepts and is influenced in his thinking by those doctrines. Since 
men’s minds are so different, and the experience of men in different 
circumstances varies so, this view of religion inevitably tends to division 
in religion. Another view of religion is that of certain forms and. 
ceremonies, which are conceived of as “services” to God. This is a 


* Philanthropy and Social Progress, New York, 1893, p. 68. 

*The City Wilderness, 1898; Americans in Process, 1902; South End Factory 
Employees; The Lodging House Problem in Boston; Part-Time, Day and 
Evening Schools; In Freedom’s Birth Place. Other residents have published 
studies on The Public Charity Institutions in Boston; Public Baths in Boston; 
Some Slums in Boston; Ethnic Factors in the Population of Boston; The 
Unemployed in Boston; Boston Evening Schools; Beggars and their Lodging; 
Steam Laundries in Boston; Italian Immigration in Boston. These studies are 
going on from year to year. See The Survey, February 17, 1917, p. 568. 
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religion of action, but action connected with ecclesiastical institutions, 
often quite divorced from any -relationship with one’s fellows. Again 
since religious institutions in different countries vary much, and there- 
fore ceremonies differ, this conception of religion is divisive. The other 
conception of religion is that of doing good to one’s fellows in the 
name of God, that is, in the spirit in which we conceive that God 
would act were He in our places. It is a religion of humanitarian 
service. If one reads the life of Christ as set forth in the Gospels, he 
cannot escape the conviction that-His conception of religion was the 
latter. 

Certainly in its early days Christianity was looked upon as service 
to one’s fellows. The exhortations of St. Paul to his converts witness 
this conception, in spite of the fact that he had been trained in rabbinical 
theology. It was that conception of religion manifested by the early 
dis iples in Rome, which caused the Roman people to exclaim “Behold 
how these Christians love each other!” Nor is this conception unique 
in Christianity. The great Hebrew prophets of the seventh and eighth 
centuries B. C. were its classical advocates. However much this 
conception may have been smothered by the other two, both in Judaism 
and Christianity, it was the inspiration of that kindly consideration of 
one’s neighbors which has characterized them both. 

Hebrew philanthropy is known throughout the world for its 
success. As we have shown in a previous chapter Christianity’s chief 
distinction in contrast with the paganism which it displaced was its 
philanthropy. 

What, then, has been the influence of the settlement upon the devel- 
opment of this conception of religion? One of the roots of the move- 
ment was the desire for understanding between the classes and a pas- 
sion for social justice. The leaders af the movement in England were 
motivated by religion. The settlement was the means of expressing 
the social motives of their religion. They were dissatisfied with its 
individualistic, other-worldly purposes. The Church seemed content 
to get individuals to join it, while ignoring the conditions under which 
they lived. In spite of its activities extending over hundreds of years, 
the rich ignored the poor, and the poor hated or begged from the rich. 
The result was disastrous to both. Democracy and brotherhood did 
not develop. Religion was socially abortive. Said Barnett in that 
address to the men gathered at St. John’s College in Oxford, England, 
in 1883, “No talent, be it called spiritual or secular, need be lost on 
account of its unfitness to existing machinery. If there be any virtue, 
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if there be any good in man, whatsoever is beautiful, whatsoever is 
pure in things will find a place in the settlement.””"* Dean Hodge of 
Boston in 1893 said: “But if we take religion to be synonymous not 
with institutionalism, not with denominationalism, not with barriers 
nor badges, but with the spirit and the life of Jesus Christ, and if we 
accept that definition which describes it as ministration to the father- 
less and the widows in their affliction, and as keeping of the conscience 
in spite of the world: if to go about doing good be a sign of religion: 
if to reach out the hand to those who are down be a sign of re- 
ligion—then is the settlement religious through and through, and the 
house in which its workers live is the House of God.” ? On this point 
Jane Addams has said, “I believe that this turning, this renaissance of 
the early Christian humanitarianism, is going on in America, in Chi- 
cago, 1f you please, without leaders who write or philosophize, with- 
out much speaking, but with a bent to express in social service, in 
terms of action, the spirit of Christianity. Certain it is that spiritual 
force is found in the Settlement movement, and it is also true that 
force must be evoked and must be called into play before the success 
of any Settlement is assured. There must be the overmastering belief 
that all that is noblest in life is common to men as men, in order to 
accentuate the likenesses and ignore the differences which are found 
among people whom the settlement constantly brings into juxtapo- 
sition.” § 

One who surveys the work of social settlements throughout the 
world cannot be unimpressed by the fine spirit of service expressed 
in this religious ideal to be found in their work. The passion for jus- 
tice reminds us of the lofty enthusiasm of Amos and of Jesus. Their 
devotion to this ideal through good and evil report is worthy of the 
martyrs. Their patience in the face of misunderstanding gives an 
example of patient persistence in well-doing. Their love of the un- 
privileged leading to the self-sacrifice of the most unselfish sort has 
not been exceeded in the history of Christian piety. 

They have broadened our conception of Christian philanthropy, they 
have ever kept before them the ideal of Him who came not to be min- 
istered unto, but to minister. They have taught us that the artificial 
distinctions between men of different languages, different customs, 
various religions, different economic status, after all can be bridged 


5 Practicable Socialism, London, 1915, p. 102. 
_Proceedings, National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1896, p. 152. 
“Addams, Philanthropy and Social Progress, New York, 1893, pp. 20, 21. 
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by devotion to the common ideal inspired by a great religious motive, 
namely, the religion of social service. 

On Americanization. The settlements, especially in this coun- 
try, are to be found in great immigrant colonies. One of their problems 
has been to interpret the immigrant to America and America to the 
immigrant. It is the settlement workers who have called our attention 
to the elements of culture and to the social characteristics which 
these peasants from other lands have brought with them, and which if 
adopted would enrich the culture of America. On the other hand, it 
is they who have interpreted the social ideals and the political con- 
ception of America to these ignorant and bewildered people fleeing 
from political and religious persecution. It is they who have called 
our attention to the necessity of adapting our school to their needs, 
explaining our laws, and of inculcating in them standards of living 
necessary in a great and crowded city, if they and their children are 
to have health, culture, and economic opportunity. 

Settlements have attacked the problem of Americanization not only 
in formal ways, such as classes in English and Civics, but in that more 
subtle and infinitely more effective way of saturating the immigrants 
with a feeling of American ideals and feelings mediated by the inti- 
mate contact of neighborly intercourse. The settlement first showed 
the way. It is to be hoped that all other efforts of Americanization 
will take council of the methods employed by the settlements in this 
difficult problem. 

On Social Centers. Long before the social or community cen- 
ters were heard of elsewhere the settlements were providing the center 
without the name. - The clubs and forums organized in the settlements 
and the neighborly groups coming together for the discussion of com- 
mon problems found in the organization of the settlement a center 
to which the neighborhood was welcome. It was due not a little to the 
encouragement of the settlement workers that they came to be used 
as community centers. Says Graham Taylor, “From the beginning 
Chicago Commons became also a neighborhood center. No other was 
so free to all, private or public, or so cheery and social in its welcome 
and atmosphere of friendliest fellowship . . . so the social and pleas- 
ure clubs, the fraternal and benefit orders, the trade unions, and 
national groups, the churches and schools of the neighborhood have 
used the Commons building as though it were their own, paying only 
the cost of light, heat and care, by way of cooperation.” ? 

*Twenty-fifth Annual Report of Chicago Commons, Chicago, 1919, p. 6. 
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As early as 1893 Robert A. Woods suggested the use of school 
buildings as social centers. He said, “The schools can be made in 
many ways better factors in the social development of the children 
than they now are, by the introduction of many new methods of in- 
struction, of the gradual addition of Manual Training to the curricu- 
lum, and of a larger use of school buildings for combined instruction 
and recreation.” ? 

Such are a few of the contributions which the settlements have 
made to the improvement of social conditions. Their constructive and 
productive work has been of the greatest value. The marvel is that 
with so few precedents and with scarcely any carefully prepared pro- 
gram, they have done so much. Perhaps the very absence of such a 
program set them free from what Tolstoi would call the “snare of 
preparation,” and left them untrammeled to develop the activities in all 
their communities in a spirit unfettered by formal machinery. That 
they have done so much is due largely to the fact that they have been 
headed by educated men and women of great ability, who possessed 
a rare consecration to high ideals. 


CRITICISM OF SETTLEMENTS 


Notwithstanding their achievements the settlements have not escaped 
criticigm. 

The churchmen have sometimes found fault with them because they 
have not been avowedly religious in the theological or ecclesiastical 
sense. Jane Addams tells of having been asked to resign from a board 
because Hull House did not teach religion. The religious spirit per- 
meating the settlements has not been sufficiently theological or denomi- 
national to suit some religionists. 

The settlements have been criticized because their leaders ofttimes 
have not been trained economists. This accounts for the fact, accord- 
ing to Prof. Laughlin, that the settlements have been sympathetic with 
socialism. He suggests that the settlements are open to those who 
have suffered abuse of government and economic exploitation, but 
not equally open to those who could exploit the fallacies of Marx. 
They have endeavored to raise the standard of living and to increase 
wages, but have lacked a proper understanding of the economic prin- 
ciples which govern wages and the distribution of income.* It is 


\ Philanthropy and Social Progress, New York, 1893, p. 79. 
*Laughlin, Latter-Day Problems, New York, 1917, Pp. 99-101. 
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possible that critic and criticized differ in their confidence in the laissez 
faire philosophy. 

They have been criticized also because they have no clear-cut pro- 
gram and definite objectives. Founders of settlements pick out a bad 
spot in a city with the vague aim of improving conditions through 
neighborly intercourse and cooperative effort. They are opportunists 
in their choice of methods, say the critics. As a matter of fact, settle- 
ment workers themselves would be the first to acknowledge that 
they have no clearly defined program when a settlement is established 
in a certain community. After they know the ground, they make 
the program to fit the needs of the community. No one would be 
quicker to acknowledge the shortcomings of settlements than the 
settlement workers. They know better than anyone else in how slight 
a degree they solve the tangle of problems presented by our great 
cities. They do claim, however, and years of experience justify 
their claims, that the spirit of their work is socially sound and that 
it bears good fruit. They have shown that the class divisions are 
artificial and may be bridged by the spirit of brotherhood; that there 
are men of good-will among both the rich and the poor, and that 
there 1s a passion for justice in men in different classes, which may 
be called out by proper opportunity for cooperation. They have indi- 
cated a way by which the class conflict may be resolved in the develop- 
ment of mutual appreciation of the human problems of rich and poor, 
educated and ignorant. 

While they have not perhaps been attentive enough to differences 
dependent upon inheritance, they have inculcated a spirit of helpful- 
ness and a sense of responsibility in overcoming the accidental and 
superficial inequalities in society. The injustices against which they 
are struggling are man-made, and, hence, remediable. 

Most settlements have been in favor of unrestricted immigration, 
against the contentions of those who have proposed restriction of 
immigration on the basis of the literacy test, and on the basis that the 
foreigners are poor and unskilled and therefore are likely to become 
a burden on the country for support. They have stressed the fact 
that the literacy test would have shut out some of the most capable 
of our foreign born citizens, and that even the poor and unskilled 
immigrant comes to us in his working days and more than pays his 
way in the wealth which he creates. They have not, however, faced 
squarely the fact that unrestricted immigration intensifies competi- 

* Woods and Kennedy, op. cit., pp. 398, 399. 
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tion in the lower economic classes, lowers the American standard of 
living, and causes poverty. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCES OF SETTLEMENTS 


The chaos existing in the ideals and methods of settlements has 
not escaped the attention of settlement workers. Since 1892, five 
years after the first settlement was established in the United States, 
more or less informal gatherings of settlement workers have been held. 
In 1908 a group of 20 settlement residents from New York, Chicago 
and Boston met to discuss the question of fuller codperation. A 
handbook was proposed, which was finally prepared by Mr. Woods 
and Mr. Kennedy of South End House, Boston, and published by the 
Russell Sage Foundation in 1911. In I910 a committee of IO was 
appointed to gather and present the results of settlement experience 
as to the most needed and promising direction of services.1 On June 
II, 1911, the National Federation of Settlements was formed by rep- 
resentatives from houses in every part of the United States. The pur- 
poses outlined were to coordinate the various neighborhood agencies 
and to strengthen such organizations by coOperation, to develop a 
clear and forceful policy with regard to the problems which face all 
settlements in very much the same form everywhere, to publish the 
results of experiments in settlements and to capitalize the experience 
of any particular experiment by one or more houses for the benefit of 
all, to attract college men and college women to this important work, to 
stimulate and encourage democratic organization of life, both in city 
and country, and to promote more effective organization and cooperation 
with other forms of social work in various places where settlements 
are found.? 

In the fifteen years since the formation of the Federation, important 
results have appeared. More unity has come into the work; a wider co- 
operation has been fostered between all neighborhood agencies; pub- 
licity has been given to the findings of settlements in their congested 
communities; and through this unified effort some impact has been 
made on the public mind with respect to the essential democracy of 
human relationships. The leaders of the movement have refused to 
standardize their methods. 

Even could the work of settlements be standardized it is a question 
whether more would be gained than lost, and as Mr. Woods has said, 


; Woods and Kennedy, Handbook of Settlements, New York, 1911. 
[bid., pp. 399, 400. 
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the settlement is an attitude not an institution. Nevertheless doubtless 
the exchange of points of view and comparison of methods will be of 
value.* 


THE FUTURE OF SETTLEMENTS 


Engaged in the task of putting themselves out of business, as settle- 
ment workers have so often said, the question arises as to what the 
settlements will busy themselves with—their club work taken over 
by the public recreation centers, their kindergartens, and the teaching 
of domestic science and trades by the public schools, their play- 
grounds by the public authorities, their Americanization work by the 
public school, their nutrition clinics by public schools and health de- 
partments and their health instruction by public health authorities. 

While it is felt by some of the younger settlement workers that a 
redefinition of settlement aims is necessary, there is still in the friendly 
contact with people, the helping hand in new situations, not yet cov- 
ered by public provisions, and the agitation for public consideration 
of new problems opportunity for a great service. Moreover, neighbor- 
liness has not yet been completely socialized in the sense that the 
municipalities have succeeded in giving it that unofficial character, 
so marked in the settlements and so stimulating to the people. It is 
the conviction of many interested in the settlements, that conditions 
in our cities still present problems sufficient “to show that the function 
of the settlement in spite of all their additions to the machinery of 
social service, is in essentials what it was in the days of its birth.” 
The division of classes is still wide enough to call for the best efforts 
of a mediating agency. 

At Toynbee Hall, the original settlement, the present warden thinks 
that the functions of the settlement “are mainly to throw the light 
of truth upon questions which admit of precise answer, on which the 
parties concerned are opposed to each other.” For example, much 
light is needed upon the relation of present real wages of workers 
as compared with their real wages before the War. Therefore, Toyn- 
bee Hall is emphasizing more than ever research work. It has found 
also a new field in the study of the apparatus available in London for 
the health and entertainment of boys, for protection from demoralizing 


*The earlier National Council of Settlements later was made a National 
Federation of Settlements. In 1916, the Federation voted to make it Inter- 
national in scope. The Survey, June 3, 1916, p. 277. For some greater detail 
on the achievements and purposes of the Federation, see Woods and Kennedy, 


op. cit., pp. 400-405. 
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influences of life in congested and industrial areas. Moreover, it has 
a large program in promoting higher education designed especially 
for the member of trade unions in London. Hence, it has the opportu- 
nity to become a great popular university. Mr. Mallon, the warden 
of Toynbee Hall, thinks that there remains for the settlement a large 
task in calling attention to the lack of proper facilities for the people, 
such as housing, the lack of public and private baths, parks and play- 
ing fields, and other necessities and amenities of life; and lastly the 
settlement as yet has no competitor as an agency of peace and goodwill. 

In America, the settlements still believe that in spite of the Ameri- 
canization program resulting from the War, the settlement is still the 
most important agency for the Americanization of foreigners. The 
Irene Kaufman Settlement in Pittsburgh has recently introduced a 
personal service department, from which persons are sent to hospitals 
and homes, through which nurses are secured, medical and legal in- 
quiries are answered, legal and medical assistance freely secured, where 
people are given advice concerning vocational guidance, and issuance 
of birth certificates, and parents are advised concerning their children. 
During one year, this department provided 10,598 individual services 
to the people of the neighborhood. There is no doubt that the 
settlements gladly see others take over certain of their activities, since 
thus they are enabled to undertake new activities and services for the 
people of a community.” 

However, whether settlements continue to exist or not, they have 
made an important contribution to social work. They have been the 
social experiment stations where new ideas were given the test. They 
have shown that certain chasms in social and economic life may be 
bridged by understanding and sympathy; good-will can be organized ; 
social service can be filled with the spirit of religion and yet be scien- 
tific. They have discovered that, in spite of clashing interests, there 
are foundations of social order in the appreciation of evil conditions 
springing from intimate acquaintance and in the better elements of 
human nature kindled into activity by the sight of suffering fellows. 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


I. The Origin of Toynbee Hall. Barnett, Practicable Socialism, London, 
IQI5, p. 107. 

2. Canon Barnett’s Reflections on Settlements after Twenty-one Years. 
Barnett, op. cit., p. 121. 


*The Survey, June 3, 1916, p. 277, and December 11, 1920, pp. 395-398. See 
also Holden, The Settlement Idea, New York, 1922, Chaps. XII, XIII. 
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3. Survey of the Settlements in the United States. Woods and Kennedy, 
Handbook of Settlements. 

4. Criticism of the Settlements. Kelley, “The Settlements: Their Lost 
Opportunity,” Charities, Vol. XVI, pp. 79, 186, 315; Knox, “The Social 
Settlement and Its Critics,” The Survey, Vol. XXX, pp. 486-487. 

5. The Task of the Settlement To-day. The Survey, Vol. XXXII, p. 296. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


State the origin and first appearance of the social settlement idea. 

Name the three ideals motivating social settlements. 

Define a social settlement. 

Describe the growth of social settlements. 

What social movements have they influenced? 

On what grounds have they been criticized? 

What is the future field for settlements? 

Has the function of the settlement been taken by (a) the playgrounds 

and recreation center; (b) by the community center; (c) by the insti- 

tutional church? 

g. Name and describe some of the leaders in the social settlement movement 
in this country. 

10. What changes have taken place in the activities of social settlements? 

Why? 


a A ae 


CHAPTER XXXI 
A SOCIALIZED HEALTH PROGRAM 


[* Chapter XXV certain indications were given of the bearing of 
disease upon the problem of poverty and dependency. It was 
shown that our institutions for the treatment and prevention of disease 
have grown up in a haphazard way, with the result that with increas- 
ing knowledge of the problem and its relationships gaps in provisions 
for the care of the sick are now discovered. It is clear that present 
methods of dealing with health are quite inadequate. People do not 
know enough about health and disease to secure good health. They 
are ignorant not only of the elementary principles of hygiene, but 
even of the agencies dealing with health and disease in the community. 
Moreover, they cannot recognize the early signs of disease. When 
they do recognize them, they often delay seeking advice because they 
cannot afford to pay for it. They still believe in the efficacy of drugs. 
Agencies to promote right living and to arrest incipient disease are 
so few that health education makes slow progress. Hospitals are so 
few, dispensaries and clinics so unevenly distributed, and nurses so 
scarce that great numbers are practically denied the attention they 
should have. To a great extent, medicine and nursing are still com- 
mercial although free treatment and free nursing are developing. 
Only to a limited degree have we departed from the theory that 
health is a personal matter, and adopted the theory that it is of both 
personal and social concern. The former theory gives us our com- 
mercial nurse; the latter our sanitary laws, our health departments, 
our school and public health nurses, our municipal and state hospitals, 
and the beginning of public health education. We have made a good 
beginning, but what has been done suggests some things still to be 
attempted. 

Recognition of a Health Minimum. Doctors in private practice, 
hospitals for pay-patients and nurses for private patients we still 
need. There can be no quarrel with those who employ their own 
Private physician and nurse and have a private room in a hospital 
with special attention, any more than there can be objection to those 
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who desire to send their children to private schools, provide private 
tutors and governesses for their children, or provide their own play- 
grounds, play apparatus, and private supervisors of play for their 
children. There is social justification for any provisions for one’s self 
and his family above the social minimum which should be provided 
for all. 

We recognize in education, however, and are coming to recognize 
in recreation, a minimum which every person must have if the state 
is not to suffer. In education we have gone farthest. We insist that 
every child must attend school a certain length of time. We have 
provided variety in the curriculum so as to adapt our educational 
methods to the needs of different individuals. In some states and 
municipalities we provide at public expense, not only buildings, ap- 
paratus, and teachers, but books and meals that children, who could 
not otherwise get the most out of school, may have every chance to 
profit from our educational system. Further, in some places we have 
provided medical inspection of school children, school clinics, and 
school nurses, in order that the children may be kept in such a state 
of health as will enable them to profit from their opportunities. If 
people do not have adequate incomes, we provide, through relief, a 
minimum. Now, we also provide medical attendance for those who 
cannot afford to pay a doctor, but frequently it is of such a character 
that the stigma of pauperism is attached to it. The situation with 
respect to free medical attendance is at present much the same as it 
was before free public schools were established, when “ragged schools” 
were the only provision made for poor children. Since health is no 
less necessary for the public welfare than education, has not the time 
come to provide for all the people a minimum of attention to health? 

Is Our Present Health Minimum Adequate? It may be urged 
that we have provided a certain minimum. We provide sanitary in- 
spection, departments of health to enforce health laws and regula- 
tions, and laboratories in which studies of the conditions of disease 
are made. Through the United States Public Health Service and 
through state and municipal departments of health we publish infor- 
mation on health matters. The Federal Children’s Bureau is conduct- 
ing clinics and publishing bulletins bearing upon the health of children 
and mothers. Can we go farther? 

In spite, however, of what we have done and are doing for public 
health, we are touching merely the fringe of the problem. As Dr. 
Hill says: “But of all these manifold duties of the state to the citizen, 
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only one of which can be clearly shown to bear directly on his bodily 
welfare has been, as yet, fully recognized—only one rests on definite 
precedent, authorization and organization—and that one is the super- 
vision of infectious diseases. The personal hygiene of the citizen 
(apart from the tnfectsous diseases), and the remedy (even, until 
lately, the mere detection) of his defects, disabilities, or non-infectious 
diseases, have been regarded (except in the case of the pauper, the 
criminal, or the insane) as of little or no interest to anyone but him- 
self. And this, notwithstanding that all his material surroundings, 
and all his relationships, business and social, have been of acknowl- 
edged interest to the state from time immemorial.” ? 

Practically all the other elements in the program for a sound public 
health are still unfulfilled. For example, while we inspect the child 
who is in school, we fail to give any attention to pre-school years. 
Why should the child suffer for its first five years, defects and dis- 
abilities which are to be systematically corrected in the sixth? asks 
Dr. Hill.2 If “the most valuable production of the State is its citi- 
zens; and the State, properly conceived, exists only to insure life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness to them,” ® then certainly even 
from the standpoint of the discovery of infectious diseases and much 
more from the standpoint of correction of defects, we should give 
attention to the health of pre-school children. 

But we cannot stop there if we are concerned with the child, for 
what the child is depends much upon the attention which was given 
to his mother before his birth. Therefore, if we are concerned not 
only with the child, but with the mother as well, pre-natal care and 
teaching must be given her. 

Furthermore, in any consistent program for the conservation of 
health, there must be a program of education which will teach personal 
hygiene for all the people, adults as well as children. Pamphlets, 
magazine articles, lectures, exhibits, lantern slides, etc., do something 
in this way. What they do, however, is inadequate. Every state 
should provide for its children at least (1) education of the parents 
in the personal hygiene of the child; (2) education of the children 
in the care of their own health; (3) supervision, for the detection and 
also for the remedy of initial defects in children, at least as early as 
the beginning of their entrance to school; (4) supervision of children 


*Hill, The New Public Health, New York, 1916, p. 39. 
* Hill, op. cit., p. 37. 
*Hill, op. cit., pp. 37, 38 
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throughout school life for the purpose of detecting and remedying 
the defects, disabilities, or’ diseases which may develop during that 
period; (5) the supervision of infectious diseases. Can it, however, 
stop with the children? Must it not have a public health program for 
the whole population? What are the elements in such a program? 


EXTENSION OF PUBLIC HEALTH PROVISIONS 


Perhaps the elements in a public health program for the control of 
disease and the insuring of public health cannot be better stated than 
in the words of Dr. Hill. He proposes a “Commission on Bodily 
Welfare” which should deal with: 


“Item 1. The education of every citizen in personal hygiene. 

“Item 2. The supervision of every citizen for detection of defects, 
disabilities, and disease. 

“Item 3. The treatment of every citizen for all defects, disabilities, and 
diseases detected. 

“Item 4. Finally, ... the supervision of that small group of citizens, 
the infectious persons.” ! 


In America we have only begun to approximate this ideal. The 
education of every person in personal hygiene, apart from the infec- 
tious diseases, is hardly foreshadowed by what we are doing. Medical 
supervision, except that given to the pauper, the criminal, and insane, 
is extended to but a small number of the citizens, namely, to the school 
children, and those of comparatively few cities, in most states leaving 
the country children, and the children of other cities entirely uncarea 
for. Furthermore such supervision as we have does not pretend to 
remedy defects, but simply to detect them. Again, our present pro- 
gram, except for the dependents, and certain infectious diseases like 
smallpox, does not provide for the treatment of disease, except as 
individuals may privately purchase, or private philanthropy provide 
such treatment. 

In practice we have reached only one part of this program, namely, 
the supervision of known infectious persons. Our machinery for 
the detection of infectious disease, however, and the protection of 
the rest of the community against infected persons is still far from 
perfect. 

The control of infectious diseases, it is clear, is the one field of 


* Hill, op. cét., p. 41. 
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public health in which we have relatively certain knowledge, and in 
which we have developed a technique adequate to the problem.! 

For the better control of infectious diseases we need a properly 
equipped health machine manned by experts who know by experience 
how to control sources of infection. When this is done the utmost 
possible in the state of our present knowledge will have been done. 

About certain non-infectious diseases we know something. Lead- 
poisoning, phosphorus disease, poisoning from arsenic and illuminat- 
ing gas, environmental disease like scurvy and miner’s elbow, and 
some others we know how to control by legislation and education. 
A great many other diseases, however, which afflict humanity, and 
which are non-infectious we really know little about and hence cannot 
hope to prevent their occurrence. Furthermore we know much better 
how to avoid certain diseases than how to secure a high degree of 
health. The means of achieving health have not been studied as care- 
fully as the methods of combating disease. Fortunately, however, 
except in infancy non-infectious diseases furnish only about one out 
of every thousand deaths.2 On the other hand, infectious diseases 
furnish more than one-sixth of all deaths, and about half of this sixth 
are from one disease, namely, tuberculosis. 

Health Education. However, what we do know of how to secure 
good health, and how to avoid disease should be taught to our citizens. 
Health education should be much more widely extended. The public 
press, that “postgraduate institution’ of American adults, should be 
much more widely used. Posters, leaflets, public health lectures, lan- 
tern slides and films, can assist very materially in disseminating the 
knowledge we have. Vastly more important is it, however, that the 
school children should be taught the fundamental principles of health 
and of the avoidance of disease. Since only about one-half of the 
children attend school in any one year, and even a school child spends 
about one-ninth of each year in school, the teaching of these prin- 
ciples even in the grades will not do everything needed. 

A combination of school and after-school education must be relied 
upon to build up the proper attitude toward public health. Even if 
the children in grade schools could be taught as much as the thoroughly 
trained nurse knows, much of it they would forget and what they 
remember would demand in some cases facilities they do not possess. 
As Dr. Hill suggests, “Lectures, writings, sermons, appeals to mothers’ 


* Hill, op. cit., Chap. VIII. 
* Hill, op. cit., p. 97. 
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clubs, university extensions, moving pictures, all the publicity that 
can be had or hoped for, will not suffice to teach technique to the 
mothers now in possession of the coming generation. Nor, once more, 
if it taught them, would it provide the facilities needed. Economic 
conditions must change and change specifically to aid the mother if 
we are to gain at all. Also, the prevention of disease must engage 
the serious attention of governments—the prevention of disease, not 
the talking about it or the looking wise over it, or the making of fine 
addresses on it, but preventing it. Such prevention may include a 
tremendous organization to prevent human discharges entering water 
supplies, milk supplies, food supplies; must involve watchfulness of 
hotels, restaurants, public institutions of all sorts—in short, of all 
public alimentary utilities, with all their offshoots and side issues 
wherever found. It must include, as its chief and most efficient 
weapon, the finding of the sources of infection, and the prevention 
of spread of infection from those sources. This is peculiarly a gov- 
ernmental function, but the whole must be cooperative. The govern- 
ment must strike at the sources and at the public routes of infection. 
The woman must strike at the private routes. The man must support 
both methods for the sake of the women and children.” ! 

In a number of our states, legislation has provided for the public 
health nurse. This person is not in the old sense of the term, a nurse. 
She is one who has had instruction in public health sufficient to enable 
her to help in the education of the people in health matters. She can 
teach them how to avoid some disease, and she can inculcate what 
is known in reference to the conservation of health. Municipalities 
in increasing numbers are providing for such nurses. They are of 
great assistance to the medical inspectors of schools, and should be 
more widely extended. The State of Wisconsin passed a law pro- 
viding that by July 1, 1921, every county in that state must have 
at least one public health nurse or a trained health instructor. 

Increase Health Agencies. After all is done to prevent disease, 
with our present knowledge, much will still remain. Therefore in a 
thorough manner we should develop our social agencies for the treat- 
ment and care of the sick. Hospitals should be more numerous, and 
be more accessible to those who are in the middle-wage class. They 
must be open on such terms as should not discourage the person who 
needs a hospital from taking advantage of its provisions. 

Clinics should be multiplied. These have been found economical 

*Hill, op. ctt., pp. 31, 32. 
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because many people who do not require hospitalization do need advice 
and often some treatment. A beginning has been made in the public 
provision for hospitals and clinics. In a number of states, counties 
have provided county hospitals, numerous ¢ities have such institu- 
tions, and where they are properly supported and adequately manned, 
they provide facilities for a large number who would otherwise be 
denied proper care and treatment. 

What should be the relation of private hospitals to public hospitals 
is indicated by the relationships of these institutions in great cities 
like New York and Chicago. Experience in these cities has shown 
that with every provision of private philanthropy and public funds 
the facilities are inadequate to meet the needs. What is imperative, 
no matter whether it comes from private gifts or from public funds, 
is such provision as will enable every ailing person to have easy access 
to sources of advice and treatment. 

The same principles should apply to nursing... The private nurse 
will have her field no matter what provision the public may make for 
the nursing of the sick in their homes, and for public health nurses 
to give advice and to carry on health propaganda. Private visiting 
nurses’ associations who send nurses into private families have pointed 
out the way to fulfil a great need. There is no reason why more ade- 
quate provision should not be made for this service in the homes of 
the poor and the great middle class of our society. Experience has 
shown that the poor are willing to pay a nominal sum for these serv- 
ices, that great good can be done, that enormous expenditures for 
treatment in hospitals, and loss of wages and time can be prevented 
by such nursing as the visiting nurse can give for a short time a day 
in these homes. It has demonstrated beyond a doubt that proper care 
of the sick in their homes prevents much poverty and often is the serv- 
ice which stands between a family and dependency. 

The importance of saving life and preventing disease is so great 
from every point of view, economical as well as social, that every effort 
must be made to prevent the enormous waste of life and health, which 
now costs the United States an estimated billion and a half dollars 
every year, reducing many to poverty and bringing others to pauperism. 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


The inadequacy of our best efforts to deal with disease suggests 
that further steps should be taken to provide against the economic 
losses from sickness. Even should hospitals be universally established 
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in such numbers that every individual who needs hospital care could 
get it at a price within his reach, were nursing provided so that every 
sick person might have a nurse at even a nominal fee, and were clinics 
available for the treatfnent of ambulatory cases, so that everyone 
could have the advice of a doctor at nominal expense, nevertheless 
sickness would still cause loss of time with consequent loss of wages. 
Out of the situation has grown the demand for health insurance. 

The development of industry, the use of machinery, and the increase 
in the number of wage-earners have materially multiplied the number 
of industrial accidents, and have also added to ordinary illnesses occu- 
pational diseases. In some states, compensation is now granted the 
worker who has been disabled by occupational disease, as well as by 
industrial accident. When such is the law, health insurance naturally 
follows accident insurance. Moreover, because of the hazards in in- 
dustry to the health of the workers some of our great insurance 
companies have developed health insurance. This has been extended 
from extra-hazardous occupations to those in which the risk to health 
is not so great, and will in the end cover all occupations. 

Voluntary Health Insurance. Health insurance on the indi- 
vidual’s own initiative, however, has certain drawbacks. In the first 
place, the individual must be convinced of the importance of insuring 
his health. Then, he must have enough income to pay the premiums, 
which condition cannot be met by many of our ill-paid workers, the 
very ones who most need the protection. Consequently, optional health 
insurance is not an adequate preventive of our poverty and dependency 
which flows from ill-health. 

In our country, however, except for the group insurance provided 
by employers for their employees for accidents to the latter, indi- 
vidual insurance is the only form of health insurance available. More- 
over, it is a question whether insurance in private profit-seeking com- 
panies is ideal for the ordinary man. Even when the company is 
mutual, it is liable to inefficiency. Often insurance companies not 
supervised by the state are financially unsound. These evils may, 
of course, be corrected by government control, which if it is obtained 
through government subsidies, is a step toward compulsory health 
insurance. Furthermore, the government subsidy acts to relieve the 


*Rubinow, Social Insurance, New York, 1916, Chap. XIV; Sydenstricker, 
“Existing Agencies for Health Insurance in the United States,” Proceedings, 
Conference on Social Insurance, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 
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insured from a part of the burden and so encourages him to carry 
insurance. 

Government subsidy to encourage health insurance, first introduced 
in Sweden in 1891, now exists in six countries. The subsidy allows 
government control and stimulates more workers to take the insurance. 
Experience has shown, however, that the class which needs it most 
cannot afford to carry it even with government assistance.” 

Compulsory Health Insurance. While in several European states 
insurance associations existed having certain features of compulsory 
state-supervised health insurance, it was not until 1883, when Ger- 
many introduced her compulsory health insurance, and put into op- 
eration a thoroughly coordinated plan, that the movement really began. 
This legislation covered in 1885, 4,671,000 persons, or about IO per 
cent of the total population. In 1911, the law was amended to in- 
clude about 14,000,000 persons, or 22 per cent of the population. Its 
scope was further enlarged after the revolution -in 1918. The Ger- 
man act places invalidity, that is, chronic sickness or impairment of 
earning capacity, under the Old Age Insurance Act, so that Germany’s 
health insurance covers only temporary illnesses.2 It provides for 
contributions part from the employee, part from the employer, and 
the remainder from the state. This feature has been kept by prac- 
tically all the other European countries having compulsory health in- 
surance. 

The cash benefits for sickness in Germany are 50 per cent of the 
full wage. Then the beneficiary obtains medical attendance, including 
not only a physician’s services, but hospital treatment, necessary medi- 
cines, appliances, and sanitarium care. The Act also provides for the 
insured a maternity benefit for six weeks following confinement, and 
an additional allowance for a limited time provided the mother nurses 
her child. The uninsured wife of an insured man is entitled to those 
benefits. In September, 1919, Germany extended maternity care by 
providing a lump sum of $11.90 for confinement, $5.95 to provide 
treatment of pregnancy complications if necessary, and a maternity 
benefit equal to the sick benefit, but payable for 10 weeks, six of 
which should follow confinement. <A nursing benefit equal to half 
*Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, France, Ireland, and Switzerland. 
ee oe and Andrews, Principles of Labor Legislation, New York, 1920, 
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of the sickness allowance was provided for 12 weeks following con- 
finement, if the mother nursed her child. These benefits were allowed 
to insured women, and to uninsured wives and daughters of insured 
men, who lived in the same household. Domestic servants and farm 
laborers, who were not insured under the National Act, must, ac- 
cording to this recent legislation, be provided the same benefits by 
their employers as provided for the insured persons. Women of 
smal] means who were uninsured also received maternity benefits from 
the treasury.? 

This German legislation has been extensively copied in Europe. 
By 1920, 12 European countries had compulsory health insurance.? 
The subject was under discussion in Italy, Belgium, Sweden, and the 
United States. 

A detailed description of the English system will make us familiar 
with the general principles of such insurance. The National Insurance 
Ac. was passed in I9QII, went into operation through the United King- 
dom July 15, 1912, and was simplified somewhat in 1918. With certain 
minor exceptions all employed persons between the ages of 16 and 
70, unless employed in other than manual labor at a wage of more 
than $800 a year, are required to be insured. Great Britain followed 
Germany’s plan requiring contributions from the employee, the em- 
ployer, and from the state. This is a recognition that the responsi- 
bility for sickness is partly the individual’s, partly the employer’s, 
and partly a concern of the state. The ordinary rates of contribution 
are 7d. for men, 6d. for women, 3d. of which is paid by the employer, 
and the remainder by the employed person. Exemption from pay- 
ment of contributions may be obtained by persons who have a private 
income of at least $130 a year or who are mainly dependent on some 
other person, or upon an occupation which is not employment within 
the meaning of the Act, or who are employed for less than 13 weeks 
in each of two consecutive years. In these cases, however, the em- 
ployer must make his usual contribution. These people are entitled 
to medical and sanatorium benefits subject to certain conditions. More- 
over, reduced rates of contribution are required from insured persons 
and increased rates of the employer, when the employee receives less 
than 2s. 6d. a day. Contributions are not payable during a period 


*Commons and Andrews, Princtples of Labor Legislation, New York, 1920, 
P. 417-424. 
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of temporary unemployment nor during the period an insured person 
is sick or disabled. The insured person’s contribution is taken out 
of his wages, and paid by the employer by affixing stamps to a con- 
tribution card. Full benefits are not paid until 104 contributions 
have been made. His benefits are also affected by any undischarged 
arrears after a certain period of grace. 

Furthermore, full benefits are paid only to those who are members 
of approved societies, who are the real carriers of the insurance. If 
a person is not a member of such a society, he is what is called a 
deposit contributor, and is only entitled to benefits so far as his con- 
tributions warrant. 

There are five types of benefits provided under the law: (1) medical 
benefit; (2) sanatorium benefit; (3) sickness benefits; (4) maternity 
benefits; (5) disablement benefits. 

Under the medical benefit, free medical attendance and medicine 
is secured from any practitioner chosen by the insured from a so- 
called “panel-list’”’ prepared by the commissioners of insurance. This 
benefit is available immediately for an insured person who joins an 
approved society, and continues even after the age of 70, when sick- 
ness benefits cease. Sanatorium treatment is administered by the local 
insurance committee and is intended only for tubercular cases. 

Sickness benefits are weekly payments to persons rendered incapable 
of work through specific disease or bodily or mental disablement. 
The payments are made by the approved society to which the insured 
person belongs, upon receipt of the addressed certificate. The full 
benefit is not paid until 104 contributions have been made. Until then, 
6s. a week is paid for men and 5s. a week for women. No sick- 
ness benefit is available until the person has been insured 26 weeks 
and paid 26 contributions. Benefit begins on the fourth day of in- 
capacity, and continues for 26 weeks if the person is incapable of 
work. Sickness benefits are not paid while the insured is an inmate 
of a workhouse, hospital, asylum, convalescent home, or infirmary, 
unless he pays for his own care, or if he is an inmate of a sanatorium 
or similar institution receiving sanatorium benefit. However, if he 
has dependents while he is in any of these institutions, his sickness 
benefit may be applied to them. If there are no dependents, the 
benefit may be paid to the institution in which he is cared for and any 
unexpended balance is paid to him on leaving the institution. In 
case of incapacity by accident, injury, or industrial disease for which 
compensation may be claimed, he receives only the difference between 
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the amount of compensation and the normal rate of sickness benefit. 
If he ceases to be employed he remains insured for all benefits for 
one year from the date he quits work, and medical and sanatorium 
benefits continue until December 31st next following. 

Disablement is 5s. a week, normally to be paid to such insured per- 
sons as have exhausted the 26 weeks of sickness benefit, who are not 
able to return to work. In order to receive disablement benefit, he 
must have paid 104 weekly contributions. 

Maternity benefit is the payment of 30s. to the wife of an insured 
person or to the insured woman. If her husband is insured, and she 
herself is also insured, she is entitled to two maternity benefits. If 
she is a member of a women’s society, she also receives double benefit. 
Maternity benefit is contingent upon having paid 42 contributions be- 
fore claim is made. 

The benefits to “deposit contributors,’ that is, those who are not 
metabers of approved societies, are identical with the benefits of those 
who are members of friendly societies, except that the right to benefit 
is exhausted when the balance in the “deposit contributor’s” account 
is used up. Moreover, medical benefit is not obtainable immediately 
upon entering into insurance, as it is in the case of those who belong 
to approved societies. It is apparent, therefore, that membership 
in an approved society is an advantage. Since, however, approved 
societies may reject any person applying for membership, the provision 
had to be made for others. 

The act also provides that an insured woman who marries and 
stops work, ceases to be entitled to the ordinary benefits after eight 
consecutive weeks’ absence, except for illness, within a year from 
date of marriage. After that period sickness benefit is paid at the 
rate of 5s. a week for not more than six weeks during the year fol- 
lowing the eight weeks of unemployment and the full maternity bene- 
fit of 30s. on her first confinement after the eight weeks of unemploy- 
ment and within two years of the date of her marriage, while medical 
and sanatorium benefits continue up to the end of the calendar year 
following the eight weeks of unemployment. 

Special provisions are made also for soldiers and sailors for whom 
the contributions are less." 

On the basis of experience with this act in Great Britain, recent 
legislation has shown a tendency to be even more inclusive than Great 
Britain’s law. In Czecho-Slovakia, no employed persons are exempt 

* Hasard’s Annual, 1919, pp. 714-716. 
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from the obligation to be insured. The commission in Sweden study- 
ing the subject has recommended a similar provision. Other coun- 
tries depart from the British system in some respects—for example, 
the relative share contributed by the employee, the employer, and the 
state differs. 

While Great Britain followed the German system of using the al- 
ready existing friendly societies as the carriers of insurance, in Ger- 
many the insured are grouped according to the trade or locality, where- 
as in England they are given unrestricted choice of society. Ex- 
perience has shown that the German system is better in this respect, 
because it is difficult under the British system to locate the trades 
and localities in which the sickness hazard is great. This should 
be known in order either to increase the contributions in such trades 
and localities or to diminish the benefits. Since Britain’s system, how- 
ever, provides for flat-rate contribution, it did not seem desirable 
to segregate workers by localities and trades. 

With a flat-rate contribution and free choice of carriers, there re- 
sults a segregation of special risks which embarrasses certain societies. 
Even were the flat rate not combined with choice of approved society, 
a flat rate is still undesirable. First, it is impossible, even with the 
most carefully prepared sickness data, to foretell the probable liabilities 
in each trade group or locality. Second, the amount of contribution 
under the flat-rate plan is regarded by the contributors as permanent 
and is difficult to change. In consequence of the flat-rate and the 
free choice of carriers in Great Britain, the treasury has had to 
subsidize certain groups, whose funds under the flat-rate contribution 
plan were inadequate to meet the benefit demands because they had 
members who experienced greater incidence of sickness than the ac- 
tuaries foresaw. <A good illustration of the difficulties of a flat-rate 
contribution is seen in the case of women. Experience under the 
act has shown that they are much more liable to sickness than men. 
Hence, a society which has a large membership of women has to have 
help from the government from a reserve taken from the funds of 
all the societies. 

Furthermore, in Great Britain the law provides for a double local 
administration: (1) that of the approved societies and (2) local insur- 
ance committees. The central insurance commissioners are to cen- 
tralize the administration and policies of both of these local groups. 
The difficulty is that the administration of medical and sanatorium 
benefits, although naturally falling according to the British scheme 
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upon the approved societies, is farmed out to the local insurance 
committee in a given locality. This requires duplicate records, in- 
creases the staff of workers, adds to the cost of administration, and 
only partly provides for the local administration because most of the 
work is done through the approved societies.. The German system 
with contributions flexible around an average has obviated this de- 
ficiency. 

Results of the British System. In spite of the cumbersome sys- 
tem of the British Empire, highly beneficial results have appeared. 
During the first year of benefits, January, 1913, to January, 1914, 
it is estimated that 3,600,000 persons, or 25 per cent of those in- 
sured had secured benefits. This cost the United Kingdom $30,000,- 
000 and in addition $9,700,000 was spent in 1915 for the disabilities 
benefit. One of the astonishing discoveries under the operation of 
this law was the great number of ill people who previously had 
drugged along without medical advice, forcing themselves to work 
from day to day, who now for the first time had proper medical 
attention. It was a matter of astonishment even to practising physi- 
cians, <A British investigating committee states that “Already there 
are indications that as a result of the rest obtained under the act, 
a better condition of health has in certain cases been attained, than 
has been experienced for many years.” ? 

During the first year, 887,000 mothers received maternity benefit, 
involving an expenditure of $7,000,000. The result of this benefit 
was that there was a great decrease in the number of mothers seek- 
ing assistance from the out-patient departments of hospitals and through 
maternity charities, and a corresponding increase in their willingness 
to pay for services. 

The effect of these laws was at once visible to Poor Law officials and 
charity workers. The calls for medical care from the parish doctor, for 
midwife assistance, and for outdoor relief in time of sickness greatly 
decreased. In Bristol and Manchester pauperism diminished in 1913, 
as compared with 1912, 25 per cent. It is estimated that in Liverpool 
among the dock workers in half of the cases which received sick bene- 
fit, the home would have been broken up and its members sent to the 
workhouse, but for the insurance. Charity workers found that the 
number of calls and the amount of assistance asked for greatly dimin- 


*Halsey, “Compulsory Health Insurance in Great Britain,” The American 
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ished. Sanatorium benefit was provided for 44,000 insured workers 
in the first 18 months of the operation of the Act. A great stimulus 
was given to the supervision of preventive agencies like outdoor chari- 
ties and to supplying milk and eggs to patients in their homes, in order 
to assist in early recovery. 

The anti-tuberculosis movement was greatly strengthened because 
it paid now to cure as quickly as possible the cases of incipient tubercu- 
losis. Within the first 20 months, 3,000 new funds had been provided 
for tuberculars. Parliament found it advisable to make a grant of 
$7,200,000 to defray part of the expense of tubercular sanatoria. 
Says Miss Halsey, “If even a cumbersomely conceived plan of health 
insurance can improve health, decrease pauperism, and forge an effec- 
tive weapon against tuberculosis, are not we Americans challenged to 
devise a system which will function more perfectly in our war against 
poverty and disease?’ ? 


HEALTH INSURANCE IN AMERICA 


A similar question has arisen in the minds of a large number of 
people in the United States which has no compulsory health insurance. 
Perhaps New York has a greater extension of voluntary health insur- 
ance than any other city in the country. The committee on social 
insurance of the American Association for Labor Legislation found 
that there were thousands of petty health insurance funds in that city. 
A close study of 36 of these organizations, comprising 14 fraternal 
societies, II trade unions, 7 mutual assessment societies, 2 private 
stock companies, and 2 establishment funds, disclosed that these 36 
funds insured only 170,000 persons.? 

After studying carefully this voluntary health insurance, the com- 
mittee found that many of the wage-earners were not carrying it be- 
cause they were either disqualified or too poor. In practice three 
classes were discriminated against, namely, people not in good health, 
those in hazardous occupations, and persons in middle life. Women 
are also barred by many fraternal and by some of the mutual societies 
and stock companies. There is no adequate state control of these sys- 
tems. The benefits paid were of short duration. They did not result 
in such benefit to the insured as if efficient medical care were a part 


*Halsey, op. cit., pp. 135-137. 

*For detailed evidence of the inadequacy of voluntary health insurance, see 
“Brief for Health Insurance,” American Labor Legislation Review, June, 1916, 
p. 180-185; Cf. Andrews’ discussion in Proceedings, Conference on Social 
nsurance, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 212, p. 639. 
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of the system. In practice, medical care usually is not given and, 
when provided, is likely to be very inadequate. They found the cost 
of insurance very high even in the mutual companies, while in fra- 
ternals and mutuals the insurance is also lacking in security. All of 
them ignore disease prevention. 

For the last decade universal health insurance for workers has been 
engaging the serious attention of thoughtful people. In 1919 a bill 
passed the New York Senate. By 1921 nine states of the Union had 
reports from official investigating commissions which made available 
many facts bearing upon the need of this type of insurance. As yet it 
cannot be said that there is unanimity of opinion concerning the subject. 
There has been much discussion in various conferences and much is 
being written about it pro and con. 

The statistics from Germany’s experience with compulsory health 
insurance show that from 1870 to 1900 the average duration of life 
for males has increased from 38.1 to 48.8 years; for females, from 
42.5 to 54.9. Professor Zacher believes that this increase of the dura- 
tion of life “is in great part due to the curative and preventive work 
of the insurance system.” 

Investigations in America show that from 60 to 80 per cent of the 
expenditure of the New York Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor is made by reason of sickness. The Boston District 
Nursing Association which aids about 75,000 persons every year finds 
that nearly 50 per cent are unable to pay for nursing care. The Buf- 
falo Charity Organization Society reported in 1915 and 1916 that 
more than 78 per cent of poverty was due to sickness. The United 
States Immigration Committee in 1909, in a study of 31,489 cases, 
found that sickness was a factor in dependency in six and one-half 
times as many cases as industrial accidents.’ 

The special state commissions are almost unanimous in their con- 
clusions that some form of health insurance is necessary to prevent 
the present waste of time, money and suffering. The California Social 
Insurance Commission says, “Health insurance to be effective must be 
made compulsory upon the individual worker.” Two years later, the 
Pennsylvania Health Insurance Commission stated, “Our commission 
believes that the best way to close this sickness high-road to poverty 


*Kalet, “Voluntary Health Insurance in New York City,” American Labor 


Legislation Review, June, 1916, pp. 142-154. 
*The Need for Health Insurance in America, published by the American 


Association for Labor Legislation. 
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and dependency is to make available immediate and adequate medical 
care for sickness cases, and to prevent the financial burden from fall- 
ing entirely on the person least able to bear it, the sick worker.” 2 
In some way, the burden should be distributed among all the wage- 
earners, or shared by industry and the community. Some labor lead- 
ers, many employers, and many physicians are favorable to compulsory 
health insurance.? 

As the result of the study of its committee on social insurance, the 
American Association for Labor Legislation has prepared a tentative 
bill which has been rather largely followed in the bills which have 
been introduced into the various state legislatures. 

In its two main features, this bill follows the European precedents. 
It provides both for financial benefits and for conservation of health 
through the treatment of the sick and through indirect methods of 
prevention. It is compulsory and includes insurance against sickness 
and disability for every person employed in the state at manual labor, 
in any form of wage contract except home workers and casual em- 
ployees. The latter classes may be included by the social insurance 
commission to be appointed in each state. It also provides for every 
other employee, whose remuneration does not exceed $100 a month, 
except employees of the United States and of states and municipal- 
ities in which provision is already made for their care during sickness. 
It also contemplates voluntary insurance for casual employees and 
home workers whose earnings do not exceed $100 a month on the 
average, and members of the family of the employer who work in 
his establishment without wages. 

Its benefits are to be extended to all insured members in case of 
any sickness or accident, or death, not covered by the Workman’s 
Compensation. Its minimum benefits are medical, surgical and nurs- 
ing attendance; medicines, surgical appliances, cash benefits, funeral 
benefits, and medical and surgical attendance and medicines for de- 
pendent members of the families of insured men. Except with mater- 
nity benefits, insurance begins with the day of membership. Maternity 
benefits shall be payable to any woman insured against sickness for 

*Commons and Andrews, Principles of Labor Legislation, N. Y., 1920, p. 427. 
See also two pamphlets published by the American Labor Legislation Review 
entitled “Health Insurance Sufficiently Endorsed,” ‘Massachusetts Endorses 
Health Insurance.” 

*See Green, The Trade Union Sick Fund, and Compulsory Health Insurance 
supplied by the American Association for Labor Legislation. “Attitude of 


British and German Trade Unionists toward Health Insurance,” Princeton 
University Press. 
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at least six months preceding confinement, or to the wife or widow 
of any insured man. Medical, surgical and nursing attendance shall 
not continue longer than 26 weeks in any one year. Medical service 
is to be provided by the carriers of the insurance, either from a panel 
of selected physicians, from whom the patients shall have their choice, 
from salaried physicians in the employ of carriers, from district medi- 
cal officers in prescribed areas, or by a combination of those three 
methods. Moreover, in order to separate treatment from supervision, 
each carrier is to employ a medical officer to examine and supervise 
the medical service. Medical and surgical appliances not to exceed 
$50 a year are to be provided. Hospital treatment upon the approval 
of medical officers instead of other benefits shall be provided with 
the consent of the insured member of his family. On refusal to 
submit to hospital treatment, cash benefit may be discontinued. Hos- 
pital treatment shall extend only over the same period as cash benefit. 

/.n arbitration committee to settle disputes between the insured and 
physicians and between funds and physicians is provided for. 

Cash benefits begin with the fourth day of illness, and equals two- 
thirds of the weekly wages for not more than 26 weeks in any one 
year. For a member receiving hospital treatment, a cash benefit of 
one-third of the insured’s wages is to be paid to his family or de- 
pendents while he is in the hospital. Cash benefits are to be paid 
weekly, if possible, but in no case less frequently than fortnightly. 

Maternity benefits are provided for, including all necessary medi- 
cal, surgical and obstetrical aid, materials and appliances for insured 
women and the wives of insured men. A cash maternity benefit is 
payable to the insured equal to the regular sick benefit for a period 
of eight weeks, six of which shall follow confinement on condition 
that the beneficiary abstains from gainful employment during that 
period. 

Funeral benefit to the amount of $50 is provided for. Additional 
benefits may be paid by the carriers with the consent of the commis- 
sion. In case of unemployment, insurance is to extend for one week 
for each four weeks of paid-up membership during the preceding 
26 weeks. 

Contributions are suggested, one-fifth by the state, one-half of the 
balance by the employer and the other one-half by the employee, un- 
less his earnings fall below $9 a week. In that case, the state still pays 
one-fifth, but the employer’s share increases. In all cases the contri- 
butions are to be computed as a percentage of wages. Provision is 
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made also that the amount of contributions is to be computed so as to 
be sufficient for the payment of benefits, expense of administration, 
necessary reserve and guarantee fund. Differences in the rates are 
to be based on the sickness experience in different industries. 

A state insurance commission is suggested which shall divide the 
state into districts, with the minimum of 5,000 persons subject to 
compulsory insurance. One or more local or trade-union funds are 
to be established in each district. The Bill provides for the adminis- 
tration of the funds by approved funds or societies. Each fund must 
have a committee of not less than 20 nor more than 100 members, 
elected annually, one-half from the employers, and one-half from the 
employed members. This committee elects a board of directors for 
one year of not less than 8 and not more than 18 members. One-half 
of these directors are to be elected by the employers and one-half 
by the employees. These directors must be different people from 
those on the committee. Reserves are provided for in this fund, and 
payment of contributions is made by the employer, the employee’s 
share being deducted from his wages. 

In this proposed scheme, each insured person is to be a member of 
the trade fund of the trade at which he is employed in the district 
in which he lives. If there is no such fund, each must be a member 
of the “local fund” of such district. The approved society may be 
a labor union, a benevolent or fraternal society, an establishment so- 
ciety, or a local fund organized for this purpose. These must be 
approved by the Commission. None can be approved which is carried 
on for profit, and none but such as is under the absolute control of 
the insured members, except that the employer may at the beginning 
appoint one-half of the directors of an establishment society. It must 
satisfy the Commission that it is sound financially, and it must grant 
the minimum benefits provided in the Bill. Except in the case of 
establishment societies, it must have a membership of at least 500 
persons insured for the minimum benefits. It must convince the Com- 
mission that its existence will not endanger the existence of any local 
or trade fund. The Commission’s approval may be withdrawn after 
hearing. The state pays its contribution to the approved societies 
reserving 10 per cent of the State’s contribution for a guarantee fund. 

Provision is made for a Health Insurance Union between two or 
more health insurance carriers within a district for purposes of econ- 
omy of administration. 

The Commission provided for is composed of three persons ap- 
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pointed by the state, one of whom shall be a physician, who must 
devote his entire time to the duties of his office. The Commission is 
to have a secretary as the servant of the Commission, and may employ 
other officers to assist in carrying out these duties. It has to make a 
report each year, and shall submit that report to the Social Insurance 
Council composed of twelve members, six of whom are to be elected 
by the employer directors of the local trade fund, and six by the 
employee directors. The Social Insurance Council also has power to 
review the regulations of the Commission. The Bill also provides for 
a medical advisory board chosen by the state medical societies, which 
1s to be consulted on medical matters, and to which all medical dis- 
putes are referred. The Commission which settles other differences 
may settle the dispute itself, or refer it to a special committee.? 

The attempt has been made in this tentative bill to follow the good 
features of the European laws and to adapt them to the conditions 
in the United States. It is difficult in America to provide a uniform 
system of health insurance. In our political system, each state may 
have a different law on the matter. The hope of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation is that the states which enact laws will 
so far as possible follow the provisions of this suggested law. 

Whether this model law is adopted or not, a number of the states 
have been so aroused to the necessity of caring for the sick in a more 
constructive fashion, and of preventing the poverty and pauperism 
consequent upon illness, that it seems probable they will enact some 
kind of compulsory health insurance. 


ARGUMENTS FOR UNIVERSAL HEALTH INSURANCE FOR WORKERS 


The arguments for compulsory health insurance for wage-workers 
are briefly the following : 

1. The sickness and death rates prevalent among American wage- 
workers are high. 

(a) They are higher than for the general population. 

(b) This is true both of sickness from common disease, from tuber- 
culosis, from degenerative diseases of middle life and from infant mor- 
tality. 

2. Better provision for medical care among wage-workers is neces- 
sary. 


*“Brief for Health Insurance,” The American Labor Legislation Review, 
June, 1916, pp. 239-268. 
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(a) Because wage-workers are unable to meet the expense of proper 
medical care. 

(b) Because hospital wards and dispensaries are inadequate in num- 
ber and are looked upon by the workers as charity. 

(c) Because obstetrical and other home nursing care is inadequate. 

(d) Because facilities for laboratory diagnosis and for consulta- 
tions between specialists are demanded by modern medicine. 

3. More effective methods are needed for meeting the wage loss 
due to illness. 

(a) This wage loss amounts to hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually. 

(b) The savings of wage-workers are insufficient to meet the loss. 

(c) Existing systems for insuring against loss of wages are in- 
adequate. 

4. Additional efforts to prevent sickness are necessary. 

(a) Because the present methods of factory legislation and inspec- 
tion are insufficient to secure hygienic conditions of work. 

(b) Because infectious diseases are not thoroughly prevented. 

(c) Because degenerative diseases are rapidly increasing. 

5. Existing agencies cannot meet these needs. 

(a) Charitable institutions and organizations cannot provide an ade- 
quate solution. 

(b) Establishment funds are inadequate to the task. 

(c) Commercial health insurance cannot be developed to meet the 
needs. 

(d) Fraternal insurance is inadequate. 

(e) Trade-union benefits are too limited. 

(f) Voluntary subsidized insurance has been shown by European 
experience to leave large numbers of workers without protection. 

6. Compulsory contributory health insurance providing medical and 
cash benefits is an adequate method of securing desired results. 

(a) Because compulsory insurance presents advantages not offered 
by any other method. 

(b) It supplies all the needs of the sick wage-worker. 

(c) Its cost is divided equitably between employee, employer, and 
State. 

(d) It will stimulate a campaign for the prevention of illness, be- 


Cause the provision will pay. 

®These are the arguments presented in the “Brief for Health Insurance,” 
The American Labor Legislation Review, June, 1916, pp. 155-236. Detailed 
facts on each of these points will be found stated there. 
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With a compulsory and practically universal health insurance, an 
impetus would be given to all of the elements in the program dis- 
cussed in the earlier part of this chapter. Just as the compensation 
laws have made the Safety Movement a financial advantage to both 
the employer and employee, so it is believed health insurance would 
stimulate into activity, because of the economic motive, every move- 
ment for the prevention of disease. There is, however, one difficulty. 
The number of sick people is so much greater than the number in- 
jured by industrial accidents, and the difficulty of determining the 
genuineness of a case of sickness as compared with a case of injury 
from industrial accident, make the administrative difficulty much greater 
than in industrial accidents. . Then, too, it is to the interest of the 
doctor, if not that of the employee, to have the sickness continue as 
long as possible. It is believed that with one set of doctors giving 
treatment and another supervising the cases and determining when 
benefits shall cease, and with a sickness benefit only two-thirds of 
the wage, there will be little malingering. So far European expe- 
rience has not shown that this is an insuperable obstacle in the admin- 
istration of compulsory health insurance. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST HEALTH INSURANCE 


The proposal of compulsory health insurance is opposed chiefly by 
the commercial insurance companies writing health insurance, who 
are excluded from carriers provided in this bill.? 

The proposals of the American Association for Labor Legislation 
have been subjected to certain criticisms, and questions, constitutional 
and otherwise, have been raised. 

It has been objected to on the grounds that (1) no conditions among 
wage-workers in America create a necessity for compulsory health 
insurance; (2) the bills presented in a number of legislatures, following 
rather closely the tentative draft of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, are unscientific and conducive to added wage loss rather 
than the contrary; (3) this scheme provides an opportunity for the 
exploitation of the workingman and a curb on the political power of 
the wage-worker; (4) since it will be to the interest of the employer 
under a plan to which he must contribute to have only healthy employees, 


1Andrews, “Progress Toward Health Insurance,” Proceedings, National 
Conference of Social Work, 1917; Frankel, “Some Fundamental Considerations 
in Health Insurance,” Conference on Soctal Insurance, Washington, 1916; also 
other papers on Social Insurance in Proceedings, National Conference of Social 


Work, 1917, pp. 525-558. 
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many who are now employed will be discharged ;1 (5) that a plan which 
excludes the commercial insurance companies is unfortunate because 
these companies have had a large experience and should be given an 
opportunity to show whether they can carry such insurance as cheaply 
and as securely as fraternal societies and trade and local groups provided 
for in the proposed law;? (6) present volnntary methods provide ade- 
quately for the protection of workers during sickness; and (7) it is 
socialistic. 

The evidence on the first point is all against it. It has been shown 
that the statistics of the leading charity organization societies of the 
United States since 1878 indicate that sickness as a major cause of 
poverty accounts for from 15 to 75 per cent of the dependency coming 
to their attention; that the poor are three times as frequently afflicted 
with serious illness as the well-to-do; that in three cities studied-- 
Milwaukee, Rochester, and Boston—from 27 to 60 per cent of the 
sick studied did not have the attendance of a physician.? 

On the second point Mr. Forrest estimates that such a law would 
entail an expenditure of at least a billion dollars a year for operation 
and management. Professor Fisher has pointed out that the present 
loss from preventable diseases is probably about one and a half billions.* 
It has also been suggested that “from such data as exist, however, it 
appears that the premium rates under true social insurance could be 
increased 50 per cent because of incompetence and extravagance in 
administration and yet leave a margin in favor of social insurance as 
compared with private, competitive, profiteering insurance.” ° 

As to the third point, it is difficult to see how the workers would be 
exploited by a plan in which they have at least half of the representatives 
on the boards controlling the administration. 

The fourth point is a more serious objection. Doubtless with an 
unlimited labor supply the employer will carefully select his employees 
on the basis of health. With a limited labor supply he will consider 
whether he can better afford to employ people who are liable to become 
sick or produce less. It is probable, however, that with the emphasis 
which health insurance will give to measures for better health among 


*Forrest, “Compulsory Social Health Insurance,” Proceedings, National Con- 
ference of Social Work, 1917, pp. 542, 543. 

*Frankel, “Some Fundamental Considerations in Health Insurance,” Confer- 
ence on Health Insurance, Washington, 1916. 

Eugene Lies, “Sickness, Dependency and Health Insurance, 
National Conference of Social Work, 1917, pp. 550, 551. 

_ Keport on National Vitality, Washington, 1909, p. 12. 

Meeker, Proceedings, National Conference of Social Work, 1917, p. 535. 
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workers, those who are now ill because of bad working and living 
conditions will suffer less from sickness. By selecting the weak and 
sickly fer unemployment the employer will stimulate general health 
measures in the interest of the whole population. For those who 
cannot be employed under health insurance other social measures will 
have to be devised. Either by charity or by general health insurance 
they can be cared for probably at no greater cost than their sickness 
and consequent poverty now entails. 

The fifth objection can be met only by actual experience with such 
a law in operation. Certainly public policy should not be dictated 
by a tender consideration of profits for a group. If experience should 
ultimately show that commercial insurance companies can carry health 
risks as cheaply as mutual, trade, establishment or local groups, the 
law can easily be modified to include them. 

The contention that present voluntary health insurance adequately 
provides for the protection of people during sickness cannot have much 
weight in the face of European experience with even subsidized volun- 
tary health insurance in Europe already referred to. 

Finally, that the plan is socialistic, as Meeker has said: “If it is 
socialism to provide adequate protection to the lives, health, and well- 
being of our working population, then let us have some more of the 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


Wherein is our present health program inadequate? 

Indicate the growth in health education and health agencies. 

What significance has voluntary health insurance? 

Describe the essential features of the German and English compulsory 
health insurance acts. What have been some of the results of the British 
system ? 

Describe the health insurance movement in America. 

Give the arguments for and against compulsory health insurance for 
American wage-workers. 

What difficulties stand in the way of the adoption of compulsory health 
insurance in the states of the United States? 

Argue the question that people should have as much access to the agencies 
to prevent sickness and to cure disease as their children have to education 
in the public schools. 

What effect do you think health insurance would have upon thrift? 


CHAPTER XXXII 
SOCIALIZED EDUCATION 


T has been more than 60 years since Herbert Spencer published in 

this country his essays on education. In those essays he reminded 
us that at that time our education, like our clothes, was intended far 
more for decoration than for utility. He raised the question as to 
what knowledge is worth while. In the attempt to answer that question 
he laid down certain criteria by which one could discriminate between 
different kinds of knowledge on the basis of relative worth. He there- 
fore classified in the order of their importance the leading kinds of 
life-activities of mankind as follows: 

1. Those activities which directly minister to self-preservation. 

2. Those which by securing the necessaries of life indirectly min- 
ister to self-preservation. 

3. Those which aim at rearing and disciplining offspring. 

4. Those which are concerned with the maintenance of proper social 
and political relations. 

5. Those which fill in leisure time and gratify the tastes and feelings.* 

His conception of the function of education was “to prepare for 
complete living.” The only way to judge of any educational course 
was to measure the degree in which education discharged that function. 
By the standards he proposed he condemned the English education of 
1860 as based upon “not what knowledge is of most real worth, but 
what will bring most applause, honor, respect—what will most conduce 
to social position and influence—what will be most imposing.” ? 

Would a similar indictment hold to-day? Was Spencer right when 
he said that the function of education is to help each individual of 
the race to live a complete life? Assuming that complete living is 
the end to be striven for, was he placing the emphasis properly in 
asserting that education should concern itself first with training people 
in those activities which minister to self-preservation, then those which 
concern the propagation and rearing of the young, then those which 
have to do with proper social and political relations, and finally with 


* Education, New York, 1880, p. 32. 
* Ibid., p. 26. 
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those which contribute to the gratification of the tastes and feelings 
during leisure time? 

Certainly it is less true to-day than when he wrote, “Of the knowledge 
commonly imparted in education, very little is of any service in guiding 
a man in his conduct as a citizen.”? Yet we are far from that adjust- 
ment of our educational curriculum which will prepare one for the 
complete life. How many are turned out of even our higher educational 
institutions without the fundamental knowledge necessary to self- 
preservation! If that is true of those graduated from the higher 
educational institutions, what shall we say of those who never see a 
college or university’ The great numbers of those who do not know 
how to make a living after a college education is a sufficient commentary 
on the way in which our educational system is fitting our people 
indirectly for self-preservation through trained ability to be self- 
supporting. The ignorance of our educated people concerning the 
fundamental principles on which human breeding for a better race 
must be based, the unconcern of college graduates at the propagation 
of feeble-minded, insane, and hereditarily defective strains indicts our 
educational program on Spencer’s first point. The fact that in many 
of our colleges and universities one may graduate without taking a 
single course in natural science, politics, economics, or sociology, indicates 
the educational anarchy which reigns. Still, let us be thankful that 
such subjects are offered at all. Our educational system has shown a 
progressiveness which, while not radical, is hopeful. We do know what 
the results of our present and past systems have been. We are ignorant 
of what might be the results of radical changes. Hence, we have been 
slow to overturn suddenly the whole plan of education. The function 
of education as set forth by Spencer we do not question, but there 
may be some question as to the relative value he imputes to the various 
activities. 

From the standpoint of poverty and dependency, education as prep- 
aration for a complete life means preparation for a life of self-support 
according to a standard of life which provides at least the minimum 
of decencies and comforts necessary to enable the individual to function 
in the society to which he belongs. That minimum is less than the 
ideal, no doubt, but in many cases it is more than some of our population 
receive. From the standpoint of the wage-earning class as a whole, 
the order in which he arranges the activities of life for which education 
Should prepare people is certainly the proper one. The primary con- 

* Education, New York, 1880, p. 71. 
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sideration for those with whom the student of poverty and dependency 
is concerned is that every help which education can afford should be 
made available to them. There is no blinking the fact that there are 
many incapables in the low wage-earning classes; yet, education which 
will give the greatest help must prepare each individual for as complete 
a life as his abilities developed to their highest power make possible. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOCIALIZATION OF EDUCATION 


The reaction against the formal so-called “‘literacy education” char- 
acteristic of western civilization up to 150 years ago perhaps can be 
said to have begun with Rousseau’s Emile. In the reaction against the 
very formal education of his day, Rousseau suggested the substitution 
of the naturalistic method, teaching the child by means of very slight 
direction of his natural impulses in early childhood and then later by 
having him learn from the natural objects about him. The value of 
Rousseau’s work consists chiefly in a rather fragmentary suggestion 
of a method. It was not based upon experiment but resulted from his 
reaction against the whole social tendency of his day. 

Basedow (1723-1790) endeavored to realize Rousseau’s suggestions, 
with which he combined many of the principles taught by Comenius. 
In his plan manual labor was combined with study in the classroom. 
With this went a study of the world of nature, including man and his 
social relationships. The influence of Rousseau and Basedow was to be 
seen in schools which sprang up in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, conducted by Campe (1746-1818), Salzmann (1744-1811), 
and Von Rochow (1734-1805). The schools of the latter were intended 
to improve the methods of farming and living among the peasants of 
his estates in Brandenburg, Prussia. 

Another democratic educational development was the charity schools 
of England and the American Colonies. The idea was to give the poor 
who could not pay for an education an opportunity to learn. The 
religious motive, however, emphasized the study of Bible, prayer book 
and catechism. The Sunday schools which originated about this time 
were another movement to give the poor educational opportunity. In 
the beginning the Sunday schools gave instruction in secular subjects 
as well as in religion. 

In the United States the movement for universal education was Op- 
posed at first by the aristocratic elements of society, which held that the 
poorer classes were intended to work and not to think. However, 
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working against that view were the doctrines emphasized by Protestant 
sects, that each individual is infinitely precious in God’s sight, and that 
each one must read the Bible for himself. Moreover, the movement 
for political democracy in early society in the United States gave an 
impetus to free schools for everyone. If men were to govern them- 
selves they must be intelligent. This movement for free and universal 
education was slow in developing but finally became established about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Early education in the United 
States, however, profited much from the thoughts of the early European 
educational reformers like Rousseau and Basedow. Since the main 
purpose was to teach people to read, write, and cipher, first for the 
reason that only thus could they read the Bible and obtain that measure 
of education necessary to the exercise of their responsibilities in a 
democracy, it was characterized by its rather formal nature. Higher 
education was thought to be only for those in learned professions like 
the ministry, and then later law and medicine. 

In the meantime in Europe other educational reformers were carrying 
on experiments in education in the spirit of Rousseau and Basedow. 
The most interesting of these was Pestalozzi. He differed, however, 
from Rousseau and other predecessors in building his system in a 
positive rather than a negative spirit. Pestalozzi was inspired by the 
belief that through education a corrupt society can be reformed. 
Impressed by the degraded peasantry of his native town in Switzerland, 
he undertook to train the peasants in better methods of agriculture. 
Influenced in the education of his son by Rousseau’s Emile, he began 
writing and suggesting new ideas and educational principles for the 
uplift of the masses. He emphasized the fact that learning was not 
to be obtained merely from books and that the children of the poor 
could be trained to earn their living and at the same time develop their 
intelligence and moral nature. He tried various experiments to demon- 
Strate his theories. His agricultural venture at Birr having failed, he 
turned to an attempt to educate industrially some of the needy children 
in his vicinity. Their education proceeded as they worked, largely 
through conversation. His ideas finally took shape in his story of 
Leonard and Gertrude (1781). In 1798 he established a school and 
orphanage at Stantz. In all of his educational work he endeavored to 
train the children by observation of natural objects and the life about 
them and by the manual training which he introduced. With his 
methods we are not here concerned. His influence, however, has been 
very great. The social tendency of his teaching is indicated by Graves 
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in these words: “Pestalozzi held that poverty could be relieved and 
society reformed only through ridding each one of his degradation by 
means of mental and moral development.” ? His methods were adopted 
in Switzerland, Prussia, and other German states, as well as in France 
and England. Finally, in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
his methods were introduced into America. ‘Thus the tendency of 
modern civilization to care for the education of the poor, the defective, 
and the delinquent through industrial training has sprung from the 
philanthropic spirit of Pestalozzi and his practical collaborator, Fellen- 
berg, and has become apparent in all advanced countries.” ? 

Fellenberg (1771-1844) continued Pestalozzi’s methods and estab- 
lished an agricultural institute for poor boys in 1808. Industrial train- 
ing was combined with agriculture in this institute. Part of his idea 
was that by this means the boys could support themselves while learning 
and then they could go out as rural school-teachers and heads of similar 
schools elsewhere. Fellenberg did not stop merely with the poorer 
classes. He felt that the wealthy should understand and come into 
sympathy with the laboring classes. Therefore in 1809 he opened a 
literary institute for the wealthy which combined the usual academic 
studies with Pestalozzi’s object lessons and with emphasis upon physical 
activities. The students worked in the gardens and on the farm and 
at such industries as carpentry, turning, and simple mechanics. Around 
these two institutions at Hofwyl there grew up a community of young 
people from both the poorer classes and the wealthy, which managed 
its own affairs, arranged its occupations, games, trips, chose its own 
officers and made its own laws. In 1823 he started a school for poor 
girls under the charge of his wife, having for its aim the practical 
training of these girls. 

The methods of Fellenberg were followed in Switzerland, Germany, 
France, and England. Education through industrial activities was not 
introduced into the United States until about the close of the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. In the next 20 years a large number of 
institutions of secondary or higher grade, with manual labor in addition 
to literary work in their curricula, sprang up in this country. Primarily 
the object of the industrial work was to enable the students to work 
their way through school or college and at the same time to secure 
physical exercise.® 


*Graves, A Student’s History of Education, New York, 1915, p. 286. 
‘Ibid, p. 291 
p. 208. 
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This movement had a direct bearing upon the development of our 
agricultural colleges and upon the program of such schools as Carlisle, 
Hampton, and Tuskegee, engaged in the education of the colored races. 

The work of Horace Mann in the establishment of our common 
school system is too well known to call for detailed reference here. 
Mention must be made, however, in this connection of his emphasis 
upon universal education and his interest in the practical aspects of 
education. As Graves has said: “In surveying his educational positions, 
we find Mann’s foremost proposition was that education should be 
universal and free. Girls should be trained as well as boys, and the 
poor should have the same opportunities as the rich. Public schools 
should furnish education of such a quality that the wealthy would not 
regard private institutions as superior. This universal education, how- 
ever, should have as its chief aim moral character, and not mere 
erudition, culture, and accomplishments. And morality, he felt, would 
not be accomplished by inculcating sectarian doctrines. Mann was, 
however, mainly a practical, rather than a theoretical, reformer, and 
to the material side of education he gave serious attention. . . . As to 
methods, he maintained that instruction should be based upon scientific 
principles, and not upon authority ‘and tradition.” ? 

In Europe the experiments of Pestalozzi were bearing fruit in the 
work of men who had been studying his suggestions. One of the most 
important of these is Froebel. We know him best as the founder of the 
kindergarten. While he confined his attention chiefly to the education 
of younger children than had been included in any school system, part 
of the principles which he followed were not without influence upon 
educators throughout the world. Says Graves: “His emphasis upon 
this psychological principle of motor expression under the head of 
‘self-activity’ and ‘creativeness’ is the chief characteristic of Froebel’s 
method. Rousseau had also recommended motor activity as a means 
of learning, but he had insisted upon an isolated and unsocial education 
for Emile, whereas Froebel stresses the social aspects of education 
quite as clearly as he does the principle of self-expression. In fact, 
he holds that increasing self-realization or individualization through 
‘self-activity’ must come through a process of socialization. The social 
instinct is primal, and the individual can be truiy educated only in the 
company of other human beings. The life of the individual is neces- 


*Graves, op. cit., p. 309. Mann also doubted whether it was reasonable that 
algebra, which would not be used by one in a thousand who took it, should be 
studied by more than 2,300 students, while bookkeeping, which is useful to every 
man, should be pursued by only half that number. Jbid., p. 310. 
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sarily bound up with participation in institutional life. Each one of 
the various institutions of society in which the mentality of the race 
has manifested itself—the home, the school, the church, the vocation, 
the state—becomes a medium for the activity of the individual, and at 
the same time a means of social control. As far as the child enters 
into the surrounding life, he is to receive the development needed for 
the present, and thereby also to be prepared for the future. Through 
imitation of cooperative activities in play, he obtains not. only physical, 
but intellectual and moral training. Such a moral and intellectual 
atmosphere Froebel sought to cultivate at Keilhau by cooperation in 
domestic labor—lifting, pulling, carrying, digging, splitting—and through 
cooperative construction out.of blocks of a chapel, castle, and other 
features of a village. Similarly, the kindergarten was intended to 
‘represent a miniature state for the children, in which the young citizens 
can learn to move freely, but with consideration for his little fellows.’ 4 

“In the use of stories, legends, fairy tales, and such like, he followed 
the method of Herbart. 

“But in his emphasis upon motor expression and social participation, 
together with his advocacy of a school without books or set tasks, 
Froebel was unique, and made a most distinctive contribution to educa- 
tional practice.” ? 

Of the influence of Froebel on education in the United States Graves 
says: ““This use of constructive and occupational work for educational 
purposes rather than for industrial efficiency soon spread throughout 
Europe, and was first suggested to the United States by the Centennial 
Exposition of 1876 at Philadelphia. . . . The Froebelian emphasis upon 
motor expression, the social aspect of education, and informal schooling 
are evident throughout Parker’s work in his elementary school, and 
are even extended so as to include speech and language-arts. Similarly, 
Dewey’s occupational work and industrial activities, which were used 
through the entire course of his “experimental school’ in Chicago, 
although not copied directly from Froebel, closely approached the 
modified practice of the kindergarten.” ® 

In the meantime in England the school system had not been making 
the progress which characterized the systems of France, Germany, and 
the United States. In spite of the charity schools, the church and public 
schools remained formalistic in their methods. The first break was 


Graves, A Student’s History of Education, New York, 1915, pp. 357, 358. 
* Ibid., p. 363. 
* Ibid., p. 364. 
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made by the attacks of scientists and philosophers, among them Herbert 
Spencer and Huxley. Both of these men attacked with great force 
the ineffectiveness of the current classical education, and stressed the 
importance of science in education. They were followed by others, until 
finally both in England and elsewhere science has taken a position 
alongside the classical studies in higher education. The indirect effects 
of this invasion of the old formal education was to liberalize the 
curriculum, even down into the secondary and elementary schools. 
This movement, beginning about the middle of the nineteenth century, 
has now affected the whole school situation throughout the western 
world. 

Following closely on the heels of the introduction of the study of 
nature into the school system, has come the tendency to modify the 
curriculum by the introduction of other subjects such as civics and 
other social sciences. As one writer has stated it, ‘“The scientific move- 
ment has even more points in common with the sociological. In its 
opposition to the disciplinarians and its stress upon content rather than 
form, the scientific tendency coincides with the sociological, although 
the former looks rather to the natural sciences as a means of individual 
welfare and the latter to the social and political sciences to equip the 
individual for life in social institutions and to secure the progress of 
society. But while the scientist usually states his argument in individual 
terms because of his connection in time and sympathy with. the’ indi- 
vidualism of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the same writer 
usually, as in the case of Rousseau, Combe, Spencer, and Huxley, 
advocates the social, moral and political sciences as a means of complete 
living. Similarly the sociological movement has especial kinship with 
the economic and utilitarian aspects of the study of the sciences, for 
professional, technical, and commercial institutions have been evolved 
because of sociological as well as scientific demands. Again, the use 
of the sciences in education and as a means of preparing for life and 
the needs of society overlaps the modern sociological principle of 
furthering democracy. Both tendencies lead to the best development 
of all classes and to the abandonment of artificial strata in society.” + 

The great industries of our day have had their effect upon political 
theory, jurisprudence, sociology, and education. At present, as never 
before, efforts are being made to adapt the educational process to 
preparation of the individual for usefulness in life. In line with this 
movement is the introduction of industrial education into the school 


“Graves, op. cit., pp. 416, 417. 
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system. With the displacement of home and shop work by factory 
work, apprenticeship has well nigh disappeared. In the endeavor to 
supply an equivalent of this apprenticeship training, practically all 
states have not only developed great technical schools but have intro- 
duced vocational training into the common school system. The move- 
ment has not gone as far in the United States as in Germany, and 
some of our educators feel that it should not, on the ground that in 
the common schools manual work should not be primarily vocational, 
but rather educational in the sense in which Fellenberg used the term. 

Industrial training in the United States began during the latter half 
of the nineteenth century by the establishment of evening continuation 
schools and private day schools. Most of these were on the basis of 
philanthropy. Since 1906 several hundred day trade schools have been 
organized, chiefly at public expense, in our larger cities. In some of 
our states continuation schools serve not only those who seek training 
for business and industry, but also for students who are beyond the 
compulsory school age but are backward in the common branches. 

The tendency in the United States is to introduce into the curriculum 
of the high school subjects which prepare a student to take up some 
line of business.” 

The most recent movement in the United States for the promotion 
of vocational education is the Federal Act subsidizing state effort in 
that direction. On February 23, 1917, the President approved an act 
providing for a Federal Board of Education and appropriating a sum 
of money to be distributed among the states which accept the Act. 
The Act is cooperative in that the money appropriated by Congress 
must be matched dollar for dollar by each of the states. The Federal 
Board has the responsibility of seeing that the various states receiving 
Federal money maintain certain standards in doing this vocational 
training. These standards pertain to the courses offered and the training 
and abilities of the teachers engaged in vocational training. Vocational 
training in the fields of agriculture, home economics, and industry 1s 
provided for. 

This Act is the culmination of an evolution in national appropriations 
for vocational education. National grants to states were made for 
education as early as the first part of the last century. At first these 
grants were made for no specific purpose, without administrative 
machinery, and without the provision of safeguards in the expenditure 
of the funds. Beginning with the Morrill Act in 1862, however, the 

*Graves, A Student's History of Education, New York, 1915, Chap. XXVII. 
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Federal Government has gradually passed from the granting of money 
for indefinite purposes to granting money for specific purposes, from 
irresponsibility on the part of the state receiving the money to that 
of obligation to use the money in conformity with the statute, and from 
non-supervision to careful safeguards to guarantee that the Federal 
money is spent for the specific purposes of the act. To share in the 
Federal grant each state must satisfy the Federal Board as to the kinds 
of vocational education it proposes to give, its schools, and the qualifi- 
cations of its teachers. 

The general theory at the base of the Act of 1917 is that the nation 
has an interest in educating its people to make a living; that, since 
education is an affair of the states, the actual carrying out of a voca- 
tional educational scheme should be in the hands of the state, and that 
since vocational education is of joint interest to the various states and 
the nation, joint control of such a system must be set up. 

Since the Act provides for vocational education, no part of the funds 
may be used by states in general education. The purpose of the Act 
is to stimulate the states to provide education for an occupation. Since 
public money is used, no part of it can be used by private schools) 
Moreover, such education shall be provided only for those who are 
of an age to profit by vocational training, i.e., above fourteen years. 
It is assumed that below that age pupils are not of sufficient maturity 
to choose a vocation, and should have a general education to fit them 
for an intelligent choice of a vocation. Furthermore, the education 
contemplated in this Act is of less than college grade; hence, its pro- 
visions apply only to secondary schools. Since such training must be 
given in many institutions in each state, the supervision must be by state 
authorities, the only limitation being that the Federal Board has the 
duty of seeing that the institutions, course of study, and the teachers 
approved by the states meet the standards set up by the Federal Board. 
To do this the Federal Board has provided an inspection staff covering 
the whole country, organized by districts. 

By the end of 1917 all the states had submitted plans which were 
approved by the Federal Board and became entitled to the allotment 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918. 

Since the crux of the plan is efficient state supervision and training 
of teachers for these schools, it is necessary that each state place the 
administration of the plan in the hands of a competent board. The Act 
provides that either the state poard of education or a special board of 
vocational education in each state shall be designated as ‘the body to 
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have charge of the administration. In 32 states the State Board of 
Education has been designated.” 

Already the Federal Board has brought about the introduction of 
vocational training into many secondary schools. A part of its task 
is encouragement of the teaching of agriculture in these schools through 
a system of grants in aid. 

In like manner in the other fields of vocational education the work 
of the Board has been to study the field, and stimulate public under- 
standing of the needs, aims and effective methods of promoting such 
education. The more than 2,000 schools which have codperated with 
the Federal Board of Education in such courses in 1919, which number 
was about 300 more than the year before, are evidence that it is 
securing results. Where the Board found vocational education already 
in operation, the effort has been to standardize it and to encourage 
each state to provide the various kinds of classes—day, part-time, and 
eveniing classes—suited to the situation of those above the age of 
14 as in each state the circumstances and needs warrant. In vocational 
training for industry, for example, the Law provides for a minimum 
sum of $5,000, of which 20 per cent may be: used for home economics 
education. One-third of the amount must be used for part-time classes. 
There is also available for the training of teachers in trade and 
industrial subjects $5,000. The growth of this work has been very 
great. This is shown by the fact that the number of students has 
increased from 164,186 in 1918 to 659,370 in 1925. In the last named 
year these were distributed as follows: agricultural, 86,355; trade or 
industrial, 421,941; home economics, 151,074; evening schools, total 
190,388; part-time schools, 319,020; all-day schools, 146,099; short 
unit courses, agricultural schools, 3,868. The growth is also shown 
by the increase in the total federal grant for these purposes. In 1918 
it was $1,655,586.72; in 1925, $7,164,901.51. Of this last amount 
$3,021,987.39 went to agricultural education ; $3,046,148.19 to industrial 
education, and $1,086,765.93 to teacher training.2 Under this Act there 
may be organized six types of trade or industrial schools: (1) Unit 
trade; (2) general industrial in cities under 25,000 inhabitants ; (3) part- 
time extension; (4) part-time trade preparatory; (5) part-time general 
continuation ; and (6) evening industrial classes. 

In 7 states—Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, Wisconsin, and California—there was already in operation 
vocational education under state supervision; in others, the whole machinery 


had to be set up by the state legislature and money appropriated. 
*The American Year Book, 1925, pp. I1I0, 1111. 
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A unit trade school or class is one for the specific purpose of pre- 
paring persons for useful employment in a particular trade or pursuit, 
by instruction of less than college grade, to meet the needs of persons 
over 14 years of age, which gives at least half time to practical work 
on a productive basis. 

The general industrial school or class is intended to provide for 
vocational instruction in cities of less than 25,000 people, in which it 
probably would be impossible to provide a unit class in some one trade, 
as plumbing, for example. In this case boys wishing instruction in 
other of the building trades would be added to the class and an instructor 
able to give training in all the various building trades desired by the 
members of the class would be provided. In such a class instruction 
in related subjects, such as mathematics, estimating, elementary archi- 
tectural drawing, etc., would be given. 

The part-time extension classes are intended for those already in 
a trade who wish to receive further training in.their lines. Such a 
class must be held for not less than 144 hours per year. 

The part-time preparatory classes are for those of the same age who 
have already entered upon employment but wish instruction in a trade 
other than the one in which they are employed. This class, too, must 
be held for not less than 144 hours each year. 

A part-time general continuation class is intended for those between 
14 and 18 years of age who have entered employment and who wish 
to study subjects which will enlarge their civic or vocational intelligence, 
such as English, civics, history of industries, arithmetic, trade mathe- 
matics, some commercial subject or elementary school subject. 

The evening industrial classes are intended for persons over 16 
years of age in subjects supplemental to the employment in which they 
are engaged, such as classes in blueprint reading for plumbers’ helpers, 
and other subjects below college grade relating to the particular trade. 

The schools and classes provided for in this Act, then, are clearly 
vocational, that is, for those who have definitely decided to take up a 
certain employment in industry, or who are already employed but 
desire better to prepare themselves for the job. 

From the standpoint of education in a more general sense the indus- 
trial development of the United States has had a very important part 
in modifying the methods of training children. The work of Dewey 
and others of his type has been to make the industrial environment 
contribute to the development of the child through contact with the 
life about him. Says Dewey, “The problem of general public-school! 
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education is not to train workers for a trade, but to make use of the 
whole environment of the child in order to supply motive and meaning 
to the work.” ! He illustrates this method by describing methods used 
in schools in Chicago, Gary, Indiana, and Cincinnati. In these instances, 
however, the activities of the schoolroom are not vocational, but in a 
broad way educational. The whole purpose is to make the activities 
serve the educational needs of the child. In a general way such educa- 
tion prepares him for making a living, but the training is much broader 
than that to be found in a vocational school. Hence, in these two ways, 
the changes in our economic life have influenced the whole conception 
of education and modified the content of the curriculum. In the one 
case, however, the purpose is to fit the student for a vocation on his 
leaving school; in the other, to make him acquainted with the life of 
society in the midst of which he lives, so that when he leaves school 
he will understand the elementary facts of society and the fundamental 
facts which lie at the base of industry and life. 

This brief review of the development of education makes it apparent 
that the criticism of Herbert Spencer in 1860 is not as deserved to-day 
as it was then. Progress has been made. Society has in part accepted 
his statement of the function of education. It has not yet, however, 
completely adopted his theory of the subordinating of subjects in the 
curriculum. The development that has occurred, however, since his 
day not only in England but in the United States as well, has pointed 
to a fuller appreciation of the necessarily close connection between 
education and that type of life which is independent, self-supporting, 
loyal, and patriotic. While something still remains to be done to adjust 
our educational institutions to their functions as described by Spencer, 
the progress of the last 60 years shows us that the future is not hopeless. 


FURTHER SOCIALIZATION OF EDUCATION IN THE INTEREST OF 
THE PREVENTION OF POVERTY AND DEPENDENCY 


The interest of the student of poverty and dependency in education 
is determined by the fact that education in many cases has a direct 
bearing upon these phenomena. If he finds that some fall into poverty 
and dependency because of lack of training for life and for making a 
living, he is concerned with the practical question of what kind of an 
education will remedy this condition and how to get it for as large a 
number of people as possible. 


*Schools of To-morrow, New York, 1915, p. 252. 
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What Kind of Education Has a Bearing upon the Prevention of 
Poverty and Dependency? Answering this question we must bear 
in mind that some cannot profit from the kind of education suitable 
for most of the pupils in the public schools. The defectives (and those 
who have special bents for which the public schools may not provide) 
must have special provision made for them in working out a program 
for the pupils in the public schools. For such special methods and 
probably special institutions should be provided. Moreover, since many 
factors, some of them subtle almost beyond analysis, enter into the 
production of poverty and dependency, consideration must be given to 
the various kinds of education which contribute to life and livelihood. 
What are the outstanding elements in an education which helps to 
prepare children and youth to live in our complex civilization without 
becoming poverty-stricken or dependent? 

1. It Is Well Adapted to the Capacity of Each Individual. With 
the growth of numbers in our school system we have tried to educate 
children and youth in the mass. The result has been that little attention 
could be paid to each individual’s peculiarities and capacities. Recently, 
however, it has become apparent that children vary in their abilities, 
in their attitudes, and in their responses to the educational system. The 
development of mental testing has shown us what some of these differ- 
ences are and as a consequence attempts have been made to segregate 
those of similar capacities into groups and adapt the educational proc- 
esses to their capacity. This means adapting mass education in smaller 
groups according to segregation by innate ability. 

Recently psychology has been studying differences in emotional 
makeup. It has been discovered that children have different attitudes 
to their school work by reason of emotional differences as well as 
because of intellectual differences. Some are repressed by their experi- 
ences earlier in life, some develop a sense of inferiority and repression 
by their experiences in the school-room. Serious injury may be done 
to the pupil and his attitude toward society in general determined by 
the wrong attitude to his emotional responses by his teacher and his 
companions. While these conditions have always been considered by 
the good teacher, attention has been more sharply called to the matter 
by the new development in the psychology of the emotions. How much 
truancy might be prevented, and how much crime in later life might 
be headed off could the school authorities see to it that the emotional 
reactions of the child were adjusted to social behavior !* 

*Glueck, “The Nervous Child,” The Survey, November 15, 1923, p. 185. 
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3. It Takes into Account the Social Conditions under Which 
Pupils Live. In the early days of the development of the school system 
the teacher was supposed to visit or board in the homes of the parents. 
In this way he got some conception of the home conditions from which 
the child came and was able thus to adapt his treatment of the child 
to the proper development of the pupil. In our highly developed school 
system this has now become impossible. Hence, there has developed 
in recent years the visiting teacher. The purpose of the visiting teacher 
is to acquaint the school with the home conditions of the child. While 
at the present time it is limited chiefly to the problem children, in order 
to give the teacher an understanding of the home conditions from which 
the child comes and thus explain some of his attitudes, the visiting 
teacher also attempts to make the adjustments in the home that will 
provide the child with the proper emotional attitude toward the school. 
In this way thousands of children have had their difficulties adjusted 
and some of those who were failing in school have become successful 
students.” 

With the change in economic and social conditions in our modern 
world, it has been seen necessary to give the children some guidance 
as to their future life. How often we have seen the children turned 
out of school without any information as to what occupations are open 
to them, which ones provide a future, and which occupations are suited 
to their capacity. Vocational guidance is intended to give the child 
some information about himself and about the world into which he is 
going so that he may direct his efforts at an occupation or a profession 
suited to his capacity and which promises the greatest success and 
satisfaction in life. This means that the curriculum must be so adjusted 
to the individual child that it will prepare him for an occupation or 
further education according to his economic and social status and his 
individual capacities and aptitudes. The Federal Children’s Bureau has 
recently made a study of vocational guidance in twelve of our cities 
which shows that many of our best schools are awake to the importance 
of the problem. Space does not permit the discussion of the findings, 
but the movement is a promising experiment.? 

3. It Provides for the Education of Adults Who Have Been 
Denied Earlier Educational Opportunities. With the rapid changes 

*Culbert, The Visiting Teacher, Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing 
Delinquency, 50 E. 42nd Street, New York City, reprinted from The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, November, 1921. 


“Vocational Guidance and Junior Placement, Children’s Bureau Publication 
No. 149, Employment Service Publication A, Washington, 1925. 
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which have come in industry and social life it has become apparent 
that the education of a generation ago is inadequate for the needs of 
the adults in many circumstances of life. Consequently, men and 
women who have for one reason or another not had an adequate ele- 
mentary or secondary education, or even a vocational education, have 
provided a stimulus for the development of adult education. The result 
is seen in the marvelous expansion of private commercial extension 
universities providing courses of all kinds which appeal to the needs 
of working men and women. It also appears in the remarkable success 
of many commercial enterprises providing courses of reading in cultural 
subjects which have appealed to many non-working adults. It manifests 
itself also in the great development in recent years of the university 
extension movement through the extension divisions of various univer- 
sities in which thousands of adults are enrolled for evening classes and 
for correspondence study. The movement is in its beginnings and is in 
an experimental stage, but the results even up to date have shown 
astonishing promise and doubtless will become better adapted to the 
needs of adults who feel the need of further education.” 

4. It Is One Which Prepares to Make a Living. Not that upon 
the school should lie the whole burden; it should, however, bear its 
proper share. That share will be whatever society cannot do better 
through some other agency. Once the home and the shop through the 
apprenticeship system provided for such education. With the changes 
in our social and industrial life many of the functions of home 
and shop have decayed. Some of them have been taken over by the 
school. If the school accepts this responsibility, it must endeavor to 
train the child for livelihood to the utmost of its ability considering 
the circumstances of school and home, and the native ability of the 
pupil. 

How do the schools of to-day measure up to that responsibility? All 
agree that in a great many cases they fail. Aside from the lack of 
native ability in the student, the explanation is to be found in two 
facts. The compulsory school age is too low to enable the school to 
give a training in any adequate way. The school also is not given 
the necessary amount of money to provide equipment, teachers and 
subjects necessary to train for livelihood, even if the compulsory school 
age were raised. Consider how many more buildings would be neces- 
sary were the children who are in the grades to remain for high school. 
Think of the necessary expansion of teaching staff. With every attempt 

* Hart, “Antecedent to Adult Education,” The Survey, January 15, 1925, p. 470. 
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at specialization the expense for equipment and teaching staff would be 
greatly augmented. 

In 1918 only 9.3 per cent of the total school enrolment was in high 
schools, academies and secondary schools, while only 2.1 per cent was 
in higher institutions of learning. In 1915 it was estimated that 42.3 
per cent of the youth between 15 and 17 years of age were not in school 
at all. A precipitate decline in attendance at the schools begins at the 
end of the fifth grade and at the age of 14 years for the pupils.t Hence, 
if the school is to train the child for livelihood, the compulsory school 
age must be raised. If the age is raised, we must spend much more on 
education than now. That much is clear. 

“But,” says someone, “may, not the content of the curriculum in the 
grade schools be so changed that much precious time will be saved 
which is now wasted on subjects which have no relation to making a 
living?’ The reply is that it is impossible to prepare people by 
education to make a living without proper general education. The 
doubters regard this reply as begging the question, in that it assumes 
that all the ‘“‘cultural” studies now required are prerequisites to training 
for livelihood. Then the school men retort that they have obligations 
to train these children, not only for livelihood, but for a life of satis- 
faction to themselves, of culture, or good citizenship. Thus the argu- 
ment comes to a stalemate. Whether the amount of time and attention 
now devoted to elementary and cultural studies in the common schools 
is just the amount necessary for the best results can be determined 
only on the basis of experience. It is doubtful whether we have enough 
experience yet for a positive reply. When the experience of Germany 
is cited, it is pointed out that Germany’s system led to a regimentation 
of the school population which denied to most the broader education 
of culture and professional training, while it trained the masses of 
youth for a single career, and was adapted to an aristocratic state of 
society. The experiment must be made here to be conclusive, and it 
has not yet been made. Furthermore, any such scheme as Germany’s 
would entail a great increase in cost of education. In 1923-24 we spent 
in this country $1,808,321,420 for the education of the almost 25,000,000 
enrolled in the schools of the country.? 

One thing, however, is certain. To prepare our young people to 

* Statistical Survey of Education, 1917-18, Bureau of Education Bulletin 31, 
1920, p. 32; Report of the Commissioner of Education of the United States, 
1917, p. 7; Second Annual Report of the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
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make a living, we must either cut down the time spent in elementary 
and cultural studies and introduce in their stead vocational studies, 
or we must raise the compulsory school age and spend more on schools. 
It is held, moreover, that a child cannot profit from vocational studies 
much before he reaches adolescence. If that is true, then the only 
alternative is to raise the upper limit of the school age and spend more 
money. 

5. It Is An Education Which Prepares for Life in Largest Sense. 
If the youths are to be good citizens—independent, ambitious and 
socially useful—their education must not merely prepare them for a 
specific job, but must give them the intellectual and moral heritage 
of the race. Certain ideals of conduct, such as love of country, respect 
for age, for womanhood, for childhood, respect for justice, knowledge 
of health conditions, ideals of helpfulness to the unfortunate, of fair 
play, personal honor and of independence and self-support, must be 
inculcated. 

These ideals have a very direct bearing upon poverty and dependency. 
Even though the individual may have a small income, if he is possessed 
of these ideals he will be much more likely to make ends meet and to 
manage his affairs successfully. He will have certain ambitions for 
his children, which will lead him to make provisions for the future, 
otherwise likely to be neglected. He will understand the importance 
of thrift, insurance, and careful management. The woman will be 
more likely to be a better manager of her household affairs and to 
plan more carefully for the health and proper upbringing of the 
children. Educated in personal and public hygiene, such persons will 
know better how to protect the family and themselves from the inroads 
of diseases. They will give early attention to the prevention of sickness, 
that very important cause of dependency. Given in their education 
certain ideals of personal conduct, they will order their lives in such a 
way that poverty and dependency will be less likely to occur. Imbued 
with ideals of respect for age, for womanhood, and childhood, of justice, 
of helpfulness to the unfortunate, of fair play, of personal honor, and 
of independence for self-support, they will bring into operation both in 
their own lives and in the lives of others those subtle social forces which 
both directly and indirectly produce the unconquerable spirit in the face 
of difficulties. Thus will be obviated that breaking down of the spirit 
which has so much to do with dependence upon others. 

6. It Is an Education Which Selects and Trains Those Most 
Promising for Leadership. Our emphasis upon the adaptation of our 
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educational system to the needs of the masses should not blind us to 
the necessity of providing for the development through the educational 
system of those with great ability to be the leaders and social inventors 
of civilized society. Upon both leaders and led depends the welfare 
of society. Neither should be neglected. There will be no dead level 
of ability even after each has been given the best education of which 
we can conceive. Nature has attended to that. Some come into the 
world with great native endowment; others with very little. Education 
can never level those hills or fill those valleys in the landscape of our 
population. Neither is it desirable that such leveling should occur. 
No clearer statement of sociological faith touching this matter has been 
made than that by the Apostle Paul. In discussing the gifts of the 
Spirit in the church at Corinth, after citing the fact that “there are 
diversities of gifts,” he calls attention to the purpose of this diversity. 
It was that “there should be no schism in the body,” but that “the body 
of Christ” might be built up, each one contributing his part to that end.? 

Without leadership and vision the nation will perish. As true to-day 
as ever is it that man does not live by bread alone. He lives also by 
the inspiration of great ideals. These ideals are most effective when 
incarnated in living personalities. Therefore, education must provide 
that selective process which discovers and develops the leaders with 
ability to inspire and suggest. America has been rich in such leaders. 
Without them the masses of the people slump down into hopelessness. 
Such people are the ones who invent not only machines which increase 
our economic effectiveness, and devices for the more equitable distribu- 
tion of the good things of life, but also those spiritual standards which 
have so much to do with the will to achieve in spite of adverse cir- 
cumstances. Our educational system must not only provide for the 
deficient and arrange that their utmost capabilities are developed for 
the welfare of society, but so far as possible open opportunities to the 
highly endowed in whatever station of life they may be found, and 
develop their capacities to the utmost both for their own advancement 
and for the welfare of their fellowmen. 

That something in the way of adjustment of our educational oppor- 
tunities to the needs of our day is necessary is indicated when one 
surveys the present provisions of our school system. Thus, while in 
1910 one-third of all workers engaged in gainful occupations were 1n 
agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry, and while more than one- 
fourth of them were in manufacturing and mechanical industries, and 

*I Cor. 12: 4-30; 14:26; Eph. 4: 12-16. 
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while but 4 per cent were engaged in professional service, yet our high 
schools, academies, colleges and universities have been adapted largely 
to the education of the professional classes, while the development of 
trade schools for the masses has only just begun. 

It is suspected that there are many potential leaders in all the pursuits 
of life who are denied the opportunity for that education which would 
develop their capacities. While the very highly endowed individual 
will sometimes push up through adverse conditions and find his place 
of leadership at the top, there is evidence that many of high capacity 
are not discovered until it is too late to give them the encouragement 
and training necessary to their highest development. 

The movement in this country as well as European experiments for 
the widening of educational opportunities seem to indicate that a further 
extension of educational opportunity would repay many times the cost 
involved. For example, in agriculture the farmers’ institutes, the “short 
courses,” the demonstrations and short courses jn home economics; 
the inclusion in the curricula in our secondary and higher institutions 
of manual training, have indicated that both from a cultural and a 
practical standpoint increase of educational opportunities will produce 
results both in the increase of personal efficiency and the discovery 
of leaders. The extension courses by correspondence and the extension 
classes both in cultural and practical subjects already in existence in 
some states indicate the value of wider educational opportunities for 
our people. Many of the problems of detail remain still to be solved. 
Experiments will indicate the limitations and discover new ways by 
which the rich heritages of knowledge and skill can be made available 
to larger numbers of the people. Gradually as experiments in the field 
of elementary and secondary education show the way, we shall perfect 
our curricula and our methods of teaching to produce men and women 
of practical training for the earning of a livelihood and that broad 
culture which lies at the foundation of fine character so necessary for 
a citizenship inspired by ideals of personal independence and service 
to the state, so important to the development of an independent, self- 
respecting, self-supporting people. Hand in hand with this educational 
progress must go, of course, economic arrangements and improvement 
of the machinery of government which will give justice to every indi- 
vidual and deny to none the opportunity for the utmost development 
of the personality of each. The ideal to be sought in our educational 
program is that adjustment of the child and the man to his environment, 
economically and socially, which will enable him to bring under his 
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control both the resources of nature and the achievement of group life 
for the welfare of both himself and his fellows. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


On what lines would you suggest the remoulding of our educational 
system to overcome “the ignorance of the educated”? What should be 
the aim of education ? 

What were some of the early forces working in the United States 
towards universal education ? 

Trace the influence of Rousseau, Basedow, Pestalozzi and Fellenberg on 
this movement. Likewise that of Mann and Froebel. 

What are some of the most recent tendencies in education in the United 
States ? 

Describe the six types of trade or industrial schools. 


. Name and describe the six outstanding elements in an education calcu- 


lated to do away with dependency, and indicate their present limitations. 
Outline in detail a program of socialized education. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
SOCIALIZED RECREATION 


HE activities we call play are instinctive. Hence, the young of 

man and of animals are incurably playful. Natural selection 
established such activities because they had survival value. They appear 
in the young of some animals soon after birth. The young calf a 
few days old frisks about its mother. In other animals play appears 
later. Soon after they become strong enough to move about freely, 
playful activities appear. Since the child develops codrdinated move- 
ments of its limbs later than the young of other animals, and since it 
learns to use its arms earlier than its legs, its play activities appear first 
in movements of the hands, expressions of its face and sounds of 
the voice. Some of the child’s early play movements, apparently the 
outgrowth of earlier uncoordinated muscular movements, are experi- 
ments with its environment. It throws down its rattle to make a noise, 
plays with its dress and toes. Says Joseph Lee, “I think there is no 
more interesting thing than to see a baby find its hands for the first 
time.” ? It strikes its hands together, and before it can walk, jumps 
up and down in a playful way in the arms of its nurse. Later it laughs 
at the playful antics of older children and adults, and begins to imitate 
the play activities of children and others. 

While the form of play changes with age, the adult also plays. This 
is true of both primitive and civilized. With the adult play, however, 
is often masked in deference to aversion to childish activities, to 
religious and ethical beliefs, and to traditions established by mode of 
life or social status. It is often supposed that Puritanism frowned on 
play. Certain games the Puritan condemned in reaction against the 
frivolous life of the aristocracy of his time, and later in conformity 
to established custom. But he found some equivalents in other social 
activities, such as religious rites and the excitement of theological 
discussion. Even his stern repression of play could not utterly crush 
out the urge of Nature. While Christianity has always reacted against 


_... Home Playground, Reprinted from Proceedings of the Second Annual 
P layground Congress, Playground Extension Committee of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, Publication No. 14, p. 4. 
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“worldly” activities, the Church found a way in every age to give 
expression through appropriate means to the play impulse. They were 
seldom called play, but what were those pageants, May Day, festivities, 
and religious activities, such as Passion Plays and feast day frolics, 
which accompanied, if they were not a part of, the religious ceremonies 
of all peoples? All that great body of pageantry, holiday customs, the 
frolics attendant upon fairs and markets, upon marriages and even 
funerals, upon trials of strength, and skill of arms, and in most coun- 
tries upon even skill of hand and voice and brain, giving expression to 
the unusual in legerdemain, oratory, song, and the music of hand-made 
instruments of greater or less perfection were forms of play. The 
dances in a thousand medieval courts, the religious dances around a 
million smoking altars of primitive people, the ceremonies of court and 
temple, both pagan and Christian, the activities connected with all the 
great events of life are rooted in the same impulse to play. Joyous 
occisions, every one! Release from the strain and monotony of life 
was an outstanding characteristic. At birth of a child, at the time which 
marked the coming of that child to man’s or woman’s estate, the occa- 
sion which marked the consecration of the pubescent youth to the god 
of the tribe, and thus his consecration to its purposes, at marriage, and 
on the occasion of his being prepared by funeral rite and ceremony 
after death; in short, at every crisis from birth to death we find play. 


THE THEORY OF PLAY 


The history of the theory of play is marked by three distinct stages. 
They may be called the physical, the psychological, and the sociological 
explanations. 

Physical Theory. Herbert Spencer gave us one of the first of these 
theories in his thought-provoking Principles of Psychology. Inadequate, 
like many of the ideas of that revolutionary thinker, it stimulated men 
to think out the problem which he had forced upon their attention.’ 
Spencer said that the young man and animal play because they have 
a surplus of energy, which in some way moves them to exert them- 
selves in the seemingly useless activities of play. That theory survives 
to-day in the expression sometimes used as an apology for the playful 
spirit of childhood and youth that “he must work off some of his surplus 
energy.” It is the “common sense” explanation of play. Really it 
can hardly be called a psychology of play, because it deals with an 

*The same theory was propounded by the German poet, Schiller. 
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explanation which can be called psychical only by accommodation. It 
might better be called a physical explanation of play. While there 
doubtless is some such physical fact as Spencer’s theory assumes, it 
does not explain psychically why the expenditure leads to play. Labor 
certainly works off surplus energy; yet work is not play. 

Psychological Theories. A much more important theory is that 
of Karl Groos, who in hig two books, The Play of Animals and The 
Play of Man, argues that since play is mimic work or mimic war, it 
is a preparation for life. He supposes that, since natural selection 
established them, they must be a preparation for life. Such a conclu- 
sion, however, does not necessarily follow. Such activities may once 
have had but may now lack survival value. Many vestiges are found 
even in the physical structure of man, which, we must suppose, once 
were functional, but which no longer serve a useful purpose. It is 
probable that some instincts survive which are in the same case. While 
the tendency to play may still serve a life-purpose, the form it takes 
probably is due to activities established in the struggle for existence, 
and may serve indirectly rather than directly to assist survival. Hence, 
Groos is wrong when he explains play as a preparation for life rather 
than survival of instincts once directly related to the struggle to live. 
It is because play-activities are no longer patently useful, that they 
have been frowned upon. Yet, although men have only reluctantly 
indulged it in the child, tolerated it in giddy youth and permitted it 
in adults only when it was called something else, play has persisted, 
because it was ingrained in the very nature of man by natural selection. 

Later Groos added the suggestion that play is a kind of katharsts 
or purification... It is means of expressing pent-up emotion, as when 
in fighting the boy relieves the emotion of anger, or in running from 
danger, the emotion of fear. As Patrick has pointed out, however, 
in spontaneous unrestricted play there is no such situation to be relieved. 
The relation of play to the emotions is usually on a different psycho- 
logical footing. Play rests rather than purifies. Groos’s use of 
Aristotle’s medical term, therefore, is often inapt.? 

Recently two other writers have added to and developed the psychol- 
ogy of play. Professor G. T. W. Patrick, of Iowa State University, 
in a magazine article, and more recently in a book,’ suggested that play 
6 *“Das pie als Katharsis,” Zeitschrift fiir Pad. Psych. und Ex. Pad., Decem- 

tCompae Patrick, “The Psychology of Play,” Pedagogical Seminary, Sep- 


tember, 1914, pp. 469-484. 
*The Psychology of Relaxation, Boston, 1915. 
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was not always a preparation for life. He cited the fact that some 
games are not adapted to that purpose; indeed, entirely lack survival 
value. These plays, not to be accounted for entirely on the theory of 
Groos, he explains as survivals from old race habits, vestiges from a 
time when they were useful, and persisting because they answer to 
the psychological demand for rest on the part of the nervous organism. 
This rest is due, according to Professor Patrick, to the fact that being 
established by race habit, they are more or less automatic, and thus 
demand a minimum of attention to establish the coordinations necessary 
to perform the acts they demand. The nervous energy required for 
their performance flows along brain-tracks well worn by the habits 
of ages. That fact makes such actions pleasurable in their effects on 
the nervous centers, whether they are advantageous or not. 

This theory has the advantage that it accounts for many games 
which are survivals from an earlier period of culture and are neither 
“mimic work nor mimic war.” The new games which are not survivals 
from old race habits are as desirable as those which are, provided they 
involve actions which are similar to race habits and call for the same 
coordination. 

Professor Addington Bruce, in an article on the “Psychology of 
Football,” while adhering to Spencer's “surplus energy” theory, has 
added another suggestion of value. He criticizes Professor Patrick's 
theory by observing that if the rest theory were all there is to the 
explanation of play, then how account for the fact that people like to 
sit still and see games? He suggests that the pleasurable emotion 
resulting from the dissipation of energy either in play or in seeing play 
is an explanation necessary to account at least for the fact that people 
enjoy seeing games and probably also for the joy of playing. 

This is a suggestion which is very significant, but Professor Bruce 
has failed to make the use of it which its importance demands. He 
has incidentally referred to the pleasurable emotions stirred in the 
player and the beholder by the dissipation of energy in the activities 
of play, yet he sees no significance in that aspect of the matter. 

Professor Ross has added another suggestion. To him play is the 
means whereby the player feeds his “famishing instincts.”’+ Bred in 
us by long ages of subjection to primitive conditions these instincts 
crave expression in activities simulating those which then gave comfort 
or thrill. 

Psychologically, then, play is rooted in the emotions. Children and 

* Principles of Sociology, New York, 1920, p. 607. 
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adults play because play stirs the emotions. Devising situations which 
simulate those connected with life-crises of the race, and solving them 
by exercising activities similar to those suited to the passing of the crisis 
in primitive life they get pleasurable thrills. Play, then, exists for 
its own sake. That it persists because of the joy it brings is not to 
deny that it contributes to activities which are biologically and socially 
useful, though not always as preparation directly for life activities. 
It prepares in many cases, however, for later life by promoting a sound 
physical development and that mental quickening which counts so much 
in the struggle for existence, and for that social cooperation which 
has played so great a part in survival of all the social animals in 
their struggle against inanimate nature, hostile animals, and other 
groups of men. As Lester F. Ward has shown, the activities of 
men are rooted in the emotions. These theories all have elements 
of truth, but they are incomplete. The social element in play is not 
noticed. 

The Sociology of Play. Before a complete ‘explanation can be 
made, sociology must be invoked. Only when the psychology of the 
crowd is taken into account can we understand fully the emotional 
satisfaction to be found in play. Starting with the pleasure arising 
from the activities of play either actually participated in or shared in 
imagination, one can understand some of the play activities of children 
and of men. It is possible that such solitary games as those played 
sometimes by children and the few in which adults occasionally indulge 
could be explained by psychology alone. Nevertheless, is it not a fact 
that even these are played with reference to an imaginary partner or 
spectator? When such are left out of account there remain a great 
many games the attractiveness of which is unaccounted for. The 
suggestibility of people in crowds, the greater depth of emotion and 
therefore the greater pleasure experienced from collective plays must 
be taken into account. No doubt that our great national games owe 
much of their attraction to interstimulation. It is well known that 
social stimulation is necessary in order to get the best work out of the 
players. A team poorly supported by “rooters” is not so likely to win 
as one well supported. The emotions of a large crowd on the bleachers 
are exaggerated in comparison with those of a small one. Moreover, 
all sorts of artifices are devised by the managers of the game to 
stimulate the players and also to help the on-lookers to get the worth 
of their money. Bands play, colors are waved, songs are sung, yells 
and calls are voiced. What for? Simply in order to rouse the players 
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to do their best and to gratify the crowd. By such means the emotional 
stimulation is increased and the pleasure augmented. Emotional re- 
sponse depends upon the sharpness and volume of the stimulus. The 
crowd provides both. This, together with the pleasurable thrills which 
arise from relapsing into the activities established in the habits of the 
race, makes the combat-games the source of the great emotional out- 
bursts which characterize the great games and sports. 

Moreover, consider how the social passion for ascendancy contributes 
to this emotional exhilaration. Found originally in the desire to over- 
come a prey or an enemy, the passion for ascendancy survives in the 
desire to beat. Hence, checkers, chess, cards, and other games between 
two people stir strong emotions in response to what Mallock has called 
“the passion for domination.” In the games with spectators this 
desire is heightened by “so great a cloud of witnesses.” 

Furthermore, the pleasurable emotional results of mere muscular 
activity, cited by Patrick and Bruce, are strengthened by these social 
stimuli. In fact, in many athletic team-games most of the fun comes 
from the stimulus of the crowd. The game is largely an excuse for 
the social pleasure. The demonstrations connected with our sports 
are the emotional equivalents of certain outbursts characteristic of 
other days. How similar is the emotional excitement of a lynching 
mob to that of a football crowd! While the minor elements differ, 
the combative instinct and the social, or gregarious, instinct are present 
and active. The crowd-excitement has been called an emotional spree. 
While the exaltation of the “bleacher-fan’” may be very much less 
desirable than that of the player, compared with the wild frenzy of 
battle with man and beast this modern equivalent in play has something 
to be said in its favor. It rests and recreates. Something similar 
to the primordial refreshment of spirit occurs. Consider the dullness 
of men’s lives once the necessity of defending themselves from the 
onslaughts of wild beasts and hostile men had passed away. Is it any 
wonder they sought to relieve monotony by emotional outbursts in 
religious revivals, in political debates, in barbecues, sexual orgies, and 
alcoholic debauches? Nowadays one constantly hears the complaint 
that there is but little interest in the old-fashioned political debates, 
that the ecstatic phenomena of religious revivals are rare. No wonder 
now that people find their equivalent in games which give occasion 
for outbursts of emotional frenzy equal in intensity and satisfaction. 
Games produce the emotional equivalents of ancient gladiatorial combats, 
medieval pageants, and tournaments; of political barbecues, religious 
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revivals, primitive social orgies, alcoholic “sprees” and _ religious 
persecutions. 


THE SOCIAL RESULTS OF PLAY 


This analysis throws light upon the social purposes which play serves, 
and so explains why it has continuously accompanied civilization. 
Play contributes to the social efficiency of the race. It breaks the 
prosy humdrum now connected with making a living. To the task of 
making a living it adds the joy of making a life. It rests the attention 
wearied by a certain task by allowing it to glide along grooves worn 
deep by old race habits. It supplies the joyous abandon once to be 
found in the hunt, the primitive way of making a living. It provides 
the creative gladness now so often denied the worker in the shop 
where division of labor is so completely realized that it is only by a 
stretch of the imagination too difficult for him to make that he can 
see as a whole the thing of which he is the maker of only an infinitesimal 
part. It provides the means of an emotional “spree” otherwise to be 
had only by means of sexual orgies, drugs or alcohol, or by experiences 
which too often he cannot share, like those of art or religion. It relieves 
fatigue, so frequent a phenomenon in our highly differentiated industry 
with its minute division of labor, concentrated attention, and high speed. 

Moreover, play strengthens the intellectual processes. Language 
originated, we are told, in the cries accompanying the emotional out- 
bursts incident to the chase or the games. There is no doubt that quick 
thinking is necessary to successful play. Making a decision on the 
spur of the moment, and rapid adjustment of means to ends, are a 
sine qua non of the successful player. Social approval and disapproval 
heightens the desire to succeed. 

The practical bearing of this is seen when it is remembered that in 
some cities 50 per cent of the children have been found idle.t No 
wonder such children are dull in school, lag behind in their work, 
and later fail in the struggle of life! To be sure, some laggards are 
such from congenital causes, and some children do not play or learn 
readily from undernourishment or from bad eyesight, defective breath- 
ing, adenoid growths and such like. Nevertheless, some perfectly 
normal children are subnormal in their development because they have 
never been stirred out of the lethargy of their uneventful lives by the 

*An investigation in Milwaukee made in 1911 showed that of the children 


seen on the streets, playgrounds, and parks only half of them were playing at 
anything. 
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splendid enthusiasm of play. Their minds, like their bodies, are asleep, 
so to speak, and await the touch of emotional pleasure which will cut 
the leashes that hold them bound. 

Furthermore, play produces an excitement which breaks through 
the reserve that separates human beings from each other. True, this 
reserve protects a child from his fellows before he knows them well 
enough to be perfectly at home with them. It is one of Nature’s 
selective devices. Nevertheless, it often stands in the way of socializa- 
tion. Watch strange children on a playground. At first there is a 
restraint on free intercourse and happy play. Watch that reserve 
melt away in the rhythm of a game. Before the heat of the emotions 
aroused in play it disappears as frost before the rising sun. Painful 
reserve gives place to free intercourse and pleasurable codperation. 
The same is true of adults. Whether it be a meeting of hostile tribes 
who have come together to make a peace, a gathering of new students 
frcm all parts of a state or nation for purposes of getting acquainted, 
or a convention of business men who have assembled to form a combine, 
or a commercial club, some elements of play are always introduced. 
In one case it may be a corroboree, or a pipe of peace; in another “a 
smoker,” a banquet, a dance, or a procession; yet always there is a 
form which has for its purpose the dissipation of that reserve which 
divides men from each other as by a Chinese wall and prevents co- 
operation. Now, in our great centers of population, whither have come 
people from all countries of the earth, there is vast need of socialization. 
The middle wall or partition between Jew and Gentile still needs to 
be broken down. Religion now, as in the first century, may break 
it down; but religion may also separate people. In play that wall 
tends to crumble before pursuit of a common purpose. Play has no 
creed centuries old and entrenched in prejudice to keep high the wall 
of division. Race characteristics may keep men apart, but play arouses 
feelings which rush over these barriers of race, for it arouses feelings 
common to all races. 

How important then that our cities at least should provide means 
of play for all the people! The folk dances engender appreciation 
of the riches of culture and pleasure-producing means which all 
these nationalities possess. - Under the excitement of common play 
we shall forget that they are “foreigners” and see in them fellowmen. 
Under the impulsion of the same common activities and pleasures 
they will cease to feel that we are snobs. Here we have one of the 
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most powerful agencies of “Americanization” in a real sense. Here 
is an agency to secure more effectively that unity of thought, feeling, 
and purpose which will make us a strongly united people. 

Moreover, play is needed very much in the church. Historically, 
the play element in religion has been a very important part. The pomp 
and ceremony of the historic churches are to many people the attractive 
elements. Altogether aside from this aspect of the matter, however, 
there is the social need for play in the church. Healthful recreation is 
absolutely essential to the proper development of the young. Commer- 
cialized agencies provide what is often a poor substitute. If the 
church wishes to hold its young people, and to develop them under the 
best influences, it cannot ignore their recreation. While the church 
should not attempt to compete with commercial and public recreation, it 
should supplement these with play-activities adapted to its own pur- 
poses, and encourage constructive public and private recreation rather 
than merely oppose the bad. 

Moreover, the church should still further use the play impulse in 
the work of building character. Perhaps a clever Tom Sawyer could 
make religious services as interesting as whitewashing a disagreeable 
old aunt’s fence. Supplementing her present activities with a use of 
leisure time, appealing to the play instinct, could she not further de- 
velop personality in her adherents? Has not the church too often 
in our day ignored the splendid dramatic possibilities for her young 
people in those graphic stories of the Old Testament? Has she failed 
to profit by the recorded activities of those great teachers of men, the 
Old Testament Prophets, who constantly were resorting to symbolic 
actions? At once there occurs to the mind Jeremiah going about the 
streets of Jerusalem, like Diogenes with his lantern in the daylit 
streets of Athens looking for an honest man, or hiding his girdle by 
the Euphrates, or wearing a wooden yoke about his neck. Others 
who made use of “the acted parable” occur to the mind, for example 
Ezekiel, and the Master Himself. The latter congealed into symbolic 
actions, such as baptism, the last supper and feet-washing, which 
became established as sacred rites in the church, some of the things 
He wanted remembered. None of its ceremonies are more impressive. 
Why has the church not learned from some of its most moving activ- 
ities further lessons in making use of the play impulse? Youth for- 
ever dreams its dreams, fashions its ideals of future manhood and 
womanhood and recreates the world in the rhythm and excitement of 
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play of some sort. As the youth playeth so he fashioneth his future 
and that golden age of humanity of which youth is forever dreaming.? 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC RECREATION 


Organized play historically is traced back to the games of the classic 
Greeks. Study of primitive societies, however, indicates that every- 
where play is one of the organized activities of community life. The 
religious dance, the ceremonies connected with events and seasons, 
among primitive peoples manifest a very close relationship to play. 
The play motive modified and adapted to the changing circumstances 
of life has continued from prjmitive times up to the present. Probably 
the only reason why we have had our attention challenged by the 
Greek games is because during the period of the dominance of the 
Christian church in Europe the play motive found non-athletic em- 
bouiment. 

With the recent emphasis upon health it was but natural that atten- 
tion should again be given to physical exercise. Moreover, the indus- 
trial revolution destroyed the ordinary folk games which had charac- 
terized American life in its early days. The games connected with 
the household and the simple community like the village and the 
small city were no longer possible. Consequently those who were 
interested both in physical development of children and in the pleas- 
urable activities of games and sports turned their attention in the 
latter part of the last century to organized provision for play both 
for children and adults. 

The modern system of playgrounds originated with schools. To 
the American school from the earliest days there was attached a play- 
ground. This did not make provision, however, for others than those 
attending school. Boston seems to have been the pioneer in fitting 
up in 1868 a public playground in one of its school yards. In 1886 
the Charles Bank Outdoor Gymnasium was opened in Boston. This 
gave a new impetus to public outdoor recreation. Up to Igoo nine 
other cities had established public playgrounds.? During the next six 
years 36 cities established playgrounds. In 1906 was established the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America, which gave a 

2The major part of the foregoing has appeared in The American Journal of 


Sociology, May, 1915, in an article by the author entitled “The Sociology of 


Recreation.” 
*Chicago 1893, Philadelphia 1894, Pittsburgh and Baltimore 18096, Hartford 
and New Haven 1897, New York City, San Francisco, 1898, and Albany 1899. 
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great impetus to the movement. In the three years following its 
foundation 73 cities established playgrounds and from that time on 
until the outbreak of the War the movement spread at an accelerated 
rate each year. The rate of increase in 1914 and 1915 was ten times 
that which prevailed during the six years preceding the establishment 
of the association. In 1916, 432 cities had playgrounds. In Io years 
the association had grown from 189 members to 5,000. Its income 
hai increased from $2,164 at the close of its first year to $115,455 at 
the end of its tenth year. The 432 cities which had established play- 
grounds provided an investment of millions of dollars for the grounds 
and equipment. In 1916 it was estimated that 60,000 men and women 
were engaged in the conduct of these playgrounds. That the growth 
of organized recreation has been steady is shown by the fact that in 
1925 in 7II cities 8,115 play areas were under paid leadership. 1701 
of these were open all the year round in 530 cities. In 1924 for the 
first time 231 cities opened 635 areas. The average daily attendance at 
these playgrounds in 471 cities in 1924 was 881,500. The value of the 
outdoor playgrounds in 179 cities was $43,099,459.97. In addition in 
193 cities there were 1763 indoor recreation centers. These in 26 
cities had an investment of $15,458,389. In addition to these regular 
playgrounds there were community houses in 123 cities, bathing beaches 
in 154, golf courses were reported from 95, and summer camps were 
maintained in connection with recreation programs in 83 cities. In ad- 
dition 439 cities reported athletic fields. In 711 cities 15,871 persons 
were employed. From 662 cities it is reported that a total of $20,052,- 
558.02 were spent for recreation purposes.” Training schools for 
playground directors have been established in many of the universi- 
ties of the country. 

While playgrounds have usually been started under private aus- 
pices such as Settlements, local Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tions, Women’s Clubs, Commercial Clubs, etc., after the demonstra- 
tion has been a success the municipality generally has taken them over. 

In the development of the playground movement two types appear: 
one is the playground in connection with the large parks of our cities 
and the other is the small park and school yard playground which is 
usually a neighborhood institution. 

*Braucher, “Growth and Wealth of the Playground Movement,” The American 
City, December, 1916, p. 645. oss says that there are 4,000 supervised play- 
grounds in the United States and 9,000 professional leaders and supervisors. 


Principles of Sociology, New York, 1920, p. 615. 
The Playground, April, 1925. 
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Chicago has perhaps the most extensive system of playgrounds in 
the United States. Through its Park Boards it has not only developed 
play space in its large parks but has established the small park-and- 
playground in every congested district. These small parks are usually 
a block of ground with playground apparatus and a field house pro- 
viding not only baths and indoor gymnasiums for the winter time, 
but clubrooms and offices for the playground officials. Frequently 
they also house branches of the public library and have auditoriums. 
Their control is in the hands of playground experts. 

No less remarkable than the development of public playground 
facilities is the growth of interest in all kinds of organized sports. 
The. Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., originally institutions for the 
development of the religious nature, have put on programs of recrea- 
tion. Many churches in large cities, especially institutional churches, 
in the absence of public provision for recreation have undertaken to 
provide a gymnasium and recreation directors. The growth of col- 
lege sports, golf clubs, tennis clubs, hiking clubs, bathing, athletic 
tournaments of all kinds point in the same direction. They indicate 
the demand for recreation of an active kind under trained leadership. 

Another response to the increasing demand for recreation is the 
various forms of commercial play. Professional baseball draws its 
millions of people every year in the United States. Bowling alleys, 
pool and billiard halls witness to the same craving. The “movie” 
theaters to some degree are substitutes for the theaters of former days. 
Their cheap admission price puts them within the reach of all. 

An explanation of the growth of demand for recreation is not hard 
to seek. In the simple life of our pioneer communities in this country 
most of the people lived on farms. They were clearing the forest, 
breaking land, thus satisfying their constructive instincts ; in the woods, 
in the streams, and on the prairies were fowls, fish and animals, to 
satisfy their hunting impulses. They had a varied life in marked 
contrast to the life of the present day demanding concentration of 
attention and tense nervous activity. With the wild animals nearly 
gone and with the waters depleted of their fish, the means at hand 
in olden days for recreation are lacking. In our cities, conditions 
are perhaps the worst. In our highly organized industry division of 
labor has reduced man’s activities to a mechanical routine. In his 
work he does not follow his own impulses. He is a part of a machine 
and driven according to the speed of the process in which he is en- 
gaged. There is lack of variety in his industrial activities. His at- 
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tention is fatigued by the mechanical routine and lack of interest 
which single, simple operations inspire. Jane Addams has well said: 
“This stupid experiment of organizing work and failing to organize 
play has, or course, brought about a fine revenge. The love of pleas- 
ure will not be denied, and when it has turned into all sorts of malig- 
nant and vicious appetites, then we, the middle-aged, grow quite dis- 
tracted and resort to all sorts of restrictive measures. We even try 
to dam up the sweet fountain itself because we are affrighted by these 
neglected streams; but almost worse than the restrictive measures is 
our apparent belief that the city itself has no obligation in the matter, 
an assumption upon which the modern city turns over to commercial- 
ism practically all the provisions for public recreation.” ? 

Out of this situation has grown the demand for recreation. It is 
possible that the increased demand for stimulants and narcotics charac- 
teristic of the last few decades reflects the felt monotony of life and 
work. Greedy men have hastened to exploit this growing need of 
relaxation. In a report made by the Survey Committee of the Cleve- 
land Foundation concerning recreation conditions in that city it is 
stated that there are about 26,000,000 paid admissions to the movies 
in Cleveland; 1,500,000 at the dance halls; 2,250,000 at amusement 
parks; and 500,000 at professional baseball. In addition lake excur- 
sion boats handle about 170,000 annually. There were at the time of 
the survey 443 billiard rooms, 160 bowling alleys, and about 50 genu- 
ine coffee houses in Cleveland. No one knows how much money the 
people of the United States, or a single state or even of a single city, 
spend on recreation. Without a doubt, however, in the aggregate it 
is an enormous amount.? 

In addition to all of these agencies, public, private, and commercial, 
many factories have established recreational facilities in connection 
with their works, usually organized under the welfare department of 
the concern. In a study by the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics 
it was reported that in January, 1918, of 431 establishments in the 
United States studied by them, 168, with a total of 838,000 employees, 
were providing recreational facilities. Of these 168, 40 per cent main- 
tained playgrounds. It is probable that a great impetus to recreation 


* Addams, The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets, New York, 1912, p. 6. 

*Cleveland Recreation Survey: A Community Recreation Program, Cleve- 
land, 1920, pp. 34, 35. ee A 

*For a good description of recreation in connection with industry in Cleveland 
where the matter has been most carefully studied, see Cleveland Recreation 
Survey: The Sphere of Private Agencies, Cleveland, 1920, Chap. 
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in connection with industrial plants was given by the necessity of 
retaining men during the demand for labor in wartime.? 

Influence of the War upon Recreation. The emphasis which 
was given to recreation in connection with camps and camp-cities 
drew attention in a most striking way to the claims of recreation 
aS a preventive of immorality and crime.? Nothing could have adver- 
tised to the American people better the recreation program than the 
work done by the War Camp Community Service and kindred organi- 
zations in connection with training camps of the country and the camps 
of our soldiers over seas. Since the return of the men from the camps 
and from France, as we have seen above, there has been a very great 
increase in the number of playgrounds and the attendance at them. Cer- 
tainly the activities of the recreational agencies during the War called 
attention to the importance of recreation for all our citizens. The less- 
ening of working hours in industry has provided time which must be 
usec in some constructive fashion if good is to come from the decrease 
in working hours. The so-called crime wave has called attention to the 
importance of useful occupation of leisure time for youth. For these 
reasons among others recreation is getting its opportunity to show 
what it can do in the life of men. 

Churches and Schools. The social center movement in connec- 
tion with public schools is another indication that the demand for 
recreation is finding a channel of expression. The growth of the com- 
munity center movement, from the time when the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation published the book by Perry on the Wider Use of the School 
Plant, and when the Extension Division of the University of Wis- 
consin placed on its staff an Adviser of Social Centers and promoted 
throughout the state of Wisconsin the establishment of social centers 
in the schools, to the present widespread interest throughout the coun- 
try, has been continuous. 

As the school has seen a revival of extra curriculum activities in 
the social center so the churches of the present day are beginning to 
see that the recreation interests of the children and adults are not for- 
eign to their work. In the early history of our own country certain 

* American Year Book, 1918, New York, 19109, p. 428. 

In 1917 out of 1,260 cities reporting to the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America only 7, 2 of which were in Canada, reported that the 
playground work had been discontinued, while 52 cities in that year inaugurated 
playground work. During the second year of the War, however, there were 2 
number of cities which discontinued the work owing to shortness of funds. 


However, in 1917, 504 cities in the United States conducted playground work 
under leadership at an expenditure of $6,659,600. Jbid., pp. 426-4209. 
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social activities in connection with churches furnished a species of 
recreation, That too few of them in the larger cities of the present 
time are giving attention to recreational activities is indicated by a 
study made in Cleveland published in 1920. Only half of the churches 
to which questionnaires were sent concerning their attitude toward 
recreation returned replies. Eighty of the 145 replying indicated their 
attitude toward recreation as a church function, and those favoring 
and those opposing were about equal in number. Says the survey, 
“Still a very meager list of all the churches shows any considerable 
number of play activities or facilities even of the kind which are easily 
supplied and regulated. Very few had developed a specialized per- 
sonnel to attend to recreation.” 3 

The present stage of development of recreation in the United States 
is about as follows: 

I, Commercial recreation is provided in all of our cities in the 
form of amusement and entertainment. Most of those attending are 
spectators rather than active participants. The forms which this 
commercialized recreation takes are chiefly professional baseball, movie 
theaters, pool and billiards, bowling, and dancing. The saloon has 
ceased to exist, the nearest substitutes being the parlor for soft drinks 
and the restaurant, which reach, however, quite a different class from 
that reached by the saloon. 

2. Recreation by private agencies on a non-commercial basis is pro- 
vided by innumerable clubs, settlements, private playground associa- 
tions, golf clubs, card clubs, tennis clubs, lecture and musical clubs, 
etc. 

3. Public provision for the recreation of the people is developing 
rapidly but has not yet been undertaken on any extensive scale except 
in the larger cities. In these places the recreation is becoming organ- 
ized under more or less skilled leadership. 

4. So widespread had become the interest in recreation and the use 
of all facilities, municipal, state and national, that President Coolidge 
called a National Recreation Conference at Washington. At this 
meeting in 1924 the leaders of thought on various aspects of our re- 
Creational resources made addresses and great enthusiasm was gen- 
erated. As a result a permanent organization was formed known as 
the National Conference on Outdoor Recreation to meet annually. It 
consists of an advisory council of seventy people and an executive com- 


*Cleveland Recreation Survey: The Sphere of Private Agencies, Cleveland, 
1920, pp. 55, 50. 
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' mittee of eleven people with a President, Vice-President, and Honorary 
Vice-President.1_ A number of standing committees of the General 
Council have been appointed, such as one on education, one on human 
relations, one on playground and athletic activities, one on land policies, 
and one on wild life. Thirty projects were outlined by this national 
organization during its first year of existence.? 


THE SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF RECREATION 


It has been claimed by the advocates of recreation that it promotes 
health and industrial efficiency; that it is a school of citizenship; that 
it cultivates democracy; that it is an educational agency; and that it 
prevents delinquency. Some of these claims have considerable basis 
in ascertained facts. 

Relation to Health. It is generally assumed that recreation of 
every sort has a good effect upon health. The hypothesis that play 
is favorable to health rests, I think, upon the feelings of the people. 
Most, people have experienced a feeling of rest and of well-being after 
play or other forms of recreation. It is possible that since play is 
the release of one’s energies along the lines of race habit and since 
the expenditure of energy in this way is very much less than when 
we concentrate attention and strive to produce results in other ways, 
we experience a feeling of release and well-being which actually con- 
duces to good health. All the studies thus far made, however, on the 
relation between recreation and health show only a high degree of 
probability. Corrective gymnastics are supposed to produce results 
among our university students, in our reformatories like Elmira, and 
in the army. How much of the good results is due to recreation and 
exercise and how much to regular hours and carefully regulated diet, 
no one has definitely determined. There is evidence, however, that 
exercise promotes the activity of bodily functions and thus aids the 
process of waste elimination, quickens the circulation of the blood, 
aérates the blood through increased lung action and so conduces to a 
better state of bodily welfare. 

Relation to Industrial Efficiency. It is said that recreation pro- 
motes industrial efficiency, because it promotes the re-creation of the 


* National Conference on Outdoor Recreation, Senate Document No. 151, 68th 
Congress, First Session, Washington, 1924, pp. 156-158. 

*National Conference on Outdoor Recreation, Organization and Program, 
1924-25, Washington, 1925; National Conference on Outdoor Recreation, Pro- 
ceedings of the Meeting of the Advisory Council, Senate Document No. 229, 68th 
Congress, Second Session, Washington, 1925. 
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organism’s energies and produces a state of mind which is keen and 
alert. Again, life is made more attractive, and therefore men will 
covet efficiency in order to share more largely in a wholesome and 
happy life". This claim is, however, as yet largely a faith, a faith held, 
however, by an increasing number of employers. There is, indeed, 
some scientific basis for the belief that whatever reduces fatigue pro- 
motes efficiency. Pauline Goldmark and others have shown the close 
relationships between fatigue and inefficiency.? If recreation relieves 
fatigue without a doubt it would have a beneficial effect upon the effi- 
ciency of the worker. 

The Relation of Recreation to Citizenship. That play promotes 
good citizenship has been argued by a considerable number of the 
playground advocates, among them Joseph Lee and Victor Von Boro- 
sini. In the democratic play centers of our great cities the children 
of the foreigners and of the natives mingle together on the playground. 
The different nationalities on the playground learn to appreciate the 
good points in each other. If they play together their self-conscious- 
ness is curbed. Instead of scorn for the different classes, through play 
a common interest is developed. Says Borosini: ‘A certain amount 
of discipline is necessarily maintained at the playgrounds; self-con- 
sciousness cannot be indulged in, for everyone must have a chance. 
Bad habits, such as uncleanliness of mind and body, will disappear 
for fear of public exposure and scorn. The directors and social work- 
ers at the parks and recreation centers constantly try to improve the 
tone and standards of their patrons, young and old.” 

Moreover, in play festivals where all nationalities and classes come 
together in the playground, as in the parks and field houses of Chicago, 
and all unite in a great festival, an appreciation of the other man’s 
finer characteristics results. 

Joseph Lee has suggestively outlined the way in which games pro- 
mote good citizenship. In play the child is developing a social per- 
sonality. Iven the young child of two years playing with its mother 
is learning mutual intercourse and understanding, learning to subordi- 
nate his egoistic impulses to the wishes of another. A little later he 
enters into relationships with other children, learns to give and take. 
Through dramatic play in a circle of children or in a family he ac- 

* Braucher, “Play and Social Progress,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, March, 1910, p. 114. 


Goldmark, Fatigue and Efficiency, New York, 1913, Chaps. [V-VI. 
* Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sctence, Miarch, 


IQI0, p. 144 
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quires the sense of “belonging.” Playing mother or father, or teacher, 
he gains the sense of being a member of a family and of a democratic 
organization. Later still, comes a growth in self-assertion with con- 
fidence in his own powers, which is as necessary to good citizenship 
as to individual character. Through the contests to which this indi- 
vidualization brings the child in play with his fellows he comes to see 
that contest must yield to compromise, that for a game to be a success 
each must subordinate his individual wishes to the common end. Rules 
of the game then begin to appear and legislative functions develop 
through play. In the group games the individual comes to participate 
in a common purpose. The glory of the team triumphs over personal 
glory. He participates in a feeling of common responsibility and de- 
velops a feeling for the whole team. Says Lee, “The sport that best 
combines team play with the sense of rhythm is rowing in a crew. 
I wonder whether it is a coincidence that the democratic nations of 
the world have been the rowing nations?” Would that we knew. 

At a certain stage of development in a boy the gang impulse appears. 
At first loyalty to the gang is the primary product. If this is wisely 
directed it develops into loyalty to even wider circles—the league of 
gangs, the community, the city and the state. In his games he learns 
these wider relationships and loyalties which make for good citizen- 
ship.* 

These generalizations rest not upon scientific statistical studies but 
upon general observation. They probably contain a good deal of truth, 
but their verification demands further study. 

Relation of Play to Democracy. The playground is superior to 
both the home and the school in that while in the home and the school, 
if control in the interest of a common purpose is enforced, the child 
cannot leave, while he may leave the playground. If he remains on 
the playground, therefore, he controls his personal wishes for the sake 
of cooperation. He develops self-control, not passive obedience. Self- 
control is necessary in a democracy as in no other form of society. 
We have developed agencies of helpfulness like associated charities, 
trade unions and employers’ associations unique in number and in 
power. We have a wider education than any people has ever known. 
We have made material progress such as the world has never seen. 
We are dependent upon others as no previous civilization has been. 
Political autocracy has decreased. Yet we have the exploitation of 

*“Play as a School of the Citizen,” Charities, Vol. XVIII, pp. 486-491. 
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the many by the few. We have not controlled mob action which is a 
menace to orderly government. Why? Because we have not learned 
self-control. Free play, in which self-control develops naturally, sup- 
plies the training nécessary to real democracy. Properly managed a 
playground brings together different races, individuals with unlike 
capacities, personalities with opposed desires, and teaches them to 
cooperate in the pursuit of a common pleasure. It widens the sym- 
pathies, enlarges appreciation of the new and strange, forges ties of 
friendship and develops ethical standards, in an atmosphere of free 
association in common activities. Says Gulick, “Democracy must thus 
provide not only a seat and instruction for every child in the school, 
but also play and good play traditions for every child in a playground. 
Without the development of these social instincts, without the grow- 
ing of the social conscience—which has its roots in the early activities 
of the playground—we cannot expect adults to possess those higher 
feelings which rest upon the earlier social virtues developed during 
childhood. The sand-pile for the small child, the playground for the 
middle-sized child, the athletic field for the boy, folk-dancing and 
social ceremonial life for the boy and girl in the teens, wholesome 
means of social relationships during adult life—these are fundamental 
conditions without which democracy cannot continue, because upon 
them rests the development of that self-control which is related to an 
appreciation of the needs of the rest of the group and of the corporate 
conscience, which is rendered necessary by the complex interdepen- 
dence of modern life.” ? 

Relation of Recreation to the Educational Process. Play is an 
educational process. Students of the play function have pointed out 
that among primitive peoples play was one of the most important 
methods of education. They point to the ceremonies, religious dances, 
initiation events, festivals, etc., in connection with which were incul- 
cated the ideals of the tribe. They aver that among the ancient Greeks 
a great part of the process of formal education went on through the 
Organized games. A very small part of the time was given to what we 
now call education and a considerable part to athletic exercise. Says 
Johnson: “The teachers of Athens were to a notable extent play leaders 
and these leaders must have realized that they were essentially moral 
leaders also, for a recognized end of the Athenian education was man- 
hood. When the Greek youth came up for his final examination at the 

*“Play and Democracy,” Charities, Vol. XVIII, pp. 481-486. 
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end of his schooling, the examination was in manhood, and the degree 
conferred was that of man, a term in Greek synonymous with hero.” 4 

Education may be either conscious or unconscious. In a sense all 
conscious action is education. In that case education is an incident of 
the activity. Says Robinson: “Such education gleaned from the parks 
is that which makes for broader public sympathy and wider interests, 
for finer appreciation of the good things of life; is that education which 
opens the public’s eyes and ears to the beauty which surrounds them, 
which makes us less of the animal and more of the man, richer through 
the development of the resources within ourselves.” ? 

The Cleveland survey attacked directly the problem of the educa- 
tional value of the use of spare time. Professor Bonser of Columbia 
made a careful study of the use to which spare time is put by about 
15,000 children in public and private schools of Cleveland, and schools 
for delinquents. On the basis of 500,000 facts collected from these 
chi dren and about 300 men and women employees under 30 years of 
age, he found that the accelerant children were distinguished from 
the retardéd children not in the amount but in the kinds of recreation 
each class respectively pursued. Those ahead-grade used leisure time 
in activities having a schoolish tinge, such as reading, going to the li- 
brary and museum, while the behind-grade school children showed 
more constructive, experimental, adventurous tendencies. More of 
them worked during spare time and more of them were occupied with 
undirected time-consuming activities. In other words, there was found 
a concomitant or side-by-side variation between school progress and 
the kind of recreation in which the children engaged. By certain 
tests the endeavor was made to ascertain whether this variation was 
really causal or the result of a common cause outside of either school 
or recreation. Therefore examination to ascertain the mental ability 
of a considerable number of the children was made in order to ascer- 
tain whether school progress was affected by that factor. It was found 
that over one-half of the accelerant children were below median ability 
while half of the retarded children were above median ability. More- 
over, in order to ascertain whether home conditions as indicated by the 
occupation of the father was the cause of the acceleration or retard- 
ation, a careful study was made of the matter and it was found that 
these circumstances did not modify the conclusions as to the close re- 


a a Fighting Instinct and Its Place in Life,’ The Survey, Vol. XXXV, 


PP. 243, 246. 
‘Robinson, “Educational Value of Public Recreation Facilities,’ Annals of 
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lationship between the kinds of activities engaged in and relative 
school progress.” 

The Relation of Recreation to the Prevention of Delinquency 
and the Production of Wholesome Citizens. For some time it has 
been suspected that proper recreation was an important means for the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. In 1907 Caroline Bergen, as 
a probation officer in a juvenile court, from her observation in connec- 
tion with that work, came to an appreciation of the value of play for 
this purpose.2?, In 1908 Mr. Allen T. Burns, then dean of the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy, on the basis of a study of the 
effects of the Chicago playgrounds from records which the juvenile 
court supplied concluded that the influence of the large parks upon 
juvenile delinquency was negative.2 On the other hand, the influence 
of the small playgrounds—seven of which were considered—on juve- 
nile delinquency between 1900 and 1907 seemed evident. He found 
that, while in the city as a whole the decrease of juvenile delinquency 
amounted to 18 per cent, the decrease within a radius of one quarter 
of a mile of the small parks was 24 per cent. Considering the areas 
in which the playgrounds were possibly effective he says: “It appears 
juvenile delinquency has decreased 24 per cent in those areas while 
delinquency for the whole city decreased only 18 per cent.” He con- 
cluded that the small parks with playgrounds seemed to show not only 
an influence in preventing juvenile delinquency but in securing better 
results in the after-care of juvenile delinquents who had been to court.‘ 

In 1916 the Cleveland Recreation Survey, under the direction of 
Mr. Burns, attempted to ascertain more precisely what is the re- 
lation between the use of spare time and character. Two studies 
were made, one on the relation of the use made of spare time to de- 
linquency, the other on the relation of the use of spare time to good 
citizenship. These two supplemented each other, and provided a com- 

*Bonser, School Work and Spare Time: Cleveland Recreation Survey, Cleve- 


land, 1918, p. 134-135. See also Community Recreation Program: Cleveland 
Recreation Survey, Chap. II. ; sas 

*“Relation of Play to Juvenile Delinquency,” Charities, Vol. XVIII, pp. 
562, 565. ; ee 

* The figures studied showed that while for the whole city in 39 per cent of 
the cases under the care of the court the treatment was successful, the 
percentage of successful cases within one mile of each of the six large parks 
was 46 per cent. Unable to isolate from other factors the influence of the 
parks upon the delinquent children, Mr. Burns concluded that it was impossible 
to say whether the parks had any decisive influence on juvenile delinquency 
or not. 
*“Relation of Playgrounds to Juvenile Delinquency,” Charittes, Vol. XXI, 
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parison between the spare-time activities of delinquents and of good 
citizens. 

Mr. Thurston’s study showed that while there is no one factor always 
present in delinquency cases, there is a connection between delinquency 
and the habitual uses of spare time in three-fourths of the cases. On 
comparing his delinquent and the “wholesome citizen” it was found 
that while the delinquent used over 50 per cent of his spare time in 
desultory, unguided pursuits, the “wholesome citizen” as a child had 
-used only seven-tenths of one per cent of his spare time in such ways. 
The study showed clearly that the boys and girls who went wrong 
did so because there was no adequate provision made for the con- 
structive use of their leisure time. It showed also the close connection 
between delinquency and the use of the gullies and railroad yards 
which intervene between the homes on the bluffs and the boys’ natural 
playground, the river and the lake. In those gullies and in the rail- 
roz1 yards, whither he had gone in search of adventure, the boy found 
the hoboes, who told to him ‘‘wonderful” stories of adventure on the 
road, thieving, vice, and crime, which incited him to crime. There 
he found the junk heaps from which he gathered the spoils which 
brought him spending money. Near them were the cars in which were 
valuables and the tracks along which was found the scrap tron, both 
of which could be converted into money. To these places of tempta- 
tion he went because nearer home there were no places with similar 
appeals to his desire for adventure. 

A similar perversion of natural desires was to be seen in the adult 
delinquents. The girls studies had not started out to do wrong, but 
to have a good time. In their quest for adventure and for the 
pleasure denied them in their homes or rooming places, or in their 
places of business, they found it in the associations to be made in 
dance halls. Said one of these girls, “All of us girls like to get out 
once in a while. We can’t entertain company where we live because 
we only room there and have no place, anyway we can have more 
fun outside.” No place to play, but places where temptation lurked! 
Immorality was the price these starved lives ultimately paid for the 
desire to “have a good time” to satisfy that passion to associate with 
others in the activities which we call play.1. In the places where 
they could find companions there were no wholesome influences, hence 
they went wrong. 

My study attempted to ascertain what was the nature of the play 

*Thurston, Delinquency and Spare Time, Cleveland, 1918, Chaps. IV, VII. 
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life of 160 representative citizens of Cleveland from their childhood 
up to the time the study was begun. These 160 were chosen because 
they were “wholesome” people and represented fairly all classes of 
the population in that heterogeneous population. Out of this study 
came the facts that (1) their play life had been in childhood and youth 
rich and varied, (2) the opportunities for play had been ample in 
their own homes aad in their immediate neighborhoods, (3) that they 
had enjoyed in their play wholesome leadership and (4) that their 
games had been, in contrast to those of Thurston’s delinquents, not 
of the desultory, but of the constructive sort such as had engaged their 
active interest and participation.? 

No studies have been made comparable to these in showing the close 
connection between the use of spare time and the development of 
character. They also threw a flood of light on the way in which rec- 
reation influences children and youth, and on the kinds of recreation 
which are constructive. They show that recreation is strongest for 
good or evil in the opportunity which it affords for the exercise of 
personal influences.? 


A SOCIALIZED RECREATION PROGRAM 


On the basis of our knowledge concerning recreation we may tenta- 
tively suggest a recreation program adapted to the production of good 
citizenship and so to the prevention of poverty and dependency. 

Whenever possible a great deal of recreation should be provided for 
in the home. For young children such provision is imperative. At 
once, however, it becomes necessary that provision should be made 
whereby the proper persons shall have charge of it. If the mother 
cannot give the time necessary to develop the play life of her children 
she must have the opportunity to select the child’s playmates. In 
congested sections of great cities, of course, this is almost impossible 
after the children become 8 or 10 years of age. In the country and 
in smaller villages if parents are awake to the importance of play and 
know how to direct it, proper leadership can be provided either by 
themselves or by the selection of the child’s playmates. The Cleveland 
study on Wholesome Citizens and Spare Time showed that the most 
potent influence in childhood was other children. It is important, 
therefore, that the right kind of children be selected as playmates. 


*Wholesome Citizens and Spare Time, Cleveland, 1918. : 
"No studies have yet been made which show a direct connection between 


recreation and poverty and dependency. 
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In tenement districts where play at home is impossible, after the 
children are able to leave the apartments, the city must make pro- 
vision for play opportunities under competent leadership near enough 
to where the children live that they may take advantage of them. 
Because of the costliness of providing playgrounds in congested parts 
of the great cities, resort has been had to setting off certain streets 
as playgrounds. This provision is a makeshift, but is very much better 
than a busy traffic street with the hazard to child life and without 
competent direction. 

All of our cities should at once make provision for small playgrounds 
scattered about where children live so that they may have opportunity 
to play. For adults and for children larger areas are necessary in 
order that they may have opportunity to express themselves among 
natural conditions such as were provided for our ancestors. Trees 
and water are necessary to give opportunity for indulgence in old 
race habits which form so great a part of recreation. So far as pos- 
sible every lake front and every river bank should be a playground. 
Provision should be made for swimming, boating, and group games, 
both for children and adults. 

More important than any of these physical conditions is the neces- 
sary leadership. While the leadership should not result in auto- 
cratic control and thus destroy the freedom characteristic of recrea- 
tion, it should be suggestive and result in constructive activities. Under 
the impetus of open-eyed, expert leadership a large number of volun- 
teer leaders of clubs, such as hiking clubs, skating clubs, and other 
groups engaged in physical exercise, may be interested in stimulating 
large numbers of people to use the available facilities. 

We must endeavor to popularize active participation in play. Base- 
ball and football, our two great national games, provide entertainment. 
There is some relaxation to be sure for the spectators in seeing a 
game, but as Dr. Luther Gulick has said, “If our boys are going to 
learn team play; if they are going to acquire the habit of subordinating 
selfish to group interests, they must learn these things through expert- 
ence, and not from books or the ‘bleachers’ maintained by professional 
baseball. Such moral development comes only through activities which 
are pursued with spontaneous and passionate enthusiasm.”? All sorts 
of organized play in which each takes a part will supply this need. 


1 Popular Recreation and Public Morality, American Unitarian Society, Social 
Service Series, Bulletin No. 10, Boston, p. 15. 
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TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


Recreation in the Rural Districts. Curtiss, Play and Recreation, Boston, 
1914, Part III. 

The Need of Recreation in the City. Addams, The Spirit of Youth and 
the City Streets, New York, 1912, Chaps. I, IV; Bowen, Safeguards for 
City Youth at Work and at Play, New York, 1914, Chap. II. 

Recreation and Education. Johnson, Education through Recreation: 
Cleveland Education Survey, 1916; Bonser, School Work and Spare 
Time: Cleveland Recreation Survey, 1918. 

Public recreation. Haynes and Davies, Public Provision for Recreation: 
Cleveland Recreation Survey, 1918; A Community Recreation Program: 
Cleveland Recreation Survey, 1918. 

The Organization and Work of the National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation. Senate Document No. 151, 68th Congress, first session; 
No. 229, 68th Congress, second session; National Conference on Out- 
door Recreation; Organization and Program, 1924-1925. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


Give the three theories of play. 
What are some of the social results of play? 


. What has been the development of public recreation? What are some of 


its latest expressions ? 

Describe the social functions of recreation. 

Outline a socialized recreation program. . 

How may commercialized recreation become socialized? 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
SOCIALIZED RELIGION 


1 primitive society religion is a social product. The primitive man 
knows little of the nature of the world in the midst of which he 
lives. Harassed by the fear of unknown powers he began to interpret 
these unknown forces in terms of what he knew of human beings. 
He attributed to the forces of nature which he feared, traits of human 
personality, but conceived them as mightier and subtler than men. 
As he developed social relations, his conception of these beings or 
this being was in ever more complex terms. Moreover, since the 
practical question was how to come to terms with these forces, he 
invented devices of appeasing them analogous to the methods he used 
in placating other men. 


HISTORIC RELIGION AND SOCIAL REFORM 


It would be worth, while to study the more important religions and 
notice the relation of each to social reform. But since space does not 
permit, we shall confine our attention to the Hebrew and Christian 
religions. 

Early Hebrew Religion and Social Conditions. The early 
Hebrew religion concerned itself with social relationships—the regula- 
tion of the family, the protection of women and children, subordi- 
nation of children to parents, the modification of private revenge 
within the tribe, and many others. The Hebrews were a desert people 
and therefore their social relationships were rather simple. Conse- 
quently the social features of the legislation in the earliest Hebrew 
codes we have are comparatively simple. Moreover, since religion 
was believed to be the most important means of securing social wel- 
fare, these codes concern themselves chiefly with the relationship of 
the tribe to its god, Jahveh. 

The Hebrew Prophets and Social Questions. With the settle- 
ment, however, of the Hebrew tribes in the land of Canaan and the 


*For a much more extended study of the social origin of religion see Blackmar 
and Gillin, Outlines of Sociology, New York, 1915, Chap XII. 
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development of agriculture and commerce, the social relationships be- 
came more complex. New problems arose which had to be solved. 
Hence, in the days of the great writing prophets, like Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, and Micah, religion received a social emphasis altogether unique. 
A large part of this emphasis grew out of the development of new 
social classes consequent on the rise of commercialism among a hith- 
erto pastoral and agricultural people. Since they had had no ex- 
perience in regulating these relationships between the rich and the 
poor, the noble and the peasant, serious problems of injustice and 
heartlessness arose. These prophets saw clearly that the ancient tribal 
solidarity was threatened. Since religion was interwoven with the 
ideas of tribal welfare, they challenged in the name of religion the 
injustices which had appeared and demanded that the rich consider 
the welfare of their less fortunate brethren. Space will not permit 
more than a very brief citation of examples. 

Amos, in condemning the social injustice in Israel, threatens the 
punishment of Jahveh on the nation “because they have sold the 
righteous for silver and the needy for a pair of shoes.” ! 

He describes them as those “who store up violence and robbery in 
their palaces,’ * “who turn justice to wormwood, and leave off 
righteousness in the earth,” * and who “trample upon the poor and 
take exactions from him of wheat.” * In contrast to the people’s belief 
that ceremonial sacrifices are pleasing to their God, Amos represents 
Him as saying: “I hate, I despise your feast days, and I will not smell 
in your solemn assemblies. Though ye offer me burnt offerings and 
your meat offerings, I will not accept them! neither will I regard 
the peace offerings of your fat beasts. Take thou away from me the 
noise of thy songs; for I will not hear the melody of thy viols. But 
let justice run down as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream.” 
He condemns those in unsparing words, who “would swallow up the 
needy and cause the poor of the land to fail, saying, When will the 
new moon be gone, that we may sell corn? and the Sabbath, that we 
may set forth wheat, making the ephah small, and the shekel great, 
and falsifying the balances by deceit? That we may buy the poor 
for silver, and the needy for a pair of shoes; yea, and sell the refuse 
of the wheat?” ® 

Hosea likewise connects their historic worship of Jahveh with his 


5, Amos 2:6. ‘Amos §: 11. 
Amos 3: 10. * Amos 5: 21-24. 
Amos 5:7. *Amos 8: 4-6. 
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demand for social justice. He represents Jahveh as saying: “For I 
desire goodness and not sacrifice and a knowledge of God more than 
burnt offerings.” He charges that “there is no truth, nor goodness, 
nor knowledge of God in the land. There is nothing but swearing, 
and breaking faith, and killing, and stealing, and committing adultery. 
They break out and blood toucheth blood.” ? 

Isaiah describes the Judeans as a “sinful nation, a people laden with 
iniquity, a seed of evildoers, children that are corrupters ... the 
whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint. From the sole of the 
foot even unto the head there is no soundness in it.” * He represents 
Jahveh as saying: “To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices 
unto me? I am full of the burnt offerings of rams, and the fat of 
fed beasts; and I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, 
or of he goats. . . . Your new moons and your appointed feasts my 
soul hateth; they are a trouble unto me; I am weary to bear them. 
And when ye spread forth your hands, I will hide mine eyes from 
you: yea, when ye make many prayers, I will not hear: your hands 
are full of blood. Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil of 
your doings from before mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do well; 
seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for 
the widow.” ® 

Micah sums up in the most succinct form imaginable his conception 
of the social nature of the Hebrew religion. He represents the Israelite 
who is seeking to find peace with his God as saying: “‘Wherewith shall 
I come before Jahveh, and bow myself before the high God? Shall 
I come before Him with burnt offerings, with calves of a year old? 
Will Jahveh be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten thousands 
of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, 
the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul?’ And the prophet 
answers him: “He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what 
does Jahveh require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God?” ¢ 

Religion and Social Problems in Post-Exilic Judaism. The 
destruction of the Hebrew kingdoms, and the Babylonian exile, im- 
pressed some of these lessons deeply upon the thought of those who 
remained faithful to their ancestral religion. However, in the 500 
years between the return from exile and the beginning of the Christian 
era there developed in the Jewish people an intense and fanatical devo- 


*Hos. 4:2. *Is. 1: 11-17. 
"Is. 1: 4-6. “Mic. 6: 6-8. 
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tion to certain elements of their religion—elements not closely con- 
nected with social justice. Ground between the upper and nether 
millstones of the great nations struggling for supremacy in western 
Asia, the Jewish people and their religion survived only by intense 
devotion to their God. As a result of this concentration upon faith- 
fulness to Jahveh in the days of persecution, questions of justice 
among themselves were sometimes ignored. Consequently, the priestly 
and scribal religion which developed through the Persian, Greek and 
early Roman periods showed strange departures from the social ideals 
of the prophets we have just cited. Under Roman domination the old 
religious isolation had been broken down. Commerce had spread 
everywhere in the wake of Alexander’s conquests and had developed 
under the Roman rule. This created a new and critical situation for 
the religious leaders who were endeavoring to preserve the Jewish re- 
ligion from contamination by Hellenism. The religious observances 
prescribed by the religious leaders had for their aim the isolation of 
the Jews from the influence of other ideas. Since, however, most of 
the people were engaged in commerce and therefore had to come in 
contact with Gentiles, it was quite impossible for them to observe the 
ceremonies which the Jewish leaders had set up as a wall of protec- 
tion. Consequently, the Pharisees despised the common people for 
not knowing the law.’ 

John the Baptist and Jesus on Social Relations. John the Bap- 
tist and Jesus gave a fresh emphasis to social religion. The message 
of John the Baptist was a call to repentance and to “fruits worthy 
of repentance.” In answer to the inquiries of the multitude as to 
what they must do he said: “He that hath two coats, let him impart 
to him that hath none; and he that hath meat, let him do likewise.” 
To the collectors of Roman taxes he replied: “Exact no more than 
that which is appointed you”; to the soldiers who were moved to 
inquire what they must do: “Do violence to no man, neither accuse 
any falsely; and be content with your wages.” ? 

Jesus challenged the whole unsocial and sometimes antisocial atti- 
tude of the religious leaders of the Judaism of His day. He conceived 
his mission in social terms. Returning from the temptation in the 
wilderness to His home in Nazareth He went into the synagogue on 
the Sabbath day. When He was asked to read the lesson for the day 
He chose the passage from Isaiah: “The Spirit of the Lord 1s upon 


*John 7: 49. * Luke 3: 8-14. 
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Me because He hath anointed Me to preach the gospel to the poor; 
He hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord.”! In order 
that those who heard Him should understand that these were His 
marching orders He said: “This day is this scripture fulfilled in your 
ears.” 

Moreover, His whole ministry was a ministry of social helpfulness. 
By His activities he demonstrated beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
He understood this Messianic passage from Isaiah in a literal fashion. 
How large a part of the record of His ministry is a record of good 
deeds, the relief of suffering, the bringing of hope to the hopeless, 
inspiration to those who had been crushed by the social evils of their 
day! His voice is ever raised against the oppressor and for the op- 
pressed. The bitterest words which fell from His lips were uttered 
agaist those who “bind heavy burdens and grievous to be borne, and 
lay them on men’s shoulders; but they themselves will not move them 
with one of their fingers,” who by casuistry had prompted the son 
to give the money wherewith he should have supported his old parents 
to the temple and then excused him for his unfilial conduct; and who 
“pay tithe of mint and anise and cummin, and have omitted the 
weightier matters of the law—yustice, mercy, and faith’; who ‘‘make 
clean the outside of the cup and of the platter, but within are full of 
extortion and excess”; and who “build the sepulchres of the prophets, 
and garnish the tombs of the righteous,’”’ and then persecute and crucify 
the prophets of their own day.’ 

Furthermore, when challenged by the disciples of John with the 
question as to whether He was the one whom John proclaimed as 
Messiah, what was His answer? Not argument; but, referring to 
what they had seen Him doing, he said: “Go and tell John again those 
things which ye do hear and see: The blind receive their sight, and 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead 
are raised up, and the poor have good tidings preached to them.” ° 

Finally, in His picture of the last judgment the criterion He gave 
which determined the fate of those who were brought before the 
judge was whether they had fed the hungry, given drink to the thirsty, 
taken in the stranger, clothed the naked, visited the sick and prisoners.* 
Not theological doctrines, not ceremonial observance were the burden 


* Luke 4: 18-109. * Matt. 11: 4-6. 
* Matt. 23: 4-36. * Matt. 25: 31-46. 
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of His message, but unselfish service to one’s fellows—doing justice, 
showing mercy, succoring the unfortunate. 

Pre-Reformation Christianity and Social Reform. In a previous 
chapter reference was made to the charitable activities of the early 
Christians. Their concern for the poor and their widespread charity 
for those in distress, such as prisoners, widows, and orphans, have 
been cited. It is sufficient here to indicate that while Christianity in 
its 2,000 years of history has sometimes failed to emphasize, as did 
Jesus and Paul, the fundamental principles of social righteousness, it 
has been, nevertheless, one of the most important agencies in social 
reform in the world. Not only did the church establish great Christian 
charities for the relief of the helpless, but during the Middle Ages 
the monasteries were refuges for the poor, the suffering, the widow, 
and the orphan. In the disturbed conditions of society in those days, 
these Christian institutions were the one universal refuge for the op- 
pressed of Western Europe. While Kingsley’s description of them 
may be somewhat idealized, nevertheless, there is truth in what he 
says: “And out of these monasteries what did not spring? They re- 
stored again and again sound law and just government; under their 
shadows sprang up towns with their corporate rights, their middle 
classes, and their artists. ... While they taught men to note they 
had a common humanity, a common Father in Heaven, they taught 
them also to profit by one another’s wisdom, instead of remaining in 
isolated ignorance. They, too, were the great witnesses against the 
feudal cause. With them was neither high born nor low born nor 
rich nor poor.” } 

Through the religious orders developed, during the Middle Ages, 
the church was the educator of society. These orders introduced sc1- 
entific farming, they built roads, they drained swamps, they were the 
patrons of art and painting. In these organizations were supplied 
many of the features of a modern free democracy. Along with the 
aristocratic element in the organization of the church and in the 
religious orders, there was an element of democracy which finally 
expressed itself in Luther’s revolt. It was the democratic element 
which challenged the abuse of power by kings and princes and prel- 
ates. It is significant that in this revolt the appeal was chiefly to Jesus 
and Paul. 

Attitude of Reformation and Post-Reformation Christianity to 
Social Justice. The Protestant Revolt was at bottom a reaction 


*Cutting, The Church and Society, New York, 1912, p. 6. 
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against social injustice. Many were the good Catholics who sympa- 
thized with the early efforts of Luther to reform abuses.’ The social 
and economic conditions affecting especially the peasants in Western 
Europe were bad. The spark which set the Reformation under Luther 
into activity was his reaction against social abuses. While ostensibly 
the cause was a theological one, as a matter of fact the exploitation 
of the German peoples by the Pope at Rome was the subject of 
Luther’s fulminations. He charges that the Pope lived in worldly 
pomp; that he exalted himself above the secular authorities; that car- 
dinals were appointed in order to get the rich convents, endowments, 
fiefs, and benefices into the hands of Rome, so that even Italy, which 
he cites as an example of what Germany may expect, was almost a 
desert. Convents were destroyed, sees consumed, the revenues of the 
prelacies and of all the churches drawn to Rome. Towns were de- 
cayed, the country and people were ruined because the cardinals were 
used to draw thither the wealth of Europe. He charges that they are 
beginning the same process in Germany. Said he: “They begin by 
taking off the cream of the bishoprics, convents, and fiefs.”? He 
exclaims, “What has brought us Germans to such a pass that we have 
to suffer this robbery and this destruction of our property by the 
Pope?’® He said that there were more than 3,000 papal secretaries 
alone, besides many other office bearers, all waiting for German bene- 
fices. He thought that Germany then paid more to the Pope than it 
formerly paid the emperors. Yet for all of this the Italians heaped 
nothing but shame upon the Germans. He says: “Do we still wonder 
why princes, noblemen, cities, foundations, convents, and people are 
poor? We should rather wonder that we have anything left to eat.” ‘ 
In short, the chief charge laid by Luther against the Roman cura, 
whether it be true or false, was that instead of shepherding, it robbed 
the German people.° 

While there is no doubt that Luther thus endeavored to secure the 
support of the German nobility by calling attention to the popish 
limitations upon the temporal power of the Emperor and the princes, 
and by appealing to the patriotism of the German people as against 
the foreigner, it is also true that the economic exploitation of the 


*See Luther, “Address to the Christian Nobility,” Wace and Buchheim, 
Luther's Primary Works, Philadelphia, 1885, pp. 15-92; Moeller, History of the 
Christian Church, New York, 1900, Vol. III, p. 25. 

* Luther, Jbid., p. 33. 

* Ibid., p. 33. 

“Ibid., p. 34. 

* [bid., pp. 15-92. 
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Christians of Germany by the Pope and the alleged expenditure of the 
money upon luxurious living by the Court of Rome, created great un- 
rest among the Germans. The social conditions were so bad among 
the peasants that under the incitement of the gospel of freedom the 
Peasants’ War occurred. Says Moeller, “Disturbances among the 
peasants had already commenced decades before the Reformation in 
which the religious question of the latter had no share at all. The 
condition and treatment of the peasants living in serfdom just in 
the territories of the church are in great measure responsible for 
them. .. . The end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
century had already witnessed numerous explosions among the peas- 
ants and in the townships, but all of strictly limited area.” ? 

Referring to the twelve articles of the peasantry, the- foundation 
of the Peasants’ War, Moeller says: “These articles put in front of an 
agrarian economic program the demands, that the congregation should 
be allowed to exercise the right of choosing and dismissing their min- 
isters, since they are in need of ‘pure’ preaching of the Gospel, and 
that the tithe which they further are willing to give, should be appro- 
priated by the congregation itself to the support of the parson, the 
maintenance of the poor, and as a reserve fund for the needs of the 
country. Also the succeeding socio-economic demands of their program 
at the same time appeared with a religious coloring, as founded on the 
Bible.” ? 

James Harvey Robinson, speaking of this manifesto of the peasants, 
says that while it clearly shows the influence of Luther’s teachings, 
“yet the revolt cannot be attributed to him, but rather to the general 
social and economic conditions which had produced a number of sim- 
ilar disturbances earlier.” They demanded that they should be freed 
from serfdom; that they be relieved of the prohibition to fish and hunt 
and use the game for sustenance; that those who have game preserves 
should give them up unless they have acquired them by purchase; that 
the appropriation of the wood by the nobility should be done away with 
so that the poor folks could have the chance to cut wood; that the 
excessive services demanded of them, which they charged had been 
increased from day to day, should be lessened, and “that some gra- 
cious consideration be given us”; that the lord should not further 
oppress them, but that a just and proper agreement should be made 
between the lord and the peasant; that the holdings from which an 


* Moeller, History of the Christian Church, New York, 1900, Vol. ITI, p. 66. 
"Op. cit., p. 67. 
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exorbitant rent was exacted should have their rent readjusted “so that 
the people shall not work for nothing’; that they should be relieved 
from the burden of new and offensive laws, and be judged according 
to the old written law, “so that the case shall be decided according 
to its merits and not with partiality”; that meadows and fields which 
had been appropriated by individuals, but which had once belonged to 
the community, should be given back to them. In case they had been 
rightfully purchased, “some brotherly arrangement should be made 
according to circumstances”; and that the heriot should be abolished 
so that widows and orphans would not be shamefully robbed by means 
of itt It was a struggle between the alien aristocracy and the inherent 
democracy of the Church. 

In the post-Reformation period the same struggle was repeated. The 
state churches were compromised by their connection with the aristo- 
cratic ruling classes. The sects and an active minority in some of the 
state churches kept alive the agitation for justice. Writing of some 
of the sects, Rauschenbusch says, “We are accustomed to speak of 
the latter group as evangelical sects. . . . It is much closer to history 
to say that they were the first stirrings of Christian democracy, expres- 
sions of lay religion and working-class ethics. They heralded the 
religious awakening of the common people and their cry for the Reign 
of God on earth.” ? 

Evaluation of the Social Influence of Religion. There have been 
times when both the Jewish and the Christian religions have quite for- 
gotten their social functions. They have represented the exploiting, 
selfish, unfraternal attitude of society rather than the brotherly, piti- 
ful, helpful attitude which the great prophets of Judaism and of Chris- 
tianity promulgated. Again and again, however, in the history of both 
Judaism and Christianity the social implications of religion have been 
voiced by prophetic souls. They have called the church from its selfish- 
ness to its social function. The cause of the poor and the oppressed 
has been pleaded by its representatives. It has built institutions for 
the care of the unfortunate in every age. While sometimes it has stood 
with the exploiters of the poor and the helpless and has even urged in 
some cases the acquiescence of the poor in their poverty and misery, 
pleading that God would reward them in the next world for their 
suffering in this, we must not forget that there have been other times 
when the church’s voice has been unmistakably raised against the 


* Robinson, Readings in European History, Boston, 1906, Vol. II, pp. 94-99. 
* Christianizing the Social Order, New York, 1919, p. 83. 
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oppression of the helpless and the exploitation of the weak. This voice 
of protest it has raised sometimes when it meant turning the church 
against its own leaders and its most influential members. 

Hence, when it is charged on the one hand that the church has 
abetted the oppression of the weak, only half the truth is told. When, 
on the other hand, the church is lauded to the skies as the protector 
of the poor, its failures are left out of sight. A just judgment recog- 
nizes the truth of both these statements. At certain periods the church 
has seemed to acquiesce in everything foreign to the genius of its 
Founder, and has sought to quiet the angry protests of outraged weak- 
ness. At other times the voice of the representatives of the church 
has been raised in the most effective protests against wrong in high 
places. 

On the other hand, in certain periods it has glorified selfish alms- 
giving, and made begging a saintly virtue. Too often it has demoral- 
ized the poor by indiscriminate giving and for gifts condoned the sins 
of the rich and powerful; its leaders frequently have been the bene- 
ficiaries of oppression of the working people. 

It is clear that the fundamentals of Prophetic Judaism and of Chris- 
tianity are those of justice between class and class and between indi- 
viduals. The fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man lie at 
the base of both. The Prophets of Israel and Judah conceived of just 
relationships in a coming state, at first in the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah, later in a Messianic kingdom, and then in the days of Jesus 
in an ideal society called the Kingdom of God. “Ye knew that they 
who are accounted to rule over the Gentiles lord it over them; and 
their great ones exercise authority over them. But it is not so among 
you; but whosoever would become great among you shall be servant 
of all.”? That was the teaching of the Founder of Christianity. The 
disciples were to pray, “Thy kingdom come; thy will be done on 
earth, as it is done in heaven.” ? With such principles as the Magna 
Carta of the social interpretation of Christianity there is no doubt 
that the Church should endeavor to face frankly and earnestly the 
social problems. 

These principles do not conflict with nor supplant economic and 
political methods of establishing the right, but enlist the religious mo- 
tives of men to secure economic, political, and social justice. 

The Kingdom of God and the Problems of Poverty and De- 
pendency. The trouble with religion in the past is that too often 

* Mark 10: 42-44. * Matt. 6: ro. 
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it has lost its social basis. The Hebrew Prophets attached their teach- 
ings to an ideal kingdom. With Amos, Hosea and Isaiah, their re- 
ligion expressed itself in terms of an intense patriotism. Believing 
that the religion of Jahveh, their ancestral god, was closely connected 
with the welfare of the nation, they preached social justice because 
only by each individual and each class controlling his selfish impulses 
in the interest of every member of the group could the nation survive. 
The danger they foresaw in the growing might of Assyria was im- 
measurably increased by the weakness of Israel and Judah because 
of the destruction of their social solidarity through the exploitation 
of the weak by the strong. Social injustice was rampant, and conse- 
quently in the face of the enemy Israel was weak. The rulers and 
rich exploited the common people; the ancient religious sanctions to 
conduct were weakened; the more numerous exploited had nothing 
to fight for, for those who should have been their protectors despoiled 
then:. Instead of a firm faith in Jahveh in the face of impending 
danger noble and peasant, rich and poor, had lost faith in each other 
and in their god. Patriotism was dead with the religion which was 
its root.! 

After the destruction of Jerusalem and the Babylonian exile, the 
dream of a restored kingdom under God arose, a kingdom more glo- 
rious than ever because God would raise up a new king different from 
those who had led them astray and would give the people a new heart 
and place His Spirit among them to lead them in ways of righteous- 
ness.2,- Gradually there grew up the dream of a King-Messiah, who 
would be all that their former kings had failed to be.* These hopes 
were to be realized in a kingdom of justice. Through the disappoint- 
ing years following the Restoration, that hope of a God-given An- 
ointed One who should restore the kingdom sustained a_heart-sick 
people.* At the opening of the Christian era the Pharisees cherished 
that hope of a Messianic kingdom with burning expectancy. Some of 
them held that if the Law were perfectly observed one day the Mes- 
siah would come. The pious poor people waited for the consolation 
of Israel.© The account of the Temptation of Jesus shows unmistak- 
able evidence of the crassness of some of these hopes.*® 

1Hos. 2: 14-20; 11:1-4; Amos 2:6-8; 3: 13-15; 4:4, 5; 6:1-6; Is. 1: 2-17, 
24-28, 

7 Ez. Chaps. 36, 37, 43: 

* Is. 42: 1-4. 

“Psalms of Solomon, 17: 36; 18: 6, 8. 


* Luke 2: 25, 24: 21. 
* Luke 4: 33. 
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The conception of a Messianic kingdom Jesus held. The vigor with 
which He held it, together with His belief that He was called to be 
the Messiah and to establish this kingdom, accounts for the intensity 
of His struggle in the Temptation. He refused to accept the crude 
political and magical beliefs current in His time about the nature of 
the kingdom and the Messiah.’ He conceived of it as a spiritual king- 
dom. Its fundamental principle was brotherhood under God as a 
father. Its membership was made up of those who accepted the 
principle of brotherhood as an active principle in their social relations.’ 
His kingdom was not of this world in the sense of being in nature like 
the other kingdoms in existence. Yet it was among the people then 
living.* It began as a small thing and grew by natural stages until it 
became great. It spread as leaven through meal.® It developed 
as a plant, first the stalk, then the ear, and then the 
fully developed grain.” The members had a helpful attitude towards 
others.2 Its standards were not forms and ceremonies, nor correct 
theological doctrines, but social attitudes.® Justice, kindness and faith 
were the characteristics of its members.*® It was concerned with the 
welfare of little children and lost women, with men who were the vic- 
tims of a vicious economic system.*?| The only harsh words He spoke 
were concerning those religious leaders who had perverted religion to 
selfish purposes.1? His kingdom meant that just and kindly human 
relationships were placed above wealth and position.’* It signified fra- 
ternity in the economic as well as other relations of life. While it can- 
not be said that Jesus outlined any plan for the prevention of poverty 
and destitution, the fundamental principles He laid down concerning 
men’s relations in the Kingdom of God imply preventive efforts. Those 
principles cut to the root of selfishness. They resolve class con- 
sciousness and class struggle into consideration for the welfare of the 
whole group and an endeavor to secure justice and opportunity for all. 

* Luke 4: 5-13. 

*Luke 6: 27-38, 46; 22: 24-26, 

* Jno. 18: 36. 

“Luke 17: 20, 21. 

* Matt. 13:31, 32 

*Matt. 13: 33. 

"Mark 4: 26-29. 

*Luke 9: 1-6. 

* Matt. 23: 1-36. 

* Matt. 23: 23. 

™ Luke 18: 15-17; Matt. 19: 3-12; Luke 7: 36-50; 19: I-10. 

™ Matt. 23: 1-36. 


* Matt. 19: 16-24; Luke 12: 13-15. 
“Luke 16: 19-31. 
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These principles, therefore, have a bearing upon the problem of poverty 
and dependency. They determine a pitiful and wise treatment of the 
poor and the destitute. They inspire adequate provisions for those who 
are the victims of misfortune and circumstance. As exemplified in His 
whole ministry, they teach the healing of the bodies and the minds of 
men. They incite to honest labor, and to consideration of one’s duty to 
his fellows, be they rich or poor. Through His example of preaching 
the gospel of hope and better living to all, Jesus certainly gave war- 
rant to effort in a democracy to secure an adjustment of legislation and 
administration in the interest of a decent living and an abundant life. 


PRESENT-DAY RELIGION AND ITS RELATION TO SOCIAL WELFARE 


It is difficult to generalize concerning the present attitude of religious 
organizations to social problems. Some organizations center their at- 
tention upon the life hereafter; others upon present social relations. 
Jew and Christian alike vary from congregation to congregation, and 
within the Christian church from denomination to denomination. They 
differ in their attitude toward fundamental democracy. The Protestant 
Church of Germany, for example, was a bulwark for the autocracy 
of the German Empire. Catholicism in Spain stood behind the despot- 
ism of that monarchy in the days of its strength. 

On the other hand, in America the churches usually have been a 
bulwark of political democracy. Such studies as have been made, how- 
ever, indicate that, as a whole, the Christian churches and the Jewish 
synagogues are not concerned primarily with political reform, indus- 
trial questions, or social problems. The subjects of the sermons an- 
nounced in our city papers do not indicate that a great amount of 
attention is given by the Christian pulpit to the fundamental prob- 
lems of the betterment of society. They are concerned rather with 
matters that touch either the hereafter or the duty of the Christian 
to live a pious and godly life, or to support the church. Often they 
are vague and without particular reference to conditions which touch 
the masses. So far as they are ethical at all, they concern themselves 
chiefly with the common decencies and customary honesty of indi- 
viduals. 

On the whole, the churches are “sidestepping” the social problems 
of the day. This is the more strange because Christianity is one of 
the causes of our social problems. The messages of Jesus and of the 
Hebrew Prophets have made people conscious of the wrongfulness of 
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evil conditions. For example, Christianity was introduced into the 
Roman Empire where slavery flourished, and where the subjugation 
of women was an age-long phenomenon. The teaching of Jesus that 
“One is your Father, and all ye are brethren” was a doctrine which 
was bound to blast the institution of slavery. The teaching of Paul 
that ‘‘in Christ Jesus there is neither male nor female, bond or free” 
struck at the very foundation of these two subjections. While drunken- 
ness held sway probably for thousands of years before either Isaiah 
or Paul thundered against it, it was not able to survive the new ethical 
impulse which the words of these courageous men stimulated. 

Moreover, the lot of labor would be no “problem” were it not for 
the diffusion of the ideals of brotherhood in the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian religions. 

So with many other problems which perplex us. If religion is in 
part the cause of these problems, it cannot evade responsibility of 
their solution. 

1, The Church and Modern Industry. One of the most per- 
plexing problems is that of the relation between the laborer and his 
employer. It cannot be solved without the ideals of religion. If men 
are brothers, and One is their common Father, then the exploitation 
of one by another cannot continue without violence to that doctrine. 
Workmen cannot slight their work, employers cannot treat their work- 
men as they would not wish to be treated themselves. Men cannot be 
eye-servants, as Paul long ago said, if they are Christians, and mas- 
ters must consider those who work for them with brotherly compas- 
sion and treat them justly, if we are all the children of God.? 

There cannot be a solution of this problem by the mere balancing 
of the selfish interests of opposing classes. Legislation is good, but 
without the appeal of a great religious ideal legislation is bound to 
fail. In the hearts of men the Christian ideal of brotherhood and 
of service must be established and the Golden Rule must reach farther 
within a man than the lips before labor and capital, both alike often 
selfish, both alike capable of mutual consideration, can be brought to- 
gether in harmonious production. What waste is involved in our pres- 
ent methods of appeal to self-interest! Strikes and lockouts occur, 
suffering of large numbers results, both of the laborers and the con- 
suming public, while investors suffer, all because religion has not per- 
meated with its ethical ideals the relationships of men. 


, Commons, Social Reform in the Church, New York, 1894, pp. 8-10. 
* Eph. 6:5-0; I Tim. 6:1 and 2. 
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This doctrine is not new, nor is it confined to religious teachers and 
sociologists. As long ago as 1893 Professor Commons wrote, “I be- 
lieve that there is but one solution for social problems. It is the bring- 
ing of the two extremes of society together, the wiping out of mutual 
misunderstandings, and the promotion of mutual acquaintance of each 
other’s feelings, wants and hopes. In other words, it is the introduc- 
tion of love into social relations. The present division of classes re- 
sults in exclusiveness, ignorance of social conditions, and consequent 
hate. Both sides need to know by personal contact the conditions of 
the other.” ? 

Certain writers leave the impression that all would be well for the 
world if the capitalist class had the right attitude toward labor. For 
example, Rauschenbusch, discussing the obstacles which bar men out 
" of religion, says that the most effective argument against religion to- 
day is that it has been against the people. He adds, “The Spirit of 
Christ has been their most powerful ally, but the official church, tak- 
ing Christendom as a whole, has thrown the bulk of its great resources 
to the side of those who are in possession, and against those who were 
in such deadly need of aid. This is the great scandal which will not 
down.” Practically in all he has to say about a just social order he 
has his eyes on the evils brought about by the upper economic classes. 
I can find nowhere any emphasis upon the necessity of ideals of 
service among the working classes. Such a position is most natural, 
perhaps, since the Prophets and Jesus had most to say about the rich, 
and since the latter are the ones who have the upper hand in the 
struggle throughout history. However, when we are talking about so- 
cial justice we must not forget that the workmen too, unless their 
ideals have been socialized by the principles of an ethical religion, take 
advantage of any opportunity they have to slight their work, to be 
time-servers, reduce output and “make work.” Social justice will not 
come until they, as well as the rich, are possessed by the ideal of 
loyal social service, of doing right by those who employ them. Both 
sides to the conflict between capital and labor must be touched by the 
ideals of justice taught by the Hebrew Prophets and Jesus, and their 
souls set on fire with the religious passion for social righteousness. 

That the church up to date has had little effect upon the problem of 
modern industry is indicated by the fact that industrial establishments 
at the present time are quite dominated by the theory of economic suc- 
cess and profit. That religion is making some impression on modern 


*Op. cit., p. 11. 
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industrialists is shown by the discussion which is going on as to the re- 
lation between employers and their laborers by the fact that notwith- 
standing the hostility of organized labor to the church, Jesus is looked 
upon as the friend of workers, and by experiments which are going on 
in various industries, large and small, to provide a friendlier relation 
between the employer and the employed, to introduce various welfare 
measures for the employees, and by a few lonesome experiments in the 
introduction of the more humane and what is thought to be a Christian 
attitude between employer and employed. The latter are represented 
by the recent action taken by the American Cast Iron Pipe Company 
of Birmingham, Alabama, under the direction of its president, John J. 
Eagan, and by Mr. Nash in his clothing factory in Cincinnati.* 

2. Health and Disease. One of the important causes of poverty 
and dependency is disease. Certainly the 100,000 needless infant 
deaths each year in this country, the great number of school children 
handicapped by remediable physical defects, the, bad housing condi- 
tions in our cities, which breed tuberculosis, the loss of time of from 
a week to two weeks each year for the average laboring man because 
of sickness, cannot be without interest to the Christian Church if it 
follows the example of the Master who went about healing all man- 
ner of sickness and all manner of disease among the people.? The 
Church has as great responsibility for the presence of preventable dis- 
eases in its community as any other institution that is supposed to 
exist for the welfare of the people. The trouble has been that the 
Church has nat conceived that its mission is to deal with men’s bodies. 
If the Church recognizes a responsibility for the health conditions of 
its community, what support it can lend to disease prevention and to 
health promotion ! 

What power the Church, with its millions of members in the United 
States could exert did it apply Christian motives to the betterment 
of the social conditions which affect health! In the days of Jesus a 
large part of His ministry was healing the sick; a large part of His 
message bore on social living, which would promote good health, re- 


+ Jackson, “The Kingdom of God in a Foundry,” The Survey, December 1, 
1924, p. 255; “Arthur Nash and His Million Dollars,” The Christian Century, - 

ay 22, 1924, p. 652, Nash, An Industrial Miracle and How it Happened, 
Excerpts from lectures delivered at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, March, 1923, The Murray Press, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Burére, “Mr. Nash Does Unto Others,” The Survey, January 1, 1926, 
p. 412; “How the Union Came to the ‘Golden Rule’ Factory,” Ltterary Digest, 
january 23, 1925, p. 12; Shaw, “ ‘Hitting the Trail’ in Industry,” The Survey, 

arch 18, 1922, p. 951. 
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lief from worry and carking care, and a fellowship with others in the 
effort to live a wholesome and useful life. Says Cutting concerning 
the influence of the Church on the health of the decaying Roman 
Empire: “Pagan society was rotten to the core; the physique of the 
people rapidly deteriorating. Few children were born, and a phenom- 
enal proportion of those who came into the world left it during in- 
fancy. But the Christians, segregated in towns and villages, and quar- 
ters of the great cities, were a moral, healthy, vigorous and cleanly 
people. They had large families, and the children grew up in sturdy 
adolescence. . . . Infanticide, that had been shamefully prevalent, 
practically ceased ; population commenced to increase.” * 

Possessed by other-worldly notions of religion, perfectly good Chris- 
tians who have seen their loved ones die before their time have accepted 
the matter “with Christian resignation.” Were the Church alive to 
its social responsibility, every untimely death would cause it to hang 
its head in shame and be the occasion for sincere heart-searching. 
The clergyman instead of preaching resignation to the decrees of an 
inscrutable Providence, would preach to his congregation repentance 
for permitting ignorance and neglect so to dominate the community. 

If we may trust the Master’s description of the Last Judgment, the 
question that will be asked when before Him are gathered all nations 
for judgment, will not be those which the Church has been in the 
habit of asking the applicants for membership, but, interpreted in 
terms of our life to-day, will be whether they have seen that no men 
who are willing to work go hungry and naked; whether they have 
visited the sick and have taken pains to see that men did not become 
sick unnecessarily ; and whether they have neglected the prisoners whom 
our laws have condemned to the loss of freedom.? 

What could not the Church do to set forward the program of disease 
prevention and the program of health education did it once awake 
to the fact that the Gospel includes concern for such questions? 

3. Poverty and Dependency. In a previous chapter attention has 
been called to the efforts which the Church has made from its earliest 
days to ameliorate the lot of the poor and dependent. Throughout 
that entire period, however, the Church has been concerned largely 
with alleviating misery. It has done something to inspire in people a 
faith that would make them honest, self-reliant, and independent of 
support, although there have been times when it sanctified beggary- 


* Op. cit., pp. 97, 98. 
> Matt. 25: 31-46. 
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By its ameliorative measures it softened the asperities of social con- 
ditions and provided a kind of insurance against poverty and dependency 
by dealing with individuals. It has not, however, attacked seriously 
the problem of changing the conditions which produce poverty and 
dependency. A socialized religion will not only continue to ameliorate 
conditions and inspire individuals to self-help, but it will attempt to 
change the social and economic conditions which cause poverty. It will 
still build orphanages, and homes for the aged, improve the public 
institutions for the care of the dependent, and relieve the widow’s need, 
but it will interest itself in the question of a standard of living and 
bring to bear upon menacing social conditions its mighty appeal. On 
the one hand it will discourage the indiscriminate giving which makes 
vagrants and paupers; on the other it will stimulate farm colonies for 
the incapable, the work-shy, and for the mentally and physically 
deficient.? 

Should the church do directly the charitable work of its people? 
As we know, the Jewish synagogue and the Catholic churches organize 
their own agencies for the dependent among their own people. Is this 
a proper function of a Protestant church or of a Church Federation? 
Many churches have set up denominational orphanages, homes for the 
aged, and institutions for the defective. Is this their most valuable 
contribution to social work among the dependent and defective? The 
history of these institutions seems to indicate that there is a question 
about it. Can the church not do a greater work by inspiring and 
educating its individual members as to the proper ideals in the care 
of dependents and in the prevention of poverty than in direct work 
with the dependent classes? While it may be true that the churches 
may develop certain agencies and institutions where they do not exist 
in the community for direct care of the dependent and the defective, 
experience seems to indicate that the church can do very much better 
if it functions in educating its individual members so that they may 
serve as intelligent members of the existing social agencies and bring 
to those agencies the religious fervor and sympathy characteristic of 
churches. Religion does not necessarily supply social technique or 
sound sociological principles. It does supply human sympathy and 
the driving power for the amelioration of the lot of the distressed. 
How happy is that church which through committees and through 
the efforts of the pastor has such a membership as are naturally looked 
to for membership on committees and on boards of the social agencies 

*Commons, Social Reform in the Church, New York, 1894, p. 43. 
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of the community. In that case the church has inspired its members 
with the passion for help of the distressed and at the same time has 
educated them to the important principles of scientific social work. 
They bring to the agencies their sympathy and their Christian or Jewish 
outlook. They bring also an intelligence and acquaintance with sound 
social technique which is of the greatest importance to the community. 

4. Education. The socialized church will not spend its energy 
railing at the “Godless schools.” It will see the approach of the King- 
dom of God in a school system which develops character and personal 
efficiency. It will not center attention merely on getting the Bible read 
in public schools. It will endeavor not only to promote through its 
own institutions Christian education but, broadening its conception of 
what is Christian, it will work to secure an educational system which 
develops every potentiality in each child to the highest degree of social 
usefulness. Perhaps the Church will come to recognize that health 
inspection in schools for the purpose of removing physical impediments 
to school progress, that recreation in the schools for the constructive 
guidance of children and youth in their play activities, that teachers 
with an ennobling influence, and that a curriculum adapted to prepare 
the students for the social life which they must live are not alien to the 
spirit of its Master. In respect to education, therefore, the Church’s 
attitude should be positive and constructive. All development of the 
potentialities of childhood and youth it should consider religious. 

5. Social Legislation and Administration. The Church too long 
has insisted that the machinery by which our life is regulated is outside 
her sphere of responsibilities. This is because her interpretation of 
religion has been too narrow. Even though it never mentions the name 
of God or invokes any dogma of the Church, a law may be essentially 
Christian if it promotes the ennoblement of life or secures justice. 
The socialized Church will take an interest in legislation because it will 
understand that men’s lives are influenced by these laws. Not without 
good laws and their faithful administration can the Christian ideals 
of society be realized. 

6. Democracy. The fundamental doctrine of the Jewish and 
Christian religions is the solidarity of all classes in society. The 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of men both imply democracy. 
While in her history the Church has been influenced, in her organ- 
ization and often in her ideals, by the form of government in the midst 
of which she lived and so sometimes has become aristocratic, the 
Master and His chief apostles taught a fundamental democracy. Ever 
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the poor and oppressed have had her sympathy. As Rauschenbusch 
says: “To get a really just estimate of the social value of the Church 
of the past, we must not measure it by the abstract standards of modern 
ethics, but compare it with the other social forces and organizations 
existing in the contemporary social order. We tacitly assume that if 
the Church had not used its power tyrannically, justice and freedom 
would have prevailed. On the contrary, some other social organization 
would probably have used that same power more tyrannically. In the 
Eastern half of Christendom the Church never had enough independence 
and vigor to wrestle with princes and emperors as it did in the West. 
Consequently the State used it as a mere tool without the courage 
or power to protest. ...As compared with the despotic State, the 
Church was still the fulcrum for the lever of God. It kept alive the 
ideal of social organization ruled by Christ and within that organization 
the forces that were to revolutionize the world first gathered headway.” ? 

The socialized Church will not be content until democracy has been 
achieved in society. The form which that democracy shall take will 
always be determined in part by the conditions of life, but the standard 
for judging the degree of its accomplishment will be that conception 
of brotherhood which the Master taught. 

The Church and International Relations. The great War called 
the attention of everyone to the failure of the churches to prevent war. 
In spite of the reading of the words of Jesus in the churches frequently, 
war found the individual members of different churches on different 
sides of the conflict, and both clergy and laity heartily upholding the 
contest on either side. The only exceptions were the Quakers and 
other “non-resistent” churches. After the conflict these non-resistent 
denominations were the only ones which could hold up their heads 
unashamed and without apology. 

Since the War there has been a revival of interest in the function of 
the churches in preventing war. The World Conference of Faith and 
Order, and the Fellowship of Reconciliation have carried on an energetic 
propaganda for the prevention of another war. Some of the church 
papers have clearly set forth the importance of the churches working 
for peace. Moreover, some of the secular journals have pointed out 
to the church its function in this connection. During the War the 
Catholic church led all others in its efforts to limit the conflict and if 
possible, to bring it to a peaceful and early determination.” 


*Rauschenbusch, Christianizing the Social Order, New York, 1919, pp. 80, 81. 
"See articles in The Christian Century, and in The New Republic. 
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Some Promising Beginnings of Christian Activity in Social 
Welfare. That the modern church is not dead to its responsibilities 
for bad social conditions is indicated by the programs of numerous 
church bodies. Space will not permit citation of the attempts by local 
churches under the leadership of wide-awake pastors and laymen with 
a social conscience to study local problems of health, recreation, educa- 
tion, child labor and other social questions. It should not be forgotten 
that such organizations as the National Conference of Social Work— 
formerly the National Conference of Charities and Correction—have 
had a large number of clergymen among their officers and members 
and that these men have introduced into their discussions Christian 
ideals. The Jews have their.own National Conference of Jewish 
Charities and the Catholics have theirs, in both of which the religious 
ideals and motives are applied to the solution of pressing social problems. 
It will serve the purpose of this chapter to cite the social service com- 
missiuns of some of the churches and outline their programs. 

A number of years ago the Delaware Social Service Committee of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church was organized, made a study and 
published a report on the labor conditions in the berry fields and can- 
neries of that state.1_ In cooperation with the Child Labor Committee, 
it made a most interesting study of street trades, particularly the 
messenger and newsboy trades. This information became the basis in 
New York of legislation forbidding the employment of any person 
under 21 years of age in messenger service between the hours of 
10:00 p. m. and 5:00 a. m.? 

In 1908 the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
was organized. It is a federation of 31 constituent denominations, 
including 140,000 local churches, with more than 18,000,000 communi- 
cants. It might be called the agency through which the Protestant 
Evangelical churches of the Nation speak and work together in matters 
of common concern. It operates through publications, addresses of its 
representatives, and through eight permanent commissions. Among 
these are the Commission on the Church and Social Service, the 
Commission on Temperance, the Commission on Christian Education, 
the Commission on International Justice and Goodwill, and the Com- 
mission on the Relations with the Orient. The commission which 
interests us here most directly is that on the Church and Social Service. 
This Commission has for its purpose the development of social service 


4Cutting, The Church and Society, New York, 1912, pp. 133, 134. 
7 [bid., pp. 135, 136. 
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commissions or committees in each of the constituent denominations. 
It issues a year book, and makes many investigations on social con- 
ditions. It has published pamphlets on its investigation of the South 
Bethlehem strike, the Muscatine (Iowa) button strike, of the Colorado 
and Michigan strikes, etc. With the American Society for Labor 
Legislation it has carried on a campaign to secure one day’s rest in 
seven for industrial workers, encouraged the observance of labor 
Sunday, and has interested itself in legislation for the retirement of 
the aged employees of the Federal Government. This proposal has 
recently become law by the passage of the Old Age Retirement Law for 
Federal employees.” 

At the first meeting of the Council in Philadelphia in 1908, the 
following platform was adopted as its social platform: ? 


For equal rights and complete justice for all men in all stations of life; 

For the right of all men to the opportunity for self-maintenance, a right 
ever to be wisely and strongly safeguarded against encroachments of every 
kind; 

For the right of workers to some protection against the hardships often 
resulting from the swift crises of industrial change; 

For the principle of conciliation and arbitration in industrial dissensions; 

For the protection of the worker from dangerous machinery, occupational 
disease, injuries and mortality ; 

For the abolition of child labor; 

For such regulation of the conditions of toil for women as shall safeguard 
the physical and moral health of the community ; 

For the suppression of the “sweating system” ; 

For the gradual and reasonable reduction of the hours of labor to the 
lowest practicable point, and for that degree of leisure for all which is a 
condition of the highest human life; 

For a release from employment one day in seven; 

For a living wage as a minimum in every industry, and for the highest 
wage that each industry can afford; 

For the most equitable division of the products of industry that can 
ultimately be devised ; 

For suitable provision for the old age of the workers and for those 
incapacitated by injury; 

For the abatement of poverty. 


In 1915 the Executive Committee approved Rev. Charles Stelzle’s 
paper which contains this significant sentence concerning the church’s 
interest in health: “If it is commendable to heal those who are sick, 


*See Chap. XVIII. 
*Cutting, The Church and Society, New York, 1912, pp. 163, 164. 
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it must be still more commendable to prevent sickness. Healing disease 
and conserving life are as non-sectarian as life itself. It is a Christian 
duty which appeals to the best that is in all men. ... The church 
may and should work with boards of health, sanitary commissions, 
child-saving agencies, charity organization societies, civic leagues, and 
all other groups which have as their supreme purpose the conservation 
of human life.’””’ He added a detailed presentation of the forms which 
this effort to conserve human life should take. Among these were the 
prevention of the enormous death rate among babies, the reduction of 
child labor, securing a living wage for industrial workers, sanitation in 
homes and factories, enactment and enforcement of pure food laws.? 

In 1917 the Roman Catholie Church organized a social service 
commission of the Federation of Roman Catholic Societies. 

During the war the National Catholic War Council was formed, 
which, following the armistice, announced a reconstruction program 
dealing with the problem of unemployment, the continuance of the 
United States Employment Service, and of the National War Labor 
Board, a minimum wage with the understanding that wages should 
not be lowered below the war basis, relief of women workers, equal 
pay for equal tasks, abolition of child labor, municipal housing, reduc- 
tion of costs of living by development of codperative stores, social 
insurance, collective bargaining, vocational training, and the development 
of cooperation and copartnership.? 

The Southern Baptists’ Convention had appointed a commission on 
social service. The yearly meeting of the Friends at Philadelphia had 
appointed a social order committee, and a department of social service 
had been organized in the Home Mission Board of the Friends in 
America. The Unitarians have long had a social service commission 
which has published an important series of pamphlets on social questions. 

During the War increased attention was given to social problems by 
a number of the church organizations. For example, the work done 
by the Knights of Columbus, the Y. M. C. A., and the Y. W. C. A., 
the National Catholic War Council of the Roman Catholic Church, 

* Annual Report of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
New York, 1915, pp. 110, 111. In 1915 the Commission on the Church and 
Social Service reported that social service commissions were functioning in the 
following denominations: Northern Baptist, Congregationalist, Northern 


Methodist, Northern Presbyterian, Protestant Episcopal, Reformed Church of 
the United States, the American Christian Convention, and the Disciples. Jbid., 


p. 105. 
: The New International Yearbook, 1919, p. 346. 
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and the enthusiasm with which the local congregations of all churches 
entered into the work of the Red Cross for the dependents of soldiers 
and sailors and for the support of the various war camp activities for 
the men, laid new emphasis upon the social aspects of Christianity. 
No less important was the work of the Jewish Welfare Board in 
the War. 

An enthusiastic but unfortunate experiment of united action on the 
part of the Protestant churches was the Interchurch World Movement 
of North America. It was launched December 17, 1918. Its main 
purpose was thoroughgoing cooperation between the Evangelical 
churches in North America in their entire educational, missionary, and 
social programs at home and abroad. It started a large number of 
studies on social conditions, the results of only one of which, that on 
the Steel Strike, has yet been published because the movement collapsed 
financially. Other studies of the Interchurch World Movement have 
been taken over by various organizations and published. In spite of 
the fact that the movement was a failure from the standpoint of its 
continuance, nevertheless it struck out a new line in the application 
of the principles of Christianity to the social problems of the day. 

These movements indicate the growing interest of the religious 
leaders of the country in social questions. A number of the important 
theological seminaries of the country are establishing professorships 
of sociology under one title or another. Some of them have close 
affiliation with universities in which their students may take sociological 
courses which count towards graduation. Many of the Sunday school 
publications are carrying studies on the social application of the lessons. 
An increasing number of classes are being held in the churches dealing 
with the application of the principles of Christianity to the social 
problems of the day. 

The growing attention of religious people to social and economic 
questions betokens the feeling that religion may aid in the solution 
of these problems. It would be a pity if the potentialities too often 
lying dormant in the churches could not be turned to the service of 
social justice. Too often religious enthusiasm is turned in upon the 
individual’s own subjective interests. In order to be vital, religion 
must link the awakened enthusiasm for good with the problems of life. 
The person possessed with religious enthusiasm may be a power for 
good if it can be directed to social purposes. 

As Rauschenbusch has said: “Religion can turn diffident, humble 
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men like Shaftesbury into invincible champions of the poor. All social 
movements would gain immensely in enthusiasm, persuasiveness, and 
wisdom, if the hearts of their advocates were cleansed and warmed by 
religious faith.” 

The next task of the religious bodies, therefore, is to link up the 
good-will and the passion for self-sacrifice and service, generated by 
religious enthusiasm, with the stalled engine of social progress. The 
clashing interests of selfish men cannot be reconciled by force. The 
dynamic of unselfish service and the ideals of justice must be invoked. 
For millions the religious motive could be directed to touch into life 
the ideals of service and regard for a brother’s welfare. 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1. The Church and Social Questions. Mathews, The Church and the 
Changing Order, New York, 1913, Chaps. V, VI; Cochran, “The Church 
and the Working Man,” Annals, American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, November, 1907. 

2. The Rural Church and Social Problems. Nesmith, “The Problem of the 
Rural Community with Special Reference to the Rural Church,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, May, 1903; Gill and Pinchot, The Country 
Church, New York, 1913, Chap. I; Fiske, The Challenge of the Country, 
New York, 1912. 

3. The Labor Temple. Stelzle, The Outlook, July 22, 1911. 

4. The Social Work of the Catholic Church. Kerby, “Social Work of the 
Catholic Church in America,” Annals, American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, November, 1907. 

5. The Social Work of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. Reports of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. 

6. The Churches and War. Consult Readers’ Guide for references to 
magazines on this subject. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1. Trace the historical aspects of socialized religion as revealed in the Old 
and New Testaments. 

2. What was the attitude of pre-Reformation, Reformation and _post- 
Reformation Christianity towards social reform and justice? 

3. Evaluate the social influence of religion. Indicate its influence on the 
problems of poverty and dependency. 

4. Indicate present-day religion’s responsibility to some of the major 
problems of social welfare. 
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. Name some of the latest promising beginnings of Christian activity in 
social welfare. 

. What are the next social tasks for the religious bodies? 

. Read the references cited in the footnote to Mr. Nash and Mr. Eagan, 
and get other references from the R-aders’ Guide in the library and point 
out how far these experiments are inspired with the spirit of Christianity. 


. What should be the attitude of the church toward war ? 


CHAPTER XXXV 
SOCIALIZED PROPERTY 


N a previous chapter we have given attention to the economic causes 

of poverty and dependency. We saw that lack of an adequate 
income affected the proper standard of living; that uneconomical 
methods of expending the income had a like effect. We endeavored 
to isolate as much as possible the economic factors in order that we 
might give proper weight to them in the consideration of the causes 
of poverty. 

Ho'vever, we found in our study of causes that there were three 
factors involved: (1) Individual capacity; (2) social conditions affect- 
ing individual efficiency, such as education, health, and measures of 
social control governing conditions surrounding the individual in every 
way ; (3) economic conditions affecting income primarily, but indirectly 
affecting ability, and personal conditions like education and health 
through the lack of an income adequate to purchase housing, medical 
attendance, and educational opportunities. Here we are interested 
in the second and third factors. If poverty and dependency are to 
be prevented, those causes that lie in the economic conditions of society, 
including the industrial, we shall have to regulate in such a way that 
a minimum is provided for every member of society who 1s willing 
to work or else we shall find ourselves struggling with the age-old 
problem of inefficiency, ill health, and dependency caused by economic 
conditions. 

These problems of personal ability, economic conditions, and social 
regulation are so intertwined together that it is difficult to deal with 
any one of them without always keeping in mind the others. 

Industrial conditions which maim and cause to sicken certain of the 
workers do not act alone. Usually there does not exist the resistance 
in the individual which other individuals possess. Nevertheless, if our 
industries are so conducted that large numbers of men are injured, 
direct measures must be taken to see that the loss does not fall entirely 
upon the worker. These industrial conditions are tied up very closely 
with our theories of property and economic relationships. 

710 
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THEORIES OF PROPERTY IN THEIR BEARING ON POVERTY 
AND DEPENDENCY 


In general there are three theories of the nature of property. 

I. There is the individualistic theory. According to this theory a 
man has a right to use his property as he pleases. It is his by right 
of possession. He may do with it what he pleases even though it 
leads to injury of his fellows or himself. Its advocates, however, have 
recognized that the theory thus baldly stated has certain limitations, 
for, unless one be a Robinson Crusoe without his man, Friday, there 
are always certain limitations upon the use of one’s possessions. 

2. There is the social theory of property. Property may be private 
in its nature, but it is intrusted to the individual by society for the 
public good. 

3. The third theory of property is a socialistic theory. According 
to this theory all the instruments of production ‘should be in the 
hands of the public. Consumers’ goods remain in the hands of private 
individuals. 

Upon these three theories are founded three different social policies 
toward private property. The first is the laissez faire of economics. 
The idea is that self-interest is the motive power moving men in their 
economic relationships, and when each pursues his own self-interest, 
he will inevitably clash with another. Those who are inferior in strength 
in any such conflict will be eliminated. The strong competitor will 
crush out the weak one, then will expand his own business in line 
with his own self-interest, and society will profit by the superior 
efficiency of the victor. If contestants are equal in strength, the self- 
interest of each will be limited by the clash between them and a 
compromise will result which will allow both to produce in a way 
that will give society the greatest returns. 

The results show that the difficulty with the theory arises when one 
party to the conflict resulting from the pursuit of the self-interest of 
each is weaker than the other. The weaker party must suffer. If 
through that suffering he comes to want, society must either let him 
perish, or, in response to humanitarian sentiments, keep him alive at 
its Own expense. 

The third policy, that of state-owned productive property, grows 
out of the abuses arising from the first. Its representatives insist that 
in the institution of property lies the root of our present troubles. 
They propose ultimately to remove ownership of the productive property 
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from private hands and substitute other motives for those of gain 
and accumulation. 

In actual practice we have a mixture of all three of these theories. 
We have private property, with the least degree of social control com- 
patible with the welfare of society. We have, however, such regulations 
of the use of private property by the owner as seriously modifies the 
view that it is his own and with it he may do as he likes. Dr. Ely, 
taking only two of the important countries for example, has shown 
that this theory is established in the court decisions of both England 
and the United States. He sets forth what he calls the social theory of 
property which is that private property is established and maintained 
for social purposes. Such is the theory held by the courts, the 
theologians, and the economists. It limits what the individual may 
do with his property by consideration for the social welfare. 

The social theory of property offers the greatest hope of those read- 
justn.ents which are necessary to obviate the injustices of our present 
system. It leaves private property with the individual as a trust. It does 
not destroy the motives of private gain. It limits, however, those 
motives by concern for the public good, backed by the sanction of 
justice, ethics, and religion. 

Moreover, it is imbedded in our federal constitution and in our state 
constitutions in the public welfare clauses and the provisions on the 
police power. As interpreted by the highest tribunals in the land, 
the police power of a sovereign state provides for the use of private 
property for the general welfare. As Dr. Ely says, “The police power 
is the power of the courts to interpret the concept of property, and, 
above all, private property; and to establish its metes and bounds. .. . 
It is essentially the power to interpret property and especially private 
property and to give the concept a content at each particular period 
in our development which fits it to serve the general welfare. The 
police power means the general welfare theory of property.” ? 

Application of the Social Theory of Property to the Prevention 
of Poverty and Dependency. It is this theory which gives the public 
the right to tax for the support of paupers. It is conceived to be for 
the welfare of the state that people should not starve; therefore the 
state taxes those who have in order that those who have not may be 
supported. 

See Property and Contract in Thew Relation to the Distribution of Wealth, 


New York, 1914, Vol. I, p. 6. 
* Ob. cit., pp. 206, 207. 
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The theory is applied also in our provisions for education. The 
child, according to the individualistic theory of property, is under the 
control of the parent. However, our social theory limits that and the 
state steps in and compels the child to attend school even though the 
parent may need the results of his labor. The same theory demands 
that children shall not be neglected by their parents. It taxes the well- 
to-do of the community who may have no children in order that all 
children may receive an education. 

Its application is seen in public health measures. The state taxes 
for the support of public health; through quarantine in the interest of 
general welfare it limits what one may do with himself, his children, 
and his property. 

It appears again in the regulation of industry. If we strictly adhered 
to an individualistic theory of property, industry would to-day be as 
unregulated as it was in the early days of the industrial revolution 
when women and children were worked unreasonable hours under 
conditions that destroyed them. Step by step, however, we have 
proceeded to regulate their hours, the conditions under which they 
work, and the wages which women are to receive. Furthermore, prop- 
erty is socially limited in workmen’s compensation laws, and in restric- 
tions on combinations in restraint of trade. The efforts to control 
monopolies and trusts are the result of the theory that industry should 
be conducted not merely for the benefit of the owner, but in the interests 
of the public. 

There are those who believe that industry as organized at present 
has within it an essential contradiction. This has been most recently 
stated by Tawney. He calls those societies founded upon the rights 
of property rather than upon the obligations of property acquisitive 
societies. He calls them such “because their whole tendency and interest 
and preoccupation is to promote the acquisition of wealth.” He says, 
“By fixing men’s minds, not upon the discharge of social obligations 
which restricts their energy because it defines the goal to which it 
should be directed, but upon the exercise of the right to pursue their 
own self-interest, it offers unlimited scope for the acquisition of riches 
and therefore gives free play to one of the most powerful of human 
instincts. . . . It assures men that there are no ends other than their 
ends, no law other than their desires, no limit other than that which 
they think advisable.”+ The rejection of the idea of social purpose 
inherent in the seeking of each individual’s self-interest, “produces 


*The Acquisitive Society, New York, 1920, pp. 29-31. 
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industrial warfare, not as a regrettable incident, but as an inevitable 
result.” ? 

Centuries of slavery resulted in the habit of labor, but it left the 
laborer without initiative, and, except in rare cases, without managerial 
ability. Centuries of mastery have established traditions of control 
and management of a labor force. These traditions were given philo- 
sophical background when the laissez faire political economy obtained 
vogue in England. Moreover, since industry in that country was 
undergoing transformation from home and shop industry to the factory 
system, the conditions in industry were favorable to an increase of 
control over laborers. Individual relationships between man and master 
were broken. It became more difficult for the laborer to become a 
master after a few years’ work. Moreover, England was developing 
its great foreign trade and consequently it was natural to lay great 
emphasis upon increased production. The welfare of the workers 
became subordinated to production. Hence, it was quite easy for the 
theory to grow up that the great desideratum was quantity production 
and cheapness of production costs. Since the laborer could not save 
his labor from one day to another and sell it in double amount the next 
day, he was at a disadvantage in bargaining power. He was forced 
to submit to conditions which he felt to be unjust in order to earn a 
living for himself and family. The old considerations of his welfare, 
operative when the master worked with him in the same shop, were 
greatly weakened. On the other hand, regard for the employers’ 
interests suffered a similar eclipse. He was working for a man with 
whom he had no intimate relationships. Often he did not know his 
employer. His product was merged in the mass, and consequently he 
could not be held personally accountable for the quality and quantity 
of product. The result on the part of the employer was a loss of the 
old sense of responsibility for the welfare of the employees, while on 
the part of the employee there was a like loss of sense of responsibility 
for product. The consequence was that there grew up a deep chasm 
between the interests of the employers and the employees which has 
given us our problems of capital and labor, our labor strikes and lock- 
outs, and greatly increased the amount of dependency and poverty. 

This chasm society has been trying to bridge by legislation to protect 
the laborer in his hours and conditions of work, to protect women 
and children who suffer most because of their weaker position in the 
field of labor, and to place upon industry the expense of accidents 


* The Acquisitive Sociefy, New York, 1920, p. 40. 
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and sickness incident to large scale production. It has led to the 
organization of labor for the protection of its own interests, and to 
an emphasis upon the social concept of property. This concept has 
not yet worked out its implications. Among laborers it has gone a 
very little way in emphasizing his responsibility for the kind and 
amount of product. The respective interests of labor, of capital, and 
of the consumer have not yet been fully reconciled. Under our classical 
economic theory it was held that a balance of self-interest would 
reconcile these conflicting interests, but experience has shown that 
such a delicate balance is impossible with men constituted as they are 
and without a social imagination which would place a curb upon their 
selfish interests. It is beginning to be felt that the holders of property 
on the one hand must come to feel a sense of obligation to handle 
capital in the interests of all concerned—capital, labor, and the public 
—and that, on the other, labor must appreciate that it must consult 
not only its own self-interest, but also the interests of capital and of the 
consuming public. How to get that development of social conscience 
which will reconcile these conflicting interests is the problem. 

We have tried to bring about that reconciliation by legislation. That 
plan has thus far largely failed. It is coming to be perceived that a 
conscience must be developed by education of all classes in social 
idealism. Some believe that the full fruition will not come without 
the aid of a social religion of justice and good will. Just now there is 
a growing number who believe that making the laborers shareholders 
in the industry in which they work will enlist their interest in the 
business in which they are engaged; and that enlisting the self-interest 
of the employer in the welfare of the laborers will solve the problem. 
About as far as we have gone in respect to the latter 1s to establish 
compensation laws which will lead employers to see that the introduction 
of safety devices pays, and that mutual benefit associations among 
the men, and club rooms, recreation and “welfare” measures make 
workers more contented. This policy has been stated thus by Mr. Gary, 
head of the Steel Corporation, one of the largest employers of labor 
in the United States, “Above everything else, . .. satisfy your men 
if you can that your treatment is fair and reasonable and generous. 
Make the Steel Corporation a good place for them to work and live. 
Don’t let the families go hungry or cold; give them playgrounds and 
parks and schools and churches, pure water to drink, every opportunity 
to keep clean, places of enjoyment, rest and recreation; treating the 
whole thing as a business proposition, drawing the line so that you 
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are just and generous, and yet at the same time keeping your position 
and permitting others to keep theirs, retaining the control and manage- 
ment of your affairs, keeping the whole thing in your own hands, but 
nevertheless with due consideration to the rights and interests of all 
others who may be affected by your management.” 2 

This states clearly the principle on which welfare work is usually 
conducted in connection with industries. It is frankly paternalistic, and 
is looked upon by both the companies and the workers as “good 
business.” Many of the employees, however, especially union workers, 
insist that it is a substitute for higher wages and industrial democracy.” 
That there is some truth in this is indicated by the findings of the 
Interchurch World Movement investigation of the steel strike of 1919. 
That report shows that for years over one-third of all productive 
iron and steel workers had received wages below the level set by 
government experts as the minimum of subsistence standard for 
famiiies of five, and that the earnings of 72 per cent of all workers 
were and had been for years below the level of minimum of comfort 
for such families? This corporation had no machinery for the handling 
of daily grievances, for the adjustment of difficulties. As the words 
of Mr. Gary quoted above show, the companies keep all matters, even 
welfare work, in their own hands.* In 1918, the Steel Corporation 
earned enough above dividends to have doubled the wages and salaries 
and yet have left over $14,000,000 as surplus. In 1919 it could have 
doubled the salaries and wages and have had left about $13,000,000 
surplus.® 

We have not yet fully faced the question as to what will happen 
if a plan should be worked out by which worker and employer should 
combine against the public. We have been tacitly holding to the theory 
that if that conflict is resolved, competition between producers will 
result in the public getting the utmost for their money. Yet there is 
monopoly which kills competition between producers and makes the 
public pay the bill, Our attempts at curbing trusts and monopolies in 
the interest of the consumer have not had very large results. The 


* Bulletin No. 8, United States Steel Corporation, Bureau of Safety, Santta- 
tion and Welfare, New York, 1920, p. 3. 

*The Interchurch World Movement Report on the Steel Strike of 1919, New 
York, 1920, p. 127. “The bulk of the employees, the unskilled and the semi- 
skilled—have had simply no experience of the company houses, ‘welfare’ and 
pensions, and their percentage of stock profits do not impress them.” 

*Ibid., p. 12. The figures given in Chap. IV, “Wages in a no-conference 
industry,” are for 1918 and 1919 only. 

*See also Jbid., Chap. V. 

* Ibid., p. 13. 
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Standard Oil Company is a case in point. To a large extent its policy 
has had important results in satisfying the employees, but the public is 
left unprotected, except through the slight fear of potential competition. 

In certain monopolized industries it is claimed that earnings are 
sufficient either to pay higher wages or to reduce the price, or both. 
For example, the newspapers reported late in 1920 that the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana had issued a stock dividend of $150,000,000. 
It has been claimed that this was for two purposes: (1) To obviate 
payment of income tax on cash dividends, and (2) to hide the monopoly 
profits. In 1918, the Steel Corporation, after paying dividends of 
$96,382,027, and setting aside $274,277,835 for federal taxes in 19109, 
yet had a surplus of $466,888,421. In 1919 the undivided surplus was 
$493,048,200.93.2, One, of course, must remember the necessity in 
business of providing by means of a surplus for slack times and expan- 
sion in busy times. Yet it would seem that consumers of monopolized 
products in such cases are paying more than a fair price for the com- 
modities or else labor is being underpaid. It must be remembered, too, 
that while in our modern business world such monopolies are not 
universal by any means, their size and control over the fields they 
cover enable them to control output. It is also possible that the large 
scale on which they carry on industry makes for economies impossible 
in competitive industries, so that the price per unit of product to the 
consumer is not greater than under a competitive system between small 
industries. That, however, has not been clearly shown. At any rate, 
with the economies possible in large scale production with a practical 
monopoly as in the two industries cited, the surpluses show that a lower 
price per unit of product with the same wage scale is possible. 

The fact stands out clearly that the social conception of property is 
subordinated to the will to make profits for the owners of industry. 
It is also clear that if industry does not pay laborers at least a sub- 
sistence wage, and if it requires hours which produce undue fatigue, 
denies men proper recreation and time with their families, then health 
is undermined, the worker is old at 40 and is thrown upon the human 
junk-heap, children are denied educational opportunities and are forced 
to begin work at too early an age and certain moral problems for 


*Says John B. Clarke, “The three parties just named—employers, organized 
employees, and applicants for places—are not the only parties whom the dispute 
affects. The public has a vital relation to it, and in a true sense its interest and 
rights are supreme.” Essentials of Economic Theory, New York, 1907, p. 473. 

Interchurch World Movement, Report on the Steel Strike of 1919, New 


York, 1920, p. 13. 
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children and youth are sure to arise. The result, then, in the words 
of Goldsmith is that “wealth accumulates and men decay.” The 
difficulty is not, however, with the indictment but with the remedy. 
Everyone recognizes that industry produces some bad social results. 
The question we face is, can these results be obviated without producing 
other evils equally deplorable? If so, what is the practical machinery? 

Meanings of “The Socialization of Industry.” Three suggestions 
have been proposed to obviate the difficulties to be found in industry 
as conducted at present. These are (1) state socialism, (2) private 
industry subjected to public control, and (3) such a change in the 
attitude of men as will result in their working for the public rather 
than their own private gain. 

1. Socialism. There are varieties of socialism. It is difficult to 
generalize about them all, except that they agree that capitalistic pro- 
duction, resting on the desire for gain, is bad. Ownership of the 
instruments of production should be removed from private hands, or 
at least controlled in the public interest. Where it should be lodged 
not all agree. The Marxian socialists, represented by the Russian 
soviets, place the control in the hands of the workmen and peasants. 
The domination of capital is replaced by the domination of the prole- 
tariat. In English Fabian socialism, represented by the Webbs, it is 
contemplated that at least during the transition from capitalism to 
socialism some of the instruments may remain in the hands of private 
individuals, and profit-making so far remains the object of production. 
Only a half dozen or so will have to be nationalized, owing to the 
enlarged spheres of local government and consumers’ cooperative 
movements.” 

As to motives, the socialists are quite generally agreed that the desire 
for gain should not control as now; that in its stead there should come 
the joy of creative work, regard for the welfare of children and women, 
and desire for the general welfare. There would still remain the 
fear of punishment by the controlling body, of loss of job, and the 
desire to be of the greatest service.2 The result would be that workers 
would receive then what they produce; their hours would be set at 
the number consonant with the welfare of themselves and their fami- 
lies; educational facilities would be provided in number and kind 

1 Beatrice and Sidney Webb, A Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth 


of Great Britain, New tics 1920, pp. 278, 323. To get the whole scheme one 


should read the whole boo 
* Brailsford, “Russian Impressions,” The New Republic, December 22, 1920, 


p. 104. 
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which would prepare children for the greatest possible service to 
society ; health would be conserved; and thus dependency, crime, and 
poverty would be eliminated. The workers would have their share 
in the management of industry, and therefore could determine to a 
greater extent than now conditions of labor, hours, and wages. Each 
person would still own what are known in economics as consumers’ 
goods. It is claimed that economic advantages would result, such as 
the apportionment of land, labor, and capital, to the economic needs 
of society; the elimination of duplicate plants, expensive advertising, 
competitive selling, and harmful goods. Thus an immense saving of 
productive power would come about, and there would result either a 
greater amount of goods produced or shorter hours of labor. It is 
also claimed that certain moral results would follow. Instead of self- 
interest dominating men’s activities, as now, men would work for the 
love of activity, for the desire to contribute to the common welfare, 
and the esteem of their fellows. All men would live as brothers, it is 
claimed, working at the common task of society, and each having his 
share of the product. 

Unfortunately, human nature would probably have to undergo a 
most marked change to produce these results. How many would work 
for the motives depended upon by the socialists? Most of us, who 
indeed love activity for its own rewards, often need the spur of neces- 
sity to drive us on, especially to uncongenial tasks. Who would select 
those despised occupations which nevertheless are quite necessary to 
human welfare? What effect such a plan would have on men’s regard 
for property may perhaps be indicated by people’s treatment of public 
property like parks and public buildings. Men generally do not regard 
the public welfare to such an extent that they will labor hard just for 
the general good. They lack the socialized imagination. Too often they 
do not possess even the breadth of vision to pursue their own true 
interests. How much less, if they lacked the spur of want now active? 
Nor can we believe in view of men’s undeveloped sense of duty that 
under socialism would a sense of duty to the public actuate them to 
a like regard for industry, which is so often lacking even under the 
spur of personal and family need. Moreover, it is a question whether 
the desire for public esteem and approbation would produce that activity 
in the interest of all, when we see that under the lash of necessity and 
of the strong disfavor which now is the lot of the industrial slacker 
and the exploiter so many people are willing to resort to dishonest 
economic practices and are prone to become dependent upon the product 
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of others’ labors and frugality for sustenance. Even in the army and 
navy rewards must be supplemented by stern discipline to secure 
results, and the amount of work done by men is much less than in 
private industry. 

If, however, it be claimed that some regimentation of the people 
would be necessary and social direction would be invoked to force the 
lazy to work, what would become of our boasted democracy, when 
men were drafted for certain occupations for which an insufficient 
number volunteered, and when men were told by their brothers just 
how much they must produce in a given time? Tyranny would be 
only less palatable when enforced by a directing majority of their 
own class than when exercised by a despot or an autocracy. Further- 
more, even should men become so transformed by unselfish ideals, 
when they become so socialized that socialism would work, the evils 
of our present system would probably no longer exist. Our present 
evils ure the results of an undeveloped sense of social responsibility. 
Had we a sense of responsibility, adequate to the success of socialism, 
we should not need socialism. 

Even greater are the administrative difficulties of the socialistic 
economic system. Who would determine just how many and who 
should follow each occupation? Who would determine, and how would 
it be done, just how much of the joint product of industry should go 
to the workers as consumers’ goods and how much to the capital 
necessary to carry on production and care for the social needs of the 
socialistic state? How would value be determined? How would the 
amount of goods to be produced each year be calculated? What 
should be the standard according to which each person would receive 
consumers’ goods? How would it be decided how much of each kind 
of goods should be produced? How much labor, time, and energy 
should be devoted to producing necessities, how much to experimenting, 
and how much to the spiritual needs of men? Under the present 
system, with all its faults, these questions are answered automatically 
by the process of the market in response to the individual demands 
of buyers. In the face of such obvious and fundamental difficulties, 
are we not justified in suggesting that some more practical plan for 
socializing industry must be devised if we are to expect any diminution 
in the amount of poverty and dependency incident to the industrial 
organization of society? ? 


*Seager, Introduction to Economics, New York, 1906, pp. 525-531. The 
socialistic experiment now being conducted in Russia may answer some of these 
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2. Private Property under Public Control. Even the most con- 
firmed believers in privately owned industry among the students of 
the question of property hold that certain kinds of industry should be 
publicly controlled to the degree necessary to secure. their use in the 
interests of society as a whole. On the other hand, there are certain 
people who have socialistic leanings who believe that some industries are 
not a menace to society even without public control. For the purpose of 
illustrating these two positions let us take Professor Richard T. Ely 
as representing the first and Mr. R. H. Tawney the second position, 
as these two writers have given us the most recent books upon this 
question. 

Dr. Ely believes that the question as to whether public property is 
better than private property cannot be answered categorically. What 
we must consider is whether for particular classes of economic goods, 
and also frequently for particular places and in given periods of time, 
one or the other is better. Therefore, he classifies property in what 
he calls “property subjects,” such as “common property” and “property 
in severalty,” and “property objects.” Common property grew out of 
the common use of property in primitive or early civilized societies, 
such as the common pastures and forests, and which survives in such 
a park as the Boston Common. Out of this type of property developed 
also public property, such as tracts of forest land in Germany, and 
property owned by a private corporation but used in common by its 
members, such as a golf club. In the course of economic evolution 
property in severalty also has developed out of common property. In 
a certain stage of development one of these best serves social purposes 
and in another the other. Then we have another classification into 
public property and private property. This is especially important in 
modern society, while the other classification is important historically. 

His second great classification is “property objects.” In this class 
are “property in human beings” and “property extraneous to and 
exclusive of human beings.” This distinction has lost significance 
because we are growing away from property in human beings. Again, 
he classifies property as “property in corporal things,” “property in 
personal services” and “property in relation to persons and things.” 
Another classification which he thinks is important historically, but 
which has lost its importance in modern times is that of “property in 
mobilia,” such as things which can be moved, and “property in im- 


questions. Until we get more light or how the system works, we can only raise 
such questions. 
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mobilia,” such as land. Finally, he distinguishes between “property in 
enjoyment (consumption) goods,” and “property in production goods.” 

Whether enjoyment goods shall be privately or publicly owned 
depends upon (1) the degree of ripeness in a given society for collec- 
tive use, (2) upon the relative cost of the enjoyment of them when 
one or a few use them, or when many use them, and (3) upon condi- 
tions of time and place. Illustrating the first is the fact that in 
Central Africa there is probably not sufficient development to warrant 
a public library or public art gallery; of the second, that in a large city 
in the United States where capacity for enjoyment has developed in 
the people many believe it wrong for great works of art to be the 
private property of an individual; and of the third, that in the South, 
because of the antagonism between whites and blacks, there are few 
public libraries. 

His discussion on production goods is too lengthy to be summarized 
here, but he endeavors to show that to determine whether even pro- 
duction goods should be publicly or privately owned depends likewise 
upon the nature of the different kinds and the social results of their use.? 

In general, however, Dr. Ely believes that there are good grounds 
for the maintenance of private property, even when large amounts of 
it are held in private hands, but it must -be so regulated by taxation 
and other means that its distribution will be as wide as possible and 
that it will serve social purposes and not contribute to wasteful luxury 
and individual idleness.” 

In some cases public property produces the best results; in others, 
private property. The criterion of judgment is their respective effects 
upon the welfare of the people. But so far as we have private property 
we must have public control in such a way that the benefits of private 
property will be conserved and that the evils of private property will 
be limited and gradually eliminated by modifications in the methods 
of acquiring private control over property, and by taxation of incomes 
and inheritances. Thus, equality of economic opportunity will be 
secured without sacrificing the great benefits of private property. 

Mr. Tawney represents another approach to the same problem. 
Although some would dub him with that epithet, he is not a socialist. 
He sees most clearly the evils which grow out of certain large corporate 
industries under private ownership—chiefly, the divorce of ownership 


*Ely, Property and Contract in Their Relation to the Distribution of Wealth, 
New York, 1914, Vol. I, Chaps. X, XI. 
* Ibid., Vol. I, Chaps. VI, XII, Xill. 
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from active participation in the management of the business, with 
consequent emphasis upon profits rather than upon service to society. 
He does not object to private ownership of industries if it does nat 
involve loss of function in managing the business. He says, “For it 
is not private ownership, but private ownership divorced from work, 
which is corrupting to the principle of industry; and the idea of some 
socialists that private property in land or capital is necessarily mis- 
chievous is a piece of scholastic pedantry as absurd as that of those 
conservatives who would invest all property with some kind of mys- 
terious sanctity.”1 Mr. Tawney, however, seems to accept the socialist 
fallacy that “the man who lives by owning without working is necessarily 
supported by the industry of someone else... .” He believes in 
the nationalization of land and capital only that it may be parceled out 
to small owners who shall use it, not by committing its management 
to others, but by using it themselves.2, He recognizes that such an 
arrangement is much more easily managed with land than with capital. 
With respect to the latter he suggests that the owners of shares in 
large industries be limited to a guaranteed return upon their investment 
sufficient to attract an adequate supply of capital. Above all he insists 
on such a reorganization of industry as will place responsibility upon 
the workers, manual and brain workers, and thus develop professional 
standards as the motives of activity and the means of subordinating 
the desire for gain to the esteem of one’s fellows in service of society. 
To do this in the large “capitalistic” industries he asserts that their 
nationalization is a necessary step, because it would destroy the desire 
for dividends. The evils of bureaucracy he would obviate by control 
through local councils composed of representatives of the workers, 
the consumers, and the state.® 

The difference between Dr. Ely and Mr. Tawney is clear. Both 
agree that industry under laissez faire does not produce only good 
social results. There arise maladjustments when each man seeks only 
his own selfish interests in some lines of industry. Mr. Tawney 
emphasizes more strongly the evils which are incident to large scale 
production under a system of profits. He believes that profit-seeking 
crushes professional spirit, while Dr. Ely, recognizing the evils which 


*The Acqutsitive Society, New York, 1920, p. 86. 

* Ibid., p. 117. 

*Lack of space prevents more than this brief statement of his proposal. One 
should consult the book for details. Unfortunately Mr. Tawney deals concretely 
ony with the building trades and coal mining to show how his plan would 
work out. 
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arise, yet believes that by limiting men’s self-seeking propensities the 
present system produces results that are for the general welfare. If 
one has the historical approach to the problem, he must see that there 
is much more hope of securing social results by proceeding step by 
step in the endeavor to eradicate the evils incident to our present 
system by measures which conserve the values resulting from the 
competitive system and yet limit men’s self-seeking in the interests 
of the whole of society. If there were no hope of improving our social 
machinery so that the evils should be lessened, we should have to agree 
with Mr. Tawney, or even with the socialists, in demanding an over- 
turn of our present system. But experience shows that mankind has 
not made progress by breaking with the past, but by experiments in 
social adjustment based upon the present system in accordance with 
new ideals of justice.1_ Men must be educated in the mass to appreciate 
new values. The professional sense cannot be brought about by a 
mere ckange in economic machinery. Along with changes in organiza- 
tion must go the growth of idealism, of an appreciation of social values. 
The socialization of industry does not mean, therefore, a radical read- 
justment of social organization merely, but the development of juster 
ideals. When those ideals are once possessed by men in general, when 
men come to see that they have not only rights but also responsibilities, 
the evils of the present system—indeed of any system—will be very 
much reduced. Machinery will not produce desired results. Radical 
change sacrifices too much. What we need now is, first, education 
of the people to recognize clearly both the evils produced by our 
present system of industry, and its values, and to devise methods 
of eliminating present abuses in the interest of the general welfare. 
Such methods are suggested by Dr. Ely in legislation limiting autocracy 
in industry, in taxation measures which promise to give a more just 
distribution of wealth, and limitations upon excessive profits; by 
Commons and Ryan in the cultivation of industrial goodwill, regulation 
of hours and wages under the police power in the interests of a decent 
standard of living; and by others in the cultivation of a state of mind 
in laborers, employers, capitalists, and the general public which consults 
not only class interests but the welfare of all.2_ Socialization of 


*The Webbs recognize that the changes they desire must come slowly along 
lines of historical development. Their book, A Constitution for the Soctalsst 
Commonwealth of Great Britain, is the most carefully worked out scheme yet 
proposed. 

*See Commons, Industrial Goodwill, New York, 1920; Ryan, A Living Wage, 
New York, 1906, for details. 
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industry will become a reality, not by pursuing any one of these lines 
of approach to a solution, but by an integration of them all in the 
interests of welfare of all classes. 


PROPERTY IN RELATION TO THE GENERAL WELFARE 


Economic and social conditions, which produce poverty and depend- 
ency, are admitted by all to be undesirable, because they result in evils 
which imperil our civilization. They affect our democracy, they menace 
the home, and they touch the welfare of the individual and of society. 
They breed class conflicts, destroy social unify and threaten loyalty 
to the whole group. It is probable that some dependency and poverty 
are inevitable “costs of progress.” No practical scheme has yet been 
devised which promises relief from the dependency and poverty inci- 
dental to poor native ability. A selective death rate which cuts off 
the naturally incapable is our only hope of a better race so long as we 
can devise no method of preventing the birth of physical and mental 
incapables. But the poverty and dependency incident to lack of proper 
education, unjust distribution of wealth, unequal taxation, autocratic 
control of industry, ruthless exploitation of our fellowmen in the 
interest of profits and lack of opportunity for ability to achieve, are 
subject to social control. 

Every study made of the causes of poverty and dependency indicates 
that the factors subject to social betterment are the most important. 
The inefficiency, hopelessness, ignorance, and ill-health back of so much 
of our poverty and pauperism are largely due to social and economic 
maladjustment. Produced by social maladjustment they are subject to 
human control and are capable of adjustment. To believe that they 
cannot be changed by legislation and education is not only to fly in the 
face of experience, but to despair of human nature. To attempt to 
cure them by destroying the organization built up on the basis of past 
experience is to undertake the double burden of reorganizing our whole 
social structure and at the same time of cutting the ties of habit which 
bind us to much which experience has shown is good. These evils, like 
many others, have grown up under all kinds of political organization 
—Prussian autocracy, the limited monarchy of England, and the democ- 
racy of the United States.1 Experience in England and the United 


*We do not yet know enough of the results under the Soviet government of 
Russia to enable us to judge the results of that radical reorganization on the 
basis of domination by the proletariat class. Did we know present results, it 
would be unfair to judge it on the basis of so short an experience. Those who 
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States seems to suggest that readjustment on the basis of our present 
organization is not hopeless. 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1. The Socialist’s Indictment of Private Property in Production. Marx and 
Engels, The Communist Manifesto, in Bullock, Selected Readings in 
Economics, Boston, 1907, p. 668. 

2. A Criticism of Classical Socialism. ‘“Schaffle’s Criticism of Socialism 
in Its General Economic Aspects,” in Jbid., p. 681. 

3. A Social Theory of Private Property. Ely, Property and Contract, New 
York, 1914, Vol. I, Chaps. V, [X, XII. 


A 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1, What three principal factors are involved in the consideration of the 
causcs of poverty? 

2. What are the three theories of property? Criticize the social policies 
connected with these. 

3. Discuss the various ways in which the social theory of property is applied 
to the prevention of poverty and dependency. 

4. Discuss the three meanings of “the socialization of industry.” How 
may this best be made a reality? 

5. Do you think that Mr. Eagan’s plan to hand over to the workers his 
capital stock in the American Cast Iron Pipe Company of Birmingham, 
Alabama, is an instance of socializing industry? Why? 

6. Suggest how you would socialize the anthracite coal industry of the 
United States. 

7. Would a greater wage or a lesser number of hours have the greatest 
effect on preventing poverty and dependency? 


have studied it sympathetically are not optimistic. See Bertrand Russell, 
Bolsheusm: Practice and Theory, New York, 1920. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
EFFICIENT ADMINISTRATION 


[* charitable relief as in every other line of social endeavor adminis- 
tration is of the greatest importance. The author’s experience in 
private relief agencies and in the supervision of public relief indicates 
that only by good administration can the most carefully thought-out 
plans and carefully devised laws be made effective. Unfortunately 
laws do not administer themselves. Few are foolproof. They must 
be put into operation by administrators who know how to get results 
and will apply the laws to get the best results. 

Because we have had a scarcity of good administrators much of 
our charitable effort and our public relief measures have been ineffective. 
It is quite possible that even the laws of Elizabeth would have greatly 
diminished begging and promoted rehabilitation of those degraded 
by indiscriminate charity had wise men always been charged with 
administering them. The famous Hamburg-Elberfeld System of char- 
itable relief described in a previous chapter, was highly centralized. 
Although it used untrained people as almoners, the district superin- 
tendents and the central committee with an executive at the head of 
the whole system made it a success. The almoners worked under the 
supervisor of a district, who in turn was supervised by the committee 
of nine. If the committeemen had vision and resourcefulness, they 
could impose their ideas and methods upon all of those beneath them in 
the organization. Mistakes were corrected. Methods were criticized 
and changed in the light of their results. The whole system of relief 
and prevention was coordinated in the hands of the committee of nine. 

Good administration also accounts for the success of the Charity 
Organization Movement. Combining a high degree of centralization 
with a rather democratic control, and the use of trained workers direct- 
ing a large number of volunteers, the movement succeeded only because 
of the inspiring and efficient administration of the Board of Directors 
and the Executive Secretary.’ 

In public relief, experience has shown the same thing. The states 

*Bosanquet, Social Work in London, 1869-1912, London, 1914, Chaps. IV, V. 
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in which public charity has done best are Indiana and Massachusetts. 
How shall we explain that fact? Two items are important: First, in 
both administration is centralized in a state board, which board has 
broad powers for the supervision of the public charities of the state, 
and in Indiana, of the county charities. Second, the character of the 
administrators in these two states is very remarkable. It has been 
their leadership more than anything else that has given distinction to 
the public care of dependents in these states. In Indiana they have 
had but three secretaries of the board since its organization. All of 
these have been men of great prominence in the National Conference 
of Social Work. 

These three examples are sufficient to indicate the enormous im- 
portance of good administration in charity work. Where it is lacking 
the best intentions will not be realized. 


ELEMENTS OF GOOD ADMINISTRATION 


What are the fundamental conditions of good administration in 
charitable work? Very much the same as are necessary in any good 
administrator. The laws must be so drawn that administration will 
be easy; the personnel of the administrative body must be carefully 
selected. 

1. The Law. Legislatures have not yet been able to devise laws 
in which every detail of administration can be set forth. The situation 
is very similar to that of the writer of a medical textbook or of a 
book for those who are in training to be social workers. The books 
on the practice of medicine cannot foresee every eventuality which 
may arise in connection with the case. Hence, the student of medicine 
supplements his study of texts with an internship in a hospital where 
he receives training which the book cannot give him, and learns to 
adapt principles to the particular case he is treating. The student 
preparing for social work owes much to Miss Richmond’s Social 
Diagnosis. Yet with its detailed analysis of the process, it cannot 
take the place of the training which one gets handling cases under an 
experienced case-worker. Much more difficult than the writing of a 
textbook is the writing of laws so detailed and foresighted that every 
contingency which may arise in their administration will be provided 
for. A parallel may be drawn between the first efforts to protect labor 
and our laws for the administration of public relief. In both, the 
legislature attempted detailed regulation instead of making a general 
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law and allowing discretion to the administrator. This was natural, 
of course, in early days when there were no trained administrators. 
The legislature simply cannot cover every contingency. We are getting 
good administration in our laws on labor, taxation, health, schools, 
dependents and criminals only as the legislature passes general laws 
creating administrative bodies into whose hands large responsibilities 
are placed. The laws will define, of course, in a broad general way the 
powers and limitations of the administrative board. The legislature is 
competent to provide in the law for certain general policies. The 
administrative body must be left to devise the machinery by which these 
general policies will be given effect. If experience has any lessons 
to teach in administration it shows that only in this way is efficient 
administration possible. 

2. Research. Experience has indicated also that good administration 
must be based upon a continual study of conditions and the results of 
different measures. Few are the precedents to guide boards in their 
work. Those they do have are not always adapted to the conditions 
in their section of the country. Consequently, before sound methods 
of administration can be laid down by a board, conditions as they exist 
must be studied. For example, let us suppose that a State Board of 
Charities is given authority to supervise the child-placing organizations 
in a state. Before it can lay down any rules applying to these insti- 
tutions it must endeavor to ascertain how numerous they are, what are 
their difficulties, how these organizations are doing their work, what 
defects, if any, are to be found in their activities. In Wisconsin 
before the ‘“Mother’s Pension” Law was enacted the legislature had 
the State Board of Control make an investigation of the need of 
“mothers” pensions” in the state. The Industrial Commission 1s con- 
stantly studying the field over which it has been given authority by 
the legislature, to ascertain where regulations in industry are needed. 
If the law has authorized them to regulate the industry, after a study 
of the facts regulations are passed by the board which have the force 
of law. In Massachusetts and Indiana similar powers are given to the 
boards of charities. Under these general laws they lay down certain 
regulations, hold conferences with the people concerned in the ad- 
Ministration and thus carry on an educational campaign to remedy 
the weaknesses and evils in the care of the state and county wards. 
Good administration, therefore, must rest upon the sound basis of 
fact. Regulations may be untried but the conditions which they are 
attempting to remedy must not be unknown. 
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3. The Administrators. Important as are the two factors pre- 
viously mentioned, the most important of all is the personnel. Some 
people have native executive capacity; others lack it. All the train- 
ing in the world alone will not make good administrators out of 
those who lack the natural capacity. People with a natural talent for 
organization and administration must be sought out. 

The native talent for administration includes many qualities. The 
administrator must be able to analyze carefully a sttuation; otherwise 
he will be forever tilting at windmills instead of trying his power 
against real enemies. The capacity to analyze things will enable him 
to select the salient features in a bad situation and attack them; to 
understand the really important factors in a somewhat complex situa- 
tion and place the main emphasis upon an effort to control that factor. 

He must have a degree of tact.. Administration is impossible unless 
one can handle others without exciting distrust or animosity—the 
vested interests which will be opposed to his measures, the selfishness 
of office holders, the pride of opinion of men and women long in- 
trenched. If he has the capacity, he will devise a method of dealiny 
with all of these in a way that will allay hostility and secure cooperation. 

He must have wirility, which usually means capacity for leadership, 
either by the force of his personality or the weight of his opinion. He 
must command respect for his measures. This list is not intended to 
be exhaustive but will suggest the native capacities a good executive 
should have. 

A good administrator is trained. That does not mean that he 1s 
always well educated. If possible he should have a wide acquaintance 
with the principles of politics, economics and sociology; he should 
know the history of charitable institutions; he should have a capacity 
to appreciate the culture of a people; he must be trained in his particu- 
lar field. So varied have become the duties of our state boards dealing 
with the dependent and defective classes that the suggestion has been 
made of having the board composed of specialists in various fields. 
It is almost impossible for any one man to know all that is worth 
knowing about the care of dependent children, the treatment of the 
defective classes, the conduct of poorhouses, and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of effective public outdoor relief. The suggestion of specialists 
on the board has been made in order to provide for a council to assist 
the executive in the varied duties of his office. 

He will be experienced. Skill cannot be obtained without the train- 
ing which experience provides. 
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_ To the degree that such a preparation can be given to the adminis- 
trators of our charities they will succeed. Such persons are no less 
needed as the executives of local charities than of a state board. Social 
work with dependents requires that peculiar combination of native 
talent, good training, and experience noted above, if the work of these 
local organizations is to succeed. 

The schools of social work and the universities are engaged in the 
task of selecting such talent and encouraging it to take up the training 
and get the experience necessary for such tasks. In the hands of the 
administrators lie the destinies of our weaker brethren. They are the 
skilled physicians of the lives sometimes distorted by bad heredity, 
sometimes stunted by bad conditions, frequently handicapped by lack 
of opportunity. Only their skill can make these defective lives happy 
and useful; make the poor, crushed with the burdens of life, take 
hope; rehabilitate those whom the “arrows of outrageous fortune” 
have deprived of the prospect of achievement. Into their hands is 
committed the leadership of the benevolent people of their community. 
Upon them depend the education of public sentiment and the develop- 
ment of public opinion concerning the care of the dependent classes. 
To them must we look for leadership in legislation which will remove 
the conditions which handicap and thrust down into poverty and de- 
pendency hosts of our population. 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1. Efficient Administration in State Boards. Tilley, Proceedings, National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 1914, p. 411. 

2. The Training of Administrators. Lee, “Providing Teaching Material,” 
Ibid., 1920, p. 465. 

3. How Are the Administrators of Charitable and Penal Institutions Se- 
lected and Trained in Your State? 

4. The English System of Poor-Law Administration. Aschrott and 
Prescott-Thomas, The English Poor-Law System, London, 1902, Part 
IT, Chap. III. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


. Illustrate the importance of good administration in charity work. 

. What are some of the elements of good administration? 

Show how good administration of the Industrial Commission affects the 
problem of poverty and dependency. 

. What effect on poverty and dependency does untrained administration of 
public outdoor relief have? 


es WD 
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5. Show how an untrained Board of Control and untrained superintendents 
of state institutions result in poverty and dependency. 

6. Show how a juvenile court judge who administers mothers’ pensions and 
who does not have the social point of view and is untrained in the 
administration of mothers’ pensions promotes dependency. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
POPULATION AND POVERTY 


HE problems growing out of population were first thoroughly 

treated by Robert Malthus in his Essay on the Principle of 
Population. Doubtless Malthus’s interest in the poor laws was excited 
by their results in encouraging growth of population among the baser 
elements of the population in the period between 1750 and 1834. Says 
Aschrott, “From the middle of the last century (the eighteenth), or 
rather towards its last quarter, we find a retrograde movement in poor 
law administration.”1 During this period poor-relief legislation de- 
parted from the repressive character it had hitherto possessed. A 
mistaken sentiment of humanity combined with the desire of political 
popularity produced a laxity in the administration of the poor laws 
which was subversive of sound policy. The so-called “Allowance 
System,” which consisted in granting poor relief in the home in aid 
of inadequate wages crept gradually into poor law practice. While 
several laws were passed which were aimed at the correction of abuses, 
in 1832 the Commission of Inquiry found that to a very large degree 
the poor laws were operating to destroy the independence of the Eng- 
lish laborer and were putting a premium upon an excessive number 
of children in the families of the most dependent and idle men, and 
were breaking down morals through subsidizing illegitimacy. The 
workhouse had been abandoned, idle people were supported in their 
homes, and repressive measures against able-bodied idlers were lacking 
in the practical administration. Says Aschrott, “Every inducement 
to make provision for the future was destroyed. Industry and skill 
in labor were only so much presented to the parish, which paid in 
accordance with a fixed scale, without regard to the results of the 
work. There was, moreover, a direct incentive to recklessness, espe- 
cially in bringing children into the world. . . . In the case of girls, it 
tended to produce an increase of illegitimate births. Debauchery be- 
came a lucrative trade. It was not enough that, in this fashion, moral- 
ity, the proper estimate of the dignity of labor, and the strength and 


“The English Poor Law System, London, 1902, p. 16. 
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skill of the existing generation were impaired; but, further, the de- 
moralizing influence operated on the children reared in such circum- 
stances, and thus, in constantly widening circles of the population, 
notions of right and wrong were obliterated. . . . The good workman 
could only be disheartened at seeing that the lazy and careless man 
obtained a better living than was earned by all his own industry and 
skill... . By the Allowance System wages were lowered indirectly 
as well as directly, since the additional payment for each child was a 
distinct incentive to early marriages and to over-population.” ? 


THE THEORY OF POPULATION 


Malthus lived at a time when it was believed that a large population 
was desirable. The government of England wanted a large population 
to provide an army, a notion which we have seen regnant in modern 
Germany and which has been shared by many other ruling classes. 
The employers of England wanted a large population that they might 
have a plentiful supply of labor for their factories, again a phenomenon 
not peculiar to England.? Moreover, the interest of Malthus was 
challenged by certain theories of human equality and ultimate perfec- 
tibility prevalent in his day. The particular incitement to consider 
the bearing of population upon this doctrine was the publication in 
1793 of an essay by Godwin which he called Enqury Concerning Po- 
litical Justice and Its Influence on Morals and Happiness. It was to 
this essay that Malthus replied in 1798 in his original Essay on the 
Principle of Population. His approach and his treatment excited so 
much interest that between that date and 1828 he issued six editions, 
each of which added further considerations resulting from his study 
and the criticisms called forth by his work. In the fifth edition he 
devotes three chapters to various systems of equality. His quarrel 
with them is that they supposed that society may be perfected with- 
out reference to the control of population. For thirty years with 
British bulldog tenacity Malthus labored on successive editions of 
the Essay, correcting statements which led to musunderstandings, 
further clarifying his own thought and adding new arguments sug- 
gested by criticism and by his own further studies. The fundamentals 
of his original position, however, were unchanged. 

Summary of Malthus’s Theory of Population. While in the 
first edition he drew the melancholy conclusion that a perfect state of 


+ Op. cit., pp. 30, 31. 
* Haney, ‘History of Economic Thought, New York, 1911 p. 193. 
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society is not to be hoped for in the light of universal evidence that 
population tends to outrun the means of subsistence, so that vice, 
famine, and war are needed to hold it in check, in the later editions 
he recognized the factor of “moral restraint’? upon the passions, and 
thus weakens his argument against the perfectibility of society. Yet, 
in his preface to the second edition Malthus says, “To those who still 
think that any check to population whatever would be worse than the 
evils which it would relieve, the conclusions of the former essay will 
remain in full force; and if we adopt this opinion we shall be com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the poverty and misery which prevail 
among the lower classes of society are absolutely irremediable.” 

His general conclusion is that in all societies of which we have 
knowledge there is a tendency of population to increase beyond the 
means of subsistence. Huis explanation of this tendency rests upon: 
(a) The strength of the sexual passion which in countries in which 
population is free to expand results in doubling the population at 
least in a quarter of a century; (b) the inability of mankind to increase 
means of subsistence forever in a like ratio. In other words, while 
population tends to increase in geometrical ratio, the means of sub- 
sistence increases at not more than an arithmetical ratio.1 It must be 
observed that while the geometrical ratio for the increase of popula- 
tion and the arithmetical ratio for the increase of food supply were 
suggested by Malthus, these ratios were not intended to be exact, and 
the essential of his theory is to be found in his statement that, “It is 
the constant tendency in all animated life to increase beyond the nour- 
ishment prepared for it.” 

Now, the tendency for population to outrun the means of subsistence 
raises up checks. Wars of expansion kill off large numbers and so 
prevent births. Undernourishment and want raise death rates. More- 
over, when population so increases that it is difficult to make a living, 
many marry later and postponement of marriage often leads to vice, 
which again checks population. Or, if postponement of marriage does 
not result in vice, fewer children are born, so again growth of numbers 
is checked.? 

Subsequent Modifications of the Theory. The theory of Malthus 
was based upon what has become known as the “law of diminishing 
returns” as it applies to cultivation. He saw clearly that it is im- 
possible by means of adding labor and fertilizer to land to increase 


* Essay on Population, Bk. I, Chap. I. 
*Op. cit., Bk. I, Chap. II. 
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its return to any considerable degree after a certain point in such in- 
tensive treatment has been reached. He would not have denied, of 
course, that it is possible to expand manufactures. But it is food of 
which he is thinking primarily; hence his conclusion. 

Malthus has been severely criticized for minimizing, if not over- 
looking, some important factors which would materially delay popula- 
tion in the race with subsistence. Agricultural improvement, indeed, 
he did consider. His error lay in minimizing the extent of the possi- 
bility of improving agricultural methods, and in failing to anticipate 
that the improvement would continue in so many lines and with such 
great ingenuity. Such improvements do not affect the principle of 
population Malthus laid down; they only give subsistence a temporary 
advantage in the race. 

Malthus did not recognize the possibility of the great development 
which kas occurred in means of transportation, so that foodstuffs from 
the ends of the earth are imported into a nation in exchange for its 
manufactured products. In this way any country which has good 
communication with others may have a population much in excess of 
that possible to be sustained from her own soil. But, again, this con- 
sideration only internationalizes the operation of the principle. Since 
a time must come at last when every fertile acre is producing, poorer 
land must be resorted to and then the amount of manufactured product 
required to purchase the food will be greater so that manufacturing 
cannot support on as high a standard of comfort as many as when 
the cost of each unit of subsistence was less. 

Malthus did not appreciate the decisive influence of the factor of 
“moral restraint,” which he recognized in the second edition of his 
work, Later studies have indicated that men are influenced by social 
and economic considerations which lead them to limit voluntarily the 
size of their families to a greater extent than Malthus ever anticipated. 
The maintenance of a standard of living for not only themselves but 
also for their children certainly operates to limit the size of prudent 
families. It is, of course, a serious question how far it is effective in 
the lowest economic classes. It has been pointed out, however, that 
prudence need not operate in all classes of society to bring about a 
very decided limitation in the numbers born. If only a large part of 
the married are foresighted, not only will the number of births be less- 
ened, but those who control the size of their families will set the 
standards of life, and in the long run check the fecundity of the lower 
classes. 
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Hence, while we may not ignore the principles enunciated by Mal- 
thus, we need not take as gloomy a view as he took of the immediate 
future. On the other hand, we may not ignore the ominous fact that 
so far prudential considerations control the upper classes of society 
more than the lower, with the result that just those classes grow most 
rapidly which are least able to support large families. That there 
must be a controlled increase of population in the classes most likely to 
fall over the poverty line, if dependency is not to increase, cannot be 
gainsaid.? 


BEARING OF THE THEORY OF POPULATION ON POVERTY AND DEPENDENCY 


Even without over-population there will be some misery among the 
defective elements. Unless civilized society reverts to the barbarous 
practice of killing off the idiots, the insane, the crippled, and the aged, 
there will be dependents. The number will be smaller, however, than 
in a society in which competition is severe. In a’society in which the 
means of subsistence are relatively abundant, the burden of these 
helpless upon the capable will be less than in one in which life is made 
hard by the pressure of population. 

When the struggle becomes severe, a great number of dependents 
will tend to lower the standard of living for all. Malthus set forth 
how the presence of a large number of paupers operates to degrade 
the honest workers.2, Very much later Mr. Charles Booth observed 
the same thing. He says, “In an early volume (‘Poverty,’ Vol. 1), I 
pointed out how great a burden to the community the poverty of the 
poor constitutes. Thousands of the lowest class are in every way 
wasteful. Though badly fed and clothed and housed, a considerable 
section is not self-supporting; what they earn is badly spent; and in 
spite of earning very little, they are comparatively unprofitable serv- 
ants. In place of contributing to wealth they are a drain upon it. 

“I further pointed out that those most injured by the depressed 
poverty of others were those who are themselves only a little removed 
from the same condition; whose own life is dragged down by their un- 
fortunate or weak or worthless neighbors—by the burthen they con- 
stitute on the rates, by their competition in the labor market, by their 
ill-regulated conduct in their homes and in the street, and by the irre- 
sistible appeal of extreme distress that makes itself felt nowhere more 
strongly than on the character of those who are themselves poor. 


*Seager, Introduction to Economics, pp. 286-294. 
* Essay on Population, Bk. III, Chap. V. 
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Humanly speaking, the existence of this class, constituted so largely 
of the inefficient and worthless, may be inevitable, but economically 
their services are not wanted at all. The work of the world could be 
performed better and more cheaply without them; what they do could 
be easily done by the classes above in their own partly occupied time; 
and the money so earned be better spent.” ? 

Therefore, if the struggle for existence is not to become in the end 
so intense that the weaker will pull down into dependency the eco- 
nomic classes just above them, and if the altruism of the strong is 
not to be destroyed by the excessive burden of dependents to be borne, 
society must by some means control both the numbers and the quality 
of the population. Otherwise, selfishness will be intensified and the 
picture painted by Malthus will become a reality. We cannot.suppose 
that society will allow the number of the dependent to increase ad 
infinitum. Already we hear grumblings about the cost of supporting 
the dependent and defective which leaves less to spend upon education 
and the general welfare. In both England and the United States the 
burden is becoming oppressive. 


METHODS SUGGESTED TO CONTROL POPULATION 


Various methods have been suggested for the control of numbers. 
In general these suggestions may be divided into two general classes— 
those which propose that society wash its hands of the incapable and 
let them perish, thus decreasing the population, and those which sug- 
gest certain social limitations upon the birth rate. 

Population Controlled by Nature. Strange as it may seem, 
Spencer, Bagehot, and Huxley have no thoroughgoing proposals for 
the limitation of population. Spencer and Bagehot were strong in 
their condemnation of the legal and charitable efforts to care for the 
poor. All three picture the struggle for existence, pointing out its 
good results in the survival of the fittest, in developing intellect, and 
in producing progress. Yet, even Spencer, who opposed so strenuously 
the poor laws and looked askance at charity, nowhere says that elimi- 
nation of the poor is the method by which population is to be limited. 
He stopped short of that conclusion. He assumes that there will be 
“never ceasing pressure of population,” but his only theory of how 
through that struggle population will be lessened is the supposition 
that through it there comes about a greater strain upon the nervous 


*Booth, Life and Labour of the People of London, Final Vol., London, 1904, 
PP. 206, 207. 
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system, increased brain power, and draws the conclusion that “the 
particular kind of further evolution which man is hereafter to undergo, 
is one which, more than any other, may te: enpected to cause a decline 
in his power of reproduction.” ? 

Bagehot thought that “The most. delancholy of human reflections, 
perhaps, is that, on the whole, it is a question whether the benevolence 
of mankind does most good or harm. Great good, no doubt, philan- 
thropy does, but then it also does great evil. It augments so much 
vice, it multiplies so much suffering, it brings to life such great popu- 
lations to suffer and be Vicious, that it is open to argument whether 
it be or be not an evil to the world... .”? 

Yet he nowhere argues that the control of population be left to the 
positive checks of Malthus, but adopts Spencer’s theory that with in- 
creased strain on the nervous system comes decreased fertility in man. 

Huxley is convinced that “So long as unlimited multiplication goes 
on, no social organization which has ever been devised, or is likely to 
be devised, no fiddle-faddling with the distribution of wealth, will de- 
liver society from the tendency to be destroyed by the reproduction 
within itself, in its intensest form, of that struggle for existence the 
limitation of which is the object of society.”* Yet, Huxley believes 
that society “will secure a fair amount of physical and moral welfare” 
to the laboring: population, and praises the work of such philanthropists 
as Lord Shaftesbury.* Thus, he goes farther than either Spencer or 
Bagehot in recognizing that society may limit the struggle for existence 
in the interests of the working classes and of society in general. 

Limitation of Population by Social Measures. ° Scientists and 
economists thus agree that population must be limited, if misery is not 
to result. On how such limitation is brought about by social measures 
the scientists give no hint. Malthus in the first edition of his essay in 
1798 held that it actually is brought about by the positive checks, while 
after 1803 he added the prudential check. 

John Stuart Mill, the English economist, summarized the discussion 
of the limitations of population, and suggested certain economic and 
social checks which escaped the attention of Malthus. In no way 
minimizing the influence of the positive checks to population in back- 
ward societies, Mill emphasized the voluntary limitation of births. He 

5 Quoted in eg Ara Physics and Politics, New York, 1898, pp. 198, 199. 

2 id BP ve Ethics, New York, 1896, pp. 211, 212, in his essay on “The 
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says, “The starvation does not take place in ordinary years, but in 
seasons of scarcity, which in those states of society are much more 
frequent and more extreme than Europe is now accustomed to. In 
these seasons actual want, or the maladies consequent on it, carry off 
numbers of the population, which in a succession of favorable years 
again expands, to be again cruelly decimated. In a more improved 
state, few, even among the poorest of the people, are limited to actual 
necessaries, and to a bare sufficiency of these; and the increase is kept 
within bounds, not by excess of deaths, but by limitation of births.” } 

How is the limitation of births brought about? 

1. Partly by prudent or moral self-restraint. Given a certain stand- 
ard of living to which laborers are habituated, they see that by having 
too many children they and their children will have to fall below that 
standard. They, therefore, by prudent regard for economic conse- 
quences voluntarily limit the number of children in their families. 
Mill cited in his edition of 1848 Norway and parts of Switzerland as 
the countries in which this prudential limitation had been most effective 
in controlling the birth rate. Mull very interestingly points out the re- 
sults of such prudence. He says, “The average duration of life is the 
longest in Europe; the population contains fewer children, and a greater 
proportional number of persons in the vigor of life, than is known 
to be the case in any other part of the world. The paucity of births 
tends directly to prolong life, by keeping the people in comfortable 
circumstances; and the same prudence is doubtless exercised in avoid- 
ing causes of disease, as in keeping clear of the principal cause of 
poverty.” ? 

2. Mill cites some countries in which marriage is not permitted 
until the contracting parties have prospect of comfortable support. 
“Under these laws . . . the condition of the people is reported to be 
good, and the illegitimate births not so numerous as might be ex- 
pected.” ® 

3. Lack of housing facilities for newly married couples. Mill says 
that in England in the eighteenth century “the growth of population 
was very effectually repressed by the difficulty of obtaining a cottage 
to live in.” It will be interesting to see what effect the present scarcity 
of houses will have upon the marriage and birth rates. Is it possible 


* Principles of Political Economy, Ashley’s edition, New York, 1909, p. 159. 
*Op. cit., p. 160. 
* Op. cit, p. 353. 
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also that the prejudice against letting a house to a family with children 
may help to lessen the birth rate? 

4. Certain customs operate in some countries to control population. 
For example, in Norway and in some parts of England once it was 
the custom to engage agricultural laborers for a year, or a half year, 
at a time. Until one of the laborers with his family vacated the cot- 
tage in which he lived it was impossible for another man to get married 
because he had no place in which to live. In some countries of Europe 
it was once the custom for a woman, before marriage, to prepare 
enough clothing to last her for many years. This custom delayed 
marriage in many cases. 

5. Multiplication of wants which influence self-restraint. To-day 
we cannot depend upon the customs mentioned above, or upon the 
legal restraints to marriage, except for defectives. However, experi- 
ence has shown that there are numbers of people who for the sake 
of living better themselves, and providing their children with opportu- 
nities of education and position denied to themselves, do limit the size 
of their families. It is the poorly paid classes of our laborers, hope- 
less to do anything better, either for themselves or their children, who 
multiply without restraint. If you have a society in which there is 
a chance to rise in life, and access to influences—educational and so- 
cial—which create the desire for better houses in which to live, better 
food to eat, better furniture, more means of recreation, and some of 
the comforts or even luxuries of life, you bring into action pruden- 
tial birth-control. Therefore it is not accidental that increase of 
opportunities for education lessens the birth rate. It is conceivable 
that a period of full employment with high wages might have a very 
good effect in habituating numbers of people to a standard of life 
much higher than that to which they had been accustomed, that their 
tastes would rise sufficiently to bring into operation self-control in 
propagation. How much effect the present efforts to promote popular 
education by lectures, by providing visiting housekeepers to aid women 
in their own homes in a new pride and efficiency in home-making, 
by increasing public recreation facilities so that the laboring classes 
may have physical enjoyment in association with their neighbors, and 
by organizing classes in settlements and in the social centers of the 
schools and churches, will result in raising of the standard of life 
among the poorer classes, we do not yet know. It is possible, however, 
that we may find that it pays even from the standpoint of the control 
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of population to provide such things for those who cannot provide 
them for themselves. 

6. The growing political and industrial freedom of women may 
have some influence upon the marriage and birth rates. Statistics do 
not yet enable us to say just what factors have produced the constant 
decrease in the birth rate which every modern industrial society has 
shown in recent years. We know that the birth rate has steadily fallen 
in the United States since the first census. We also know that with 
the entrance of women into industry and with growth of the higher 
education of women, divorce has increased. It is possible that woman’s 
greater economic freedom may augment celibacy. It may result in 
limiting the number of children -of some who do marry. We do not 
know. 

Certain Subsidiary Measures. Certain other measures have been 
suggested. Some are of subordinate importance, because they are 
limited in their promised benefits to a certain country, others are of 
questionable value, if all that they entail be taken into account. 

One of these is the restriction of immigration. In a country like 
the United States, which has received so large a proportion of its 
present population from other countries, the matter is of importance 
in this discussion. Earlier, when the country had much free land to 
be developed, immigration may have been a boon, although Francis 
Walker doubted that immigration had been a benefit to the United 
States in the long run. At any rate immigration hastened the economic 
development of this country. 

The country, however, is filling up and approaching the saturation 
point. Poverty is increasing among us. Except in periods of unusual 
industrial activity, the number of dependents rises from year to year. 
Hordes from countries where the laborers have lower standards of 
living are crowding to our shores, and displacing workers already here. 
As Giddings has said, if those who are displaced could be placed in 
higher economic positions, if the organization of industrial society in 
the United States could keep pace with the displacements made neces- 
sary by new processes, the problem would be less. As shown by the at- 
titude of organized labor to the subject, the laborers in the United 
States are feeling keenly the stress which immigration entails. More- 
over, under the law of diminishing returns, and the arrival in large 
numbers of immigrants with lower standards of living, it is difficult to 
maintain a standard of life which will act as a stimulus to ambition and 


* Democracy and Empire, New York, 1901, pp. 86, 87. 
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hence keep down the birth rate. Released from the operation of the 
prudential considerations induced by hard economic conditions in their 
own lands, these immigrants exhibit here an enormous fecundity. True, 
they tend to be influenced in time by the higher standards of life here, 
and in the second and third generation, limitation of family appears. 
In the meantime, however, some of them have sunk into dependency, 
while the population pressure they have contributed to makes harder 
the lot of all labor. 

It has been urged that we should encourage their coming because 
it does result in higher standards as compared with the standards they 
have had in their own countries. Is it not possible, however, that the 
United States will do more to raise the standards of the people in 
these countries from which they come, if it makes sure that the con- 
ditions here be such that high standards here may not be lowered, than 
if it pursues an immigration policy that degrades American standards 
of living, especially since experience shows that emigration does not 
reduce the pressure of population in the countries of Europe from 
which they come ?? 

Birth Control has been suggested as an effective method of cutting 
down excessive population. Holland and some of the other countries 
of Europe are experimenting with the subject. In most of the states of 
this country, however, and in many countries of Europe to spread the 
knowledge of contraceptive methods is unlawful. Furthermore, it has 
been felt by some that such methods are immoral. To some minds 
they are analogous to abortion, which is a crime. To others such 
methods contravene the Christian religion. Others think that the 
spread of knowledge concerning contraception would result in an in- 
crease of immorality. Still others point out that a knowledge of such 
methods of preventing birth is possessed by the higher economic classes 
of society and is leading to what is known as “race-suicide.” Into 
the controversy which has raged over the question it is unnecessary 
to enter here.2, The point in connection with our subject is that it is 
a method, which, if carefully guarded, would tend to decrease excessive 
births without the evils now attaching to abortion. Avowedly it in- 
volves less self-restraint than voluntary control in the marriage relation- 
ship. It is much to be preferred to deferring marriage in order to limit 

*Ross, Principles of Sociology, New York, 1920, pp. 36, 3 

*¥For a discussion of both sides of the controversy see Kept, “Birth Control,” 
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offspring. Artificial restriction of birth is now taking place even in 
states having laws forbidding the giving of information on the subject. 
Some believe that it would be much better that physicians should have 
the right to give advice on the matter rather than to have the matter in 
the hands of ignorant charlatans exploiting contraceptive methods for 
gain. 

Prudential restraint should be mentioned here, although in the pres- 
ent state of morals, it probably would not operate effectively among 
the poor, who have the largest families and whose numerous children 
are of the greatest concern in a program for the prevention of poverty 
and dependency. 

Measures to Limit the Propagation of Defectives. One is on 
quite a different footing in discussing the social limitation of births 
among defectives. There is less doubt here in the minds of most men. 
While the average number of children growing to adulthood in fam- 
ilies of 1ormal mentality is 3.4, the average among mental defectives 
is 4.4. If they are left unrestrained it is only a question of time when 
defective stock will swamp the mentally normal. 

With such people it is socially desirable that increase should be 
checked. With those who are from defective stock yet have enough 
intelligence to appreciate argument education will help to solve the 
problem. Some do, and more would, if its importance were brought 
to their attention, refrain from having offspring. Moreover, since, as 
Goddard has shown, many of the feeble-minded are under- rather 
than oversexed, under proper tutelage many of them could easily be 
kept from marrying and having children. Furthermore, if an enlight- 
ened public conscience can be developed on eugenics, negative and 
positive, much greater control over the defective both by public opinion 
and by legal measures would probably occur. For the worst steriliza- 
tion promises a way out. 

For the defective with vicious tendencies segregation is necessary 
during the child-bearing period for women and probably for life in 
the case of men. Colony care and carefully regulated parole, experi- 
ence seems to show, will care for the others. The important thing 1s 
that they do not propagate. Here certainly there will be no debate 
on the desirability of limiting births. If the increase of the defective 
could be prevented, perhaps 25 per cent of our present chronic de- 
pendency would be eliminated in the next generation. 


S The history of the movement is traced by Professor James A. Field in 
“Publicity by Prosecution,” The Survey, February 19, 1916. 
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That there are considerable numbers of people on the border line 
between mental normality and defect every investigation shows. It 
is probable that these compose a large part of that class described by 
Mr. Charles Booth in his studies of London quoted in the first part 
of this chapter and referred to by Professor Giddings when he says, 
“Modern civilization does not require, it does not even need, the 
drudgery of needle-women or the crushing toil of men in a score of 
life-destroying occupations. If these wretched beings should drop 
out of existence and no others stood ready to fill their places, the 
economic activities of the world would not greatly suffer. A thousand 
devices latent in inventive brains would quickly make good any mo- 
mentary loss. The true view of the facts is that these people continue 
to exist after the kinds of work that they know how to perform have 
ceased to be of any considerable value to society.” 2 

Conclusion. No one knows now just how the population can 
be so accurately proportioned to the natural resources of a country 
and to the stage of organization of effort that the adjustment will be 
perfect. Fortunately such perfect adjustment is not necessary to 
remedy the disparity between population and subsistence. Even if we 
did know what the proportion should be, the last war has certainly 
taught us that in times of unusual industrial activity the number of 
laborers, even including the poorest, will be too small. In times of 
industrial depression, the number, even of the best laborers, will be 
too great. 

Since it is not possible to diminish the number of laborers in accord- 
ance with the demands of industry, if the population problem is to 
be adjusted, there must be stabilization of industry. If that is achieved 
the checks to population already discussed will operate to reduce the 
number of people in a country to the level of its industrial develop- 
ment. If industry is stabilized, and the population is regulated to the 
demand, the amount of poverty and dependency will be very greatly 
decreased. Once the adjustment of numbers to subsistence resources 
is close enough to insure that capable stock is not degraded in its 
Standard of living and that defective strains are prevented from propa- 
gating, then the struggle will be between the more capable elements 
of the population and the struggle will give a spur to the development 
of the better abilities. Those elements of the population will increase 
with whom prudential checks operate. Whatever measures be ex- 


*Democracy and Empire, New York, 1901, pp. 82, 83. 
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pedient population must be controlled both as to numbers and as to 
quality if poverty and dependency are to be prevented. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


State and criticize the Malthusian theory of population. 

What is the bearing of the theory upon poverty and dependency ? 

What were the theories of Spencer, Bagehot and Huxley? 

How may the limitation of population by social measures be brought 
about ? 

What has immigration to do with the problem? Birth control? Meas. 
ures to limit the propagation of defectives? 

What conclusion is inevitable as to the bearing of the population ques- 
tion on the problems of poverty and dependency ? 

What influences among the middle class of America accoynt for the 
decrease in the birth rate? 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


SCIENCE AND THE PROBLEMS OF POVERTY AND 
DEPENDENCY 


NTER-RELATIONS between Philanthropy and Sociology. 
Sociology is in part a science and in part a philosophy. It is con- 
cerned with the problem of ascertaining how human relationships were 
established—the causes, forms, processes, and products; with the devel- 
opment of social forms, ideals, and organizations—causes, processes, 
and results; and with an evaluation of social products in terms of an 
ideal of human welfare or progress. As a science,-it must patiently 
gather facts which throw light upon origin, development, and results. 
On the basis of these facts it philosophizes. That is, sociology en- 
deavors to interpret the facts in generalizations as to tendencies, simi- 
larities and differences in their occurrence. For example, if the so- 
ciologist finds that a certain form of the family arises amid certain 
industrial conditions and is able to show that there is no concomitant set 
of circumstances other than the industrial, he infers a high degree of 
probability that the industrial conditions and the form of family are 
closely related. He cannot be certain that one has caused the other to 
appear, however, unless he can find that that form of the family never 
develops unless those industrial conditions are present. If he discovers 
that when one is found the other also is always present, then the question 
to be determined is whether one causes the other, or whether both are 
the product of some other factor. If he is unable to find societies in 
which the inter-connected phenomena—in the example, the family and 
industrial conditions—are isolated, or if they are combined with other 
social features, but without modification of either family or industrial 
activities, he cannot reach absolute certainty concerning casual rela- 
tionships. If, however, one factor varies while the other remains un- 
altered, he will suspect that one does not cause the other. 

Now in human society, so varied are the influences producing 
change, it is often very difficult to determine causation. Moreover, 
the difficulty of isolating phenomena, of varying the quantity of one 
factor while leaving the other unchanged is enormous. Hence, social 
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cause and law are very difficult to establish. In some cases it may 
be done by a wide comparison of the societies to be found in different 
parts of the world. In others it may never be possible. In any case, 
absolute certainty is remote; only a fair degree of probability is pos- 
sible. 

Social theory, therefore, as yet must be largely in the nature of 
hypothesis to be verified by patient research. 


BEARING OF SOCIAL RESEARCH ON SOCIAL THEORY 


In certain fields of sociology, however, research and experiment are 
more promising than in others. ‘Where there is a wide variety of 
social forms comparative study will reveal some relationships more 
or less constant. In such fields as the treatment of poverty, depend- 
ency, cr:me, and defect, experiments are being made in our highly 
organized societies. With these experiments can be compared not only 
the results of others in the same or different countries, but modern 
experiments can be compared with historic experiments. For example, 
if it can be shown that indiscriminate charity raises up a crop of 
beggars, while discriminate relief, coupled with adequate service, less- 
ens pauperization, then experience has furnished a general principle of 
social policy. Also, if experience shows that severely repressive meas- 
ures do not lessen the number of crimes committed, or do increase recid- 
ivism, it is clear that this treatment has failed and other policies must 
be tested before society can feel that it has discovered the principle 
of effective social treatment. Again, experiment has shown that chil- 
dren best develop socially in normal family life rather than in institu- 
tions. This discovery has resulted in the corollaries that children 
whose natural families have been disrupted should be placed in fam- 
ilies, rather than be kept in congregate institutions; that probation for 
children is usually better than reformatories, especially for first of- 
fenders; and that children should be cared for by carefully adminis- 
tered “mothers’ pensions,” when poverty is the only problem in a dis- 
rupted home with the mother still living. Thus, the speculations of 
general sociology, psychology, and political science provide hypotheses 
which the social technician can test out in experience. 

On the other hand, the testing of general principles by their appli- 
cation to particular social problems throws light back upon the gen- 
eralizations of pure sociology. For example, experience in the treat- 
ment of the pauperized family has confirmed Spencer’s generalization 
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that domestic institutions vary in strength with the economic arrange- 
ments of the society in which the family exists. Spencer deduced that 
if the parent is relieved of responsibility by the state or by philan- 
thropy, some parents will desert their children. The experience of the 
social worker has confirmed the theory. On the other hand, Spencer 
believed that social progress is made only by allowing the weak and 
helpless to succumb in the struggle for existence. Social technology, 
however, has discovered that when we allow children and unprotected 
women to struggle with adverse circumstances, not all the incapables 
are wiped out. Some of them become parasitic by adapting themselves 
to the circumstances and survive in a socially useless and sometimes 
menacing mode of life, while some naturally capable are prevented 
from developing normally. Thus, the hypotheses of general sociology 
meeting the test of experiment are confirmed or exploded. 

Hence, the study of methods of dealing with poverty and dependency 
has a direct bearing upon sociology. Social technology supplies in 
such fields the touchstone of experiment upon which all science rests. 
It takes the suggestions of the philosophical sociologists which have 
any bearing upon its problems and tests them by the results of their 
application, just as the mechanical engineer takes certain principles of 
physics and tests them in the field of applied mechanics. 

Social technology cannot try out all the offerings in the general 
field of sociology. It can only test those which admit of being applied 
in the field of social adjustment. It proves them by applying them 
to the problems of poverty, dependency, defect, and crime, and reports 
the results. It modifies, confirms, or rejects in accordance with the 
findings of experience. 


SCIENCE AND PHILANTHROPY 


Social policies in the treatment of poverty and dependency antedated 
the birth of science. Very early in social development the group was 
forced to give attention to its needy members. When the blood-bound 
group was the chief social organization, the needy were helped by the 
family or the whole group. Until social and economic classes ap- 
peared dependency in the modern sense did not exist. In early historic 
societies, such as the early Assyrian and early Hebrew, various ar- 
rangements existed to provide for the support of the dependent. 
Slavery, polygamy, concubinage, remarriage, and adoption of children, 
were rough measures for the care of those who to-day would be called 
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dependents. The relentless exposure of defective children was prac- 
ticed. The aged were often killed. The insane and feeble-minded 
were outlawed or killed as possessed of some strange, occult and so- 
cially dangerous supernatural power. In these ways, the abnormal 
were exterminated. Thus, by a rough method, which probably often 
destroyed the sound with the unsound, the defective germ plasm was 
wiped out. 

Even in these early societies, however, we see the beginnings of 
more humane treatment. So much more rapid was the development 
of humane sentiments, especially under the influence of kinship and 
religion, than the growth of science that man came to interfere serious- 
ly with a selective death rate. The result was an accumulation of de- 
fective paupers. As we have seen, the Church. added the religious 
motive in the pauperization of large numbers. When the conflict was 
betwee a ruthlessness, which let the capable perish with the incapable, 
and a charity which was indiscriminate, the Church and the moral 
sentiments inclined to the latter. It has remained for modern philan- 
thropy to resolve the difficulty. 

No realm of thought is immune from the infection of ideas in other 
realms. The great changes in knowledge and speculation character- 
istic of the last century and a half have affected the theory and prac- 
tice of philanthropy. Before modern economic and scientific principles 
were worked out, philanthropy was possessed of proper impulses, but 
it lacked scientific discrimination. 

Economics and Philanthropy. Some of the early English econ- 
mists made serious attacks upon the English Poor Laws. Adam 
Smith gives very little attention to them. His only reference to their 
working is a criticism of the law of settlement which interfered with 
the free movement of laborers and so accounted for differences in 
wages in neighboring parts of England. With his belief in freedom 
of movement for laborers naturally he criticized these provisions.* 

The most serious attack upon the poor laws of England was made 
by Malthus in his celebrated Essay on the Principle of Population. 
Interested as he was in the limitation of the population so that the 
individual would be able to secure for his labor a return adequate to 
self-support, Malthus saw that the poor laws of his day resulted in 
pauperizing the lower class workers. He saw them degraded from 
the spirit of independence, which he thought all people should have. 


*Wealth of Nations, 5th Edition, Bk. I, Chap. X, Part II, Dublin, 1793, Vol. 
I, pp. 1309 ff. 
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He says, “The poor laws of England tend to depress the general con- 
dition of the poor in these two ways. Their first obvious tendency 
is to increase population without increasing the food for its support. 
A poor man may marry with little or no prospect of being able to 
support a family without parish assistance. They may be said, there- 
fore, to create the poor which they maintain: And, as the provisions 
of the country must, in consequence of the increased population, be 
distributed to every man in smaller proportions, it is evident that the 
labor of those who are not supported by parish assistance, will purchase 
a smaller quantity of provisions than before, and consequently more 
of them must be driven to apply for assistance. 

“Secondly, the quantity of provisions consumed in workhouses by 
a part of the society that cannot in general be considered as the most 
valuable part, diminishes the shares that would otherwise belong to 
more industrious and more worthy members, and thus, in the same 
manner, forces more to become dependent. If the poor in the work- 
houses were to live better than they do now, this’ new distribution of 
the money of the society would tend more conspicuously to depress 
the condition of those out of the workhouses by occasioning an ad+ 
vance in the price of provisions.” 2 

He declared that, hard as it may appear in individual instances, de- 
pendent poverty ought to be held disgraceful. He believed the poor 
laws did not make it disgraceful. He held that they were “a set of 
grating, inconvenient, and tyrannical laws totally inconsistent with the 
genuine spirit of the constitution.” He felt persuaded that if they 
had never existed in England, “though there might have been a few 
more instances of very severe distress, the aggregate mass of happiness 
among the common people would have been much greater than it is at 
present.” He believed that they created “wide-spreading tyranny, de- 
pendence, intolerance, and unhappiness.” 

So thoroughly convinced was Malthus that the poor laws were en- 
tirely vicious that he advocated their gradual abolition. He held that 
the poor had no right to public support and that if society were left 
undisturbed the natural affections of men for their wives and children 
were such that he could not believe that “there are ten men breathing 
so atrocious as to desert them.” ? 

Malthus believed in the private charitable care of the dependent poor 


*Malthus, The Principle of Population, last edition, New York, 1890, Bk. 
III, Chap. VI 


ap. VI. 
*Ibid., Bk. IV, Chap. VITI. 
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if the care was discriminating and personal. He says, “The discretion- 
ary power of giving or withholding relief which is to a certain extent 
vested in parish officers and justices, is of a very different nature, and 
will have a very different effect from the discrimination which may 
be exercised by voluntary charity.”? He held many principles which 
the best charity workers of the present time hold with reference to 
the way in which aid should be given. He contended that what is given 
to the poor under the poor laws is not charity, that any charity that 
is forced from the giver in any way does harm to both the giver and 
the recipient. “But it is far otherwise with that voluntary and active 
charity, which makes itself acquainted with the object which it re- 
lieves; which seems to feel, and+to be proud of, the bond that unites 
the rich with the poor; which enters into their houses, informs itself 
not only of their wants, but of their habits and dispositions; checks 
the hopes of clamorous and obtrusive poverty, with no other recom- 
mendation but rags; and encourages with adequate relief, the silent 
and retiring sufferer laboring under unmerited difficulties.” 

The attack of Malthus was the most thoroughgoing and trenchant 
of any of the English economists. McCulloch later attacked vehemently 
Gilbert’s act because it repealed the law authorizing parishes, if they 
thought fit, to refuse relief except in the workhouse, and its plan for 
supplementing wages from the poor rates. He also attacked the poor 
law amendment act of 1834, passed upon Senior’s report of the poor 
law commission appointed in 1832. This act centralized the super- 
vision of relief in a central board in London instead of leaving the 
responsibility for relief upon the propertied classes of the various 
parishes.? 

McCulloch differs from Malthus in thinking that charity is even 
worse in its effects upon the poor than the reception of help from 
the poor rates. He says, “It is idle, indeed, to talk about the inde- 
pendence of a man who is receiving charity; but it may be doubted 
whether an individual supported by the poor’s rate can fairly be re- 
garded as being in such a predicament. He is merely sharing in a 
public provision made by the state. . . . It may, therefore, be fairly 
presumed that the decent pride and independence of the poor will be 
more likely to be supported under a system of this sort than if they 
are obliged to depend, in periods of distress, on the bounty of others.” ® 


7Op. cit., Bk. IV, Chap 
? McCulloch, Principles ae Political Economy, Edinburgh, 1864, pp. 368-395. 
* OP. cit, p. 373. 
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He calls attention to another matter which shows that certain of 
the classical economists were not the outspoken enemies of philan- 
thropy which they have sometimes been painted. He says, ‘An indi- 
vidual is unfortunate, perhaps, or he may not have been as thrifty 
or as prudent as he ought—but is he, therefore, to be allowed to die 
in the streets? It is proper, speaking generally, to do nothing that 
may weaken the spirit of industry; but if, in order to strengthen it, 
all relief were refused to the maimed and impotent poor, the habits 
and feelings of the people would be degraded and brutalized by famil- 
larity with the most abject wretchedness; at the same time that, by 
driving the victims of poverty to despair, a foundation would be laid 
for the most dreadful crimes, and such a shock given to the security 
of property and of life as would very much over-balance whatever 
additional spur the refusal of support might give to industry and 
economy.” ? 

A further indication of the fact that the classical economists were 
not hostile to poor relief in general is the fact already referred to, that 
Senior, with the assistance of Mr. Chadwick, wrote the Report of the 
Commission of Inquiry on which the great law of 1834 was based.? 
They were opposed only to specific methods of relief. 

Bagehot, the banker and economist, represents more closely than 
the later economists the position of Malthus on philanthropy. He 
says, “The most melancholy of human reflections, perhaps, is that on 
the whole it is a question whether the benevolence of mankind does 
most good or harm. Great good, no doubt, philanthropy does, but then 
it also does great evil; it augments so much vice; it multiplies so much 
suffering; it brings to life such great populations to suffer and to 
become vicious, that it is an open argument whether it be or be not 
an evil to the world; and this is entirely because excellent people fancy 
that they can do much by rapid action, that they will most benefit the 
world when they most relieve their own feelings, that as soon as an 
evil is seen ‘something’ ought to be done to stay and prevent it. One 
may incline to hope that the balance of good over evil is in favor of 
benevolence; one can hardly bear to think that it is not so; but any- 
how, it is certain that there is a most heavy debit of evil, and that this 
burden might almost all have been spared us if philanthropists, as well 

*Op. ctt., p. 360. 

*Palgrave, Dictionary of Political Economy, London, 1910, Art., “Poor-Law 


History,” Vol. III, p. 156. See also John Stuart Mill, Principles of Political 
Economy, edited by W. J. Ashley, New York, 1909, pp. 365, 366 
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as others, had not inherited from their barbarous forefathers a wild 
passion for instant action.” * 

The economists had not a little to do with the reform of the English 
poor laws. The service was reciprocated by Lord Shaftesbury and 
others of his time when the factory acts, which were generally opposed 
by the English economists, were put through the English Parliament 
largely at the instance of the philanthropists.’ 

This conflict between the economists and the philanthropists has 
now almost died away. The charity workers are conscious of the 
evils of indiscriminate philanthropy. They recognize that there are 
certain economic principles which must not be ignored by the admin- 
istrator of charity. But some wko administer our poor laws have very 
imperfect conceptions of the fundamental nature of economic society 
and perhaps even less of the principles of modern charity. On the 
other hand, the modern economists have recognized certain social prin- 
ciples in the treatment of the poor which were not clearly seen by 
Malthus. 

Psychology and Philanthropy. Between psychology and philan- 
thropy there has been no such conflict as between economics and phi- 
lanthropy. Psychology developed later than economics, and, more- 
over, it has not come so directly into contact with a witless poor law. 
Nevertheless, psychology might have criticized at some length the 
attitude of charity towards certain paupers. Until recently charity 
workers have been too prone to ignore that pauperism and poverty re- 
sulting from abnormal mental conditions. How often has the poor-law 
official and the charity worker proceeded on the assumption that the 
economic adjustment of a dependent family was all that was required! 
How frequently, as we now see, is the inability to make a living and 
make a home due to mental defect of one kind or another! Psychology, 
therefore, has thrown a great light upon the problem of poverty and 
dependency in those cases in which mental disease or defect is a 
factor. Charity has profited by it, and public poor relief is beginning 
to write into the law provisions based upon an appreciation of the 
role of mental conditions in producing dependency. Moreover, the 
recent analytical psychology and psychiatry have thrown a flood of 
new light on the passions, mental conflict, feeling of inferiority, and 
other manifestations of disordered emotional life, which in turn helps 


*Bagehot, Physics and Politics, No. 5, Works, Hartford, 1891, Vol. IV, p. 566. 
He has been called the “Darwinian” in politics. McIntosh, From Comte to 
Benjamin Kidd, New York, 1899, Chap. 

* Gibbons, Industry in England, New York, 1906, pp. 404-406. 
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the social worker to understand many cases hitherto obscure. He who 
would help his fellowmen constructively who are in distress must 
understand human nature in all of its varied phases. Modern psy- 
chology is assisting very materially in such an understanding and 
suggesting methods of changing the habits and the outlook of the in- 
dividual and the family. 

Moreover, social psychology has suggested to the social worker that 
even in the family where mental defect is not the main factor it is 
important in rehabilitation to consider the mental habits and ideals 
which economic depression and dependency induce. How often it is 
necessary to change the mental presuppositions and habits of mind 
which have established themselves in the poor! Something of ‘that sort 
lies at the bottom of the contention of Malthus that dependency must 
be held disgraceful. Mental factors are kept in mind when social work- 
ers agree that relief should include only the necessaries, that the con- 
dition of the dependent must not be better than that of the independent 
laborer, 1f pauperization is to be prevented. On the other hand, mental 
principles are at the front of the contention of McCulloch and of 
modern social workers that dependents and those on the border of 
dependency must be inspired with ambition and hope rather than be 
confirmed in despair. Mental considerations lie at the foundation of 
the institution of the friendly visitor, who creates a neighborly bond 
between the poor and herself and tries to inspire the poverty stricken 
with her attitude towards life and its problems. 

As psychology develops a science of human motives and a technique 
of guidance based upon a scientific knowledge of the emotions, the 
intellectual processes and of the ways in which the will is molded, 
more help will be available for the social worker. Such knowledge 
will condition her methods and assist her in dealing with the prob- 
lems of human conduct among the poor and the dependent. How 
little we yet know scientifically of the human mind in all those com- 
plex and delicate interactions which determine conduct! How much 
the social worker, that physician of deranged social life in home and 
community, needs all the help she can get from psychology, only those 
know who so often stand baffled before the difficult problem of re- 
habilitating the family and the individual. 

Biology and Philanthropy. One searches the early English biol- 
ogists in vain for an expression of opinion on methods of poor re- 
lief. One might suspect that Huxley would stand for a policy that 
would allow the poor to perish as a means of selecting out the un- 
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desirable elements in an over-abundant population. But read these 
words of his: “Any full and permanent development of the productive 
powers of an industrial population, then, must be compatible with, 
and, indeed, based upon, a social organization which will secure a fair 
amount of physical and moral welfare to that population; which will 
make for good and not for evil. Natural science and religious enthu- 
siasm rarely go hand in hand, but in this matter their accord is com- 
plete; and the least sympathetic of naturalists can but admire the 
insight and the devotion of such social reformers as the late Lord 
Shaftesbury, whose recently published Life and Letters gives a vivid 
picture of the condition of the working classes 50 years ago, and of 
the pit which our industry, ignoring these plain truths, was then dig- 
ging under its own feet.”* The whole passage from which this is 
taken should be read if one wishes to see clearly how Huxley recon- 
ciles Science and Philanthropy. 

When Huxley and his colleagues were writing, the theory of hered- 
ity was in its infancy. Since that time, Weissmann’s and Mendel’s 
investigations and speculations based upon them have become a part 
of biological thought. The development of biological theory in its 
bearing upon social problems, from the early radical to the later mod- 
erate, is sketched by J. Arthur Thomson in these words: “Needless 
to say, many of the inquirers who have become impressed by the facts 
have not been backward in making practical suggestions, which might 
be arranged, if one had time, on an inclined plane. Some, more trust- 
ful in natural selection than in any human device, have taken up an 
extreme laissez faire position, which, as human society is constituted, 
is quite untenable. . . . Others, going to the opposite extreme, have 
advocated what may be called surgical methods for both sexes to a 
degree that is more than Spartan. Between these two extremes we 
find all manner of suggestions. We need only refer to the marriage 
examination and certificate system which is being increasingly dis- 
cussed—to much profit, it seems to us—in Germany; the segregation 
schemes which suggest that those obviously unfit who have to fall 
back on the state (i. e., the relatively fit citizens) for support should 
forfeit the right to reproduce, for which, again, there is much to be 
said ; and the wise and gentle constructive eugenic proposals with which 
Mr. Galton has made us all familiar.” ? 

Among American biologists there is to be seen the same cautious 


* Evolution and Ethics, New York, 1896, p. 217. 
* Heredity, London, 1912, p. 533- 
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attitude. Says one, “There is one grave danger connected with the 
administration of our humane and commendable philanthropies toward 
the unfortunate, for it frequently happens that defectives are kept in 
institutions until they are sexually mature or are partly self-support- 
ing, when they are liberated only to add to the burden of society by 
reproducing only their like.” 1 Another writes, “It is the personal 
duty of every member of society to aid in affording the opportunity 
and providing the proper stimuli to insure that out of the many possi- 
bilities of behavior which exist in the young at birth, those forms are 
realized which are best worth while to the individual and to society. 
And while we recognize that improved environment alone cannot cor- 
rect human deficiencies we must nevertheless not relax our efforts to 
get cleaner foods, cleaner surroundings, cleaner politics, and cleaner 
hearts. 

“Why go on alleviating various kinds of misery that might equally 
well be prevented? When one squarely faces the issue, surely the 
absurdity of our present practices cannot but be evident to even the 
most thoughtless!” ? 

Philanthropist and biologist have come together in concerted effort 
to solve the problem of dependency, each recognizing the point of view 
of the other, and each contributing his part to the program of treat- 
ment and prevention. The biologist has supplied the facts and theories 
which explain why some people are dependent, and has suggested the 
methods by which hereditary defect which produces some of the de- 
pendent may be cut off. The social worker and the sociologist, having 
studied the experiments in social institutions and the laws which have 
been followed in treating dependents, undertake so to order our social 
measures that the hereditary factors in dependency may be controlled. 
The knowledge of both biologist and sociologist is still incomplete. 
Further experience must be had before we can be sure that we have 
discovered the best ways to abolish pauperism due to defect. The 
hopeful aspect of the matter is that biology and sociology are working 
hand in hand on the problem. 

Medicine and Philanthropy. Between the doctors and the phi- 
lanthropists there has been no such conflict as between the economists 
and the philanthropists. Modern medicine, however, since the formu- 
lation of the germ theory of disease, has modified philanthropic prac- 
tice. Prevention has become a dominant note in both medicine and 


, Walter, Genetics, New York, 1914, p. 253. 
Guyer, Being Well-Born, Indianapolis, 1916, pp. 337, 338. 


On the other hand, the practising physician has come to recognize 
in recent years the important part which the social worker bears in 
the treatment and prevention of-disease. This recognition is to be 
found not only in the department of social work established in con- 
nection with hospitals, but in the cooperation with organized charity 
in charitable cases.* 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND PHILANTHROPY 


Spencer was outspoken against public poor relief in England. He 
says, “When under the new Poor Law provision was made for the 
accommodation of vagrants in the Union Houses, it was hardly ex- 
pected that a body of tramps would be thereby called into existence 
who would spend their time walking from Union to Union throughout 
the kingdom. It was little thought by those who in past generations 
assigned parish pay for the maintenance of illegitimate children that 
as a result a family of such would by and by be considered a small 
fortune, and the mother of them a desirable wife; nor did the states- 
men see that, by the law of settlement, they were organizing a disas- 
trous inequality of wages in different districts, entailing a system of 
clearing away cottages, which would result in the crowding of bed- 
rooms, and in a consequent moral and physical degeneration.” ? 

His animus is connected with his political philosophy. He does not 
believe in English poor relief because it subverts his theory of the 
functions of the state. That his opinion did not arise primarily from 
the evil results the poor law produced is shown by his words in his 

*Cabot, Social Work; Essays on the Meeting-Ground of Doctor and Social 
Worker, Boston and New York, 1919, Introduction; Cannon, Social Work im 
Hos itals, New York, 1917, Chaps. I-VI. 


pencer, Essays, ‘Scientific, Political and Speculative, London, 1858, “Over 
Legislation,” p DP. 321. 
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essay replying to Huxley’s position in the latter’s essay on Administra- 
tive Nihilism.1. Here he argues that sympathy for one’s fellows has 
led to charities and other voluntary means of help for the unfortunate 
very superior to the poor laws before their reform in 1834. Spencer 
combines the laissez faire political economy, the politics of Bentham, 
and the philosophy of the “natural selectionists” in science, and draws 
conclusions as to government, in this case as related to the relief of 
the poor, based upon the premises of Malthus and the theory of the 
“struggle for existence’ made famous by Darwin, Huxley, and him- 
self. He held that the function of government was to protect society 
from external foes and to limit itself to the establishment of justice 
within its borders. Consequently, he was much opposed to the exten- 
sion of governmental activities for the control of private business enter- 
prises and of charitable work. He believed that if private initiative 
were left alone, all of the needy would be cared for by the active sym- 
pathy of private organizations. Since his day, however, the laissez 
fasre theory in government as in economics has been exploded. Expe- 
rience has shown that by perfecting governmental machinery much 
can be done to guide private initiative and to protect classes unable 
to protect themselves. Consequently, in recent years, whether for good 
or ill, governmental control of private activities has very greatly in- 
creased. Mr. Charles Booth said at the end of his great work: “With 
regard to progressive administration, still shaping its ideals and fret- 
ting against restraints, the day of reckoning and disappointment is 
not now, and, though it will surely come, there is in that no reason 
for holding our hands. The failures may be many, and the success 
that can be won may take some unexpected shape, but at least the 
effort to attain it must be good in stimulating the consciousness and 
vigor of common life.” ? 

Governmental control has been growing very rapidly in poor relief 
and certain aspects of charity work, as we have noticed in a previous 
chapter. In the control of private charities dealing especially with 
helpless humanity it has become absolutely essential to protect the 
wards of the state. 

Furthermore, in some of the most advanced countries and the most 
progressive states of the United States the government has instituted 


*Essay on “Specialized Administration,” Recent Discussions in Science, 
Philosophy, and Morals, New York, 1873, pp. 272, 273. 

* Booth, Life and Labour of the People of London, Final Vol., London, 1902, 
Dp. 203. 
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agencies for the comparative study of legislation and administration. 
The purpose is to secure a knowledge of experiments in social control 
of poor relief and charity in order that previous mistakes may not be 
repeated. Such study has saved the taxpayers’ money and has sug- 
gested better methods of the treatment of the dependent. 

Moreover, since many of the conditions which produce dependency 
are state-wide and others are even nation-wide, the power of the govern- 
ment has been invoked to undertake preventive measures. This may 
be seen in our public health departments—city, state, and national— 
and in our public schools. 

Thus, the new movements of modern life have touched philan- 
thropy and government in the care of the dependent in many ways. 
The great movements in science, politics, economics, and religion char- 
acteristic of the last half century have reacted upon philanthropic thought 
and tractice. Consequently, modern charity is possessed of an en- 
tirely new spirit and follows quite new practices. Based upon the ob- 
servation of facts, full consideration of the psychology of human re- 
lationships, and taking into account the results of modern science in 
every field, it endeavors to help the unfortunate members of society 
to readjust themselves to normal relationships and to bear their part 
in the work of the world. Its purpose is no philosophical dream of 
human perfectibility such as Plato and Godwin advocated, but an 
adaptation of our knowledge of all human relationships to practically 
improve the delicate social adjustments on which human independence 
and happiness so much depend. In its philosophy it is meliorative; 
it uses methods which have been approved by experience; it refuses 
to be turned aside from its task of helping distressed human beings 
with the best methods it has been able to discover. It will not be 
diverted by doctrinaire discussions of socialism, communism, or any 
other “ism” aiming at social perfectibility. One foot is placed firmly 
upon the solid ground of individual case work, the other is upon the 
equally solid ground of the improvement of social machinery slowly 
and gradually as experience shows the way. Mr. Charles Booth has said: 
“While the whole of life might well be lifted on to a higher plane, 
we cannot dare to wish that the struggle should be avoided. And 
light breaks through the darkness. Destitution degrades, but poverty 
is certainly no bar to happiness. If we permit our minds to dwell upon 
the masses in London who exist under its disabilities, we may think 
also of the thousands of poor but wholesome homes; of husbands and 
wives happv in working for each other and’ rejoicing in their childrem 
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—of whom in this world it may be said, ‘Of such are the Kingdom 
of Home.’ ”? 

Social Case Work and the Care of the Distressed. With a back- 
ground of all these historic experiments in the aid of the distressed 
and of the results of modern science and philosophy, social case work 
undertakes its task. It learns from the mistakes of the past. It finds 
guidance in the suggestions of philosophers, theologians, and legislators 
and administrators in the work of helping those in misery. Its tech- 
nique is based upon all that both history and science can contribute. 
Its motive is the same ancient one of sympathy for those in distress, 
and the social premise of readjustment and rehabilitation in order that 
each individual may occupy a useful and happy place in the social 
order. In a previous chapter the definition and technique of social 
work was given. Here it is only necessary to point out that the in- 
formed and skillful social worker is endeavoring by the best means 
known to him to understand the causes which led’ to distress and to 
apply every device which experience has suggested to remove those 
causes and to bring to play upon the distressed individual the economic, 
psychological, and social factors in his environment to make him a 
useful member of society. 

Moreover, the social worker is not blind to the necessity of pre- 
vention. What reforms in legislation and administration has he not 
sponsored! What devotion of spirit has he not brought to the solu- 
tion of these complex and difficult problems! True, he makes mistakes, 
but he is human. He knows that the world cannot be remodeled in a 
moment. He works with the best machinery he has available. Ancient 
survivals of legislation and tradition encompass him about and impede 
his progress. He does the best he can and works for a better order 
in which many of the factors now existing to thrust down the individ- 
ual or the family shall be removed. In the meantime he does the best 
possible for his clients and for society. 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1. Social Work and Modern Medicine. Cabot, Social Work. 

2. Psychiatry and Modern Charity. Cabot, Social Work, Chaps. IV-VI; 
Taft, “Use of the Transfer within the Limits of the Office Interview,” 
Proceedings, National Conference of Social Work, 1924, p. 307; Taussig, 
“In a Family Case Work Organization,” Jbid., p. 442. 


*Booth, Life and Labour of the People of London, Final Vol., London, 1902, 
Pp. 201. 
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Biology’s Relation to Charity. Thompson, Heredity, Chap. XIV; Guyer, 


Being Well Born, Chaps. VII-X; Walter, Genetics, Chap. X1; Poponoe 
and Johnson, Applied Eugenics, Chaps, IX, X. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


What can sociology contribute to the care of dependents? 

How can the results of human behavior as seen in the dependent and 
the defective throw light upon sociological principles and_ social 
psychology? 

Illustrate the bearing of social research on social theory. 

What bearing has modern science upon policies of treatment of depend- 
ents and defectives? 

What was the relation between the early English economists and the 
philanthropists of their day? 

What modification in ancient charitable practice has been made by 
modern economic theory? 

What light has psychology thrown upon the problems of poverty and 
dependency? 

Point out the bearing of modern biology upon philanthropy. 

Show how modern medicine has modified philanthropic practice. 

Show how modern social work has modified medical practice. 
Characterize the purpose, philosophy and modern methods of dealing 
with the defective. 
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Care: of aged poor by relatives, 279; 
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of acute, chronic and criminal cases 
of insanity, 333; of epileptics in the 
United States, 356; of feeble-minded, 
development of, 372-375; of depend- 
ent children, social importance of, 
389; of destitute children, 392 7.; 
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legitimate child, 436; of the sick in 
their homes, nursing service in con- 
nection with, 488; of the disabled, 
496 ff.; of the distressed and social 
case work, 761 
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Chances of recovery in insanity, 319 

Changes: in climate as condition of 
poverty and pauperism, 50; in prices, 
95; in conception of nature of dis- 
ease, 472; in social measures for the 
treatment of disease 473 
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Character: of inmates of poorhouse in 
the United States, 194-198; of state 
boards, 246 
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of relief during Middle Ages, 157; 
of social settlements, 595; of so- 
cialized education, 651 ff. 
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Charitable: individuals and the de- 
velopment of the almshouse, 189; 
work with children, the hopefulness 
of, 391 
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boards of, 210; origin of organized, 

_ 561 ff. 

Charity: Historical motives of, 9; 
sympathetic motive of, 9; religious 
motive of, 9; political motive of, 10, 
II; social motive of, 10, 11; among 
the Jews, 147; among the Romans, 
147; among the early Christians, 
150; cases among the sick, 466; 
principles of medical, 484 ff.; organi- 
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568 f.; development of policies of, 
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Child, Problem of crippled, 500 
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pendent, 389, 392; care of destitute, 
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care of, 389; development of care of, 
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public care of, 398; care of illegiti- 
mate, 428, 435; state care of desti- 
tute, 309; present systems of care of, 
405; care of in almshouses, 405; care 
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14 
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dustry, 697, 698; relation of to pov- 
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118; government as affecting pov- 
erty, IIO 

Defectives: among inmates of poor- 
houses, 196; measures to limit propa- 
gation of, 744 

Defects: Extent of pauperism due to 
inherited, 69; hereditary, 141 
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pauperism, 21; of poverty, 24; of 
permanent paupers, 22; of private 
paupers, 22; of temporary paupers, 
22; of willing paupers, 22; of sub- 
sidies, Fetter’s, 226; of feeble-mind- 


edness, 366, 367; of dependent chil- 
dren, 401; of the disabled, 495; of 
socialized neighborliness, 585; of so- 
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Degeneracy as cause of poverty, 63 

Degenerate families, 63 

Delinquents and unfortunates, Nega- 
tive attitude towards, 113 
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590; results of settlements on, 603; 
relation of play to, 676; relation of 
church to, 702 

Denial of justice as cause of poverty, 
lit 

Dennison, Edward, 542, 562, 586 

De Paul, St. Vincent, 373 

Dependency: Approach to problem of, 
of.; modern approach to problem 
of, I1; endeavor to understand prob- 

‘lem, 11; varieties of, 17; definitions, 
17; natural, 17; customary, 18; legal, 
18; normal and abnormal, 19; dia- 
gram representing varieities of, 20; 
historical explanations of, 49; reli- 
gious explanations of, 49; extent due 
to old age, 271 ff.; relation of ill 
health to, 466; poverty and relation 
of church to, 700; bearing of theory 
of population on, 737; and science, 


747 If. 

Dependent: Natural, 17; public and 
private agencies for, 215 ff.; aged, 
271 ff.; children, care of, 389 7.; 
boarding and placing out of, 409; 
White House Conference on, 4II; 
recent tendencies in care of, 413; 
standards for care of, 415; sick, char- 
ity cases among, 466 

Desertion as cause of poverty, 105 

Desire for knowledge a motive in set- 
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Destitute children: origin and early 
development of care of, 392; state 
care of, 3990; care of in private in- 
stitutions at public expense, 400; 
care of in almshouses, 405; care of in 
state schools, 406 

Detention of insane, Temporary, 342 

Development: of relief of the poor, 
147 f.; of outdoor relief in Eng- 
land, 162; of outdoor relief in United 
States, 166 f.; of public poor relief 
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155; of public outdoor relief in Eng- 
land, 162; of public outdoor relief in 
the United States, 166; of the alms- 
house, 189; of the poorhouse in the 
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state supervision and control, 242; 
in administration and _ supervision, 
suggestions as to further, 263; of 
care of insane, 321 ff.; of care of 
epileptics, 357; of care of feeble- 
minded, 372; of care of dependent 
children, 392; of care of destitute 
children, 392; of care of children in 
the United States, 394; of treatment 
of illegitimate child, 428; of mothers’ 
pension legislation, 461; of social 
treatment of disease, 472; of care of 
the disabled, 497; of organized char- 
ity, 561 ff.; of policies of charity or- 
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Diagram representing varieties of de- 
pendents, 20 

Differences in functions 
Boards, 246 

Dinwiddie, Mr., 483 

Disability: extent of problem, 496; 
insurance, 512 

Disabled: definition of, 495; extent of 
problem of, 496; development of care 
of, 497; principles of treatment of 
499; purpose of social treatment of, 
499; systems of care and treatment 
of, 504; Federal aid for, 507 

Disasters as condition of poverty and 
dependency, 60 

Disease: as condition of poverty and 
pauperism, 60; relative importance 
of, 467; and death, cost of prevent- 
able, 468; development of the social 
treatment of, 472; changes in con- 
ception of nature of, 472; as cause 
of poverty, 77; health and, 699 

Disharmony iy the unbroken family 
as cause of poverty, 107 

Dispensaries and clinics, 478 

Disposition of children of mothers un- 
fit to care for their infants, 440 

Distribution of wealth and income, In- 
equitable, 97 

District almshouses, 208 

Dix, Dorothea, 323, 326, 399 

Drink as cause of poverty, 50 

Dripps, 228 

Drug habit as cause of poverty, 52 

Dugdale, 63 


of State 
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Early: Christians, charity among, 150; 
care of children, importance of, 389; 
Hebrew religion and social condi- 
tions, 

Eastern State Hospital for Insane, 326 

Economic: maladjustment as basis of 
poverty and dependency, 53; and so- 
cial relationships in society, malad- 
justment of, 503; burden of unwise 
philanthropy, 117 

Economics and philanthropy, 750 

Education: faulty, 85; inadequate, 122; 
in colonies for epileptics, 362; effect 
of social settlements on, 598; health, 
relation of church to, 617, 702; so- 
cialized, 638 ff.; development of so- 
cialization of, 640; Federal Board 
of, 646; trade or industrial, 579; 
types of trade or industrial, 648 f.; 
characteristics of, 651 ff. 

Educational: process, relation of rec- 
reation to, 677; system, faulty, 110; 
system ill adapted to prepare for life 
and livelihood, 121 

Effect: of poverty and degeneracy, so- 
cial, 44; of factory overstrain, 78; 
of indiscriminate giving, 119; of hos- 
pitals on poverty and dependency, 
476; of unemployment on the family, 
530; of organized charity upon pri- 
vate relief societies, 571; of recrea- 
tion on health, 674 

Efficient administration, 727; impor- 
tance of, 728; elements of, 728 

roo to estimate extent of poverty, 
2 

Elements: of failure of poorhouse, 
199; of good administration, 728 ff. 

Elizabeth, Act of, 165 

Ellwood, 72, 191, 193, 201, 354 

Ely, R. T., 712, 722, 723, 724 

F merson, Dr., 467, 486 

Employment offices, private, 533; pub- 
lic, 534 

Endeavor to understand problem of 
poverty and dependency, 11 

English: system of health insurance, 
622; poor law of 1536, 162; results 
of health insurance system, 626; 
Fabian Socialists, 718 

Environment, Influence of physical on 
poverty and pauperism, 56 

Epilepsy: nature of, 350; forms of, 
350; definition of, 350; social rela- 
tions of, 352; hope of cure of, 353; 
relation of vice to, 355; extent of, 


355 
Epiicptics : types of, 350; Craig Col- 
ony for, 350, 359; high mortality rate 
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of, 352; provisions in United States 
for care of, 356; development of care 
of, 357; Colony for at Bielefeld, 358; 
Brunswick Home for, 358; Ohio In- 
stitution for, 359; inadequacy of care 
of, 361; colony care for, 361 ff.; edu- 
cation of, 362; case working agencies 
and, 365 

Establishment of paternity of illegiti- 
mate children, 438 

Estabrook, 65 

Evaluation: of arguments for and 
against state boards of supervision, 
262; of arguments for and against 
outdoor relief, 176; of different sys- 
tems of care of dependent children, 
410; of arguments for and against 
mothers’ pensions, 464; of social in- 
fluence of religion, 692 

Expenditures: factors affecting, 86; 
wastefulness in government, 114; in- 
come and, factors affecting, 142 

Experimer:s in public outdoor relief, 


15 

Explanations of poverty and depend- 
ency, 49-54 ; 

Extension: of public health provisions, 
616; Division of the University of 
Wisconsin, 672 

Extent: of poverty, efforts to esti- 
mate, 28; of pauperism in England, 
37; of pauperism in the United 
States, 38; of pauperism due to in- 
herited defect, 71; of poverty and 
pauperism caused by indiscriminate 
giving, 116; of illegitimacy, 107; of 
public outdoor relief, 168; of public 
subsidies to private charities in the 
United States, 229; of state boards, 
245; of dependency due to old age, 
271 ff.; of problem of insanity, 313; 
of problem of feeble-minded, 367 7. ; 
of movement for mothers’ pensions, 
449; of sickness among dependents, 
467; of problem of disability, 496; 
of unemployment in the United 
States, 516 


Factors: affecting the income, 74; af- 
fecting both income and expenditure, 
84; affecting expenditures, 86, 142; 
affecting childhood, 142; in poverty 
and pauperism, 71-121; affecting in- 
cidents of insanity, social, 314-317 

Factory overstrain, effect of, 7 

Families, Degenerate, 63 

Family, the unit of treatment in medi- 
cal service, 491 
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Farm colonies for feeble-minded boys, 


381 

Farrand, Dr., 483 

Fatigue, 77; influence on accidents to 
women, 79 

Faulty: education as cause of poverty, 
85; education at home and in school, 
86; educational system, 110 

Federal: aid for the disabled, 507; 
Children’s Bureau, 614; Board of 
Education, 646; Council of Christ in 
America, 704 

Federation: and Community Unions, 
580; of Charities, 580; Cleveland, 
582; for Charity and Philanthropy, 
582; of Roman Catholic Societies, 


706 

Feeble-minded: types of, 366; Royal 
Commission on, 368; development of 
care of, 372; modern treatment of, 
373; present provisions for care and 
treatment of, 375; institutional care 
of, 375; reasons for institutional care 
of, 375; program for treatment of, 
376; methods of commitment of, 
376; segregation of, 377; steriliza- 
tion of, 378; parole under supervi- 
sion of, 380; colonies for, 381; train- 
ing of, 386; social worker and, 387 

Feeble-mindedness: definition of, 366, 
367; grades of, 366; extent of the 
problem of, 367; causes of, 367; re- 
lation of to social problems, 370; 
illustrative cases of, 370; modern 
treatment of, 373; present provisions 
for care and treatment of, 375; pro- 
gram for treatment and prevention 
of, 376 ff. 

Fellenberg, 642 

Fernald, Dr. Walter, 369 

Fetter, 226 ff. 

First Public Hospital, 185 
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Fleisher, Alexander, 230 ff. 

Fliedner, Pastor, 477 

Flint, Dr. Austin, 485 

Florence Crittenden Missions, 433 

Fluctuations: in climate, 59; in prices, 
95; in demand for labor as affect- 
ing unemployment, 519; causes of 
labor, 519; examples of labor, 519 

Folks, 407 

Food, taste in, 86 

Forms of epilepsy, 350 

Foundling Asylum: of the Sisters of 
Charity, 396; modern, 429 

Fraternities, crafts and, 156 ; 

Free treatment in hospitals and dis- 


pensaries, 484 
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Freudian theory, 321 

Friedman, Dr., 259 

Froebel, 643, 644 
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in, 246; of recreation, social, 674 

Future of settlements, 610 


Galen, 473 

Galton, 61; law of ancestral inherit- 
ance, 62; Laboratory, 63, 756 

Gardner, Andrew, 394 

Garfield, Dr., 97 

Gary, 716 

General Dispensary, 478 

General welfare, property in relation 
to, 725 

Giddings, 742, 745 

Girard College, 395 

Gladden, Dr. Washington, 517 

Goddard, 66 f., 744 

Godwin, 734 

Goldmark, Pauline 675 

Goldsmith, 718 

Goldstein, Dr., 491 

Goldwater, Dr, 487 

Goodwin, Miss, 482 

Government :. as affecting poverty, 110; 
wastefulness in expenditures, 114 

Gowers, 352 

Grades of feeble-minded, 366 

Grand-mal, 350 

Graves, 641, 643 

Gray, 352 

Gray Friars or Christ’s Hospital, 187 

Green, J. R., 562, 586 

Green, Thos. Hill, 586 

Groos, Karl, 661 

Gulick, 677, 682 

Gurteen, Rev., 566 
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Habit Clinics, 347 

Habits of thrift, 87 

Halbert, 572, 573 

Hale, Dr. Edward Everett, 576 

Halsey, Miss, 627 

Hamburg-Elberfeld System of outdoor 
relief, 176 f., 727 

Hamill, Dr., 483 

Harnack, 154 

Hasse, 352 

Haynes, Dr., 524 

Health: centers, 482; effect of social 
settlements on, 601; recognition of 
minimum, 513, 514; socialized pro- 
gram of, 613 f.; increase of agencies 


of, 618; effect of recreation on, 674; 
and disease, 699; relation of church 
to, 699; education, 617; insurance, 
619-634 

Healy, 354 f. 


Hebbard, Mayor, 278 


aoe Prophets and social questions, 


Helping Hand Institute, 5 

Henderson, 181, 284 

Henrichsen, Miss, 209 

Henry Street Settlement, 595 ff. 

Henry the Eighth, 187 

Herbart, 644 

Hereditary: factors as condition of 
poverty and pauperism, 61; defects, 
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Heredity as basis of explanation of 
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Hermas, 153 

High mortality rate of epileptics, 352 

Hill, Dr., 614 ff. 

Hill Folk, The, 64 - 

Hill, Octavia, 565 

Hippocrates, 350, 473 

Historic religion and social reform, 
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Historical: motive of charity, 9; meth- 
ods of approach to problem of de- 
pendency, 9ff.; explanation of pov- 
erty and dependency, 49 

Hodge, Dean, 605 

Hoffman, 278, 299, 

Holland, Edmund, Ff 

Home for the aged and infirm, the 
poorhouse as, 205 

Home life in colonies for epileptics, 
363 

Home Service work of Red Cross, 567 

Homes for the Aged, 279 

Hope of cure of epilepsy, 353 

Hopefulness of charitable work with 
children, 391 

Hopkins, Miss, 572 

Hospital : Cottage for Children, 358; 
for pauper invalids at Pforgheim, 


498 

Hoapitats 155, 163; for lepers, ws 
first public, 185; Caesarea, 185; St. 
Bartholomew, 187; Bethlehem, 187; 
St. Thomas, 187; Gray Friars or 
Christ’s, 187; for epileptics, 358 f.; 

- Chalfont, 358; Brunswick Home, 
358; Craig colony, 350, 359; Biele- 
feld colony, 358; tadiane s colony, 
360; for insane, 324 f.; McLean, 
325; Dexter, 325; Butler Asylum 
for Insane, 325; Pennsylvania, 326; 
Eastern State, 326; York Retreat, 
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327. Public, for Insane and Disor- 
dered Minds, 326; Bicétre, 325; for 
feeble-minded, 373; St. Basil at 
Cesarea, 475; Hotel Dieu in Paris, 
475; Benedictine Abbey of Cluny, 
475; English, 475; United States, 
475-476; distribution of, 476; social 
service work in, 480; effect on pov- 
erty and dependency, 476; free treat- 
ment in, 484; correlation with each 
other and with other social agencies, 
487; Ladies’ Auxiliary of New York 
Lying-in, 481; Presbyterian of New 
York, 481 

Hotel Dieu, 475 

House on Henry Street, 591, 596 

Housing and population, 740 : 

How subsidies grew up in the United 
States, 227 

Howard, Dr. L. O., 460 

Hull House, 590, 596, 600, 602 

Hunter. Robert, 33 

Huntington, Ellsworth, 59 

Hutchcroft, 469 

Huxley, 645, 738, 739, 755 


Idiots, 366; School for, 374 

Ignorance of the elements of domestic 
economy, 89 

Illegitimacy: as cause of poverty, 106; 
study of by Federal Children’s Bu- 
reau, 107; extent of, 422; in various 
cities and states, 423; prevention of, 
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Illegitimate children: 422 ff.; mortality 
rate of as compared with legitimate 
children, 424; development of treat- 
ment of, 428; methods of caring for, 
431; principles of care of, 435; place- 
ment of, 438; establishment of pater- 
nity of, 438; legitimation of, 439; 
public responsibility for care and edu- 
cation of, 439 

Illiteracy among inmates of poorhouses, 


197 
Illustrative cases of feeble-mindedness, 


370 

Imbeciles, 366 

Immigrant, Influence of on population, 
101 

Immigration: as affects insanity, 314; 
restriction of, 742 

Importance: of poverty and depend- 
ency, 4; of early care of children, 
389; of certain diseases, relative, 
307; of unemployment in bearing on 
poverty and pauperism, 516 

Improper balancing of the elements in 
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poverty, 91 : 

Inadequacy of present provision for 
care of epileptics, 361 

Inadequate education as cause of pov- 
erty, 121, 122 

Incapacity, inheritable, which affects 
poverty and pauperism, 69 

Income: factors affecting, 74; and ex- 
penditures, factors affecting, 84; 
waste of, 89; of different classes in 
the United States, 99; and expendi- 
tures, 142 

Increase, in insanity, 314 

Indiana: system of outdoor relief, 
179 f.; Colony for Epileptics, 360 

Indiscriminate giving: extent of pov- 
erty and pauperism caused by, 116; 
effect on public, 119 

Individual fault as basis of poverty 
and dependency, 52 

Individualistic theory of property, 711 

Industrial: conditions, adverse, 76; ac- 
cidents, 76; disputes, lack of adequate 
methods of settling, 119; efficiency, 
relation of recreation to, 674; pen- 
sions for aged poor, 281-208; rela- 
tions, effect of social settlements on, 
596; schools, types of, 648 

Industry, stabilization of, 540 

Inequitable distribution of wealth and 
income as cause of poverty, 97 

Influence: of physical environment on 
poverty and pauperism, 56; of the 
immigrant on population, 101; of a 
bad example, pauperizing, 118; of 
fatigue on accidents to women, 79; 
of war upon recreation, 672 

Inheritable incapacity which affects 
poverty and pauperism, 69 

Inheritance of defects as cause of pov- 
erty, 51 

Inherited defect, extent of pauperism 
due to, 7I 

Inmates, of poorhouses, 194-198 

Insane: extent of problem of in Great 
Britain, 313; extent of problem in 
United States, 314; development of 
care of, 321 f.; development of care 
of in England, 324; in France, 325; 
in America, 325; chief features of 
modern treatment of, 327 f.; struc- 
ture of institutions for, 328; meth- 
ods of commitment of, 331; volun- 
tary commitment of, 332; care of 
acute, chronic, and criminal cases of, 
233; boarding out of, 335; out-pa- 
tient departments for, 337; mental 
clinics for, 339; temporary detention 
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of, 342; administration and super- 
vision of, 343; occupations in treat- 
ment of, 329 ; 

Insanity: extent of the problem in 
Great Britain, 313; extent of the 
problem in the United States, 314; 
apparent increase in, 314; social fac- 
tors affecting incidence of, 314 f.; 
in country and city, 316; vice and al- 
coholism as a factor in, 317-318; 
other psychoses, 319; chances of re- 
covery in, 319; acute, chronic, and 
criminal cases of, 333; boards of, 
343; prevention of, 346; occupations 
in treatment of, 329 

Institutional care of feeble-minded, 
375; reasons for, 375 

Institutions: for the destitute, the 
church and, 185; receiving public 
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